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An  Account  of  Stewardship 


FIFTY  years  ago  Dr.  Alexander 
Graham  Bell  was  busy  upon  a 
new  invention — the  telephone. 
The  first  sentence  had  not  been 
heard;  the  patent  had  not  been 
filed;  the  demonstration  of  the 
telephone  at  the  Centennial  Ex- 
position had  not  been  made.  All 
these  noteworthy  events  were  to 
occur  later  in  the  year  1876.  But 
already,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  the  basic  principle  of  the 
new  art  had  been  discovered  and 
Bell's  experiments  were  approach- 
ing a  successful  issue. 

The  inventor  of  the  telephone 
lived  to  see  the  telephone  in  daily 
use  by  millions  all  over  the  world 
and  to  see  thousands  of  develop- 
ments from  his  original  discovery. 


If  he  had  lived  to  this  semi- 
centennial year,  he  would  have 
seen  over  16,000,000  telephones 
linked  by  40,000,000  miles  of 
wire  spanning  the  American  con- 
tinent and  bringing  the  whole 
nation  within  intimate  talking 
distance.  He  would  have  seen  in 
the  Bell  System,  which  bears  his 
name,  perhaps  the  largest  indus- 
trial organization  in  the  world 
with  nearly  $3,000,000,000  worth 
of  public-serving  property,  owned 
chiefly  by  an  army  of  customers 
and  employees. 

He  would  have  seen  developed 
from  the  product  of  his  brain  a 
new  art,  binding  together  the 
thoughts  and  actions  of  a  nation 
for  the  welfare  of  all  the  people. 
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IN   ITS    SEMI-CENTENNIAL    YEAR   THE    BELL    SYSTEM    LOOKS    FOR- 
WARD  TO   CONTINUED    PROGRESS   IN   TELEPHONE    COMMUNICATION 
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CONTRIBUTORS 

Edgar  Lee  Masters,  do  we  need  to  say 
more?  We  feel  anything  we  might  say 
about  him  would  only  be  an  old  story 
to  our  readers.  Mr.  Lee  Masters  is  a 
world  known  word-artist  and  he  is  a 
MAN.  Some  time  we  would  like  to  do 
a  personal  sketch  of  him — maybe  we 
will. 

Col.  Hofer  who  gives  us  the  splendid 
version  of  DAYS  OF  '49  by  Gordon 
Young,  is  the  editor  and  publisher  of  a 
very  distinctive  magazine  of  verse,  writ- 
ten by  western  writers  with  the  spirit 
of  the  West  in  each  line.  Overland  is 
interested  in  the  progress  of  THE 
LARIAT.  Our  thanks  to  the  Colonel. 
"1905"  comes  from  Cristel  Hastings. 
Miss  Hastings  is  our  "stand  by."  By  the 
by,  she  is  one  of  the  few  women  selling 
poetry  at  the  rate  of  $1.00  per  line,  but 
she  doesn't  forget  Overland. 
Saul  Pollock  takes  over  our  Pan-Pacific 
Page  at  the  last  moment.  We  are  glad 
he  is  Associate  Editor  of  the  Pacific 
World.  He  certainly  has  a  fund  of  in- 
formation at  his  finger  tips. 
H.  James  Hanson  and  G.  B.  Lai  are  old 
contributors.  From  their  names,  our 
readers  know  what  to  expect. 
Edwin  T.  Reid  is  enjoyable  in  FIFTY- 
FIFTY.  Poetry  isn't  all  he  does.  We 
are  informed  he  draws  a  salary  from 
the  University  at  Corvallis,  Oregon,  and 
is  the  head  of  the  English  department. 
If  we  err  in  our  supposition,  correct  us. 
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Gloth  o  Sold 


WHEN  God  gathered  all  the  bits  of  thread 
From  which  He  wove  the  fabric  called  the  World, 
He  made  a  gorgeous  thing, 
Satiny  silken  in  places, 
Plainly  drab  in  others. 

There  were  long  strands  of  yellow  sands ; 
Of  the  blue  threads  He  made  topaz  lakes 
And  waterways. 

Emerald  meadows  were  green  threads 
Woven  back  and  forth  with  an  infinite  patience. 
Long  avenues  of  white  were  sanded  beaches 
Where  waves  dashed  themselves  futilely 
Against  the  breast  of  a  continent. 
There  were  threads  so  dark  and  green 
That  He  made  trees  of  them — - 
And  the  purple  threads  were  the  mountains. 

On  and  on  the  weaving  went — for  untold  centuries —    . 

The  patterns  ran  smoothly 

For  leagues  upon  leagues. 

These  were  the  plains — 

The  long,  flat  places  of  the  earth. 

Sometimes  God  felt  sorry  for  the  arid  places 

And  ran  a  silver  thread  into  the  wide  fabric 

Here  and  there.   These  were  the  rivers. 

At  last  the  threads  grew  very  short, 

And  there  were  rough  places  upon 

The  colorful  texture.    These  were  knots, 

But  God  called  them  the  Sierra  Nevada, 

And  into  their  fastnesses 

And  in  the  valleys  that  sloped  gently 

Down  toward  the  sea, 

He  wove  veins  of  pure  gold — 

Rugged  threads  that  were  virgin  gold — 

And  lest  its  sudden  beauty  dazzle  those 

Who  came  that  way, 

He  placed  bits  of  it  in  laughing  waters 

And  some  of  it  He  laid  deep 

Into  the  cool,  black  heart  of  earth. 

And  when  the  threads  grew  very  short  and  very  fine, 

He  made  of  them  silken  fringes 

That  dipped  down  into  the  brine  of  the  Sea — 

These  are  the  sea  shores  and  the  white  beaches 

That  stretch  along  the  golden  fabric  that  is 

The  edge  of  a  continent — 

The  sanded  ways  that  run  down  to  meet 

The  throbbing  embrace  of  the  Sea 

From  Catalina  to  Trinidad. 

— Cristel  Hastings. 
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From  a  Remembered  Garden 


SUNRISE.  A  meadow  lark  sang. 
Water  was  dripping  from  the 
brown  roof.  The  wagon  rattled 
over  the  gravel  down  in  the  yard.  I 
smelled  dew-drenched  hay  smoking  in 
the  new  sun.  My  room's  walls  were 
white.  After  I  had  looked  into  the  sun 
from  a  little  window,  there  were  loud 
colors  on  the  white  walls.  I  tried  to 
understand  where  the  colors  came  from. 
I  stretched  my  legs  down  into  the  cool 
portions  of  my  bed.  From  downstairs 
came  mother's  voice  and  the  smell  of 
bacon  and  sister's  voice  singing.  She 
was  always  singing.  I  wondered  why. 
Do  all  girls  sing? 

"Breakfast!    Breakfast!" 

I  heard  father's  big  dog  banging  and 
scratching  on  the  door  in  answer.  Every- 
thing was  beautiful,  I  thought.  The 
morning  was  always  beautiful.  Sudden- 
ly I  fell  asleep. 

Someone  was  shaking  me.  I  thought 
I  was  in  swimming  and  one  of  the  big 
boys  was  trying  to  duck  me.  I  ducked 
and  shouted.  Half  afraid.  Then  sud- 
denly I  saw  my  mother. 

"Do  you  know  what  time  it  is?  Your 
father  is  waiting  for  you.  Come.  Get 
up!"  She  patted  me  rather  than  shook 
me.  How  good  mothers  are ! 

And  a  half  hour  later  I  was  up  on 
the  wagon  seat  beside  father,  riding 
down  a  wildly  fragrant  country  road  on 
the  way  to  town. 

The  vegetables  in  the  back  of  the 
wagon  were  shining  and  green.  The 
horse  smelled  friendly  and  rich.  Fields 
were  crowded  with  wild  carrots  in 
bloom.  The  air  was  made  sweet  and 
fresh  and  bitter  with  them.  We  rode 
quietly  on. 

Father  said,  "Be  careful  when  you 
speak  to  mother.  She's  nervous,  and 
you've  been  being  fresh.  I  don't  want 
to  have  to  speak  to  you  about  it  again." 

"Yes,  Dad,  but  she  told  me — " 

"Never  mind  that.  Just  remember." 
His  eyes  were  kind,  I  thought.  He 
never  whipped  the  horses.  'Mother  told 
me  so.  And  I  heard  he  wouldn't  tie  their 
tails  on  Sunday. 

Over  the  road  hung  the  delicate 
branches  of  great  elms.  I  saw  an  oriole's 
nest  and  wondered  when  I  would  be 


By  S.  BERT  COOKSLEY 

able  to  climb  up  and  take  it  down.  I 
had  almost  every  other  bird's  nest  in  the 
countryside. 

"Dad,  could  you  get  that  nest  for  me 
sometime.  Just  sometime  Dad?" 

"Yes,  possibly.  But  not  now.  I  haven't 
time.  Besides,  you've  enough  of  them 
hanging  around  ...  it  would  be  better 
if  you  didn't  bother  with  them." 

"But  it's  the  only  one  I  haven't  got 

H 

"Alright,  but  don't  climb  trees." 

"I  don't." 

"That's  good." 

I  have  forgotten  if  I  got  it  or  not. 

*       *       * 

SUNRISE  is  cheering.  It  was  glor- 
ious for  me.  But  I  can  remember 
when,  on  foggy  mornings,  it  gave  me  a 
half  fear.  Something  frightening  it 
was.  And  I  have  never  enjoyed  fright. 
But  I  have  a  friend  who  does. 

I  was  always  awake  at  sunrise,  though 
I  rarely  got  up,  rarely  uncovered  my 
arms.  The  children's  world  is  in  bed  in 
early  morning.  And  it  is  beneath  trees, 
lindens  or  maples  or  pines,  in  the  after- 
noon. And  I  feel  that  world  now, 
whiter  and  more  mellow  and  more  sage 
than  any  other  world  could  be.  It  is  the 
world  of  certain  poets.  The  world  of 
dreamers  is  the  children's  world ;  beneath 
trees  or  in  little  beds  in  quiet  rooms. 

I  remember  waking.  The  room  where- 
in I  slept  was  blue.  A  faintly  •whisper- 
ing blue  I  always  thought.  The  air, 
even,  was  blue — with  something  mixed 
with  it  that  was  akin  to  weariness  and 
too-quiet  living.  I  sat  up,  knowing  I  was 
unreal,  and  in  so  doing  my  eyes  became 
level  with  the  window  facing  the  east. 
And  I  saw  a  scarlet  sun,  as  big  as  the 
pane  of  glass,  and  moving.  I  looked 
away — and  big  green  suns  rocked  over 
the  blue,  the  lightly  blue  walls  of  my 
room.  I  screamed.  I  got  under  the 
covers  and  fell  asleep. 

It  was  strange,  later,  when  my  mother 
called  and  I  awoke  again.  Things  were 
natural.  Later,  I  talked  to  my  father 
of  my  dream.  He  laughed  and  said  I 
must  not  have  been  behaving  myself. 
•  But  I  knew  already  that  I  need  not  be 
punished  for  anything  like  unbehavior. 


I  knew  it  was  something,  that  dream  of 
green  suns,  like  the  unreal  things  poets 
write  about.  I  knew  grown-ups  did  not 
see  green  suns  dancing  on  blue  walls 
gently  tinted.  I  had  figured  out  why 
my  mother,  my  teacher  and  the  coach- 
man punished  me  sometimes.  It  was  be- 
cause they  remembered  the  things  I  was 
supposed,  being  young,  to  forget.  Soon, 
when  I  grew  up,  I  should  stop  forgetting 
— and  should  no  longer  be  whipped.  My 
mother  whipped  me  because  she  loved 
me  so  much.  It  was  not  like  whipping, 
though.  More  like  timid  little  spankings, 
now  I  remember  it.  She  always  cried 
when  she  spanked  and  made  me  cry,  too. 
Not  because  of  pain,  but  because  she  was 
crying.  I  thought  I  must  cry  when  other 
people  cried. 

My  father  was  strange.  He  never 
whipped  me.  He  always  said  I  should  go 
to  my  mother  and  tell  her  what  I'd  done. 
And  I  always  went — because  my  father 
was  strange.  I  liked  to  be  with  him.  He 
was  grown-up.  So  very  grown-up.  He 
would  always  look  out  over  my  head 
when  he  spoke  to  me — as  if  I  were  some- 
one with  whom  he  must  speak  but  who 
was  so  very  little  and  weak  and  young 
that  he  mustn't  let  others  think  he  was 
taking  the  speech  seriously.  I  knew, 
though,  that  when  he  looked  out  over 
my  head  he  was,  in  some  way,  looking 
down  into  my  eyes.  I  was  always  happy 
with  him  because  he  kept  himself  strange. 
I  disliked  familiar  things. 

The  grass  I  loved  more  than  the 
gorgeous  flowers  father  grew.  Because 
the  flowers  were  kept  on  the  dining  room 
table.  Everyone  saw  them  and  smelled 
them  and  said  how  beautiful  they  were. 
But  the  grass  was  never  on  the  table. 

And  I  liked  the  sun  more  than  the 
moon,  because  my  mother  sang  of  the 
moon.  "Laydie  moo  .  .  .  onnnn,  la-a- 
diee  moooooon." 

And  I  thought  young  calves  were  the 
loveliest  things  I  would  ever  see — and 
that  cows  were  ugly.  Ugly  because 
father  pulled  milk  out  of  them. 

And  I  never  liked  the  horse  until  one 
day  he  ran  away  with  the  carriage.  Dad 
and  I  were  in  it.  The  horse  was  fierce, 
and  bravely  screaming  and  wild.  When 
dad  yelled  "Hold  on!"  I  did— but  only 
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because  I  didn't  want  to  miss  that  wild 
ride.  .  . 

And  as  I  say,  I  loved  calves.  They 
were  frisky  and  always  jumping  when 
anyone  came  near.  Not  because  they 
were  afraid  of  people  but  because  they 
didn't  want  to  do  anything  they  didn't 
want  to  do.  And  I  could  never  under- 
stand why  I  should  be  afraid  of  them. 
One  day,  because  of  a  wonderful  design 
that  happened  in  my  head,  I  hitched  one 
of  the  calves,  (they  were  let  loose  in  the 
apple  orchard  because  they  were  too 
young  to  know  enough  to  eat  the  leaves,) 
to  the  handle  of  my  express  wagon,  and 
put  my  little  brother  in  the  wagon.  Then 
I  tried  to  mount  the  calf.  Something 
happened.  I  guess  I  had  not  been  kind 
enough  to  the  creature.  Anyway,  she 
raised  the  devil,  as  father  said,  and  tore 
madly  down  through  the  apple  trees  as 
if  she  had  wings.  I  couldn't  find  my 
brother,  and  the  cart  was  smashed  to 
bits.  Only  the  handle  was  hanging 
around  the  calf's  neck.  Then  I  found  my 
brother  against  a  tree,  and  he  seemed 
asleep.  I  saw  blood  all  over  his  face  and 
I  knew  he  was  dead.  I  carried  him  home 
to  the  kitchen  and  tried  to  wash  the 
blood  off.  Mother  came  out  and 
screamed  and  later  I  was  whipped  while 
my  brother  gurgled  and  laughed  with  a 
bandage  around  his  head  and  bread  and 
jam  in  his  mouth. 

*       *       # 

ONE  DAY  my  mother  said  to  go  out 
and  pick  flowers  for  the  table.  I 
didn't  ever  like  to  pick  them.  Once  I  was 
sent  to  bed  for  running  through  a  great 
lilac  tree  and  tearing  it  half  down.  But 
even  so,  I  didn't  like  to  pick  flowers.  I 
always  thought  it  hurt  them.  I  thought 
that  when  a  thunder  storm  came  and  hail 
stones  tore  off  great  limbs  from  the  trees, 
the  trees  cried  for  days  and  that  they 
moaned  at  night  with  pain.  I  know 
that  because  I  heard  them  moaning  and 
sobbing.  A  great  elm  grew  outside  my 
window  that  had  lost  an  arm.  How  that 
tree  suffered ! 

But  I  couldn't  say  no  to  my  mother — 
so  I  went  out  to  the  garden  and  stood  for 
about  a  half  hour  looking  at  a  lovely 
tree  of  roses.  Then  my  little  brother 
came  out  with  a  piece  of  bread  and  jam 
in  his  hand.  He  was  always  eating  bread 
and  jam.  I  couldn't  have  bread  and  jam. 


My  father  said  that  when  you  grew 
older  if  you  ate  sweet  things  too  often 
you  had  worms.  I  wondered  if  my 
little  brother  would  have  worms.  I 
thought  once  he  did  have  them.  He  said 
he  was  sick — he  had  been  eating  mul- 
berries— and  then  he  vomited.  I  rushed 
inside  and  shouted  at  the  top  of  my  voice 
to  my  mother  who  was  entertaining 
visitors,  "Freddie's  got  worms!  Fred- 
die's got  WORMS!"  Hurry,  Mother!" 
She  whipped  me  later. 

But  my  little  brother  stood  there  and 
asked  me  why  I  didn't  do  as  mother  said. 
I  never  liked  my  little  brother  to  re- 
mind me  of  what  I  should  do.  But  then 
a  great  idea  came  to  me.  I  realized  for 
the  first  time  since  I  had  known  him  how 
very  useful  he  might  be. 

"D'you  want  some  nectarines,  Fred- 
die?" 

"You  bet  I  do."  Then  suspiciously, 
"Why?" 

I  told  him  of  my  plan.  I  said  every 
minute  counted  and  that  if  I  was  going 
to  get  them  I'd  have  to  get  them  before 
the  people  who  lived  in  the  house  came 
home.  So  he  agreed  and  I  went  hurriedly 
off.  I  went  around  to  the  back  of  a 
house  on  the  block  where  we  lived  and 
stole  a  blouse  full  of  the  fruit.  I  sup- 
pose I'd  have  been  whipped  within  an 
inch  of  my  life  if  I'd  been  caught.  But 
I  remember  at  the  time  I  thought  I'd 
rather  get  a  whipping  than  pick  flowers. 
I  got  one  anyway.  My  brother  had 
picked  almost  every  flower  in  the  gar- 
den and  had  thrown  them  all  over  the 
dining  room  table.  I  had  to  say  I'd  done 
it.  I  remember  mostly  the  disgust  on 
my  father's  face.  I  think  my  lie  hurt  him 
more  than  the  destruction  of  the  garden. 
But  after  I  got  my  whipping,  I  came 
back  into  the  house  with  the  smart  still 
clinging  and  glared  at  my  little  brother. 
He  shouted  to  my  mother  that  I  was 
glaring  at  him. 

To  appease  his  hurt  senses  my  mother 
gave  him  a  piece  of  bread  and  jam. 


WHEN  it  was  winter  my  father 
opened  the  kegs  of  cider  in  the 
cellar  and  everyone  that  came  over  was 
given  a  glass  of  cider,    They  said  my 
father's  cider  was  the  best  cider  in  miles. 


I  know  that  it  pleased  him  for  he'd  al- 
ways ask  everyone  how  they  liked  it 
after  they  were  finished  drinking.  I  used 
to  sneak  down  in  the  cellar  and  drink 
it  till  I  felt  funny  then  I'd  stop.  I  was 
afraid  when  I  felt  that  way.  Now  I 
understand  the  feeling — but  then  I 
thought  it  was  the  gloomy  dark  or  the 
shadows  that  caused  it. 

"Where  have  you  been,"  said  my 
mother. 

"In  the  cellar." 

"You  know  your  father  told  you  to 
stay  out  of  there,  and  besides  that,  you'll 
catch  your  death  of  cold  down  there." 

"Alright,  mother.  I  shan't  go  there 
any  more." 

But  the  next  day  I  was  down  again. 
I'd  slip  down  and  fill  my  pockets  with 
big  red  apples.  The  boys  that  I  knew 
would  give  me  things  for  them.  I  re- 
member once  I  gave  a  sweet-faced  little 
girl  apples  for  kisses.  She  lived  across 
the  street  and  her  father  worked  in  a 
grocery  store.  He  had  so  many  good 
things  to  eat  in  the  store  that  he  was 
always  afraid  to  bring  them  home.  I 
guess  he  wanted  to  sell  everything,  be- 
cause one  day  they  arrested  him  for  try- 
ing to  sell  his  daughter  to  another  family 
who  had  no  children.  Anyway,  he  would 
take  back  to  the  store  what  his  family 
did  not  eat.  Just  enough,  she  always 
told  me,  just  enough  had  they  to  eat — 
and  no  more. 

But  I  must  have  given  her  too  many 
to  hide — I  think  I  gave  her  at  least  a 
hundred,  her  kisses  were  thrilling — for 
one  day  her  father  came  to  my  father 
and  brought  with  him  a  sack. 

"Your  kid's  been  giving  my  girl 
apples." 

"All  those?"  said  my  father. 

And  that  night  he  asked  me  about  it 
and  I  told  him.  And  I  remember  he 
laughed  at  me  with  a  strange  look  in  his 
eyes,  and  asked  me  why  I  didn't  get 
kisses  without  buying  them.  And  I  told 
him  I  wouldn't  kiss  any  more  if  he 
wouldn't  whip  me.  "Whip  you!"  he 
said  that  loudly.  "Whip  you!  Why,  if 
you  don't  kiss  the  girls — I  will  whip 
you!"  And  long  into  the  night  I  won- 
dered what  he  meant — but  the  next  years 
came  and  the  next.  Then  I  knew  very 
well. 
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A  Legend  of  Mendocino—  With  Apologies  lo  Washington  Irving 


ONCE  upon  a  time  there  roamed 
the  northern  hills  of  many  oaks 
a  long-bearded  wanderer  whose 
mother  had  named  him  Rip  Van  Tinkle. 

For  many  years  he  rambled  leisurely 
among  the  hills  and  valleys  of  Northern 
California,  and  long  he  succeeded  in 
eluding  the  alarming  staccato  of  a  Big 
Ben!  The  philosophy  of  his  life  cen- 
tered mainly  on  postponement — on  put- 
ting off  until  day  after  tomorrow  that 
which  was  too  arduous  for  today.  Weari- 
ness was  an  affliction,  and  his  facial  ex- 
pression was  a  chronic  yawn.  His  figure 
was  gaunt  and  lean.  He  toiled  not — 
neither  did  he  spin. 

The  genial  warmth  of  summer  suns 
caused  him  to  be  habitually  drowsy,  and 
he  was  prone  to  dream,  even  in  mid-day. 
The  crisp  days  of  autumn  and  winter 
resulted  in  a  semi-hibernation  from 
which  even  a  gnawing  hunger  failed  to 
rouse  him.  Life  was  one  long,  sweet 
dream.  Why  toil?  Sleep  was  precious. 
Rip  Van  Tinkle  loved  nothing  better. 

The  highways  and  byways  knew  his 
lagging  footsteps.  The  birds  on  occa- 
sional fence-rails  looked  curiously  at  the 
fluttering  rags  of  his  raiment,  and 
thought  him  an  animated  scare-crow. 
Bluejays  scolded,  and  blackbirds  twitted 
him. 

But  Rip  kept  on,  leaning  more  loving- 
ly against  his  stout  stick,  for  he  was  pos- 
sessed of  a  great  weariness — and  was 
there  not  always  a  Tomorrow  eternally 
waiting? 

Rip's  casual  way  at  last  led  him  into 
Mendocino  County^a  hazy  region 
somewhere  north  of  a  blue  Bay — a  re- 
gion as  sleepy  and  drowsy  as  was  Rip 
himself.  He  reveled  for  a  time  in  this 
newly  discovered  paradise  among  the 
peaceful  hills,  for  it  pleased  his  vagrant 
soul  greatly. 

There  were  no  roads  to  invite  the 
scurrying  motorists  to  disturb  Rip's 
slumber  with  their  raucous  honking  of 
Klaxons.  There  was  no  need  for  speed 
— no  necessity  for  exertion.  One  day 
was  as  good  as  another.  Saturdays 
seemed  as  much  like  Sundays  as  did 
Wednesdays.  The  last  calendar  Rip  re- 
membered having  seen  had  hung  deject- 
edly on  the  papered  wall  of  a  tiny  eat- 
inghouse  down  in  Ukiah,  and  that  was 
many  moons  ago.  Since  then  Rip  had 
not  cared  a  fig  for  dates! 

The  Mendocino  roads  were  few  and 
far  between,  and  followed  the  lines  of 
least  resistance,  but  they  intrigued  Rip 
mightily.  They  were  tired,  meandering 
affairs  at  best — a  winding  labyrinth  of 
endless  ruts  and  bumps.  Only  urgent 
business,  such  as  riding  into  Ukiah  for 
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a  fresh  supply  of  Star  Plug,  ever  enticed 
the  courageous  native  to  jolt  along  over 
the  uneven  trailways.  Such  a  pilgrim- 
age of  necessity  was  usually  sufficient 
unto  itself  until  the  last  chew  of  the 
very  last  plug  became  but  a  restless 
memory,  and  a  carting  expedition  into 
town  was  something  of  a  dreaded  adven- 
ture— a  sort  of  hazard  to  be  discussed 
in  awe  about  the  kerosene  lamp  for  many 
nights — before  and  after! 

Rip  fished  lazily  in  James  Creek 
whenever  hunger  added  to  the  slack  in 
his  belt,  urging  him  sufficiently  to  bestir 
himself.  The  trout  were  innocent  things 
from  up-stream,  and  really  bit  at  almost 
anything!  No  blundering  nimrod  had 
ever  made  them  wary  of  a  suspicious- 
looking  fly!  Rip  had  only  to  slumber 
while  they  swallowed  his  bait  and  waited 
for  the  line  to  be  hauled  in! 

Berries  grew  plentifully  in  this  fa- 
vored region,  and  Rip  lived  high  while 
it  lasted.  It  was  a  race  who  would  get 
to  the  road-side  berry  patches  first — Rip 
or  the  robins.  Sometimes  Rip  had  quite 
a  feast — other  times  it  was  not  so  good. 
But  the  summer  sun  gradually  wear- 
ied of  long  days  and  cut  short  the  late 
afternoon  shadows.  The  long,  sweet 
days  of  June  fast  gave  way  to  the  short 
daylight  span  of  autumn,  and  Rip 
yawned  and  was  thankful,  for  did  it  not 
add  to  his  hours  of  slumber? 

One  morning  Rip  awoke  against  the 
moss-soft  trunk  of  an  aged  oak  to  find 
frost  on  his  beard.  He  sufficiently  exert- 
ed himself,  after  much  yawning  and 
stretching,  to  burrow  deeper  into  his 
nest  of  fallen  leaves,  and  turned  himself 
over  for  another  "forty  winks,"  until  the 
frost  on  his  beard  should  disappear. 

He  slept  well.  It  was  really  the  best 
thing  he  did.  He  excelled  in  slumber 
at  all  times  and  under  all  conditions. 
His  best  friend  was  a  bird  named  Mor- 
pheus, and  they  never  quarreled. 

The  frost  melted  before  the  encroach- 
ing rays  of  the  sun,  but  it  did  not  pene- 
trate Rip's  haven  of  slumber.  Neither 
the  blue-jays  nor  the  black-birds  dis- 
turbed the  even  tenor  of  his  dreams. 
Crimson  leaves  and  brown  drifted  and 
eddied  and  fell  about  his  recumbent 
form.  Still  others  drifted  over  him  and 
settled  wearily  on  the  leaf-strewn  mound 
under  which  Rip  dozed  tranquilly.  Time 
was  as  nothing. 

Courageous  natives  jolted  back  and 
forth  in  their  creaking  buckboards  or  on 
horseback  to  and  from  Ukiah,  but  the 
squeaking  protests  of  unoiled  cart-wheels 
and  the  ringing  clank  of  hoofs  on  frozen 


trails  that  were  a  trial  failed  to  pierce 
the  mound  of  autumn  leaves  surrounding 
Rip  on  all  sides.  On  and  on  he  slept, 
and  his  dreams  took  heed  of  neither  time 
nor  tide. 

SPRING  came  and  went,  as  did  sum- 
mer, and  still  Rip's  dreaming  con- 
tinued without  interruption.  Fitful 
winds,  jealous  of  his  revel  with  Mor- 
pheus, sought  to  awaken  him  by  stealing 
the  leaves  that  covered  him.  But  sum- 
mer again  came  to  the  rescue  of  the  re- 
cumbent one  and  warmed  Rip  whenever 
the  fickle  leaves  deserted  him  to  dance 
away  after  the  wind — and  still  his  rest 
remained  untroubled. 

Again  and  again,  through  a  cycle  of 
years,  the  drifting  leaves  of  many  au- 
tumns settled  themselves  confidently 
about  Rip,  and  the  world  did  not  even 
wonder  what  ever  became  of  the  lonjg- 
bearded  wanderer  of  Mendocino  who, 
because  of  his  weary  shiftlessness,  had  so 
often  been  the  target  for  the  incessant 
scolding  of  blue-jays. 

At  last  one  day  a  sound  more  raucous 
than  any  that  had  ever  pierced  the  peace 
of  the  Mendocino  solitudes  startled  Rip 
into  wakefulness.  Gradually  his  eyes 
opened.  Consciousness  returned  slowly 
but  surely.  Cautiously  he  moved  first 
one  foot,  then  the  other.  Something  was 
wrong — very  wrong.  Again  came  that 
startling  shriek — nearer,  menacing.  A 
wild  demon  on  wheels  seemed  to  tear 
by,  its  wail  echoing  and  answering  it- 
self among  the  hills  and  distant  moun- 
tains. 

Haltingly  and  with  great  effort  Rip 
managed  to  crawl  out  from  among  the 
ancient  leaves  that  clung  to  him  like 
brotherly  barnacles.  He  felt  gropingly 
about  for  his  stick,  but  it  crumbled  away 
at  his  touch.  Wonderingly  he  gazed 
about  him.  Leaves  of  other  years  were 
entangled  in  his  beard — and  how  long, 
how  very  long  that  beard  had  grown! 
What  magic  was  this? 

Rip  rubbed  his  eyes  in  bewildered  dis- 
may.   His  garments  clung  to  him  faith-     . 
fully,  but  in  tattered  shreds.     His  boots 
were  covered  with  a  strange  moss.  What     •. 
had  come  over    him — what    had    hap- 
pened?    He   tottered   a  step — and   an-     ; 
other.     Walking  was  a  painful   proce- 
dure— an     aching     achievement.     Gone    .• 
was  the  vigor  of  other  days.     Rip  could 
not  understand  this  odd  changeling  who 
ached  and  stiffened  with  each  slightest 
movement. 

Another  wailing  shriek  rent  the  air. 
Faint  with  terror,  Rip  gazed  on  a  mighty 
horseless  contraption  on  four  wheels  that 
tore  past  him.  In  it  were  seated  human 
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beings!  In  a  flash  they  disappeared 
around  a  bend  in  the  road.  A  long  wail 
of  derision  echoed  back  to  Rip. 

His  faltering  attention  next  centered 
on  the  road  itself.  The  discouraged  ruts 
of  old  had  given  way  to  something 
strangely  smooth  and  wide  and  gleam- 
ing. Never  had  he  seen  anything  like  it. 
Was  this  still  a  dream? 

Not  far  away  a  collie  sniffed  his  in- 
quisitive way  along  the  highway  and 
came  upon  Rip  Van  Tinkle  clinging  to 
a  fence  rail  in  dazed  bewilderment.  The 
dog  at  once  set  up  a  great  ado  of  frantic 
barking.  It  was  the  only  sound  familiar 
to  Rip  in  this  tangle  of  strange  things, 
for  many  dogs  had  singled  him  out  for 
their  barking  chorus  in  by-gone  days. 

Someone  whistled  around  the  bend. 
Still  the  collie  did  his  frantic  best  to  tell 
the  world  of  his  sudden  discovery.  A 
boy  scrambled  over  a  fence  and  saun- 
tered toward  Rip.  The  amazement  of 
each  equalled  that  of  the  other. 

"Gee,"  breathed  the  boy,  as  he  stood 
stock-still. 

"Hi,"  was  Rip's  greeting  in  a  voice 
that  quavered  treacherously.  It  was  his 
first  word  in  twenty  years. 

"Where  did  YOU  come  from?"  was 
the  boy's  first  question. 

Rip  tried  twice  to  find  his  voice  but 
failed  miserably.  "I — I've  been  here  all 
the  time,"  he  trembled. 

"I  should  think  you  have,"  gasped  the 
boy,  looking  over  the  remnants  of  cloth 
clinging  tenaciously  to  Rip's  gaunt  body. 
Then—  "Down,  Gyp,  DOWN,  I  say," 
he  shouted  to  the  frantic  collie.  Other 
dogs  rushed  forth  and  the  din  increased 
as  it  continued. 

"Where — where  am  I  ?"  tremulously 
queried  Rip  close  to  the  boy's  ear.  "And 
what  was  that  wild  thing  a-flyin'  down 
the  lane  a  minute  ago?"  He  pointed 
fearfully  after  the  already  vanished  speck 
of  terror  far  down  the  highway. 

"Lane!"  echoed  the  boy.  "Gosh, 
that's  good !  This  here's  a  highway, 
Mister  Santa  Claus,  it's  the  Redwood 
Highway,  an'  it's  paved  for  miles  an' 
miles.  The  thing  you  saw  just  now  was 
a  car — an  automobile — a  flivver — a 
Henry — a  'boat' — do  you  follow  me?" 

Rip  swayed.  "An  auto-mo-what  ?  A 
flivver — a  boat?  What  on  earth — ? 

"Where  am  I,  son?"  he  asked  again, 
piteously. 

"You're  in  WILLITS,  mister,  and 
you're  so  darn  lucky  you  ought  to  be 
dancing  for  joy." 

"I  do  feel  sort  of  giddy,"  gasped  Rip, 
"but  from  hunger,  son — from  hunger, 
not  joy." 

The  dogs  had,  one  by  one,  slunk  away. 
Only  the  collie  remained,  and  he  sat 
back  eyeing  Rip  in  smouldering  suspi- 
cion. 


"The  crystalline  waters  that  were  the  Morris  Dam  fascinated  him,  and  he  plotted  to  disturb 
the  placidity  of  its  glassy  surface  by   paddling  his   own   canoe   over  it   some  day." 


"Well,  I  never,"  remarked  the  boy. 
"Come  along  with  me.  You're  a  mys- 
tery to  me,  but  it  will  do  the  folks  at 
the  hotel  good  to  see  what  I'm  bringin' 
in  this  time,"  and  he  chuckled  in  youth- 
ful anticipation  of  what  was  to  follow. 

Rip  tottered  feebly  along  beside 
Youth.  He  placed  his  frail  old  feet  gin- 
gerly on  the  smoothness  of  the  gleaming 
highway  and  ascertained  beyond  a  doubt 
that  it  was  not  a  mirage.  A  nameless 
terror  filled  his  soul  as  a  whole  flock  of 
the  wheeled  'boats'  careened  and  flew 
perilously  near  him,  emitting  as  they 
went  shrieks  such  as  that  which  had 
startled  Rip  back  into  a  terrified  wake- 
fulness. 

All  of  these  swift-wheeled  demons  had 
plates  with  numbers  enameled  on  them, 
but  Rip's  sleep-saturated  eyes  were  not 
quick  enough  to  make  them  out.  Be- 
wilderment stalked  stubbornly  at  his 
heels.  He  plied  the  wondering  boy  with 
hesitant  and  strange  questions,  and  to 
his  amazement  he  learned  that  the  region 


of  wilderness  he  had  been  wont  to  tramp 
in  kingly  solitude  in  other  days  was  now 
the  mecca  of  many  people — that  they 
owned  automobiles,  the  fearful  things 
that  flew  along  the  highways  shrieking 
and  tearing  great  holes  in  the  air  as  they 
went. 

Rip  shivered  with  the  eerie  strangeness 
of  it  all.  The  boy  looked  at  him  curi- 
ously. 

"You  came  to  the  right  spot  when 
you  picked  WILLITS,"  he  assured  Rip. 
"Folks  get  younger  and  younger  up  here. 
It's  the  life,"  he  added  confidently,  as 
he  unconsciously  walked  more  erect. 

"We've  got  some  wonderful  things  up 
here  in  Willits,"  he  went  on,  "and  say, 
do  you  play  tennis  and  golf?"  he  asked 
suddenly,  with  the  enthused  inconsistency 
of  Youth.  "We've  got  both,  and  plenty 
of  fishing  and  boating." 

Poor  Rip  gasped  and  reeled  mentally. 
What  in  the  world  did  these  things 
mean,  and  what  were  these  strange 
games  ? 
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The  boy  instinctively  sensed  a  bit  of 
the  aged  sleeper's  bewilderment. 

"Oh,  I  say,  we'll  soon  have  you  out  on 
the  green  swinging  a  wicked  mashie  with 
the  best  of  "em,"  laughed  the  boy,  con- 
fidently. 

Rip  groaned,  but  he  was  game. 

"Do  you  mind  telling  me  what  date 
this  is,  son?"  Rip's  voice  actually  bent 
and  cracked  a  bit. 

"Oh,  it's  Sunday — but,"  he  added  has- 
tily, "don't  let  that  worry  you,"  as  he 
glanced  doubtfully  at  the  frayed  frag- 
ments of  Rip's  fluttering  garb. 

"But  I  mean  what  DATE,"  insisted 
Rip.  He  had  strength  enough  by  this 
time  to  add  emphasis  to  his  question,  for 
life  was  surging  back  to  him  in  this  in- 
vigorating atmosphere.  "Everything 
seems  so  changed — so — so  young,"  and 
his  voice  trailed  along  in  a  smothered 
yawn. 

"It's  December  20th,  1925,  here,"  an- 
swered the  boy. 

Rip  Van  Tinkb  stopped  in  his  tracks 
as  though  petrified. 

"Nineteen  twenty-five,''  he  echoed. 
"Boy — are  you  mad?" 

"Not  at  you,  mister,"  assured  the 
youth  with  a  grin,  and  he  accordingly 
traced  out  the  year  for  Rip  on  the  new 
license  plate  of  a  racy-looking  car  parked 
near  the  Van  Hotel. 

Rip  hazily  remembered  the  old  calen- 
dar in  the  little  Ukiah  lunch  room  twen- 
ty years  ago — the  dimly  remembered  cal- 
endar of  1905 — the  last  Rip  had  ever 
looked  upon  or  had  even  thought  about. 

Twenty  years — what  had  become  of 
the  interval?  The  gaily-clad  people  now 
swarming  curiously  about  him  and  his 
boyish  companion  greatly  confused  Rip. 
These  gay  people — their  lively  mode  of 
speech  and  dress — the  wheeled  demons 
of  many  colors  racing  the  Redwood 
Highway — all  this  terrified  him.  Rip 
secretly  longed  for  the  well-remembered 
ruts  and  bumps  of  twenty  years  ago,  and 
for  the  solitude  of  his  ancient  rambles 
through  Mendocino.  The  world  of  1925 
blinded  and  bewildered  him  after  his 
long  sleep,  and  he  was  miserably  un- 
happy. 

But  the  good  people  of  Willits  wel- 
comed the  straggler  within  their  genial 
midst.  They  took  Rip  among  them. 


They  arrayed  him  in  gay  garments  that 
rivalled  the  glory  of  their  gardens.  They 
plied  him  with  delicious  food.  He  tasted 
of  venison,  of  quail  and  of  wild  ducks. 
Mountain  trout  left  the  clear  depths  of 
James  Creek  to  repose  on  lemon-gar- 
nished platters  set  before  the  ravenous 
Rip  in  the  Willits  Hotel. 

They  pridefully  took  Rip  to  a  hill- 
top and  showed  him  the  shimmering 
length  and  breadth  of  the  Willits  Val- 
ley below.  They  extolled  the  rare  love- 
liness of  the  oak-clad  foothills  set  as  a 
sheltering  screen  in  the  background  of 
Willits.  They  took  him  among  the 
fields  of  waving  grasses.  He  listened 
with  them  to  the  music  of  babbling 
brooks  and  murmuring  creeks  of  whose 
existence  Rip  had  not  dreamed  e*ven  dur- 
ing his  long  20-year  nap. 

They  showed  him  their  glowing 
mad  rone  trees,  their  pines  and  their 
mountain  laurel.  They  took  him  among 
their  great  live  oaks  which  were  youth- 
ful trees  before  his  mother  ever  thought 
of  becoming  Mrs.  Van  Tinkle!  He  be- 
gan to  understand  and  appreciate  the 
bubbling  enthusiasm  and  quiet  content- 
ment of  these  good  folk  as  he  walked 
the  winding  ways  of  Mendocino. 

Complete  wakefulness  raced  through 
Rip  in  this  gentle  elevation  that  is  Men- 
docino. Once  more  life  began  to  assume 
the  rosy  tint  of  youth  for  Rip,  and  grad- 
ually he  became  refreshed  and  wide- 
awake. 

The  crystalline  waters  that  were  the 
Morris  Dam  fascinated  him,  and  he 
plotted  to  disturb  the  placidity  of  its 
glassy  surface  by  paddling  his  own  canoe 
over  it  some  day. 

Cares  fell  from  him  like  autumn 
leaves  from  a  tired  tree,  and  he  came  to 
prefer  gazing  over  the  white  surface  of 
the  Dam  on  clear  moonlit  nights  rather 
than  slumbering.  Indeed,  it  was  a  dif- 
derent  Rip  who  learned  that  the  days 
can  be  all  too  short.  He  made  firm 
friends  and  many.  Among  the  cheerful 
homes  clustered  in  the  Willits  Valley 
there  was  neither  log  cabin  nor  bungalow 
whose  latch-string  was  not  out  for  Rip 
Van  Tinkle. 

The  progress  of  the  Morris  Dam  in- 
terested him  greatly.  The  busy  lane  of 


travel  that  was  the  Redwood  Highway 
through  the  heart  of  Willits,  too,  fas- 
cinated him,  for  here  he  found  a  linger- 
ing bit  of  the  wanderlust  that  spoke  the 
language  of  his  innermost  wanderer's 
heart. 

Only  one  sacrifice  had  he  made  fol- 
lowing his  sudden  awakening  and  that 
was  when  he  parted  with  his  long  beard, 
which,  even  at  its  best  had  become  a 
source  of  annoying  entanglement!  The 
winds  had  promptly  come  and  blown  the 
gray  strands  of  it  right  and  left  so  that 
in  years  to  come  you  and  I  may  see  bits 
of  it  hanging  from  old  lichen-hung  oaks 
far  and  wide  throughout  Mendocino! 

Then  came  the  inevitable  day  when 
Rip  was  seen  to  make  his  guilty  way  to 
Ukiah,  where  he  indulged  in  a  most 
mysterious  interview  with  a  certain  shop- 
keeper, and  where  he  peeped  shyly  but 
lovingly  at  tennis  rackets!  But  his  cour- 
age failed  him,  and  hesitation  lost  a  sale 
to  the  too-eager  shop-keeper  just  at  the 
psychological  moment.  But  when  Rip 
returned  home  to  Willits  at  sunset  that 
late  afternoon  he  was  tremulously  happy 
with  the  daring  secret  of  a  shining  new 
canoe  of  crimson  hue  and  a  ridiculous 
little  b>ribboned  ukelele  that  had  com- 
pletely hypnotized  him.  Both  articles 
were  ordered  to  follow  him  the  next  day. 

That  night  he  danced  in  the  great 
lobby  of  the  Willits  Hotel,  and  the 
world  reeled  .with  happiness  for  Rip  Van 
Tinkle.  Great  shadows  moved  gro- 
tesquely on  the  walls  and  the  ceilings  as 
the  merry-makers  moved  to  and  fro  to 
the  rhythmic  swaying  of  a  waltz  before 
the  great  open  fire-place  whose  glow 
transformed  even  the  night  shadows  out- 
side. Rip  had  slept  so  long  it  seemed  he 
wished  never  to  sleep  again.  His  heart 
had  become  very  young.  It  was  a  good 
world  and  a  merry  one  at  Willits! 

At  last  even  the  robins  came  to  won- 
der regularly  at  the  strange,  early-morn- 
ing disturbance  of  their  rural  slumbers. 
Peeping  drowsily  over  the  edge  of  their 
nests  they  could  make  out  nothing  in  the 
dim  dawn  but  the  departing  flip  of  Rip's 
sportive  golf  coat  as  he  joyously  pursued 
a  tiny  white  ball  over  toward  the  seventh 
hole,  blithely  swinging  a  new  iron-shod 
club  as  he  went  whistling  by! 
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iHE  huge  beach  bum  slumped  over 
the  bar  and  scowled  ominously  at 
.    _      Hot  Sake  Red,  who  conducted  the 
swipes-house  which  was   known   as  the 
:  No  Caste  Inn.   The  bestial  creature  was 
known    to    his    intimates    as    Dewdrop 
Crothers,     crimp,     runner,     thief,     and 
otherwise   18-carat  no-good.     His  nick- 
:  name  came  from  the  fact  that  one  of  his 
•  eyes  was  droopy,  red-lidded  and  forever 
•wept  a  tear. 

"Say,  Red,"  he  rasped,  "have  I  boned 
yuh  for  a  drink,  yet,  today?" 

Hot  Sake  Red  met  the  query  with  his 
.  customary  evasiveness. 

"How  the  hell  do  I  know!     There's 
been  a  hundred  bums  hit  me  for  a  drink 
today.     I  can't  keep  track  of  'em  all." 
',     Again   Crothers  scowled   menacingly, 
and  his  lips  set  in  a  leer. 

"Well,  if  I  aint— by  God!— I  didn't 
mean  t'  overlook  yuh." 

Red  complied.  It  suddenly  dawned 
'  upon  him  that  he  had  known  this  indi- 
vidual sometime  previously.  He  needed 
time  to  think.  Then  he  remembered. 
Crothers — his  name  was  not  Crothers 
then — once  conducted  the  business  of 
furnishing  men  for  Alaskan  whaling 
:  ships  sailing  from  San  Francisco.  He 
remembered,  now,  that  he  had  once  sam- 
pled Crothers'  hospitality  in  the  Seamen's 
Institute.  He  remembered,  too,  that, 
the  next  morning  after,  he  was  in  the 
stinking,  lurching  foc'sle  of  the  Madame 
X.,  captained  by  Rufus  Martin,  the 
1  "hardest-case"  skipper  known  to  any  sea. 
A  drink  and  a  pinch  of  chloral  had  done 
the  trick. 

Red's  immobile  face  belied  the  tur- 
moil of  revenge  that  surged  within  him. 

But  Crothers  had  not  recognized  Hot 

;  Sake  Red,  else  he  would  never  have  gone 

,  into  the  No  Caste  Inn.   He  gulped  down 

his  snack,  wiped  his  mouth  with  the  back 

of  a  full  fist,   strode  to  the  door,   and 

glowered   out   across  the   turbulence   of 

the  bar. 

Suddenly  Crothers'  eyes  focused  upon 
1  a  fore-an'-aft  tops'l  schooner,  heaving-to 
inside  the  reef.  He  studied  it  for  sev- 
eral long  moments,  then  a  brightening  of 
expectation  crept  into  his  face.  An  old 
friend  had  arrived.  Drinks  now  would 
come  aplenty.  He  turned  and  remarked  ! 

"Boat  comin'  in.  Looks  like  the 
Madame  X." 

'A  cryptic  silence  fell,  as  Hot  Sake 
Red  joined  Crothers.  In  Red's  bosom 
was  an  exquisite  elation. 

So,  into  moorage  and  the  vapid  har- 
bor of  Koloa  came  the  Madame  X ,  to 
renew  acquaintance  with  two  of  her  for- 
mer associates.  Joy  and  hilarity  was  the 
atmosphere  that  pervaded  her  decks.  The 
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haul  had  been  good  and  the  evening  ad- 
vertised a  liberal  modicum  of  "Dr. 
Funk"  and  squareface  for  all.  Hauling 
chanties  rose  discordantly  from  the  whis- 
kery throats  of  sea-bullies,  as  they  furled 
jibs  and  mains'ls;  quips  were  tossed  by 
gray  Polynesian  steersmen ;  bos'n's  whis- 
tles purled  jovially  and  lines  were  bent 
around  their  pins  with  a  willingness  by 
bloated  renegades  and  riffraff. 
"Oh,  whiskey  is  the  life  of  man, 

Whiskey!     Johnnie! 
It  always  was  since  time  began, 

Whiskey  for  me  Johnnie! 


So  Dewdrop  Crothers  let  out  a  one- 
quart  notch  in  his  belt  and  ordered  his 
red-eye  with  a  gusto. 

"Move  in  on  this,  you  deck-lice,"  or- 
dered Captain  Rufus  Martin,  tossing  a 
fat  sack  upon  the  bar — "all  of  you.  May- 
be I  am  a  man-mauler,  but  I  blows  my 
yen  with  my  mates.  Have  all  you  want ; 
it's  your  last  chance.  'Cause  after  to- 
night I'm  retiring.  I  got  my  pile.  Just 
look  at  them  babies." 

He  untied  the  sack  and  exposed  his 
wealth — some  of  the  finest  pearls  ever 
brought  to  the  surface  of  any  water. 

The  sight  of  those  sheening  globules 
brought  an  idea  into  Crothers'  head. 


The   Sii'ipe   House,    better    knoivns    us   "No    Caste   Inn" 


Oh,  whiskey  makes  me  wear  old  clothes, 

Whiskey!     Johnnie! 

'Twos  whiskey   that  gave   me  a  broken 
nose, 

Oh,  whiskey  for  me  Johnnie!" 

Then,  an  hour  later,  Koloa  bared  her 
Stygian  breasts  to  mother  the  wastrels 
of  her  waters,  who  made  clamorous  buf- 
fonery  at  her  skirts.  The  No  Caste  Inn 
was  their  Valhalla. 

Portuguese,  Swede,  Tongan,  Japanese, 
Lascar,  Limejuicer,  and  whatnot  tapped 
at  the  portals  of  the  ale-house  and  with- 
in its  cobwebbed  confines  rubbed  elbows 
as  comrade  and  brother. 

Cash  was  free  and  drinks  came  often. 


Greediness  took  root  like  a  cancer  in  his 
breast,  though  he  would  not  have  toiled 
one  day  for  all  the  wealth  in  Neptune's 
realm. 

Hot  Sake  Red  noticed  Crothers' 
avaricious  interest  and  passed  him  a 
meaning  glance.  Immediately  he  went 
into  an  ante-room.  Crothers  followed. 
There  banalities  were  waved  aside.  Red 
spoke  plainly  for  he  knew  Crothers' 
record. 

"You  got  the  same  notion  that  I  got, 
aint  yuh?  Are  you  on?" 

Crothers   nodded   assent. 

"All  right.     Tonight?" 

Another  nod  from  Crothers  settled 
the  affair. 
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THERE  was  an  ulterior  purpose  in 
Hot  Sake  Red's  design.  For  years 
he  had   nursed  a  grudge  against 
Captain  Martin.  The  welts  on  his  back 
never  permitted  him  to  forget  the  treat- 
ment   he    received    while    a    boat-puller 
aboard  the  Madame  X.    Now  there  was 
not  only  robbery  in  his  heart,  but  mur- 
der.    He  smiled   in   anticipation,   as  he 
put  fresh  glasses  on  the  bar. 

In  the  meantime  Crothers  began  to 
consider  his  own  plan  of  escape.  He 
knew  well  that  it  would  be  an  impossi- 
bility to  flee  from  the  islands;  all  out- 
going ships  would  be  watched.  He  knew 
he  would  be  compelled  to  seek  seclusion 
in  the  island,  until  the  affair  blew  over. 
But  where  could  he  go,  he  asked  himself. 

Crothers  slapped  his  knee  impulsively 
upon  the  entry  into  the  place  of  a  half- 
cast  Hawaiian,  Johnny  Aleipata. 

When  Crothers  had  "gone  native"  it 
was  because  of  Aleipata's  sister.  Crothers 
had  married  her  and  had  fled  with  her 
into-  the  hills.  There  she  suffered  un- 
speakable torments  under  his  officious 
paws.  It  was  rumored  that  she  after- 
ward died  of  the  treatment. 

"Hello,  Johnny,"   greeted  .Crothers. 

Aleipata  lifted  a  dirty,  flea-bitten  face 
from  the  out-stretched  hand  to  a  malig- 
nant countenance,  and  shuddered.  Then 
his  eyes  gleamed  red  with  hatred,  but  he 
smiled  and  returned  the  salute.  Though 
haole  swipes  had  made  him  but  a  snivel- 
ing, he  saw  his  sister,  her  trusting  eyes, 
her  tendrilly  hair,  her  chiseled  breasts, 
and  her  childish  confidence. 

Nothing  loath  Johnny  joined  the 
gang,  under  Crothers'  oily  urge.  Croth- 
ers watched  the  color  mount  to  the  half- 
caste's  temples  as  he  downed  swig  upon 
swig.  Soon,  he  knew,  Johnny  would  be 
ripe  for  the  question.  When  Aleipata 
had  a  few  more,  he  said : 

"You  aint  got  nothin'  against  me,  are 
yuh,  Johnny?" 

"No.  Say  not.  We  good  frien',"  re- 
turned Johnny.  The  world  was  large, 
round  and  rosy  for  him  at  that  moment. 

"You  like  easy  money,  Johnny?" 
queried  Crothers  unctuously. 

The  hapa-haale's  face  beamed  a  fa- 
vorable reply.  Crothers  motioned  him 
to  one  side. 

"I  might  want  to  lay  low  for  a  little 
while,  Johnny,"  Crothers  began. 

Aleipata  nodded  in  understanding. 
Crothers  was  about  to  pick  some  sailor's 
pockets,  or  bludgeon  one. 

"You  told  me  once  about  a  cave  be- 
hind a  waterfall,"  coaxed  Crothers. 

John's  heart  quickened.  Yes,  there 
was  such  a  place.  Indeed,  he  would 
show  his  comrade  the  exact  place,  if  he 
were  allowed  a  share  in  the  loot. 

"Absolutely,"  agreed  Crothers,  a  dis- 
torted grin  smearing  his  lips,  as  he  added 
to  himself  in  thought ;  "maybe." 


Again  they  joined  the  noisy  wassail. 
A  brawl  was  in  order. 

"Giff  me  a  chin,"  a  son  of  Hamburg 
demanded  of  Red. 

"Har,  har,  har!"  bellowed  a  huge 
Swede,  at  one  end  of  the  bar.  "You 
hear  vot  hay  sed?  Hay  ban  har  in  dis 
place  for  sax  yars,  and  hay  can't  say 
'yin'  yet." 

The  German  was  insulted  and  hu- 
miliated. In  another  instant  the  two 
men  of  beef  and  brawn  were  mixing  it. 
Hammer-like  slugs  found  the  face  of 
one  and  the  other.  The  crowd  jostled 
each  other  and  backed  away  to  give  room 
to  the  contestants. 

Hot  Sake  Red  mingled  with  the  on- 
lookers. It  was  the  very  opportunity 
for  which  he  had  hoped.  He  was  Bow- 
ery-born, and  had  later  gained  a  gradua- 
tion from  San  Francisco's  Barbary 
Coast.  Two  of  his  ringers  slipped  into 
Crothers'  pocket.  With  the  deftness  and 
artistry  of  his  training,  he  drew  forth 
Crothers'  knife. 

There  was  the  very  weapon  with 
which  to  commit  the  very  crime  he  had 
in  mind.  Why  not  bump-off  the  skip- 
per with  Crothers'  knife?  Yes,  and 
Crothers  too!  A  pretty  situation! — 
which  could  not  be  explained.  Red  would 
never  be  suspected.  He  surely  would 
be  in  the  clear.  Also  he  would  have 
double  revenge,  as  well  as  the  loot. 

"A  couple  o'  Daniels  has  come  to 
judgment,"  he  muttered. 

The  fistic  encounter  was  of  short  dur- 
ation. Bar-room  brawls  were  too  com-  • 
mon  to  be  given  much  notice.  Hence 
the  incident  was  soon  forgotten,  with 
the  beaten  Swede  buying  the  next  round 
of  drinks,  which  drove  away  all  ill  feel- 
ings from  the  combatants. 

Finally  the  evening  grew  late.  A  few 
had  succumbed  to  Bacchus  and  Mor- 
pheus and  were  snoring  in  their  corners. 
Others,  sodden,  departed  arm  in  arm, 
avowing  eternal  friendship,  some  to  ship, 
and  some  in  search  of  courtesans  to 
Aphrodite. 

When  Red,  Crothers,  and  Johnny 
Aleipata  were  alone,  Crothers  assumed 
the  initiative  and  gave  final  instructions. 
Speaking  in  an  undertone  he  outlined 
his  plan  of  procedure. 

"Johnny,"  he  said,  "we  meet  you  here. 
You  an'  me  beat  it.  Red  has  got  to 
'tend  to  his  business.  Remember,  now, 
wait  here  for  me,  an'  no  funny  business, 
or — "  adding  emphasis  to  his  words, 
Crothers  grabbed  the  half-caste  by  the 
throat  and  sunk  his  fingers  in  deeply — 
"you  croak.  Savvee?" 

Johnny  pleaded  trustfulness  and  obe- 
dience, and  simpered  like  a  beaten  dog; 
but  a  dormant  desire  within  him  had 
taken  new  life. 

The  lambent  sparks  of  nefariousness 
blazed  out  brightly  between  the  plotters. 


As  partners  in  crime  they  prodded  each 
other  with  lewd,  baroque  yarns  of  the 
water-front  and  tossed  rotten  puns 
about ;  yet  underneath  the  surface  of  it 
all  was  the  nitrous,  sinister  warning  of 
death  should  the  one  betray  the  other. 

They  crept  down  to  the  dock  and, 
from  behind  a  pile  of  lumber,  watched 
the  Madame  X.  for  a  space.  Not  a 
sound  was  to  be  heard  on  her  decks. 
Not  a  soul  was  to  be  seen. 

"Think  it's  safe?"  questioned  Red 
hoarsely. 

"Sure  it's  safe,"  Crothers  grunted.  "If 
they  was  anybody  awake,  they'd  be  sing- 
in'  or  fightin'."  To  give  proof  to  his 
words  the  ship's  bell  struck  six  times  in 
double-tap.  Had  there  been  a  watch 
the  strikes  would  have  been  repeated 
from  the  bell  at  the  foc'sle-head,  and 
the  cry  of  "All's  well,  sir." 

"Three  o'clock,"  announced  Red,  as, 
followed  by  Crothers,  he  scrambled  into 
a  skiff  at  the  foot  of  the  dock. 

Softly,  like  cats,  they  crept  aboard  and 
dodged  about  in  the  swart  shadows  till 
they  gained  the  skipper's  cabin,  and  into 
its  interior.  There  they  listened  for  a 
moment  and  allowed  their  eyes  to  be- 
come accustomed  to  the  pale  luminosity 
of  the  cabin.  Both  tensed,  as  a  noise 
was  heard  from  an  adjoining  cabin  which 
they  took  to  be  the  skipper's  sleeping 
quarters.  It  was  only  the  incoherent 
mutterings  of  a  person  in  a  drunken 
nightmare.  But  it  made  the  thieves  real- 
ize their  position.  Crothers  looked  about 
for  something  with  which  to  arm  him- 
self. Not  so  with  Red ;  his  hand  clutched 
the  handle  of  a  steel  blade. 

The  walls  of  the  cabin  afforded 
Crothers  plenty  choice  in  the  way  of 
weapons.  Captain  Rufus  Martin  had 
been  a  collector  of  curios  during  his  years 
of  travel  and  trading  in  the  South  Seas. 
Congruously  about  were  war  implements 
that  ranged  from  shark-tooth  stabbing- 
knives  to  Filipino  bolos.  Crothers  seized 
from  its  hooks,  under  a  Samoan  lava- 
lava  god,  a  Marquesan  war-club  of  ti- 
wood,  in  which  was  set  a  triple  row  of 
triangular  razor-edged  teeth  of  a  shark. 
He  smiled  unrelentingly  as  he  fingered 
its  round  smooth  handle.  Simian-like 
he  crept  to  the  side  of  Red. 

"Where  th'  hell  do  yuh  s'ppose  they're 
at?"  Crothers  ventured  huskily. 

"Well,  hunt  for  "em,"  growled  Red. 
"Look  in  the  old  man's  room." 

Quick  to  obey,  Crothers  sneaked 
stealthily  into  the  tiny  dark  cabin. 

ONE,   two — five  minutes  passed — 
the  moonlight  spreading  a  sickly 
pallor  in  the  cabin  before  Crothers  re- 
turned.   Like  a  shadow  he  came,  a  tri- 
umphant gleam  in  his  face,  holding  out 

(Continued  on  Page  24) 
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Days  of  '49 
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Sutler's  Mill  where  Marshall  discovered  gold   in   January   1849 


FOR  VIVIDNESS  and  intensity, 
•_nd  lurid  presentation  in  fiction 
ff  ym,  the  novel  by  the  above  title 
writt-n  by  Gordon  Young  easily  sur- 
pass s  anything  ever  done  presenting  the 
goH  r  h  from  the  States  to  California 
in  1  '49.  (George  H.  Doran  Co.,  N.  J.) 
'  h  author  was  for  some  time  on  the 
1  ifr  TV  page  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 
Dt  '.  'g  this  employment  he  fell  into 
sc'na  io  production  and  helped  put  on 
tli  een  a  South-seas  picture,  "The 
Idoi  D  incer.  From  this  he  entered  the 
fiction  fi  Id,  having  "Wild  Blood"  and 
"S-ibert  of  the  Island,"  by  same  pub- 
lishers. 

Th:  new  novel  has  worldwide  screen 
poi  ibLities,  equal  to  "The  Covered 
Wagon,  '  or  evan  surpassing  Emerson 
Hoi  gh  i  western  classic  in  romantic,  his- 
toric and  world-enthralling  financial  in- 
terest. The  opening  chapter  is  a  sum- 
mary of  the  gold  discovery  in  January, 
1848,  by  James  Marshall  at  Suiter's 
Mill  and  the  resulting  national  move- 
ment of  300,000  people  across  the  Amer- 
ican desert  and  by  water  of  560  vessels 


around  Cape  Horn.    In  February,  1848, 
there  were  2,000  Americans  in  Califor- 
nia.     In   December,    1849,    there   were 
56,000.     By  1854  there  were  300,000. 
Between  these  dates  San  Francisco  grew 
like  a  giant  mushroom  on  the  sandhills 
from  the  little  Spanish  village  of  Yerba 
Buena   to    a    roaring   metropolis.      The 
author  has  ransacked  the  resources  of  re- 
liable history  for  the  material  facts  and 
the   cast   of   characters   making   up   the 
ever-changing  and  rapidly  shifting  scenes 
depicted    in    his   blood-stained    chapters. 
In  those  maddening  days  when  the  lure 
of  gold  was  the  prevailing  passion,  by 
actual  record  from  1840  to  1854  inclu- 
sive 4200  murders  were  committed.    As 
many  more  were  hung  and  lynched.   Out 
of  1200  homicides  in  San  Francisco  alone 
there  was  but  one  conviction  and  duel- 
ling was  an  everyday  event.    Social  dis- 
tinctions  were  wiped    out.      The   cour- 
tesan was  if  anything  more  conspicuous 
and   more   highly   honored    than   honest 
women.    There  was  strictly  speaking  no 
such  thing  as  society.    The  frail  woman 
is  shown  in  these  chapters  to  have  been 


given  all  the  delicate  consideration  due 
to  the  finest  lady  of  immaculate  morals. 
In  spite  of  this  characteristic  of  the  gold 
days  virtue  and  domestic  honor  gained 
the  ascendancy  and  in  the  later  develop- 
ment indecency  slunk  away  and  hid  it- 
self, as  history  records  the  world  over. 

The  most  pyrotechnical  chapters  are 
those  devoted  to  the  gambling  houses 
and  saloons,  and  the  exploits  of  the 
Hounds  and  Vigilance  Committees,  or- 
ganizations that  administered  justice  and 
even  enforced  civil  laws,  the  expulsion 
of  the  "greasers,"  a  common  name  for 
all  Mexican  and  Spanish  elements  which 
originated  from  the  sheriff  of  San  Fran- 
cisco turning  over  bills  for  collection 
against  them  to  these  super-judicial  offi- 
cers of  the  law. 

In  a  superb  literary  style  the  author 
pictures  the  different  elements,  and  de- 
scribes in  burning  outlines  the  rough, 
robust  miner  of  '49  as  being  at  times 
grotesque  and  brutal.  "They  worked 
hard,  they  played  hard,  they  told  the 
truth,  and  they  were  honest  men.  They 
ruled  themselves  with  lash  and  noose, 
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and  had  no  law  but  there  own  will."  The 
women  in  these  chapters,  especially  those 
of  Spanish  or  European  blood,  were  pas- 
sionate in  character,  impulsive  as  a  child, 
they  appear  on  the  screen  in  flashing 
colors  that  will  thrill  the  world  anew. 
Among  them  was  Lola  Montez,  Coun- 
tess of  Lansfeldt,  favorite  of  the  King 
of  Bavaria,  Queen  of  the  courtesan  ele- 
ment. All  masquerade  balls  carried  a 
footnote  on  cards  of  admission  "Leave 
weapons  outside."  Juanita,  a  young 
Mexican  girl  scarcely  five  feet  high,  with 
a  slender  symmetrical  figure,  agile  and 
extremely  graceful  in  her  movements, 
known  in  all  mining  districts  as  a  tigress 
who  had  killed  many  men  was  publicly 
hung.  The  slogan  of  the  miners  was, 
"Give  her  a  fair  trial  and  hang  her." 

The  author  surpasses  any  previous 
writer  of  wild  west  fiction  in  paragraphs 
describing  crises  of  action  when  passion- 
ate men  and  women  came  in  lethal  con- 
tact in  days  of  '49.  Take  this: 

Her  hand  swung  to  her  breast  and  the 
handle  of  the  dagger  appeared  between 
her  fingers,  but  he  threw  back  his  shoul- 
ders as  if  to  take  the  blow  and  looked 
her  straight  in  the  eyes.  Something  so 
nearly  like  fear  of  him  came  over  her 
that  her  hand  dropped  away  from  the 
jeweled  hilt ;  but  the  shudder  she  felt 
might  not  have  deterred  her  had  not  her 
head,  even  in  that  instant,  been  flashing 
with  half-glimpsed  thoughts  of  a  better 
revenge." 

The  wild  and  grotesque  phases  of  days 
of  '49  in  San  Francisco  were  described 
as  a  spectacle  by  a  judge  on  the  bench 
rendering  his  decision.  He  said  in  these 
prophetic  words: 

"We  are  passing  through  a  phase  of 
heroic  barbarism,  Homeric,  or  more 
nearly,  sir,  in  some  aspects,  Elizabethan 
— Elizabethan,  when  men  who  ventured 
greatly  and  singed  the  beards  of  kings 


spent  plundered  wealth  in  revelries 
where  bejeweled  women,  and  burly  cour- 
tiers in  velvets  drank  themselves  dead 
and  fell  vomiting  on  the  rushes  that 
served  to  cover  their  floors.  Here  in  our 
city  men  with  muddy  boots,  boots  on 
feet  that  have  trampled  across  a  con- 
tinent, stamp  over  silken  rugs;  and  hands 
calloused  from  swinging  picks  stroke  the 
dainty  fingers  of  sinuously  fierce  and  be- 
jeweled women,  while  all  merriment  is 
noise,  riot  and  drunkenness.  Our  city 
is  rude,  strong,  turbulent,  full  of  those 
contrasts  that  denote  barbarism.  For 
ten  thousand  years  a  turbulent,  adven- 
turous vanguard  has  led  our  people  west- 
ward from  the  Asiatic  cradle  that  rocked 
the  new-born  race  of  the  Caucasian,  and 
here  the  march  of  Empire  ends.  Here 
in  California  ends  that  great  migration 
of  the  Caucasian  people.  There  are  no 
longer  unknown  lands  and  wildernesses 
before  them.  Here  the  swarming  cara- 
vans of  Man  will  pile  up  in  dense  com- 
munities, spread  out,  with  a  flowing 
movement  and  press  backward  on  to  the 
country  through  which  they  have  come. 
Here  along  the  western  coast  of  Amer- 
ica is  where  God  has  drawn  his  finger 
and  said,  'No  farther.  Stand  and  ful- 
fill your  destiny..'  Here  Destiny  begins 
the  final  chapter  in  the  history  of  the 
white  race;  and  we,  barbarians  in  this 
year  of  our  Lord,  1849,  are  merely  the 
vanguard  that  has  reached  the  last  out- 
post. 

"The  rudness  and  noise  of  our  new 
land,  its  strength  and  its  weaknesses,  its 
evil  aspects  and  its  virtues,  its  orgies  in 
the  houses  of  the  harlot,  its  hymns  and 
prayers  in  the  rough-hewn  houses  of  God 
on  the  hillsides — all  this  is  but  the  pre- 
liminary scribblings  on  the  great  scroll 
of  a  new  center  of  civilization.  The 
flood  of  the  future  beats  upon  these 
shores!" 


Gordon  Young  deserves  thanks  in  let- 
ters of  silver  on  a  plate  of  gold  for  a 
noble  tribute  he  pays  to  the  womanhood 
that  came  across  the  plains  from  two 
to  three  thousand  miles  or  sailed  ten 
thousand  miles  in  old,  worn-out  and  re- 
built ships  around  Cape  Horn  to  reach 
the  shores  of  the  fabled  land  of  gold,  and 
lay  foundations  for  a  glorious  common- 
wealth. Here  is  a  passage  that  should 
be  inscribed  in  glowing  letters  and  hung 
in  the  halls  of  native  sons  and  daughters 
and  the  homes  of  their  descendants: 

"Out  of  the  backwoods  they  came, 
hundreds,  thousands,  of  those  women; 
uneducated,  harsh  of  voice,  unmannerly 
in  the  manner  of  daintily  reared  women, 
but  pure  of  spirit  and  fearless.  They 
marched  on  foot  in  step  with  husbands, 
fathers,  brothers,  reading  their  Bible  by 
the  light  of  camp-fires  on  the  plains,  fol- 
lowing as  surely  as  did  ever  the  chosen 
of  the  Lord  the  cloud  by  day,  the  pillar 
of  fire  by  night;  encompassed  by  dan- 
gers, they  sang  their  hymns  with  the 
glow  of  smoldering  embers  on  their  faces, 
and  lifted  their  faces  to  the  stars  search- 
ing out  the  countenance  of  God,  beseech- 
ing His  mercy  with  words  of  inviolable 
faith.  They  passed  through  the  Shadow 
of  the  Valley  of  Death,  miracles  attend- 
ed them  and  they  did  not  perish;  they 
pressed  on,  giving  courage  to  those  about 
them,  sustained  .by  the  strength  that  is 
Womanhood ;  and  when  they  entered  the 
Golden  State,  they  demanded  not  gold, 
but  homes,  schools  for  their  children, 
houses  for  the  worship  of  God.  It  was 
the  women  of  '49  and  the  '50s,  gaunt, 
fierce-eyed,  unafraid,  refined  by  a  faith 
that  is  greater  than  grace  of  speech  or 
smoothness  of  manner,  wives  and  daugh- 
ters worthy  of  men  who  dared  the  des- 
erts and  the  mountains — it  was  these 
women  who  laid  the  hearthstones  of 
California." 
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ffleptilia 

THESE   are   the   rebel   spirits   who   were   driven 
From  heaven  to  earth,  and  who  remember  heaven, 
And  wound  its  wisdom,  as  their  bellies  crawl 
The  academy,  the  judgment  seat,  the  hall, 
Keeping  the   angel's   subtlety  of  mind 
With  which  to  fool  their  kindred  as  mankind; 
But   serpents  always   as  they  wind,   seduce 
With  dreams  and  prophecies  for  satanic  use. 

Theirs  is  the  art  which  takes  a  cosmic  law 

To  break  the  tablets  of  the  soul,  and  awe 

With  universals,  rules  that  stay  the  strife 

True  in  the  relative  wisdom  of  man's  life. 

Eternal  truths  these   trifling   fiends   employ 

Man's  will  and  sense  of  the  average  to  destroy, 

And   coin  thereby  the  metals   of  man's  soul 

For  place,  for  gold,  revenge  and  for  control. 

Or  in  the  pint  cup  of  a  mortal  good 

They  pour  from  heaven  a  universal  flood 

Of  general  theorems  till  it  overflows 

With  water  that  no  mortal  being  knows; 

Thus  intermingling,  and  so  drowning  out 

Man's  little  wisdom  with  a  flood  of  doubt; 

Albeit  they  undermine,  destroy,  annul 

With  reasons  shallow  as  the  serpent's  skull; 

As  when  denying  the  freedom  of  the  will 

They  mask  themselves  with  charity  for  the  ill; 

Enact  the  ill  themselves,  and  turn  to  save 

A  murderer  self-constructed  from  a  knave, 

And  use  the  pessimist's  philosophy 

With  which  to  fool  a  judge,  and  earn  a  fee! 

Cities  of  God,  Utopias  are  their  haunt, 

And  factions  which  originate  in  want. 

Not  there  to  tempt  so  much,  as  feed  with  hope 

Envy  and  tumult  and  the  souls  who  grope. 

But  who  arising  to  follow  only  find 

Their  leader  vanished  in  the  stormy  wind. 

Nothing   is   true.    And   this   they   demonstrate 

When  their  deluded  crew  has  met  the  fate, 

The  rebel  angels  of  the  earth,  who  now 

Are  souls  of  men  with  sweat  upon. the  brow, 

Who  strive  to  conquer  wisdom,  goodness,  pain, 

And  a  lost  heaven  to  be  won  again. 

Nothing  is  good — but  safety  for  themselves, 

Who  having  fanged  with  madness  seek  the  shelves 

High  up  among  the  rocks  which  take  the  sun, 

And  hide  them  from  their  victims  now  undone! 

These  are  the  serpent  children  of  the  Snake 

Who  gave  the  fruit  of  knowledge.    But  these  fake 

The  olden  fruit  with  wax.  which  eaten  shows 

To  man  so  disillusioned  that  he  knows 

Not  good  or  evil,  nor  evil  from  the  good, 

And  what  he  sees  is  never  understood; 

Man  as  a  blindness  and  a  spawn  of  lust 

Must  crawl  forever,  doubt  and  lick  the  dust. 

Progress  must  have  an  end.    What  is  it  pray? 

All  yesterdays  were  even  as  today! 

Whither  so  fast?    The  Piltdown  from  the  rocks 

Laughs  at  your  cities,  and  your  science  mocks, 

And  walks  with  Leonardo  equal,  free 

In  this  reptilian  democracy. 

Not  this  the  fruit   of  knowledge  whereby   we   choose 

The  good  and  evil,  fail  and  win  and  lose 

And  labor  and  so  learn,  and  so  ascend, 

But  hopeless  living  to  the  bitter  end. 

In  spite  of  trees  that  yearly  come  to  leaf; 
And  spite  of  fields  that  yellow  to  the  sheaf; 
And  land  and  water  where  an  infinite  form 
Of  beings  see  and  feel  and  grow  and  swarm; 
And  spite  of  planets,  and  the  space  that  glows 
With  fire  and  worlds  evolving  to  no  close; 
And  spite  of  law  for  souls,  for  worlds  and  life 
The  whole  is  chaos,  folly,  evil,  strife 
To  serpents  that  remember  heaven  and  curse, 
Crawling  the  swamps,  the  far-flung  universe; 
And  in  the  name  of  mercy  which  they  snout 
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Are  pessimists  and  glory  in  their  doubt, 
Denying  there  be  Something  tnat  invests 
As  life  our  body  does,  these  manifests 
Of  worlds  and  living  things,  with  will  or  thought 
Sustaining  life,  and  all  that  force  has  wrought; 
Whose  Giant  Heel  crushing  the  serpent's  head 
Evokes  the  hiss,  "All's  Error,  all  Is  Malice  Led." 
Not  this  from  pity  for  the  race  whose  doom 
Is  walking  life  to  reach  at  last  the  tomb, 
But  fear  and  hatred  of  the  fate  which  takes 
Himself  to  death,  and  all  the  breed  of  snakes! 

These  are  the  swine  that  root  for  Persian  pearls; 

The  gluttons  making  pies  of  singing  merles; 

The  Thomases  that  test  virginities; 

The  Calibans  that  foul  Gethsemanes. 

They  soil  the  robe  of  Circe  to  repay 

Her  sorcery,  but  turning  they  essay 

The  heart  of  love  with  vows,  and  then  they  whore 

For  place  and  money  with  celestial  lore. 

And  perched  like  resting  vultures  on  a  shrine 

They  scheme  for  cake  and  sacramental  wine. 

Their  lazar  souls   infect  the  passing  breeze, 

But  not  as  hypocrites  or  Pharisees, 

Rather  as  Dives  masked  as  Lazarus, 

Rich,  but  for  fallen  crumbs  still  gluttonous. 

They  are  the  criminals  of  thought  who  look  . 

Promethean,  honest  as  an  open  book, 

Scorning  the  church;  and  then  for  human  rights 

Betray  men's  souls,  but  as  ideocrites. 

They  foster  movements  and  reforms,  which  used 

Leave  them  when  they  have  failed  or  have  produced, 

And  disappear,  deserting  for  fresh  campaigns 

Their  followers  in  prison  or  in  chains; 

Or  as  the  fate  abandoned  hunter  dogs 

Mired   down   in   weeds   and   snake   infested   bogs 

Hear  with  his  game,   their  master  out  of  view 

Walking  dry  places,  whistle  and  haloo, 

In  mockery  and  in  echo  of  the  call 

With  which  he  led  them  hunting  to  their  fall. 

These  are  the  spawn  of  preachers,  idealists 

Changing  their  creed,  but  always  egotists, 

Who  start  as  radicals,  then  leave  the  faith 

To  stone  the  firm  believers  to  the  death. 

Self-hated  that  the  fruit  of  life  is  sour 

They  work  where  there  is  gold  and  hidden  power; 

And   tapping   vulgarity   they  make   a  mint 

Of  their  apostacy  with  corrupted  print, 

Which  wins  the  moron  millions  hunting  sex 

And  self-revealings  of  those  social  wrecks 

Reduced  to  exhibition  of  their  sores 

For  bread   against  lost  prestige  and   closed   doors. 

These  are  the  American  Hapsburgs  with  the  taints 

Of  old  insanities,  who  when  Jesus  faints, 

Once  worshipped  by  them,  spur  him  on  with  sneers, 

And  then  to  top  their  renegade  careers 

Chop  up  the  timbers  of  the  cross  for  wood, 

Or  make  it  relics  for  a  livelihood; 

While  Jesus  denied  his  martyrdom  is  guffawed, 

And  hooted  to  the  desert  as  a  fraud. 

So  live  these  till  their  souls  are  like  a  skin 

Gilded,  which  cannot  breathe;    and   to  the  chin 

Fattened  they  sink  amid  their  loathsome  spoils 

Like  a  gorged  serpent  torpid  in  its  coils. 

Once   pacifists   for  Jesus,   their   advice 
Was  given  for  head  lines  and  from   cowardice. 
The  war  commenced  they  change,  amend  their  past 
With  shouts  for  slaughter  driven  on  the  blast. 
Thus  winning  back  the  populace  which  hissed 
Their  words  as  democrat  or  humanist, 
Assumed  as  serpents  to  mislead  and  blind 
The  fallen  angels  striving  as  mankind. 

These  are  the  reptiles  who  accept  all  fine 
Devotions,  loyalties,  but  accept  as  swine. 
Take  bread,  but  when  you  need  it  then  refer 
Your  destitution  to  a  usurer. 
For  since  there  is  no  God.  why  not?    So  do 
Whatever  you  wish,  there  is  no  false  or  true. 
The  Dog  Star's  distance  who  can  comprehend? 
Then  why  not  foiil  a  faith,  betray  a  friend? 


— Edgar  Lee  Masters. 
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What  Price  Happiness 


44T"     IFE  is  a  pain  trap." 

i          The  poet  said.     It  was  start- 
1    J  ling  to  hear  this  from  him.  The 
scene  around  him  was  one  of  beauty  and 
luxury. 

He  was  one  of  the  guests,  this  evening, 
of  a  woman  of  excellent  taste  and  con- 
siderable wealth. 

The  company  had  dined  and  chatted 
pleasantly,  wittily,  and  intimately.  The 
wine  was  old  and  authentic.  The  four 
women  were  of  that  alluring  age  that 
lies  between  thirty  and  forty,  when 
subtlety  has  been  achieved  and  personal 
charm  is  still  aglow. 

Everything  was  here  that  brings  pleas- 
ure to  the  pleasure-hunter  as  the  poet 
is.  He  made  himself  happier,  apparent- 
ly, by  withdrawing  from  the  company. 
He  stretched  himself  full  length  upon 
a  Chinese  rug  that  was  spread  on  a  dais 
made  in  a  large  window  of  the  high 
apartment.  From  here,  the  poet  saw 
the  fascinating  city  languishing  in  moon- 
light like  the  fabled  Cleopatra.  The  hills 
were  like  the  bosoms,  and  upon  them 
liquid  silver  was  showered  from  a  deep 
cobalt  sky.  The  beauty  outside,  how- 
ever, did  not  slake  the  unrest  of  the 
pleasure-hunting  poet.  He  went  on  mur- 
muring: "Life  is  a  pain  trap." 

From  time  to  time  the  hostess  came 
up  to  him.  She  offered  to  him  Chinese 
delicacies,  sugared  melon  seeds,  lichees, 
figs,  copra  shreds.  She  sat  down  upon 
the  cushions  on  the  floor  beside  him  and 
softly  asked  him  why  he  had  secluded 
himself.  He  caressed  her  hands  and  ad- 
mired her  beauty,  and  then  sighed  out: 
"You  darling,  life  is  a  pain  trap." 

She  did  not  share  his  pessimism,  for 
that  might  reflect  upon  her  hospitality. 
She  left  him  to  enlarge  upon  his  thesis 
tt>  me. 


By  G.   B.  LAL 

"You  see,"  the  poet  explained,  "those 
very  things  that  one  pursues  to  attain 
the  maximum  of  happiness,  the  greatest 
of  pleasure,  turn  out  to  be  the  cause  of 
sorrow,  of  the  maximum  sorrow,  too. 
Love?  What  greater  thing  can  there 
be  to  yield  pleasure?  But  what  happens! 
Think  of  its  tragedies.  How  it  turns 
into  a  knife  to  stab  you  when  you  are 
trusting  and  caressing  it  most." 

The  only  people  who  laugh  all  the 
time  are  fools,  too  thickskinned  to  be 
hurt  deep  down  by  the  things  that  can 
hurt  vitally.  There  is  the  dilemma. 
Those  who  do  not  seek  pleasures  are 
perhaps  the  most  pleased  ones  in  life. 

"For  any  one  with  brains,"  the  artist 
said,  "there  is  only  one  solution  possible. 
One  must  be  always  ready  to  part  with 
life.  End  it  all.  A  pill  may  bring  the 
desired  relief.  Well,  of  course,  the  com- 
mon place  people,  tied  up  as  they  are  to 
the  mill  of  family  life  and  so  forth,  sug- 
gest many  pleasant  alternatives.  They 
will  tell  you  to  make  a  change  of  climate. 
As  if  a  suffering  soul  in  this  beautiful 
city  could  go  anywhere  else  and  be  more 
contented.  Where  shall  we  go?  To 
New  York?  What  a  bewildering  place. 
What  a  plague  of  rushing  crowds.  The 
other  alternative  is  to  go  on  seeking  new 
thrills.  One  love  has  hurt  you,  go  after 
a  second  one.  And  so  on.  The  full  at- 
tainment of  nirvana  through  such  a  love 
as  lasts  and  lasts  is  the  only  thing  worth 
having,  and  that  one  never  can  attain." 

What  price  pleasure,  then?  What 
price  happiness? 

The  poet's  argument  was  cut  short  by 
the  request  of  the  hostess  that  he  might 
favor  us  all  by  the  recitation  of  his  latest 
poem.  Hiss  manner  changed.  Shyly  he 


drew  the  manuscript  from  the  pocket. 
He  does  not  recite  well.  It  is  because 
of  his  natural  modesty,  perhaps.  But, 
the  drink  had  given  him  a  courage.  He 
recited  a  splendid  poem.  He  was  the 
victor  of  the  moment.  He  had  given  a 
lie  to  his  pessimism  of  a  moment  before. 
We  all  shared  vicariously  in  his  work,  in 
his  creative  manifestation. 

When  creative  genius  soars,  the  issues 
of  pleasure  and  pain  fall  down  to  the 
flanks. 

There  is  a  pain  before  creative  work. 
There  is  pleasure  after  the  creation. 
After  the  composition  of  a  song,  of  a 
poem,  of  a  scientific  discovery.  Pain 
and  pleasure  rise  and  fall  around  the 
creative  action.  And  it  is  this  creation 
that  matters,  nothing  else  fundamentally 
matters. 

The  overtone  of  all  genuine  mental 
creativeness  is,  probably,  the  same  as 
that  of  love.  And  love  is  the  source  of 
the  intensest  pain  and  pleasure,  the  two 
go  together,  their  cycle  revolving  around 
the  creative  centre. 

What  price  happiness?  What  price 
pleasure?  Better  say:  what  price  the 
creative  act. 

The  children  of  flesh  give  pain  and 
pleasure  enough,  the  commonplace  world 
knows  that.  The  children  of  imagina- 
tion and  intellect,  art  and  science  and 
brave  thoughts,  are  the  cause  of  great 
pain  before  and  of  great  pleasure  after 
they  are  born.  Life  is  a  pain  trap,  in 
that  it  demands  some  creative  effort 
from  everybody,  particularly  from  the 
gifted  spirit,  such  as  that  of  an  authen- 
tic poet.  Life  is  a  pain  trap  in  a  city  so 
beautiful  as  San  Francisco  at  times  is, 
as  it  nearly  always  is.  For  here  the 
stimulation  towards  aesthetic  creation  is 
most  urgent. 


THE  actors  of  our  modern  theatre 
have  abandoned  the  "classical 
manner"  and  gone  over  to  real- 
ism, repression ;  representations  on  the 
stage  have  become  photographic,  cross 
sections  of  life  itself.  Sometimes  these 
pictures  have  been  vividly  alive  and 
moving  but  often,  very  often,  there  is 
something  missing.  Efforts  to  recapture 
and  bring  back  to  the  boards  that  illu- 
sive something  have  been  made  by  the 
use  of  expressionism  and  symbolism ; 
often  the  scene  designer  has  been  called 
in  to  furnish  a  substitute  upon  which 
the  action  of  the  play  might  be  inter- 
woven and  so  bring  the  whole  composi- 


Rhythm  in  Acting 

By  COLIN  CAMPBELL  CLEMENTS 

tion — movement,  sound  and  color  into 
a  more  harmonious  and  complete  whole. 
But  as  yet  no  one  of  these  experiments 
has  been  entirely  successful. 

Workers  in  the  theatre,  men  who  have 
spent  their  lives  producing  plays,  agree 
that  realism  (what  Mr.  Brock  aptly 
calls  photographic  and  phonographic 
records  of  action  and  conversation)  is 
not  complete  in  itself.  After  all,  life 
on  the  stage  is  but  a  representation  and 
something  of  art  is  needed"  if  this  repre- 
sentation is  to  have  form.  Nor  is  that 
something  any  one  of  the  separate  arts 


of  the  theatre:  speech,  characterization, 
stage  setting,  make-up,  costume  or  the 
written  word.  It  is  something  else, 
something  which  the  "classical  manner" 
in  spite  of  its  many  faults,  did  contrib- 
ute. The  wide-sweeping  gesture,  the 
flow  of  words,  the  dramatic  pause  and 
quick  intake  of  breath  of  this  old  school 
was  purely  of  and  by  the  actor.  As  he 
is  the  instrument  through  which  drama- 
tic effect  is  attained  it  is  only  natural 
that  we  look  to  the  player  rather  than 
the  play  for  what  is  lacking  in  our 
theatre  of  today.  Our  modern  acting  of 
realism  and  repression  has  no  definite 
style  of  its  own  and  this  is  exactly  what 
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the  acting  of  the  old  school,  before  it 
degenerated  into  meaningless  rant,  did 
have.  It  made  an  actor  an  artist  rather 
than  a  copyist. 

But  the  acting  of  the  old  school,  this 
"classical  manner,"  has  had  its  day;  even 
if  it  were  revived  it  would  be  inadequate 
for  our  modern  apronless,  wingless  and 
electric  lighted  stage.  What  we  need  is 
a  new  form  of  acting,  a  form  with  a 
distinct  style  of  its  own,  a  form  which 
will  suit  our  theatre  as  well  as  the 
"classical  manner"  fitted  the  theatres 
of  Racine  and  Corneille,  of  Shakespeare 
and  Sheridan. 

Whatever  the  form,  it  must,  of  course, 
be  based  upon  a  perfect  command  of  its 
instrument,  the  actor's  body;  it  must 
emanate  from  a  body  so  perfectly  co- 
ordinated that  it  responds  instantly  to 
the  actor's  brain.  For  the  training  that 
will  produce  such  a  body  the  student- 
actor  must  turn  to  the  foundation  of  all 
the  arts,  the  very  foundation  of  life  it- 


self— rhythm ;  it  is  by  rhythm  that  the 
body,  merely  the  instrument  of  the  brain, 
will  become  subservient  to  the  imagina- 
tion. 

For  several  years  I  have  watched  and 
studied  a  number  of  classes  in  Dalcroze 
Eurythmics.  I  have  seen  bodies,  wooden 
and  uncontrolled,  come  out  of  those 
classes  completely  in  accord  with  and 
obedience  of  the  minds  which  command- 
ed them.  To  the  lay  onlooker  these 
classes  resemble  a  group  of  well  propor- 
tioned and  beautifully  set-up  young  men 
and  women,  with  limbs  uncovered  and 
torsos  free,  doing  gymnastic  exercises. 
He  soon  realizes,  however,  that  the  stu- 
dents are  doing  more  than  mere  gymnas- 
tic stunts  and  that  the  teacher  is  more 
than  a  mere  instructor.  The  teacher  is 
inspired.  His  students  are  making  poetry 
and  drama.  They  are  putting  light  and 
shade,  line  and  color  into  their  physical 
exercises.  The  rhythmic  movements  of 
their  bodies  become  the  plastic  expression 
of  thought.  It  is  the  business  of  the 


teacher  to  train  each  student-actor's 
body  until  it  answers  instantly  every 
command  of  that  body's  brain  and  be- 
comes the  utter  slave  of  that  brain's 
imagination.  The  teacher's  imagination, 
in  turn,  will  make  of  each  body  in  his 
class  what  it  wills — a  prowling  beast,  a 
flower  opening  to  the  sun,  a  tree  tossed 
and  broken  in  a  raging  storm,  a  peasant 
at  prayer,  or  a  lady  serving  tea  to  a  num- 
ber of  guests  in  a  drawing-room. 

When  the  actor  of  today  has  finally 
learned,  through  rhythm,  to  make  his 
body  the  perfect  instrument  of  his  imag- 
ination, and  when  that  imagination  in 
turn  is  so  directed  that  it  becomes  one 
with  the  imagination  of  the  playwright, 
the  actor's  body  becomes  the  willing  in- 
strument of  the  play  he  is  interpreting. 
A  new  school  of  acting  will  be  the  re- 
sult, a  school  of  acting  which  will  have 
a  style  quite  as  well  defined  as  was  that 
of  the  "classical  manner,"  acting  which 
will  interpret  plays  as  they  are  written 
today  for  today's  theatre. 


-'-   I  -. 


Subject  to  new  ideas,  built  by  ne<w  blood,  so  young,  so  great  San  Francisco  stands  today  a  monument  to  those  ti-ho  have  made  her. 
and  to  those  viho  are  still  laying  stones  upon  the  foundation  built  in  1848  (this  print  is  San  Francisco,  January,  1848)  for  the  Greatest 
City,  of  the  Greatest  Nations — nothing  like  us  ever  iaas.  (Apology  to  C.  S.). 
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Hand  in  hand  with  the  New  Year 
comes  a  movement  to  make  this  month, 
January,  a  National  Laugh  Month. 
Everyone,  it  is  urged,  will  please  laugh 
as  much  as  possible;  discover  new  ways 
of  laughing  and  new  things  to  laugh  at. 
It  is  explained  that  if  we  will  laugh  con- 
tinually through  the  month  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year  will  naturally  be 
laugh-filled.  Remarkable!  Why  hasn't 
someone  come  forward  with  the  idea 
previously?  It  is  shuddering  when  one 
remembers  the  waste  of  past  years,  be- 
fore it  was  discovered  laughing  through 
January  would  make  it  possible  to  run 
merrily  down  the  remaining  eleven 
months. 

And  for  the  benefit  of  those  readers 
who  are  finding  it  a  bit  difficult  to  dis- 
cover objects  of  laughter,  Overland  of- 
fers the  following  chuckles: 

Mr.  Harold  Bell  Wright,  Mr.  Leon- 
ard Kip  Rhinelander,  Governor  F.  W. 
Richardson  of  California,  Congress,  the 
Statue  of  Liberty,  Prohibition,  the 
Courtmartial  of  Col.  Mitchell,  the 
Screen  Productions  of  Mrs.  D.  Fair- 
banks, Listerine  Advertisements,  Mr.  J. 
Dempsey,  the  Charleston  Dance,  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan,  Charitable  Institutions, 
and  Mr.  A.  Brisbane.  Let  us  roar. 

— S.  B.  C. 


There  are  sixty-four  thousand  beg- 
gars in  the  United  States.  The  statistics 
do  not  include  members  of  congress 
social  workers,  poets,  chewing  gum 
manufacturers,  or  respectable  blanket 
stiffs.  It  represents  the  men  and  women 
who  earn  a  paltry  twenty  or  thirty  dol- 
lars a  day  through  their  ability  to  assume 
pathetic  poses  on  windy  street  corners. 

It  leads  one  to  wonder  why  these 
gifted  individuals  don't  escape  the  pity 
of  lessers  by  going  into  the  motion  pic- 
ture production  business.  Or  do  they? 

— M.  M. 


If  the  space  recently  devoted  by  the 
Country's  daily  press  to  the  domestic 
troubles  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kip  Rhine- 
lander  was  used  to  plead  subscriptions 
for  National  Suppression  of  Consump- 
tion, this  great  Country  would  be  in  a 
financial  position  to  chop  its  tubercular 
death  rate  in  half.  And  if  that  precious 
space  given  over  by  the  daily  press  to 
muddy  fiction  and  cheap  poetry  was  used 
to  guard  the  public  against  syphilis,  the 
Government  would  be  in  a  position  to 
tear  down  half  the  insane  asylums  of  the 
country.  — A.  H.  K. 


The  Free  Market 

Conducted  by  S.  BERT  COOKSLEY 


IN  PHILADELPHIA,  a  magazine  of 
poetry  is  being  published  by  Tod. 
It  is  called  Verse  and  is  published  every 
four  months.  Nineteen  contributing 
editors  are  announced  in  the  latest  edi- 
tion, whose  names  are  internationally 
known,  whose  poems  are  the  finest. 

And  the  blessed  miracle  is  that  even 
with  this  tremendously  imposing  list  of 
contribuitng  editors,  Verse  manages  to 
arrive  each  quarter  with  poems  that  are 
easily  impressive  as  America's  best. 

Tod,  the  editor,  writes  that  it  is  his 
aim  to  "steer  a  middle  course  between 
the  ultra-radicals  and  the  ultra-conserva- 
tives." 

— M.  B.  M. 


IN  October  Overland  Mr.  George 
Sterling  prints  his  "Ballade  of  the 
Grapes,"  a  nineteen  stanza  poem  describ- 
ing one  virgin-limbed  lady  who  squashed 
grapes  in  the  bath  tub.  Criticism  for 
the  greater  part  has  been  kind.  But  here 
and  there  bellowing  voices  claim  Mr. 
Sterling  "hashed"  it  out,  that  he  didn't 
spend  the  required  time  needed  for  the 
writing  of  a  good  ballade  when  he  wrote 
this  particular  one.  They  have  claimed 
it  shows  a  carelessness  in  writing  that  is 
wholly  lamentable  for  one  who  bears 
Mr.  Sterling's  reputation  as  California's 
Greatest  Bard. 

Personally,  we  agree  not,  nor  do  we 
disagree.  All  we  desire  to  say  is,  what  is 
the  prescribed  time  for  writing  a  ballade, 
and  how  many  of  us  were  under  the  im- 
pression we  were  reading  a  Greek 
translation  of  the  twenty-third  psalm? 

— S.  B.C. 


Miss  Ruth  Notterly,  Eureka,  Calif., 
has  the  following  to  say  of  Overland's 
"Free  Market" :  ".  .  .  and  I  am  of  the 
firm  opinion  that  you  will  attract  con- 
siderable attention  if  you  continue  the 
department.  A  magazine  desiring  to 
represent  literary  western  activity  as  well 
as  eastern  topics  for  western  readers 
should  certainly  reserve  some  space 
wherein  criticism  of  its  contents  as  well 
as  its  contributors  may  be  freely  given. 
I  like  your  addition  to  the  idea,  wherein 
you  not  only  allow  a  free  forum  for 
your  own  selected  material  but  for 
writers,  business  people,  art  movements 
and  government  institutions  as  well. 
Keep  on."  Thank  you,  Miss  Notterly. 
Bread  for  the  soul. 


Mr.  R.  Valentino,  a  motion  picture 
star  of  some  popularity,  is  being  pre- 
sented throughout  the  United  States  in 
a  picture  named  "Cobra"  which  has  to 
do  with  female  lure.  I  suppose  it's  the 
sort  of  thing  many  individuals  delight  in 
seeing.  Mr.  Valentino  portrays  the  part 
of  a  handsome  Italian  Count  whom  the 
ladies  can  not  resist.  Because  of  their 
demand  on  his  company  in  Italy  he  clears 
off  to  America  to  escape  them.  In 
America  it  is  much  the  same  thing.  But 
he  falls  in  "clean,  serious"  love.  When 
this  is  done  he  discovers  his  dearest 
friend  is  also  in  love  with  the  maiden, 
so  clears  off  back  to  Italy.  So  much  for 
the  theme — if  that's  what  you  call  it. 
Through  seven  thousand  feet  of  more 
or  less  excellent  photography,  Mr.  Val- 
entino smirks,  preens,  poses  and  disgusts. 
His  work  is  hardly  worth  being  com- 
pared with  the  old  Vitagraph  produc- 
tions of  1912.  Surely  there  was  never 
one  so  spoiled  by  the  great  American 
Public.  Surely  none  so  damned  as  Mr. 
Rudolph  Valentino  by  the  fan  mail  and 
the  white  hot  Press.  — H.  J.  H. 


One  of  the  truly  unique  and  delicious 
magazines  of  the  "Little  Magazine"  type 
is  Mr.  Edward  Robert's  Quill,  published 
in  Greenwich  Village,  New  York.  Its. 
pages  are  crowded  with  intelligent  satire, 
idiotic  comedy,  good  poetry  and  excel- 
lent prose.  If  you  care  for  literature 
that's  read  easily  and  enjoyed  profoundly, 
get  a  copy  of  the  Quill.  This  is  not  an 
advertisement. 

Among  the  poetry  magazines  of  to- 
day, Verse,  published  by  Tod  in  Phila- 
delphia, easily  ranks  foremost.  It  is  a 
quarterly,  pays  for  contributions  ac- 
cepted, and  its  aim  is  to  popularize  verse. 
Robert  Frost,  Maxwell  Bodenheim, 
Clinton  Scollard,  William  Stanley 
Braithwaite  and  Lew  Sarett  are  among 
its  contributors.  William  Berry  is  the 
Associate  Editor.  Do  you  read  poetry? 
Take  Verse. 

And  of  all  the  seventeen  odd  million 
poetry  magazines  that  need  a  good  spank- 
ing for  slovenly  effort  and  poor  verses 
during  the  month  of  December,  Contem- 
porary Verse  leads.  The  last  issue  under 
its  editor,  Charles  Warton  Stork.  And 
a  mighty  terrible  one.  I  think  Mr.  Stork 
had  little  to  do  with  its  make-up  or  its 
contents ;  for  has  he  not  given  us  splen- 
did numbers  heretofore?  Contemporary 
Verse  will  have  for  its  editor  beginning 
January,  1926,  Mr.  Henry  M.  Robin- 
son. — S.  B.  C. 
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Rhymes  and  Reactions 


AS  I  write,  San  Francisco  is   in  the 
throes  of  one  of  her  recurrent  at- 
tempts   to    cut    down    her    list    of 
murders  by  motor.   One  hundred  deaths  a 
year  is  spectacular  enough  to  attract  such 
attention  as  that  great  sow,   the  public, 
can  spare  from  its  worshipful  contempla- 
tion of  motion  pictures. 

Many  remedies  have  been  suggested, 
among  them,  for  all  I  know,  the  simple 
and  efficient  one  I  now  propose.  Let  the 
city  issue  post-cards  by  the  thousands, 
procurable  at  all  drug  stores.  Let  them 
bear  the  address  of  some  authority  in 
power,  and  on  the  reverse  side  the  fa- 
miliar dotted  lines  where  one  may  write 
the  number  of  the  automobile  that  is  ex- 
ceeding the  legal  rate  of  speed — 20  miles 
— the  minute,  hour,  day  and  place  of 
offending,  and  the  informer's  name  and 
address. 

This  card  is  to  be  dropped  into  the 
first  mailing  box  convenient,  and  is  not 
to  be  considered  by  the  proper  authori- 
ties until  a  certain  number  of  complaints 
have  been  registered  against  that  series 
number — say  ten.  An  agent  is  then  to 
call  on  the  complainants  and  receive 
their  testimony,  in  court  if  necessary, 
and  the  offender  is  to  be  denied  the  right 
to  drive  an  automobile  for  a  certain  term 
of  years — five  would  be  none  too  few. 

A  severe  punishment,  do  you  claim? 
But  why  should  leniency  be  shown  to  a 
potential  murderer.  That  is  what  each 
and  every  speeding  driver  is,  for  an 
illegal  rate  of  speed  is  at  the  bottom  of 
ninety  per  cent  of  such  accidents.  And 
who  of  us,  in  his  "daily  (and  perilous) 
walks  abroad,"  but  sees  a  hundred  gross 
infractions  of  the  speed  law. 

The  speeder  deserves  no  mercy  and 
should  be  shown  none.  And  think  of  the 
result:  scores  of  lives,  a  few,  perhaps, 
valuable,  saved  in  the  course  of  a  brief 
twelve  months! 

The  cost,  I  think,  is  no  especial  object, 
compared  with  the  benefit  received.  Also, 
the  vast  majority  of  folk  will  be  willing 
to  report  on  such  violations  of  the  law. 
But  will  our  powers-that-be  adopt  so 
sweeping  a  remedy?  Or  do  they,  as  I 
suspect,  live  in  terror  of  the  automobile 
vote? 


I  quote  the  splendid  octave  of  a  sonnet 
by  Florence  Kiper  Frank,  in  THE 
MEASURE  for  November: 


MANHATTAN 

And  what  if  they  have  gone,  the  towers 

of  fame, 

And  Babylon  and  the  singing  tracery. 
It  is  incredible  that  you  should  die 
Though    Nineveh    be    but    a    clattering 

name, 
Though    Tyre   has    fallen,    and    cities    of 

stone  and  flame 
Have  lived  and  then  not  lived  under  a 

sky 

Which  is  blue  forever,  and  eternity 
Grind   them   to   rumor,   you   are   not   the 

same! 

"And  eternity  grind  them  to  rumor." 
Apollo!  What  a  phrase!  How  many 
hundreds  of  ordinary  poems  is  it  not 
worth?  Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  pure 
poetry — imagination  at  incandescence. 
All  else  is  as  the  foam  that  endureth  not. 

That  one  radiance  alone  sacred,  the 
limelight,  has  been  turned  on  the  great 
ape-gardens  at  Havana,  where  chimpan- 
zees have  first  been  raised  in  captivity. 
The  elder  ones  are  said  to  exhibit  the 
intelligence  of  seven-year-old  children 
and  even  of  movie  stars;  so  the  idea  has 
been  suggested  that  they  be  raised  in 
considerable  numbers  and  be  put  to  some 
form  of  social  service.  It  seems  to  me 
that  they  would  make  excellent  writers 
of  reactionary  editorials. 

Two  of  the  more  intelligent  of  the 
Havana  apes,  nicknamed  Cummings  and 
Williams,  have  already  been  taught  to 
read  and  write,  though  they  have  not 
yet  mastered  the  enunciation  of  the 
tongue.  I  append  a  few  samples  of  their 
performances  in  vers  libre: 

*  *       * 

EXPOSE 

Time,  like  winters  tripping  a  tree  of  its 

leaves, 
Shows  us,  O  fellow  poets,  what  our  songs 

shall  become: 
Hail  and  farewell,  last  year's  bird-nests! 

*  *       * 

THE  ABSOLUTE 

For  a  symbol  of  omniscience 

Beyond  not  Buddha, 

Brooding  on  the  infinite, 

Nor     Socrates,     nor     the     broad-browed 

Plato. 

Forget  all  sages: 
One  Alone  knows  All — 
The  little  woman  with  the  big  nose. 


RECOMPENSE 


Listen! 

You  can  hear  from  a  block  away 
Old  Mrs.  Flannigan. 
Weak  and  poor, 

Caught  in  the  trap  of  the  flesh, 
She  laments, 
As  in  the  traitor  womb 
That  gave  to  life  six  strong  sons 
God  sows  torment 
Cancer  is  a  glutton  with  leisure. 
Listen! 

God  is  having  great  sport 

With  old  Mrs.  Flannigan. 

»       *       * 

AMBUSCADE 

"Hist!    boys!     Here  he  conies!" 
Life  got  ready  his  loaded  dice, 
Care  his  poisons. 
Love  his  handcuffs, 
And  Youth,  gaily  whistling, 
Came  'round  the  corner. 
»      *      * 

THE   PHILOSOPHER   SPEAKS 

I  pondered  deeply,  till  I  saw  on  the  night 

The  face  of  the  Medusa. 

What  men  call  her  eyes 

Were  but  slant  orifices, 

Showing    beyond    them    the    infinity    of 

stars. 

When  I  had  stared  sufficiently, 
I  made  a  bon-fire  of  my  printed  works 
And  in  its  light 
Possessed  the  beautiful  daughter  of  the 

scavenger. 

*      »      * 
TO  A  STENOGRAPHER 

THE    kingdoms    of    the    world    have 
bloomed  in  thee; 

Tyre  and  Assyria  were  made  for  this 
The  marble  where  thy  neck  and  bosom 

kiss, 

And  Carthage  fell  to  make  thy  mystery. 

There  is  no  beauty  in  the  morning  sea 

Without  its  hint  of  what  thy  wonders 

are, 

Nor  music  heard  below  the  evening  star 
That  gives  no  echo  of  thine  own  to  me. 

Thou  are  made  up  of  lovliness  long  fled 
A  lily  from  the  dust  of  lilies  dead, 
A    fragrance    and    a    haunting    and    a 

grace; 

But  till  grey  Death  in  ancient  envy  come 
^  To  cast  his  shadow  on  thy  perfect  face' 
btill  beats  thy  tireless  jaw  on  pepsin 

gum. 
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The  Pan-Pacific  Idea 


By   SAUL   POLLOCK 
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What  has   made  San  Francisco  what  she  is  today?    We  give  you   a  bird's  eye  vieiu  of  our  city  in  1869.     We  should  like  to  again  repeat 

our  opening  question. 


rr-iHE  PEOPLE  of  California,  more  than 

I  Dther  people  should  be  brought  to 
•*•  the  realization  that  a  healthier  un- 
derstanding and  more  definite  relations 
must  be  established  between  its  people 
and  those  of  the  nations  bordering  the 
Pacific.  It  is  for  the  combined  interest  of 
all  because  interdependency  permeates 
their  essence  of  well-being. 

It  is  essential  that  we  engage  in  an  in- 
ternational program.  Boundaries  of  strict 
nationalism  become  fetters,  and  innocu- 
late  sterile  intellectualism.  It  is  unjust 
to  devitalize  our  all-embracing  conscious- 
ness. We  will  become  sluggish. 

Each  day  the  Orient  and  Occident  are 
being  drawn  closer  together.  The  Atlan- 
tic is  becoming  stale,  and  soon  the 
Pacific  will  be  the  world's  playground. 
Then,  let's  get  acquainted:  let's  grasp 
the  Pan-Pacific  Idea. 

Should  a  mere  difference  of  pigmenta- 
tion in  the  stratum  mucosum  layer  of 
the  epidermis  cause  people  to  differ  so 
divergently  that  they  must  remain  for- 
ever divided?  Are  their  material  and 
spiritual  modes  so  alienated  that  they 
are  impossible  for  orientation?  This  is 
not  so  in  regard  to  the  material  for  men 
are  too  much  alike,  are  too  much  pos- 
sessed of  universal  characteristics  and 
are  cut  from  the  same  pattern.  We  can- 
not sit  on  that  point.  And  its  dual  can 
be  argued  similarly;  the  threads  can  be 
tied  if  we  would  have  patience  and  listen. 
The  prescription  is  a  simple  one — Inter- 
nationalism— a  Pan-Pacific  Idea.  Come, 
let's  get  together,  tete  a  tete. 


A  RESOLUTION  has  been  adopted  at 
the  Pan-Pacific  Fisheries  Conference, 
at  Honolulu,  of  which  David  Starr  Jor- 
dan, president  emeritus  of  Leland  Stan- 
ford University,  is  chairman,  to  the  effect 
that  the  Pan-Pacific  Union  place  before 
the  governments  of  the  Pacific  nations 
and  other  governments  interested  in  the 
protection  and  conservation  of  the  aquatic 
resources  of  the  Pacific  a  request  to  par- 
ticipate in  convening  a  Pan-Pacific 
Fisheries  Conference. 

The  conference  will  have  for  its  object 
the  bringing  into  existence  of  a  Pan- 
Pacific  Economic  Commission  to  study 
the  fisheries  problems  of  the  Pacific  and 
to  ascertain  facts  relevant  to  the  neces- 
sity for  international  interest  from  a 
point  of  view  of  the  common  welfare  of 
the  Pacific  nations. 

*       *       * 

TO  EMPHASIZE  the  urgent  need  for 
a  better  inter-racial  and  international 
interpretation  between  the  peoples  of  the 
East  and  West,  let  me  relate  the  mis- 
leading impressions  of  an  Oriental  gentle- 
man who  returned  to  his  mother  country 
after  a  brief  visit  to  the  United  States: 

"Undoubtedly  I  had  greatly  overestim- 
ated the  greatness  of  America.  I  am 
restrained  to  say  that  I  was  very  much 
disillusioned  and  disappointed  in  many 
things.  The  purpose  of  my  trip  was  to 
attend  as  a  delegate  a  meeting  of  the  In- 
ternational Press  Association." 

In  a  foreign  journal  his  experiences  and 
impressions  were  published  in  which  ap- 
peared many  distorted  views  and  ridicu- 


lous errors.  He  stated  that  America  of 
the  past  was  no  more;  that  everywhere 
he  saw  dashing  young  flappers  with 
bobbed  hair,  rolled  stockings  and  all  the 
blandishments  of  a  beauty  parlor  dis- 
played on  their  features.  The  unfortun- 
ate gentleman  was  convinced  that 
America  was  owned  by  the  Jews,  ruled 
by  the  Irish  and  resided  by  Americans. 
After  he  had  stained  dark  our  "movies" 
and  condemned  our  prosperity,  he  was 
about  to  take  an  oath  that  there  were 
no  virgins  in  America. 

We  hasten  to  agree  that  many  of  the 
accusations  are  both  false  and  unjust. 
However,  the  significance  of  the  event 
remains  clearly  evident.  Probably  his 
misinterpretations  have  been  carried  to 
a  multitude  of  shallow  thinking  Orientals 
with  the  detrimental  purpose  of  influenc- 
ing them  to  the  extent  that  they  will 
regard  their  white  neighbors  across  the 
Pacific  as  rich,  selfish  and  despotic  wor- 
shippers of  the  golden  calf,  impoverished 
in  virginity. 

The  cause  of  this  deplorable  event  is 
pure  ignorance  and  utter  lack  of  under- 
standing.  We  must  adopt  the  Pan-Pacific 
Idea,  and  become  a  vital  part  of  it. 
*       *       * 

A    WORLD    religious    conference    has 
been  proposed  which  is  designed  to 
meet  in  Tokyo  for  one  week  at  the  end 
of   April,    1928.    The   special    purpose   of 
the  convention  is  to  present  opportunity 
to  the  numerous  religious  sects  and  rip- 
nominations     existing     in     the     different 
(Continued  on  Page  32) 
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A  Vacation  in  France 


A  short  trip  to  the  old  world  easily 
satisfies  one  that  Paris  is  the  natural 
gateway  to  the  continent  of  Europe. 
From  Paris  radiates  a  net  work  of  rail- 
roads that  extend  in  all  directions 
throughout  the  borders  of  France.  Daily, 
to  all  parts  of  Europe  superbly  equipped 
trains  are  sent  which  connect  the  entire 
continent  with  Paris.  It  also  has  steam- 
er lines  and  communication  lines  that 
lead  out  from  her  borders  to  North 
Africa. 

There  is  a  certain  thrill  taking  the 
trip  across  the  "pond"  through  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  to  New  York  from  San 
Francisco.  The  sensation  of  being  lift- 
ed from  one  ocean  to  another  in  a  steam- 
ship is  exciting.  For  a  hundred  years 
before  the  completion  of  this  canal,  the 
fight  over  "Clinton's  Ditch"  made  De- 
Witt  Clinton  governor  of  New  York 
for  the  second  time.  But  public  senti- 
ment changed  and  the  completion  of  the 
Erie  Canal  was  an  event  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  country  at  large.  Its 
extent  of  350  miles  through  swamps  and 
forests  of  a  comparatively  unknown  sec- 
tion was  to  these  people  of  a  hundred 
years  ago,  an  accomplishment  as  wonder- 
ful as  the  Panama  Canal  is  to  the  people 
of  today.  Canal  transportation  had  ar- 
rived while  the  cost  of  making  it  was 
prodigious,  no  one  undervalued  its  worth 
to  the  country.  There  was  much,  and 
still  is,  rivalry  existing  between  the  canal 
and  railroad  traffic. 

The  trip  through  the  Panama  Canal 
in  mild  weather  gives  an  experience  of 
every  moment  being  a  joy,  and  gives  an 
enviable  and  continuous  sea  voyage  of 
several  thousand  miles  instead  of  it  being 
broken  by  a  dusty  train,  overland. 

The  calls  at  Panama  and  Havana — a 
trip  through  Havana  and  the  sight  of  its 
beautiful  harbor  is  great.  Havana  gives 
the  idea  of  an  up-to-date  city;  Panama 
— one  can  only  hold  his  breath  and  re- 
member! New  York,  then  after  the 
Atlantic  kisses  the  Pacific  farewell — 
Cherbourg!  Normandy  and  Brittany 
to  remember  before  reaching  Paris.  In- 
teresting people,  people  who  do  not  seem 
to  be  rushing  through  life — a  lesson  the 
average  American  can  well  afford  to 
study. 

France  has  a  most  inviting  appearance 
in  the  early  summer  months  (July  and 
August),  fine  roads  and  stretches  of  ag- 
ricultural products  in  broad  stripes.  Red 
clover  and  purple  alfalfa  and  yellow 
mustard  interspersed  with  stripes  of 
green  corn,  beets  and  potatoes  and  to- 
bacco— all  surrounded  by  the  golden 
heavy  headed  wheat  fields  waiting  for 
the  harvest.  Every  inch  of  soil  under 
fine  cultivation !  Determined  are  the 


By  ISABELLE  D.  HULL 

French  to  make  the  best  of  conditions. 
Manufacturing  districts  where  fertiliz- 
ers, soda  and  other  products,  necessary 
for  upbuilding  the  farming  interests  are 
here.  Everywhere  old  Mother  Earth 
responds  to  the  need  of  her  children. 
France  has  had  a  crucial  test,  but  some- 
one has  said,  "She  is  younger  than  when 
she  was  born" — yet  in  her  newness  she 
still  respects  her  old  traditions. 

Stop  for  a  short  time  in  France  and 
you  will  catch  that  spirit  of  poise  which 
is  the  charm  of  her  people.  The  en- 
thusiasm of  the  ardent  American,  or  the 
reserve  of  the  conservative  Englishman 
is  brightened  by  this  genial  "Ready  to 
Receive"  spirit  that  one  finds  on  the 
boulevards,  in  associations  in  all  phases 
of  life.  There  is  a  welcome  in  her  beau- 
tiful rivers  and  fields  and  gardens.  The 
flowers  of  France  are  gorgeous  and 
banked  up  for  one's  constant  admiration. 
Paris  has  recently  acquired  a  rose  gar- 
den, "THE  BAGETELLE."  In  a 
visit  to  this  garden  one  can  believe  the 
statement  that  it  contains  14,000  varie- 
ties of  roses.  This  purchase  was  made 
from  private  parties.  From  the  care  and 
interest  given  to  France's  upbuilding  a 
sense  of  assurance  and  hope  exists,  and 
one  is  forced  to  admire  the  people  by 
whose  pride  and  industry  these  results 
are  made  possible. 

Mont  St.  Michel  is  another  wonder 
to  behold.  It  is  situated  in  a  bay  of  the 
same  name  which  extends  between  the 
two  bordering  provinces  of  Brittany  and 
Normandy.  It  is  both  a  citadel  and  an 
abbey,  and  dates  back  to  almost  the  be- 
ginning of  things.  It  was  first  used  as 
an  abbey.  The  Dukes  of  Normandy 
and  Brittany  rivalled  each  other  in  their 
devotion  and  gave  generously  to  enlarge 
and  embellish  the  church  at  this  place, 
and  architects  interested  in  the  early 
architecture  go  here  to  study  its  myster- 
ies. It  is  now  approached  by  a  dike 
built  as  a  carriage  road  to  the  citadel. 
It  has  the  record  of  standing  against 
time  and  tide.  Great  attempts  were 
unsuccessfully  made  to  capture  it.  Louis 
IX  in  1215,  used  it  as  an  abbey.  The 
view  of  the  sea  and  country  from  Mont 
St.  Michel  will  linger  long  in  memory 
and  leave  a  beautiful  picture.  At  Mont 
St.  Michel  there  is  a  unique  art  and 
nature,  an  old  feudal  castle  which  stands 
as  a  landmark  between  Normandy  and 
Brittany.  The  castle  is  built  on  rocks 
that  were  in  the  sea  and  formed  for 
many  years  only  an  island. 

THEN    there    is    a    tour   of    the 
Vosges    mountains.      An    auto 
road    runs    far    up    the    side    of   the 


mountains  to  a  beautiful  mountain 
resort,  Hohwald.  It  possesses  the 
reputation  of  being  a  great  health 
resort,  and  after  a  year's  stay  in 
this  ozone  laden  region,  hundreds  of 
people  have  been  restored  to  normal  con- 
ditions or  to  perfect  health.  The  influ- 
ence of  this  high  pine  forest  with  its 
bracing  air,  does  a  most  rapid  work  in 
restoring  the  invalid  of  almost  any  type 
to  health.  Sufferers  from  lung  diseases 
soon  find  a  material  change  in  this  pine 
laden  atmosphere.  The  Hotel  Kuntz  is 
a  local  hospital  for  many  ills  that  "flesh 
is  heir  to."  In  its  environment  stand 
many  fir  trees  of  immense  size. 

The  industries  are  raising  honey  and 
sending  fish — young  trout — to  places 
lower  down  to  supply  ponds  and  streams. 
There  are  many  beautiful  waterfalls, 
and  the  inhabitants  are  workers  in  wood 
and  work  in  the  timber  which  is  floated 
down  to  the  sawmills  for  manufacture. 

One  of  France's  greatest  charms  is 
her  outside  life.  Imagine  luncheon  at 
an  open-air  lunch  counter — trees  and 
vines  overhead !  Here  one  selects  his 
chicken  all  ready  to  broil  and  it  is  placed 
on  a  revolving  spit,  and  there  is  a  wait 
for  this  "morceau  de  resistance."  The 
fagot  fire  crackles  and  blazes  as  the 
chicken  grows  browner  and  juicier — and 
one  must  not  neglect  mentioning  these 
very  fires — uniquely  French,  reflecting 
the  neatness  and  economy  of  the  people. 
In  most  of  the  village  homes  these  fagots 
are  piled  in  the  yard,  ready  for  winter 
storage. 

PARIS  had  300,000  inhabitants  and 
was  the  most  important  city  in  the 
world  when  America  was  discovered.  It 
seems  as  if  she  had  not  grown  as  fast 
as  we  in  these  years,  but  she  has  grown, 
not  only  in  size  and  population,  but  she 
has  reached  out  in  an  artistic  and  prac- 
tical way ;  and  we  find  that  she  has  fewer 
deaths  from  auto  accidents  than  we  with 
our  improved  civilization  have  succeeded 
in  bringing  down.  One  sees  no  drunken 
men  staggering  on  her  streets.  She  has 
traffic  rules  which  are  most  strictly  en- 
forced. 

In  touching  swiftly  over  some  of 
France's  fascinating  cities,  it  would  re- 
quire an  artist  and  historian  to  do  any- 
thing like  justice  to  such  towns  as  Stras- 
bourg, Nancy,  Bordeaux  and  Gascony, 
each  with  its  characteristic  value  would 
require  not  only  artistic  and  historical 
knowledge  but  a  special  gift  of  pen  to  do 
justice  to  these,  and  all  one  can  advise 
is  "Go  to  France"  and  keep  open  eyes. 
A  book  could  be  written  on  Paris  alone, 
and  not  exhaust  the  subject,  but  what  we 
see  and  absorb  is  ours  eternally. 
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In  Flanders  With  the  Princess  Pats 


DURING  the  winter  of  1914-15, 
the  enemy  had  the  best  of  the 
bargain  in  many  ways.  For  a 
number  of  years  he  had  been  getting 
ready  to  give  the  balance  of  mankind  a 
good  thrashing.  He  had  determined  to 
make  the  whole  world  "sit  up  and  take 
notice"  of  his  superiority,  and  had  pre- 
pared himself  for  the  big  show.  He  had 
thought  out  new  ways  of  getting  in 
"upper  cuts"  and  "under  cuts." 

He  was  better  trained,  had  better  guns 
and  ammunition,  better  equipment  and 
supplies  and  more  of  them,  and  had  bet- 
ter transportation  facilities,  and  had 
made  himself  more  comfortable  for  the 
winter  campaign  than  his  opponents,  but 
he  did  not  have  better  men.  He  did  not 
have  men  who  could  take  individual  pun- 
ishment and  come  up  for  another  bout 
with  a  smile.  He  was  simply  a  machine 
that  had  to  be  operated  along  lines  in 
conformity  with  its  construction,  and  be- 
yond that  he  was  not  a  success  as  a  fight- 
ing man.  Left  to  himself  he  was  help- 
less. 

Under  the  control  and  direction  of  his 
officers,  in  mass  formation,  shoulder  to 
shoulder,  he  would  go  forward  in  wave 
after  wave  to  be  slaughtered.  He  had 
been  trained  to  obey  his  superiors — he 
relied  upon  the  head  above  him  and 
never  thought  of  using  his  own. 

In  spite  of  it  all,  the  great  achieve- 
ment in  arms  looked  as  nothing  beside 
that  of  the  British  and  French  in  the 
first  battle  of  Ypres.  In  that  battle  the 
Germans  had  ten,  or  probably  more  guns 
to  their  opponents  one,  and  their  sup- 
plies of  shells  and  ammunition  seemed 
inexhaustible,  and  yet  100,000  allied 
troops  beat  600,000  Germans.  "The 
contemptible  British  and  French  armies" 
— as  Fritz  called  them — won,  with  an 
odds  against  them  of  six  to  one,  though 
lacking  in  guns  and  equipment,  with  in- 
ferior ammunition — some  of  it  prac- 
tically worthless. 

The  Boches  composed  the  working 
parts  of  a  military  machine  and  were  or- 
dered forward  by  officers  who  remained 
behind  in  a  place  of  safety,  but  the  al- 
lied troops  were  men,  thinking  men,  who 
were  not  ordered  to  go  forward,  but 
were  led  by  officers  willing  to  more  than 
share  the  dangers  of  battle  with  their 
men. 

During  the  winter  of  1914-15,  the 
Pats  continued  with  the  27th  Division 
of  the  80th  Brigade  at  St.  Eloi  on  the 
Ypres  sector;  giving  their  attention  to 
Fritz  when  in  the  trenches,  and  hunting 
cooties  in  the  billets;  the  latter  giving 
us  about  as  much  trouble  as  the  former. 


COOTIES  AND  BOCHES 
SERGEANT  JACK  THOMAS 

Hunting  cooties  was  a  very  absorbing 
occupation ;  and  the  language  frequently 
used  by  the  hunter,  during  the  time  he 
was  engaged  in  the  pursuit,  would  not 
be  altogether  proper  in  the  presence  of 
ladies.  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe 
a  cooty  hunt,  but  will  leave  the  details 
of  the  proceedings  to  the  imagination  of 
the  reader;  and  if  you  have  a  creepy, 
crawly  sensation,  do  not  blame  me,  but 
your  esemplastic  faculty  instead. 

Occasionally  when  one  of  the  boys 
found  the  game  exceptionally  plentiful 
he  would  try  to  convert  his  luck  into  a 
profit  making  proposition. 

"Say  you  blighters,"  he  would  ex- 
claim, straightening  up  from  his  work, 
"If  any  of  you  have  the  idea  that  you've 
got  a  corner  on  these  damn  cooties,  I've 
a  few  franc  pieces  that  says  I  can  put 
more  of  'em  into  a  jam  tin  in  five  min- 
utes by  the  clock,  than  any  guy  here." 

IF  PADDY  GALLAGHER  hap- 
pened to  be  present  that  was  his 
chance,  Paddy  rarely  ever  went  cooty 
hunting  unless  he  had  a  bet  on  that  was 
in  some  way  connected  with  the  hunt. 
He  was  always  ready  to  bet  on  his  coo- 
ties either  in  numbers,  size  or  quality. 
Paddy  declared  that  he  had  the  only 
genuine,  pure  blooded,  au  fait  cooties 
in  the  army,  and  was  ready  at  any  time 
to  prove  his  assertions  by  indicating 
their  superior  points. 

"Begorra,  it's  meself  that'll  take  ye'r 
money  if  ye'  fale  loike  throwin'  it  away," 
Paddy  would  declare  as  soon  as  the  chal- 
lenge was  issued,  and  immediately  every- 
one was  interested. 

If  Grif  were  present  he  would  take 
charge,  by  mutual  consent,  of  the  ar- 
rangements, and  his  preparations  for  the 
contest  were  as  complete  as  they  would 
have  been  if  he  had  been  preparing  to 
pull  off  a  prize  fight  for  the  world's 
championship.  The  boys  were  directed 
to  form  a  circle  around  the  contestants, 
who  were  seated  in  the  center,  each  with 
a  jam  tin  in  front  of  him:  then  the  hunt- 
ing grounds  were  inspected  to  see  that 
none  of  the  quarry  had  been  unfairly 
corralled,  and  with  a  "one,  two,  three, — 
go,"  from  Grif,  the  contest  would  com- 
mence. Grif  with  watch  in  hand  call- 
ing out  the  minutes  until  the  time  was 
up;  and  the  boys  in  the  meantime  tak- 
ing sides  with  the  contestants  and  urg- 
ing them  on  to  quicker  action,  frequent- 
ly backing  up  their  favorite  with  franc 
pieces,  created  the  same  sort  of  atmos- 
phere as  a  prize  fight  for  championship 


of  the  contestants  would  have  created 
in  New  York. 

Grif  boasted  of  possessing  the  largest 
in  captivity. 

After  the  death  of  Col.  Farquhar, 
Lieut.-Col.  H.  C.  Buller  took  command 
of  the  Princess  Pats,  and  they  retired 
to  rest  billets  and  did  not  return  to  the 
scene  of  their  earliest  activities  in  mod- 
ern trench  warfare  until  January,  1916. 
St.  Eloi  was  of  the  past,  and  Ypres,  the 
Somme  and  Vimy  Ridge;  places  to  try 
men's  souls  were  for  the  future.  The 
Pats  were  the  first  of  the  overseas  troops 
to  be  engaged  in  action ;  they  had  re- 
ceived their  first  baptism  of  fire  and  had 
shown  themselves  worthy  of  the  trust, 
confidence  and  respect  of  the  Gracious 
Lady  whose  name  they  bore. 

Chapter  V. 

ALL  THAT  WAS  LEFT 
OF  THEM 

AT  ST.  ELOI  we  had  met  our 
antagonist  in  a  life  and  death  con- 
flict and  both  sides  had  suffered  from  the 
contact.  In  the  language  of  the  days  of 
chivalry  we  had  "crossed  swords"  with 
the  enemy  and  the  fight— a  fight  to  the 
finish — was  on.  It  was  known  that  Fritz 
had  developed  a  special  hatred  for  the 
Canadians — "Kanadier"  they  called  us, 
and  not  "Englander  Schwein"  as  they 
designated  the  Tommies — and  were  bent 
upon  our  destruction.  And  I  will  have 
to  confess  that  there  was  no  love  lost 
between  us-. 

I  have  said  heretofore  that  we  found 
some  of  our  opponents  human  and  an 
enemy  to  be  respected.  They  were  the 
Saxon  troops;  of  them,  as  an  enemy,  I 
have  no  complaint  to  make.  The  Bavar- 
ian troops  we  also  found  to  be  fairly 
decent.  And  again  we  found  those  who 
were  crazed,  savage,  cruel,  brutal,  an 
enemy  at  all  times  to  be  hated  and 
despised ;  to  be  feared  either  as  a  foe,  or 
as  a  pretended  friend. 

Naturally  arrogant  and  domineering, 
thoroughly  selfish  and  greedy,  they  were 
possessed  of  those  qualities  which  served 
as  a  foundation  upon  which  so-called 
German  Kulture  was  constructed;  and 
so  completely  had  they  become  imbued 
with  the  egoized  belief  that  they  were 
supermen,  and  as  such,  were,  by  divine 
right,  entitled  to  dominate  all  mankind 
— that  they  were  the  real  masters,  and 
all  other  men  their  slaves. 

In  the  language  of  the  Montana  cow- 
boy they  were  a  "locoed  bunch."  But 
sive  way  of  putting  things,  sized  up  the 
Tommy  Atkins,  however,  in  his  expres- 
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ailment  with  which  Fritz  was  afflicted  by 
asserting  that  "  'e  'as  gone  daffy  on 
'imself." 

The  Princess  Pats  were  not  allowed 
to  remain  long  in  rest  billets  after  they 
retired  from  St.  Eloi.  The  balmy  days 
of  spring  had  put  new  life  into  Fritz 
and  the  Tommies  needed  our  assistance 
to  hold  him  down  and  keep  him  where 
he  belonged.  It  was  beginning  to  warm 
up  around  Ypres  and  during  the  second 
week  in  April  we  were  ordered  to  take 
up  a  line  known  as  the  Polygone  Wood 
trenches. 

Here  we  made  ourselves  comfortable 
and  had  rather  a  cushy  time  for  about 
two  weeks.  We  made  log  huts  from  the 
trees,  for  billets  and  also  long  breast- 
works behind  the  trenches,  under  cover 
of  the  woods.  Jim  Scott,  Jack  Forest  and 
myself  constructed  a  log  hut  for  our  bil- 
let, and  named  it  the  Forest  Home.  Jim 
and  I  maintained  that  it  was  so  named 
on  account  of  its  surroundings,  while 
Jack  asserted  that  it  was  so  christened  in 
his  honor,  by  the  Commanding  Officer. 

It  was  the  season  when  nature  was 
asserting  herself  to  the  uttermost;  the 
trees  were  putting  on  their  hue  of  green, 
the  grass  and  flowers  were  springing  into 
new  life,  and  the  birds  were  mating  and 
nesting;  all  nature  was  at  her  best.  Man, 
the  lord  of  creation,  was  the  only  crea- 
ture that  was  not  obeying  the  commands 
of  the  Maker.  While  man  was  engaged 
in  a  most  awful  work  of  destruction,  and 
putting  forth  every  endeavor  to  destroy 
life,  all  else  was  creating  and  producing 
life;  man  was  giving  his  time  and  at- 
tention to  war,  ruthless,  damnable  war, 
but  out  of  which,  we  hoped  would  come 
everlasting  peace. 

At  the  time  we  were  in  the  Polygone 
Wood,  the  Canadian  Division  and  Fritz 
were  having  it  out  in  the  north,  but  with 
us,  except  for  the  roar  of  their  guns, 
there  was  but  very  little  evidence  of 
deadly  conflicts,  and  about  all  we  had  to 
do  was  to  make  ourselves  as  comfortable 
as  possible. 

Jack  was  an  artist  with  the  harmonica, 
and  well  do  I  recall  the  evening  concerts 
in  front  of  our  hut.  "It's  a  long,  long 
way  to  Tipperary,"  was  the  popular  song 
with  the  Canadians  and  Tommies  at 
that  time,  and  when  Jack  let  himself 
out  on  that  familiar  air,  the  boys  all 
along  the  line,  would  take  up  the  re- 
frain. 

I  fancy  yet,  I  hear  their  lusty  voices 
echoing  through  the  Polygone  Wood, 
even  though  well  I  know  those  trees  of 
green  have  been  changed  into  broken  and 
unsightly  trunks  by  shot  and  shell,  and 
the  voices  of  my  comrades — or  at  least 
the  most  of  them — are  hushed  forever; 
many  of  them  there  sang  their  last  song. 

But  our  stay  in  Polygone  Wood  was 
not  destined  to  be  very  long.  There  was 


work  for  the  Pats  to  do  and  we  were 
moved  into  billets  near  the  village  of 
Ypres,  and  during  the  heavy  bombard- 
ment of  that  fated  town,  on  the  evening 
of  April  20th,  we  were  ordered  to  stand 
to  for  the  trenches. 

We  knew  that  the  Canadian  Division 
to  the  north  of  us  was  being  hit  hard  and 
we  all  hoped  that  we  were  going  to  be 
sent  to  the  assistance  of  our  kinsmen, 
but  instead  we  remained  with  the  Tom- 
mies of  the  Stonewall  Brigade  and  went 
into  the  trenches  near  Ypres,  between 
St.  Julien  and  Hill  60.  For  twelve 
days,  under  almost  a  continuous  shell 
fire,  we  there  kept  Fritz  in  his  place. 
They  were  days,  full  of  action,  and 
anxiety.  It  seemed  as  though  he  had 
laid  himself  out  to  demolish  the  little 
village  of  Ypres,  together  with  our 
trenches  and  ourselves  along  with  it.  His 
supply  of  shell  appeared  to  be  inexhaus- 
tible, and  his  one  object  in  life  was  to 
throw  them  at  us  as  fast  as  he  was  able 
to  handle  them.  And  it  was  up  to  us 
to  dodge  them  the  best  we  could  and  see 
to  it  that  he  did  not  follow  after.  But 
in  his  haste  made  waste,  and  a  large  per- 
centage of  his  shells  only  served  to  stir 
up  the  soil  of  Flanders.  If  he  had  de- 
livered them,  during  those  twelve  trying 
days,  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  our 
trenches  would  have  been  entirely  oblit- 
erated and  Pats  Pets  annihilated. 

On  May  3rd,  it  was  determined  to 
remove  the  Pats  to  a  line  some  distance 
to  the  rear  and  as  soon  as  it  became  dark 
they  commenced  to  withdraw,  in  small 
parties,  until  by  midnight  the  front 
trenches  were  held  by  Lieut.  Lane,  and 
fifteen  men,  who  maintained  a  rapid  fire 
for  more  than  an  hour  and  then  with- 
drew without  a  casualty. 

For  nearly  two  weeks  we  had  been 
subjected  to  a  pounding  from  their  shells 
and  without  any  satisfactory  opportunity 
to  get  back  at  them,  and  when  we  saw 
them  coming  for  an  attack  we  made 
ready  to  give  them  a  warm  reception. 
I  do  not  believe  there  was  a  man  in  the 
regiment  that  did  not  have  a  feeling  of 
elation  when  he  saw  the  Boches  coming 
at  us.  That  on-coming  mass  of  gray 
figures  did  not  produce  a  sense  of  fear 
in  the  lads  behind  the  parapets.  For 
two  weeks  they  had  been  shelled  by  an 
enemy  they  could  not  see,  and  the  whole 
German  army,  in  the  open,  would  have 
been  welcomed. 

THAT  night  we  were  relieved  by 
the  Shropshires  and  again  retired  to 
reserve  trenches.  But  even  there  we 
were  not  free  from  shell  fire  and  on  the 
5th  Lieut.-Col.  Buller  sustained  the  loss 
of  an  eye  by  a  splinter  from  an  explod- 
ing shell. 

Between  the  morning  of  April  21st 
and  the  night  of  the  5th  of  May,  the 


casualties  of  the  Princess  Pats  were 
about  two  hundred. 

Major  Gault  having  recovered  from 
his  wounds  received  at  St.  Eloi,  arrived 
on  the  5th  and  took  command  of  the 
regiment.  The  Pats  were  still  in  high 
spirits  and  welcomed  the  return  of  their 
officer,  for  whom  they  had  the  highest 
regard,  with  rousing  cheers. 

"Are  we  down  hearted?  No!"  was 
often  heard  on  the  line,  even  in  those 
trying  days. 

The  regiment  remained  in  the  reserve 
trenches  until  the  evening  of  the  6th 
when  they  relieved  the  Shropshires  on 
the  firing  line.  The  Tommies  had  been 
pounded  hard  since  they  had  relieved  us 
forty-eight  hours  before  and  badly  need- 
ed a  rest. 

Going  out  to  the  reserve  trenches  and 
going  in  to  the  front  trenches  were  al- 
together different  propositions,  and  one's 
thoughts  traveled  along  entirely  dissim- 
ilar lines.  When  going  in  the  mind  was 
filled  with  doubt  and  apprehension. 
When  the  guns  were  roaring  and  the 
shells  bursting  as  though  hell  itself  had 
broken  loose  you  knew  that  some  of  you 
had  made  your  last  "stand  to"  for  the 
trenches,  and  you  could  not  help  but 
wonder  if  you  were  one  of  them,  and 
yet,  you  went  on,  almost  it  seemed  to 
certain  death,  hoping  that  your  good  luck 
would  stay  by  you  and  carry  you 
through.  But  when  you  were  going  out 
and  realized  that  Fritz  had  again  missed 
you  and  that  you  were  alive  and  whole 
in  your  mind,  you  became  so  elated  over 
your  own  good  fortune  that,  for  the 
time  being,  you  forgot  the  lads  you  had 
left  behind. 

When  going  in  on  the  night  of  the  6th 
we  knew  that  Pats  Pets  were  going  up 
against  a  hard  proposition  and  yet,  we 
did  not  realize  what  we  really  were  to 
encounter.  As  soon  as  we  reached  the 
front  trenches,  Tommy  picked  up  his 
kit  and  with  a  "good  luck  to  ye'  Matey" 
lost  no  time  in  getting  out.  We  did 
not  blame  him  as  we  would  have  done 
the  same  thing  ourselves  if  it  had  been 
our  turn  to  go  out  instead  of  to  go  in. 

It  was  evident  from  the  start  that  old 
Fritzie  was  out  of  beer  and  was  bent  on 
spitting  his  spits  out  upon  his  betters. 
During  all  of  that  night  and  the  day 
following  he  continued  in  a  bad  temper 
and  kept  up  a  heavy  bombardment  from 
which  we  suffered  severely.  On  the 
night  of  the  7th  there  was  a  lull  in  the 
storm,  and  upon  "roll  call"  only  six  hun 
dred  and  thirty-five  answered  "present." 
Then  followed  the  quietest  night  since 
the  4th  and  we  concluded  that  Fritz  had 
gotten  over  his  fit  of  peevishness  and  had 
concluded  to  be  a  decent  gentleman.  But 
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ABOUT  half  past  six  the  following 
morning,  Julia  was  up  and  about. 
Hearing  no  sounds  from  the  front 
chamber,  she  concluded  that  Adam  and 
Madge  were  enjoying  a  Sunday-morn- 
ing nap.  Church-going  had  completely 
ceased  in  that  household.  Evidently  her 
mother  also  was  taking  an  extra  half- 
hour  of  repose,  for  the  sound  of  regular 
breathing  issued  from  the  half-open  door 
of  the  chamber  in  the  ell  below  stairs. 
The  girl  passed  quickly  out  of  doors  and 
into  the  Sabbath  quiet  of  the  morning. 

The  thunder-storm  had  wrought  a 
transformation.  The  sun,  already  well 
up  in  the  clear  sky,  shone  on  the  drip- 
ping foliage  of  the  plum  and  raspberry 
thickets  that  lined  the  path  to  the  barn. 
The  sand  of  the  bare  earth,  which,  the 
day  before  had  swirled  in  dusty  eddies 
about  her  feet,  was  now  washed  clean  by 
the  torrent  and  lay  gleaming  in  diminu- 
tive tawny  brown  sand-bars  along  the 
narrow  way.  An  oriole  sang  clearly 
from  a  nest  in  a  nearby  maple.  And  a 
sense  of  liberated  energies  and  revived 
vegetation  rilled  her  with  a  new  joy  and 
a  sudden  hope. 

The  crop  this  year  was  now  assured. 
There  would  be  pasturage,  too,  for  the 
extra  cattle  that  Mrs.  Brock  had  so  in- 
sisted upon.  There  would  be  deliver- 
ance from  that  eternal  weight  of  debt. 
There  might  even  be  the  beginnings  of 
peace  and  happiness  in  that  over-wrought 
household.  A  little  song  came  to  her 
lips,  and  she  half  danced,  half  ran  down 
to  the  roadside-gate  and  passed  through 
to  the  highway. 

The  cottonwood  and  catalpa  trees  that 
lined  the  barbed  wire  fences  had  taken  on 
a  sudden  freshness,  their  leaves  now  dark 
green  with  the  summer  maturity.  The 
corn  fields,  now  standing  high  and  be- 
ginning to  "tassel  out,"  saluted  her  with 
an  infinitely  musical  and  mysteriously 
sibilant  sound  as  the  west-wind  stirred 
their  stalks.  An  occasional  belated  wild 
rose  under  the  fence  nodded  her  a  greet- 
ing. A  clump  of  gigantic  burdock  re- 
flected from  broad  leaves  the  splendor 
of  the  sunshine.  A  thrush  found  a  con- 
venient post  under  the  maples  and  poured 
forth  his  matins.  Far  away  called  a 
meadow  lark.  A  bob-white,  hidden 
somewhere,  uttered  his  eternal  summons 
heard  through  the  ages  for  the  unknown 
who  never  answers.  Roosters  answered 
each  other  across  the  meadows.  Spar- 
rows twittered  everywhere.  Someone 
was  splitting  kindling  on  a  nearby  farm. 
So  clear  was  the  sound,  she  could  hear 
even  the  rending  and  tearing  of  the  pine 
fibres  as  the  ax  went  to  its  mark.  Tele- 
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THE  STORY  THUS  FAR 

Tf,  HEN  David  Brock  left  home  the 
''  duties  of  the  family  fell  upon 
Julia,  his  daughter.  Then  came  in 
rapid  succession  Adam's  problem  with 
Madge  Neith,  their  marriage;  intoler- 
able days  and  the  final  separation  of 
Julia  from  the  family;  the  acceptance 
of  a  position  in  Manchester;  lack  of 
rains  and  financial  difficulties  which 
forced  Lydia  Brock  to  borrow  money 
from  Stewart  Cook;  Cook's  altruism 
and  the  motive  Gene  Palmer — Julia's 
attempt  to  see  not/ling  of  Gene  and 
the  growing  infatuation  of  Madge  for 
Phil  O'Meare. 

While  this  reaction  was  taking  place 
in  the  home  from  which  Daniel  Brock 
had  gone,  his  own  life  was  not  with- 
out complications. 

Book  Two 

David  Brock  had  in  the  meantime 
traveled  by  team  to  Nebraska,  and 
here  he  had  met  L.  P.  Miles,  a  home- 
steader. From  Miles  he  bought  a 
prairie  shack,  and  in  Miles'  company 
set  out  to  look  at  the  Miles'  home- 
stead. 

And  there  was  the  woman,  the 
woman  in  the  personage  of  Mrs.  Beals 
who  immediately  took  a  fancy  to 
David,  Mrs.  Beals  owned  the  general 
store  and  there  was  much  for  David 
to  accomplish  as  her  friend.  A  fast 
friendship  developed  and  through  her 
help  David  Brock  rapidly  rose  to  a 
powerful  citizen  of  Seal's,  Nebraska. 
But  there  must  always  be  equilibrium. 
Mrs.  Beals'  altruism  was  not  less  evi- 
dent because  of  her  desire  for  com- 
panionship and  David  found  himself 
grappling  with  a  problem  of  greater 
magnitude  than  any  he  had  hereto- 
fore encountered. 

Torn  between  two  desires  David  at 
last  begs  Mrs.  Beals  to  leave  with  him, 
go  West,  start  anew,  but  there  are 
sentimental  bonds  in  her  own  home 
and  she  refuses.  So  close  have  they 
been  to  each  other  that  talk  is  started 
in  the  town  until  Jason  Jones  and 
his  wife  take  it  upon  themselves  to  in- 
form both  David  and  Mrs.  Beals  of 
the  scandal.  Like  a  flash  comes  this 
realization  upon  Mrs.  Beals  and  David 
as  well  as  remorse  on  the  part  of 
Jason  and  his  wife. 


phone  wires  sang  musically  down  the 
tall  poles  along  the  pike,  reminding  her 
of  cities  and  towns  and  countries  far 
away.  She  wondered  where  her  father 
was — if  he  still  lived — if  he  ever  thought 
of  the  family — of  her. 

Nearing  the  pasture  gate,  she  slipped 
lithely  under  the  barbed  wire  fence  and 
surveyed  the  grassy  expanse  of  reviving 
forage  for  a  sight  of  the  cattle.  Sure 
enough — they  were  visible  at  the  farthest 
corner  of  the  enclosure.  But  she  was 
glad  of  this  for  she  rejoiced  in  the  ex- 
hilaration of  the  morning,  in  her  strong 


young  body,  and  in  the  soft  sod  under 
her  feet.  Gathering  her  skirts  about  her 
ankles,  she  pressed  blithely  on,  avoiding 
the  pools  of  placid  water  that  now  in- 
undated the  hollows.  An  occasional 
dandelion  still  lingered  to  wink  a  golden 
eye.  Thistle  bloom  showed  lavender 
and  silk.  There  were  clumps  of  the 
silvery  stemmed  "Indian  tobacco"  to 
give  a  further  variety  to  the  enchanted 
tapestry  of  the  great  natural  carpet  she 
traversed.  Mullein  stalks  stood  starkly 
upright,  untouched  by  the  herd,  and  the 
pungent  mayweed  with  its  yellow-cen- 
tered flowers,  thrust  its  plebeian  pres- 
ence upon  her  sight. 

Her  spirits  rose  a«  she  considered  the 
fortune  this  rain  had  brought.  An  un- 
conscious prayer  of  thanksgiving  rose  to 
her  lips. 

"Co"  boss,  co'  boss,"  she  called  across 
the  pasture. 

As  she  drew  near,  she  felt  a  momen- 
tary impatience,  for  the  herd,  lying  in 
the  fence  corner  under  the  willows,  paid 
no  heed  to  her  summons. 

There  was  a  strange  odor  in  the  air 
such  as  she  had  never  known  before. 
Something  portentous  in  the  very  atmos- 
phere, as  if  old  Nature  were  setting  the 
scene  for  some  untoward  and  mischievous 
business,  silenced  her  song.  The  cattle 
lay  still.  They  were  sprawled  in  un- 
gainly and  bloated  heaps  along  the 
barbed  wire,  their  necks  stretched  prone 
on  the  grass.  Some  unknown  horror 
was  upon  the  place,  as  if  a  curse  had 
fallen  there. 

"Co'  boss,"  she  said  softly,  and  came 
closer,  heart  beating  wildly. 

She  put  her  hand  upon  the  nearest 
member  of  the  herd.  The  beast  gave  no 
sign.  Its  eyes  stared  at  her,  horrid, 
ghastly.  Now  she  knew  the  cause  of 
that  strange  odor — a  thin  streak  of 
singed  hair  led  from  the  cow's  rigid 
flank  diagonally  down  the  leg  to  the 
hoof. 

"Lightning!"  she  gasped.  Turning, 
she  fled  breathless  from  the  accursed  spot. 

She  met  Adam  at  the  back  door  as  he 
came  forth  with  the  milk  pails.  He 
stopped  short  at  the  look  on  her  face. 

"Well,  Jule!"  he  exclaimed.  "You 
look  as  if  you'd  seen  somethin' !" 

"Adam!"  she  gasped.  "The  cows — 
lightning!" 

"No  !"  he  cried,  and  dropping  his  pails, 
ran  down  the  path  toward  the  pasture. 

"What  did  you  say,  Jule?"  her 
mother  in  the  doorway  now  demanded. 

"The  cows — lightning,"  she  managed 
to  answer.  And  Mrs.  Brock,  also  has- 
tened, but  without  a  word,  toward  the 
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pasture.  Presently  all  three  stood  in 
awed  silence  viewing  the  stricken 
animals. 

Mrs.  Brock  broke  forth  in  a  low 
moaning.  Wringing  her  hands,  she 
turned  aside. 

"Don't  take  on  so,  ma,"  said  Julia. 
"You  know—" 

"I  know  we're  ruined  now,"  said  the 
elder  woman  slowly. 

"But  the  insurance — " 

"It  was  out  last  week.  I  didn't  have 
the  money  to  pay  it  till  the  end  of  the 
month." 

Julia's  despair  was  now  complete.  She 
did  not  chide  her  mother.  It  was  too 
terrible  a  time  for  reproach.  But  she 
thought  of  how  willingly  she  would  have 
made  the  necessary  payment  on  that 
premium  had  she  been  asked  to  do  so. 

But  Mrs.  Brock,  maintaining  a  jeal- 
ous secrecy  as  to  the  family  finances,  and 
paying  Adam  wages  even  as  she  would 
any  hired  servant,  was  herself  to  blame, 
though  Julia  did  not  say  it.  She  led 
the  stumbling  feet  of  the  desolated  head 
of  the  family  back  to  the  house. 

Madge,  her  hair  awry  and  a  loose 
wrapper  thrown  negligently  over  her 
seductive  figure,  was  just  entering  the 
kitchen.  She  yawned  like  a  cat,  rubbed 
her  eyes  and  stretched  her  sinuous  arms 
above  her  red-gold  head. 

"Why  so  sober,  folks?"  she  inquired. 

Mrs.  Brock  sank  wearily  into  a  chair 
and  eyed  the  girl-wife  apathetically.  She 
seemed  stunned.  Her  eyes  wore  the  va- 
cant stare  of  a  brain  no  longer  function- 
ing. She  leaned  suddenly  to  one  side 
and  would  have  fallen  if  Julia  had  not 
caught  her. 

"Get  water!"  Julia  commanded. 

But  Madge's  erratic  activities  with 
cold  applications  seemed  of  no  effect.  A 
strange  expression — one  side  of  her 
mouth  drawn  into  a  mirthless  smile — 
became  fixed  on  the  mother's  face.  She 
stared  steadily  before  her,  and  still  leaned 
heavily  on  Julia's  arm. 

"Ma!— Mother!"  cried  the  girl.  But 
there  was  no  answer.  The  querulous 
voice  was  still,  but  the  eyes— hopeless, 
full  of  a  dumb  agony,  turned  themselves 
in  intense  appeal  upon  the  daughter. 

"Madge!  The  doctor!"  Julia  cried 
in  an  access  of  insupportable  dread. 

HOW  she  got  that  figure  into  the 
bed  in  the  stuffy  little  room  in 
the  ell,  Julia  never  could  remember. 
But  when  finally  Dr.  Bryant  appeared, 
the  chamber  was  decently  in  order,  and 
Mrs.  Brock,  silent,  appealing-eyed,  her 
face  twisted  into  that  uncanny  smile, 
confronted  him  as  he  stood  in  the  door- 
way, her  white  hair  framed  in  the  smooth 
pillow.  A  careful  examination  brought 
forth  the  statement  that  the  sick  woman 
might  partly  recover,  but  that  henceforth 


other  shoulders  than  hers  must  take  up 
the  burden  of  running  the  farm. 

The  arrival  of  Stewart  Cook  was  an 
inevitable  concomitant  of  that  doleful 
train  of  events.  Noised  abroad  through- 
out every  village  and  farm  for  miles,  the 
news  of  the  Brock  misfortunes  came  to 
the  ears  of  the  lawyer  as  he  issued  forth 
from  divine  worship.  A  regular  attend- 
ant (in  full  regalia)  at  the  forenoon 
services  of  the  Plymouth  Congregation- 
al Church,  he  took  his  religion  lightly 
the  rest  of  the  week.  Sunday  meetings 
gave  him  certain  contacts  that  he  found 
necessary  to  his  interests;  and  he  also 
found  that  the  dissemination  of  real  news 
as  to  the  financial  condition  of  this  and 
that  prospective  client  or  customer,  was 
carried  on  in  afterservice  conferences 
among  the  men  as  they  congregated  at 
the  hitching-poles  behind  the  edifice, 
while  the  ladies  filled  the  entry  with  a 
treble  babble  of  sound.  And  of  course, 
the  lightning-stroke  that  had  killed  Lydia 
Brock's  cattle  was  the  foremost  topic 
that  morning. 

After  a  hasty  meal,  Stewart  drove  out 
to  call  on  the  unhappy  household.  Julia 
met  him  at  the  door.  Clad  in  his  com- 
plete accoutrement,  he  made  an  impos- 
ing figure.  The  girl  felt  suddenly 
abashed  in  spite  of  herself. 

"How  do  you  do,  Julia,"  he  said  in 
his  smooth  voice.  "I  hear  that  you  have 
had  bad  luck." 

"Yes,"  said  Julia.  She  led  him  into 
the  parlor,  a  room  seldom  opened.  The 
wild  hay  under  the  bright  red  and  yel- 
low carpet  gave  an  odor  of  dusty  sweet- 
ness to  the  room.  She  raised  the  yellow 
shades,  opened  the  outside  door  for  air, 
and  bade  him  be  seated.  She  was  glad 
that  her  mother  slept. 

"We  must  talk  quietly,"  she  said. 
"Mother  has  had  a  stroke." 

"So  I  heard,"  said  Stewart.  "I  hope 
it's  not  serious." 

"One  can  never  tell,"  said  Julia,  find- 
ing a  seat  in  a  corner  of  the  haircloth 
sofa. 

Stewart's  eyes  scanned  the  room,  ab- 
sorbing each  detail;  the  scroll  design 
on  the  wall  paper;  the  wide  border  of 
the  paper — very  stylish  just  then — ;  the 
home-made  oil  paintings;  the  chromo  of 
"Watkins"  Glen;"  the  bandy-legged  cen- 
ter table  of  black  walnut  with  the  vel- 
our  cover,  on  which  lay  the  family  Bible; 
three  or  four  photograph  albums ;  a  Jap- 
anese lacquered  tray  from  the  World's 
Fair;  several  large  conch  shells  with  pink 
interiors  placed  beneath  on  the  carpet. 
He  also  contemplated  for  a  brief  instant 
the  titles  of  the  books  in  a  small  case  just 
to  his  right.  He  saw  "Ben  Hur," 
"Adam  Bede,"  several  works  on  denom- 
inational religion,  a  copy  of  "Dr.  Gunn's 
Home  Doctor  Book,"  and  various  sim- 
ilarly enlightening  titles.  Being  himself 


a  graduate  of  the  law  department  at  the 
State  University,  the  significance  of  these 
names  was  not  inconsiderable  to  him. 

Now  his  eyes  fell  upon  Julia  against 
the  high  back  of  the  sofa.  Her  copper- 
colored  hair  was  touched  with  yellow 
rays  from  the  westering  sun.  The  oval 
face  was  pale  yet  resolute.  Her  hands, 
folded  lightly  in  her  lap,  suggested  more 
than  ever  pride  and  will.  But  her  mouth 
today,  though  firmly  set,  showed  a  new 
gentleness. 

"Are  you  going  home  tonight — to 
town  I  mean?"  he  asked. 

"No.     I  shall  stay  here  now." 

"No  longer  work  at  Sweet's?" 

"I'm  needed  here.  Mother  will  never 
be  able  to  take  up  her  old  load." 

"So  you   take  the   burden?" 

"Certainly.     Who  else?" 

"Adam— Madge." 

She  made  a  gesture  of  despair,  but  said 
nothing.  Cook  understood.  He  regard- 
ed her  fixedly  for  a  moment,  then  crossed 
the  room  and  sat  down  beside  her.  She 
was  about  to  rise,  but  he  detained  her 
by  putting  his  hand  over  hers. 

"Julia,  I  want  to — talk  plain,  today. 
I  am — devoted  to  you.  I  think — you 
must  have  seen — I  love  you." 

She  was  painfully  conscious  of  his 
nearness;  of  the  odor  of  cigar  smoke  in 
his  clothes;  of  the  peppermint  flavor  of 
his  breath.  She  looked  away. 

"I — I  have  feared  it,"  she  said. 

"You  feared?" 

"Yes." 

"But  am  I  so  fearful?"  She  was 
silent,  and  he  plunged  on.  "I  have 
wanted  you  ever  since  I  first  met  you. 
May  I  hope—  He  pressed  her  hand, 
but  she  withdrew  it  gently.  She  flushed, 
and  her  heart  beat  violently. 

"There  are  so  many  reasons,  Julia.  I 
love  you.  I  can  take  you  out  of  this — 
this  hardship.  You  need  never  worry 
about  money.  There  is  a  house  over 
town  that  I  can  buy  tomorrow.  The 
Stout  place.  You  know  it.  Finest  house 
in  town.  There  will  be  a  girl  to  do  the 
work.  You  can  have  a  phaeton  to  ride 
around  in — " 

"But  mother—" 

"She  comes  with  you,  of  course." 

"But  the  farm — " 

"I'll  save  you  any  anxiety  about  that. 
We'll  sell  it  if  you  say,  or  buy  it  from 
the  creditors."  He  laughed.  "It's  all 
one  to  me."  Again  he  reached  for  her 
hand,  and  held  it. 

Julia  was  calculating.  She  felt  no  love 
for  Stewart  Cook,  but  he  was  not  quite 
odious.  She  felt  that  she  could  marry 
him  and  manage  to  live  out  her  life  with 
him.  It  was  a  quick  bargain  she  was 
driving;  but  her  last  thought  was  for 
herself.  She  knew  that  with  the  scanty 
crops  of  the  season  and  the  loss  of  the 
(Continued  on  Page  28) 
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in  his  hand  the  sack  seen  earlier  in  the 
evening. 

Red  fingered  his  knife  anew.  Un- 
mindful of  possible  discovery,  Crothers 
untied  the  sack  and  was  examining  some 
of  the  gems  in  the  moon-shafts,  being  lost 
entirely  in  an  ecstasy  of  bliss  at  the  touch 
of  them. 

Just  as  Hot  Sake  Red  attuned  him- 
self to  do  murder,  a  squeak,  as  of  a  bed- 
springs,  reached  his  ear.  Instantly  he 
dropped  to  the  deck  behind  a  heavy  chair 
which  completely  hid  him.  Crothers 
saw  the  action  and  followed  suit.  A 
moment  later  Captain  Martin's  tall  form 
appeared  dimly  in  the  doorway. 

A  long  time  he  stayed  thus,  as  if  try- 
ing to  collect  his  befuddled  senses.  Then 
his  gaze  seemed  to  concentrate  upon  an 
unfamiliar  object  on  the  cabin's  deck. 
He  advanced  a  step,  his  arm  out- 
stretched, the  glint  of  metal  in  his  hand. 

The  rest  happened  in  but  an  atom  of 
time.  Hot  Sake  Red  leaped  suddenly  to 
his  feet,  directly  behind  the  captain  and 
silently  raised  his  knife.  From  the  other 
side  of  the  cabin  Crothers  rose  quickly 
to  a  standing  posture  and  heaved,  as 
from  a  catapault,  the  war-club,  straight 
toward  the  flash  of  steel  at  the  captain's 
back.  Then  he  broke  and  ran. 

It  seemed  to  Crothers  that  ages  and 
aeons  had  passed  before  he  won  to  the 
dock  and  saw  the  slinking  form  of  the 
half-caste  at  the  pre-arranged  place  of 
appointment. 

The  absolute  stillness  of  his  guide  and 
the  night  unnerved  Crothers  after  they 
had  trudged  for  a  long  time  mountain- 
ward.  It  was  that  period,  just  before 
dawn,  when  the  cosmic  and  earthly 
spaces  were  the  blackest.  For  the  first 
time  in  his  life  Crothers  wanted  to  talk 
and  talk  much. 

"How  far  more  we  got  to  go?"  he 
demanded. 

"Long  way,  yet,"  was  the  answer. 

''Think  we'll  be  safe?" 

"Maybe."     Johnny  Aleipata  was  la- 
.  conic,  non-committal. 

Only  the  feel  of  that  sack  in  his  shirt 
kept  Crothers'  spirits  from  cringing  be- 
fore that  accusing,  damning  face  out 
there  in  the  inkiness.  He  wondered  how 
Red  had  fared.  Crothers  laughed  a 
gutteral  throat-noise  at  the  thoughts  of 
how  he  would  disappear,  leaving  Red 
nothing  for  his  share. 

Finally  they  came  to  their  port.  A 
waterfall  glistened  before  them  in  the 
grey,  first  shafts  of  morning.  From  high 
aloft  the  flat  sheet  descended  into  the 
sheer  like  sighing  thistledown.  Johnny 
took  Crothers'  hand  and  waded  directly 
into  and  through  the  falling  water, 
which  scarcely  wet  them. 


(Continued  from  Page  9) 

There  the  hapa-haole  lit  some  candle- 
nuts,  by  the  light  of  which  Crothers 
could  see  the  serrated  walls  of  the  cave. 
He  felt  a  greater  sense  of  security. 

"Can't  yuh  get  me  something  to  eat?" 
Crothers  asked. 

"How?"  was. the  abrupt  reply.  "Got 
no  money." 

Crothers  fished  out  a  pearl  and  tossed 
it  fo  the  native. 

"Here,  sell  this,"  he  growled. 

Johnny  turned  to  go,  but  Crothers 
called  him  back,  a  strange  quivering  in 
his  voice. 

"No,  wait  till  morning — till  it's  light. 
I — I  don't  like  this  place;  it's  too  dark." 
He  glanced  fearfully  over  his  shoulder 
into  the  stygian  nooks  of  the  grotto. 

Johnny  smiled  and  threw  new  brands 
upon  the  fire,  creating  a  greater  glare. 
The  gleam  in  his  eyes  suggested  a  Shy- 
lock. 

"You  say  I  get  one-third  before  we 
start,  eh,  Crothers?" 

Crothers  leaped  to  his  feet,  clutching 
the  sack  at  his  breast. 

"One-third!  One-third!"  he  shouted. 
"What  did  you  do  for  to  get  one-third? 
And  what  did  I  do  for  'em?  Murder 
bought  them  pearls,  I'm  tellin'  yuh — " 

"You  kill  the  cappen?"  Johnny  inter- 
rupted. 

"No,  by  God!"  Crothers  said  em- 
phatically. "Red  killed  'im.  Knifed 
'im!  I  heaved  a  club  in  his  direction; 
but  Red  knifed  'im  in  the  back.  I  seen 
'im  do  it — right  in  the  back." 

Johnny  stared   into  the  fire. 

When  morning  came  the  half-breed 
went  out  and  foraged  for  food.  He  re- 
turned shortly  with  an  o-o  dove,  some 
ohias,  and  some  breadfruit. 

Crothers  downed  it  voraciously.  With 
his  hunger  appeased  and  with  the  return 
of  daylight,  he  felt  a  greater  sense  of 
safety.  Brutality,  which  was  his  salient 
feature,  again  came  to  the  fore,  especial- 
ly when  it  seemed  that  Johnny  was  more 
servile  and  obedient  than  ever. 

"Johnny,"  he  commanded,  "you  go 
to  town  and  see  what  you  can  hear  about 
last  night.  Keep  yer  mouth  bloomin, 
well  shut.  Savvee?"  Crothers  kicked 
the  Hawaiian  contemptuously,  at  which 
Johnny  kowtowed  like  an  animal.  Croth- 
ers added  with  a  sniff.  "If  anybody'd 
do  that  to  me,  I'd  kill  'em.  But  you, 
er  any  of  yer  stinkin'  kind,  aint  got  the 
guts  t'  do  nothin'  but  take  it.  Now 
git!" 

Johnny  .  accepted  the  mistreatment 
without  a  murmur.  But  he  had  the 
whiphand  and  he  knew  it.  His  own 
turn  was  not  far  off.  Then  Crothers 


would  be  compelled  to  listen  to  an  edict. 

One  thing  Johnny  learned  in  Koloa: 
The  police  were  in  search  of  Crothers. 
And  with  that  news  Johnny  hastened 
back,  this  time  to  face  Crothers,  without 
cringe  or  toadyism. 

"Well,  what'd  yuh  hear?"  Crothers' 
eagerness  betrayed  his  anxiety. 

Johnny's  answer  came  slow  and  de- 
liberate, and  withal  he  was  taciturn  and 
reticent.  Crothers  had  to  seek  out 
everything  he  wished  to  know. 

"Did  they  git  Red"  he  asked. 

"They  no  want  Red.  They  want 
you." 

The  cavern  echoed  with  Crothers' 
blasphemy. 

"I  don't  believe  it!"  he  declared. 
Then  a  doubt,  a  conviction,  gripped  him. 
What  if  Hot  Sake  Red  had  double- 
crossed  him?  The  more  he  pondered 
over  that,  the  more  he  became  positive 
that  that  was  exactly  what  Red  had 
done.  The  sharks  eat  him!  He  saw 
through  Red's  game  now;  it  was  his  re- 
venge for  being  cheated  out  of  his  share 
of  the  robbery. 

"Well,  Johnny,  they'll  never  git  me 
for  murder,  though.  Red  done  the  kil- 
lin' — not  me.  I  heaved  a  club  toward 
the  captain;  but  that  didn't  hurt  'im. 
Red  done  the  dirty  work.  If  they  git 
me,  Johnny,  I'll  turn  state's  evidence. 
Yuh  hear?  I'll  turn  state's  evidence." 

But  Johnny  Aleipata,  the  hapa-haole, 
was  studious,  silent. 

NIGHT  fell  once  more,  and  again 
the  candlenuts  were  lit,  their  lights 
chasing  one  and  another  capriciously  over 
the  walls  of  the  cave.  From  afar  came 
the  ominous  murmur  of  the  sea  in  com- 
panion to  the  cacophony  of  night-insects. 

"Johnny,"  Crothers  began  once,  but 
Johnny  gazed  into  the  fire  as  if  he  had 
not  heard.  Only  after  hours  of  silence 
did  he  speak.  His  voice  was  low,  rever- 
ent, reminiscent. 

"Dewdrop,  you  'member  my  sister, 
Wanaao?" 

"Sure  I  remember  her.  Didn't  I 
marry  her?" 

"Wanaao  means  'Dawn' — soft,  warm, 
sweet  dawn." 

An  involuntary  shudder  swept  through. 
Crothers'  frame. 

"Yes,  but  talk  about  something  else, 
Johnny." 

"Aye,  Wanaao  was  a  tender  child. 
Like  the  delicate  petal  of  a  begonia." 

"Yes,  but  for  God's  sake,  talk  about 
something  else,"  pleaded  Crothers. 

"Dewdrop,  you  give  me  two  pearl?" 

"Sure." 

"Maybe  t'ree — five?" 

"Dang     you,     Johnny!     Here,     take 
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"em."  Crothers'  hand  trembled.  Now 
there  were  two  accusing  faces  out  there 
in  the  gloom. 

A  short,  cryptic  silence  fell.  The 
splutter  of  garnet  coals  accentuated  the 
stillness. 

A  little  bronze-green  lizard  scuttled 
out  toward  Crothers  and  ran  up  his  leg 
and  rested  on  his  knee.  With  a  thick, 
grimy  forefinger  he  chuckled  it  under 
its  chin,  while  he  watched  its  tiny  dew- 
lay  expand  and  subside  as  it  breathed. 
That  infernal  thing  fascinated  him !  It 
seemed  that  millions  of  those  horned  crea- 
tures were  crawling  over  him.  The  cave 
was  full  of  them.  Hell,  too,  was  alive 
with  them !  Spasmodically,  he  cuffed 
the  lizard  away. 

The  name  "Wanaao"  was  a  sticker  in 
Crothers'  heart.  It  caused  him  to  wince, 
and  brought  out  great  globules  of  per- 
spiration oh  his  forehead.  Why  would 
Johnny  persist  in  talking  about  her? 

With  the  uncanny  perception  of  his 
race  Johnny  knew  the  psychological  ef- 
fect that  the  darkness  had  upon  Crothers. 
He  knew  that  faces  and  memories  haunt- 
ed him.  Memories  also  haunted  John- 
ny; but  they  were  memories  of  a  pristine 
time,  before  Wanaao  had  formed  an  ac- 
quaintance with  Dewdrop  Crothers. 
Now  an  intense  flaming  possessed 
Johnny,  a  burning  that  compelled  him 
to  admit  a  union  of  joy  and  hatred.  He  • 
thrust  the  sticker  in  farther. 

"Dewdrop,  often  do  I  think  of  my 
sister.  Well  do  I  'member  her  arms, 
warm  as  a  lava-flow,  that  used  to  creep 
'round  my  neck  when  we  slept.  I  'mem- 
ber her  toes.  Like  pink  pearls  they  were. 
And  her  eyes — clear,  like  the  waters  of 
a  lagoon.  Can  you  forget  her  breasts? 
— round,  firm  ones,  the  kind  that  should 
be  for  a  clinging  nursling — " 

"Please,  Johnny,"  Crothers  whined  in 
abject  terror — "please  stop!" 

"Dewdrop,"  said  Johnny,  "you  give 
me  ten  pearl?" 

"Ten!"  shouted  Crothers  wrathfully. 
"Why  should  I  give  you  ten  more?" 


"The  police,"  hinted  Johnny. 

Trembling,  Crothers  obeyed,  and  add- 
ed another  ten  upon  Johnny's  demand. 
Hardly  had  Crothers  done  so  when  he 
experienced  a  flash  of  passionate  resent- 
ment. Why  should  he  permit  himself 
to  be  frightened  by  the  ramblings  of  such 
as  Johnny,  he  argued?  Humph!  The 
half-caste  would  never  dare  to  inform 
upon  him.  And  beside  that,  the  native 
would  have  all  the  pearls  and  he  himself 
would  have  none — and  still  the  crime 
of  murder  would  be  hanging  over  his 
head.  Then,  why  not  grab  the  pearls 
from  Johnny — or  better  than  that — kill 
him  also?  "Dead  men  tell  no  tales." 
Crothers  decided  on  this  last.  He 
awaited  his  chance. 

Out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye  Johnny 
watched  his  erstwhile  brother-in-law, 
and  saw  Crothers'  new  attitude.  He  saw 
Crothers  tense  himself. 

"Dewdrop,"  resumed  Johnny,  "you 
'member  what  a  smooth,  slim  throat 
Wanaao  had  ?  You  'member  how  it  gave 
to  the  touch,  and  how  black  it  got,  when 
your  great  hands  tightened  on  it?  And 
her  face,  and  her  tongue  was  black — 
very  black! — like  a  burnt  firebrand. 
That  made  her  dead.  Didn't  it,  Dew- 
drop?" 

Johnny  saw  Crothers  spring  toward 
him.  He  eluded  the  talons  that  were 
set  out  to  grasp  him,  and  burst  through 
the  waters  to  safety. 

But  he  came  back.  Two  hours  later 
he  returned,  bringing  armed  police  with 
him.  Crothers  did  not  resist.  He  had 
again  assumed  the  air  of  a  bravado.  He 
had  thought  it  all  over,  and  would 
blame  Hot  Sake  Red  for  it  all. 

In  the  office  of  the  police,  Crothers 
laughed  grimly  at  the  captain  who  was 
questioning  him. 

"Yes,  yuh  got  me.  But  what  can  yuh 
do?  Answer  me  that,  will  yuh?  Yuh 
think  yer  a  lota  wise  birds,  don't  yuh? 
Oh,  sure,  yuh  can  give  me  a  one-spot  for 
robbery,  all  right,  but  yuh  can't  hang  it 
on  me  for  murder.  Ha,  ha!  Well, 


captain,  what's  the  charge  against  me? 
Come  on,  spit  it  out." 

"Murder!" 

Again  Crothers  laughed  boisterously. 

"That's  rich.  Captain  Martin  got  a 
knife  in  his  back.  I  seen  'im  git  it.  I 
admit  I  heaved  a  club  at  'im;  but  that 
didn't  hit  'im.  So  yuh  can't  pin  murder 
on  me.  Git  Red  fer  that.  Ha,  ha!" 

The  captain  exchanged  glances  with 
a  sergeant.  After  a  deliberate  silence 
the  captain  queried : 

"You  say  you  threw  a  club  at  the 
captain,  did  you?  Just  what  kind  of  a 
club  was  it  ?" 

"A  short,  heavy  one.  Had  shark 
teeth  in  it." 

A  smile,  that  smacked  of  relief,  ap- 
peared on  the  captain's  lips,  and  he  ex- 
changed another  enigmatic  glance  with 
the  sergeant.  Right  then  Crofters  knew 
he  had  bungled,  had  betrayed  something. 

"You  hear  his  confession,  sergeant?" 

Crothers'  voice  rose  to  almost  a 
scream. 

"Yuh  don't  mean  to  say  that  I  hit 
the  skipper  with  the  club,  do  yuh?  I 
didn't  mean  to.  I  just  intended  to  put 
a  scare  into  'im.  But  Red — I  seen  'im 
stick  his  knife  in!" 

"No,"  explained  the  captain,  "Cap- 
tain Martin  is  not  dead.  You  saved 
him.  You  hit  Red  with  the  club,  in- 
stead of  Martin.  The  chances  are  small 
for  you,  Crothers.  You  deserve  the  ex- 
treme penalty  for  killing  Red,  and  that 
little  Kanaka  girl  you  had  here  a  couple 
of  years  ago." 

At  dawn,  the  next  morning,  a  tattered 
and  wrecked  creature  climbed  mountain- 
ward.  Up  there  in  a  green-garmented 
canon  he  paused  to  lay,  upon  a  mound 
of  earth,  the  roke-leis  and  the  maile-leis 
and  flower-garlands  which  he  had  had 
close  to  his  brown  skin.  His  sister, 
Wanaao,  shimmered  before  him,  as  he 
chanted  a  husky  mele  anent  her  tender- 
ness and  beauty.  Then  his  lips  formed 
and  uttered  the  one  word : 

"Paul"     And  pau  meant  "finish." 
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WHO    HAS    NOT    HEARD    IT? 


SOMETHING  new  is  being  born  in  the 
heart  and  head  of  America.  It  is  a 
strange  power  that  moves  them  who  un- 
derstand it  to  both  joy  and  dismay.  It 
expresses  itself  like  a  flame  suddenly  lit 
in  a  forest  at  night,  the  flame  of  passion 
and  the  forest  of  civilized  taboos.  Sher- 
wood Anderson's  recent  and  most  con- 
summate novel  portrays  America's  mood 
of  today.  Dark  Laughter! 

Who  has  not  heard  it?  It  is  all  over 
the  land.  Unrest,  deep  unrest  and  the 
revolt,  pathos  and  humor.  The  jest  of 
all  jests  is  that  life  is  always  moving, 
always  in  a  flux. 

Anderson  is  striving  to  demonstrate 
the  futility  of  hoping  for  a  happy  ending 
to  any  adventure  of  the  human  spirit,  es- 
pecially under  modern  conditions.  Why 
seek  discussion  in  the  realms  of  church 
or  politics  or  science.  Stick  to  that  an- 
cient thing  the  Caucasians  call  "family." 
See  what  happens  in  the  family  circle. 
You  woo  and  win  a  girl,  you  marry  her. 
Happy  ending?  Things  stay  that  way? 
Ha!  ha!  .  .  .  The  troubles  just  begin, 
then.  Not  the  ordinary  bickerings  of 
married  existence,  but  the  deepest 
troubles  of  the  spirit,  heart  ache,  head 
ache,  and  chaos! 

This  is  the  most  orderly  of  all  ages, 
the  mechanical  age  sustained  by  so  many 
routine  systems  and  contraptions.  The 
powers  that  be  in  public  polity  imagine 
that  the  life  of  emotions  also  can  be 
regulated  in  a  cut  and  dried,  neat  and 
spruce  fashion.  That's  where  they  get 
fooled  every  time.  Not  all  the  "efficiency 
engineering,"  even  of  a  host  of  unlicensed 
pseudo-psychoanalysts  and  the  rest,  can 
bring  the  turbulence  and  transiency  of 
passions  under  any  traffic  regulations. 
Only  slaves  can  pretend  to  "regularity." 
Free  white  persons  are  baffled  all  along. 
Always  there's  a  smash  up,  and  it  comes 
when  you  least  expect  it. 

It  is  the  epic  of  chai)"p    *      ' 
the  'v-v 
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MORE  OF  MARGARET  IRWIN 


THROUGH  three  hours  and  fifty-four 
minutes,  Margaret  Irwin  will  hold 
your  interest  by  "Who  Will  Remember?" 
The  average  book-reviewer  will  stick  his 
tongue  in  cheek  and  slowly  close  one  eye. 
The  book  is  lyrical  prose,  handled  skill- 
fully with  the  aid  of  two  devices,  brevity 
and  masterful  repetition.  Margaret  Irwin 
has  that  fresh  style,  the  same  newness  of 
thought  and  the  same  original  wide-eyed 
solemnity  that  marked  her  first  book. 

Who   Will  Remember?   is   too   great  a 
book  to  "go  over  the  top"  as  "the  great- 
est  modern   novel."     It   will   justify    the 
author's   labor   with   substantial   returns, 
pay  the  publisher  well,  give  reviewers  a 
delicious  thrill — and  live  long  after  most 
present  day  novels  are  dead.   That't  that! 
WHO    WILL    REMEMBER,    Margaret 
Irwin.    Thomas  Seltzer.    $2.00. 

*  *       * 

A  LITTLE  BOY 

WHEN  A  DREAMY,  imaginative  little 
boy's  parents  quarrel,  when  his 
scholar-tramp  grandfather  wants  him  to 
be  what  he  is  and  a  bitter  money-grab- 
bing grandmother  wants  him  to  grow  up 
to  be  a  sensible,  practical  business  man, 
it's  rather  hard  on  the  poor  little  boy. 
Ernest  Poole  in  "The  Hunter's  Moon" 
gives  us  such  a  lovable  little  chap  who 
wanted  his  dreams,  and  his  songs,  and 
the  Hunter's  Moon  so  much  that  even 
Grandmother  Barnes  had  to  let  him  go 
with  Grandfather  Armory  away  from  the 
city  "to  live  with  about  a  million  cows." 
Ernest  Poole  has  a  beautiful  sympathy 
with  the  thoughts  of  the  childmind,  he 
knows  the  things  they  see  and  the  things 
they  understand  and  the  things  they 
love.  There  are  clever  illustrations  in 
black  and  white  scattered  through  the 
book. 

THE  HUNTER'S  MOON.  Ernest  Poole. 

The   MacMillan   Company.     $2.00. 

*  *       * 

CHINA 


WILSON  DIFFERENT   THIS   TIME 

HARRY  LEON  WILSON  is  certainly 
different  in  his  Cousin  Jane.  There 
is  something  pathetic  in  the  little  old- 
fashioned  girl  who  refuses  to  satisfy  her 
appetite  for  life  at  another's  cost.  Jane 
is  Modern  in  her  desires,  old  fashioned 
in  carrying  them  out.  After  reading  Mr. 
Wilson's  other  books  one  is  rather  sur- 
prised at  the  under-current — in  this  late 
book — there  is  a  possibility  that  the  un- 
dercurrent of  his  remarkable  psychology 
will  be  overlooked.  What  the  book  will  be 
without  this  one  can  not  say,  but  reading 
it  with  understanding — it  is  really  re- 
markable. You  will  love  Cousin  Jane, 
if  you  understand  her,  if  you  have  ever 
had  the  same  fights  to  go  through  with 
and  I  think  most  of  us  have. 

COUSIN    JANE,    Harry    Leon    Wilson. 
Cosmopolitan  Book  Corp.    $2.00. 


GENTLE   CYNICISM 

A    GENTLE   cynicism   and   a   satirical 
characterization  are  the  outstanding 
features   of   the   first  part  of   "Christina 
Alberta's  Father."    In  a  few  A.-'* 
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EDGAR  ALLAN  POE 

"A  ROMANTIC  Rendering  of  the 
/*  Life-Story  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe"  is 
the  explanatory  title  of  "The  Dreamer" 
by  Mary  Newton  Stanard.  It  is  romantic 
without  a  doubt,  almost  it  treads  upon 
the  borders  of  the  sentimental.  Poe, 
seen  through  the  eyes  of  Mary  Newton 
Stanard,  becomes  just  a  trifle  lower  than 
the  gods.  The  biography  itself  is  splen- 
did, the  story  is  vivid,  human,  and  beauti- 
ful. All  the  wonderful  tissue  of  dreams, 
sensitive  imagination  and  sombre  shad- 
ows which  surround  Poe  is  laid  before 
the  reader  with  a  rare  understanding. 
However,  it  does  seem  as  though  Mrs. 
Stanard  dwelt  overlong  on  his  beauty 
and  grace,  the  brilliance  of  his  conversa- 
tion and  the  sweetness  of  his  nature.  All 
his  shortcomings  are  blamed  upon  an 
inward  weakness,  the  Imp  of  the  Per- 
verse, and  the  stories  of  his  dissipation 
which  have  been  passed  on  as  a  part  of 
the  Poe  Tradition  of  a  brooding,  sombre 
creature  she  calls  exaggerations,  spread 
through  the  poisonous  lips  of  a  false 
friend.  There  is  beauty  throughout  the 
story,  and  the  heart  and  soul  of  The 
Dreamer.  It  is  astounding  to  recall  that 
Poe,  although  he  was  recognized  as  a 
genius  and  a  writer  of  world-note,  and  al- 
though he  was  turning  out  a  prodigious 
quantity  of  work,  was  barely  able  to  earn 
a  living  of  the  simplest  sort.  Here  is  a 
paragraph  which  sums  up  The  Dreamer 
as  he  appears  to  Mrs.  Stanard. 

"To  him  these  years  had  been  years 
of  fierce  battle;  battle,  not  for  wealth, 
but  for  bread;  battle  not  so  much  for 
selfish  ambition  as  for  his  country,  and 
in  a  high  sense — for  he  had  fought 
valiantly  to  win  a  place  for  America  in 
the  world  of  letters;  battle  with  himself 
—with  the  devils  that  sought  mastery 
over  his  spirit— the  devil -of  excitement 
and  exhilaration  that  lay  in  the  cup,  the 
devil  of  blessed  forgetfulness,  accom- 
panied by  magical  dreams  that  dwelt  in 
the  heart  of  the  poppy,  the  devil  of  mel- 
ancholy and  gloom  to  whom  he  felt  a 
certain  charm  in  yielding  himself,  the 
devil  of  restlessness  and  dissatisfaction 
with  whatsoever  lay  within  his  grasp— 
a  dog-and-shadow  sort  of  desire  to  drop 
the  prize  in  hand  in  a  chase  after  that 
of  his  vision— the  impish  devil  of  the 
perverse." 

And  regarding  the  weakness  of  his  will 
she  quotes  from  his  story  "Ligeia,"  evi- 
dence of  how  he  despised  himself  for 
his  own  weakness: 

"Man  doth  not  yield  himself  to  the 
angels  nor  unto  death  utterly,  save  only 
through  the  weakness  of  his  will." 

The  illustrations  in  the  book  include 
a  painting  of  Poe  from  the  Charleston 
Museum,  The  Dreamer  on  the  Sands  at 
Sulivan's  Island. 

THE   DREAMER,   Mary   Newton   Stan- 
ard.   J.   B.   Lippincott   Co.     $3.50. 
*       *       * 

UPS  AND  DOWNS  OF  LIFE 

PUBLISHED  sometime  ago  under  the 
name  of  "Mary,  Mary"  and  receiving 
much  favorable  attention,  this  book  by 
an  English  author,  James  Stephens,  or 
rather,  an  Irish  author,  has  been  repub- 
lished  under  the  title  by  which  it  is 
known  in  England,  "The  Charwoman's 
Daughter."  The  delightful  garrulity  of 
Mrs.  Makebelieve,  the  Charwoman,  is  un- 
flagging in  its  interest.  There  is  a  quaint 
way  the  author  has  of  stringing  ideas 
together,  short  sentences  in  long  para- 
graphs that  seem  to  express  a  tempera- 
ment, Irish,  without  doubt.  And  his  sense 


of  humor  is  hardly  a  sense  of  humor  at 
all,  but  a  kindly  consideration  for  the 
ups  and  downs,  and  the  little  jokes  that 
fate  plays.  Mary,  Mary  is  just  at  that 
age  when  all  the  world  begins  to  lose  its 
familiar  aspect,  to  take  on  new  aspects, 
new  problems.  She  is  growing  up  and 
that's  quite  a  task  in  itself.  But  Stephens 
is  optimistic.  He  says:  "The  world  Is 
all  before  her.  She  will  have  adventures, 
for  everybody  has.  She  will  win  through 
with  them,  for  everybody  does."  And  so 
I  suppose  she  will. 

THE  CHARWOMAN'S  DAUGHTER, 
James  Stephens.  The  Macmillian  Co. 
Price  $2.00. 

*  *       * 

CHRONICLE   OF  EVENTS 

BRAND  WHITLOCK  in  his  "Forty 
Years  of  It"  succeeds  in  making  facts 
as  interesting  as  fiction.  He  breathes 
into  the  nostrils  of  dry-as-dust  politics 
the  romance  which  brings  it  to  life. 
Brand  Whitlock  is  a  man,  an  author,  and 
a  politician.  It  is  difficult  to  determine 
in  which  of  these  roles  he  is  strongest, 
but  one  cannot  help  but  feel  that  he  is 
a  success  in  each  of  his  chosen  fields. 
It  is  surprisingly  easy  to  become  en- 
grossed in  this  autobiography  which 
covers  the  political  period  from  a  short 
time  after  the  Civil  War  up  to  a  short 
time  before  the  World  War.  The  high 
ideals,  the  keen  insight  into  human  na- 
ture, the  flowing  chronicle  of  events,  the 
general  spirit  of  meeting  the  enemy  face 
to  face  with  head  up,  makes  this  a  book 
well  worth  while,  aside  from  its  enor- 
mous value  as  an  accurate  picture  of 
Middle  Western  life  from  a  political 
angle. 

FORTY  YEARS  OF  IT,  Brand  Whit- 
lock.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  $2.50. 

*  *       * 

YOUTH'S   ADVENTURE 

ANY  WRITER  who  can  fittingly  entitle 
his  book  with  two  such  alluring 
words  has  captivated  his  readers  before- 
hand: Youth's  Adventure;  the  spell  is 
cast.  The  title  is  as  appropriate  as  it  is 
felicitous. 

"We  are,"  says  the  writer,  Allan  A. 
Hunter,  "  a  bewildered  generation.  This 
bewilderment,  however1,  is  giving  way  to 
enthusiasm  for  a  new  idea — the  young- 
minded  of  the  world  can  find  common 
ground.  One  step  in  this  direction  is  the 
realization  that  we  mutually  appreciate 
certain  values." 

Freedom  from  sham  and  the  necessity 
for  co-operation  seem  to  him  to  char- 
acterize the  youth  of  the  world.  It  is 
not  only  the  young  who  will  read  with  In- 
terest this  discussion  of  social  better- 
ment through  the  "strengthening  sense 
of  kinship"  which  may  "leap  from  con- 
tinent to  continent  to  fuse  the  young- 
minded  of  the  world  in  a  single  enter- 
prise toward  brotherhood." 

A  list  of  suggested  readings  follows 
each  of  the  eight  chapters.  The  intro- 
duction is  by  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick. 
The  author  is  a  Californian,  a  college 
man  who  has  spent  some  years  in  a  study 
of  social  conditions  in  different  countries. 

YOUTH'S   ADVENTURE   by   Allan   A. 

Hunter.     D.    Appleton    and    Company. 

$1.25. 

*       *       * 

BRIEF   MENTION 

NOTE  FROM  THE  EDITOR: 

TARTING  with  January,  Books 
O  and  Writers  will  dean  up  the  desk 
each  month,  ending  our  reviews  with 


brief  mention  of  books  which  arrive  too 
late  in  the  month  for  longer  reviews. 
We  trust  our  readers  will  find  this  event- 
ually helfiful  in  keeping  up  with  modern 
works. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY  pub- 
lishes a  book  TRAINING  FOR 
AUTHORSHIP  by  Grenville  Kleiser. 
$6.00  is  the  price.  Glancing  through  the 
pages  we  find  much  practical  information 
for  the  author  who  has  arrived  and  who 
is  having  difficulty  in  arriving.  One  never 
grows  to  old  to  learn.  Grenville  Kleiser, 
one  will  remember  is  the  author  of 
Similes  and  Their  Use  recently  reviewed 
in  Overland  Books  and  Writers. 

*  *       * 

A  NOTHER  from  Funk  &  Wagnalls  is 
*1  A  PARENT'S  GUIDE  TO  CHIL- 
DREN'S READING  by  Mary  Graham 
Bonner.  $1.75.  We  strongly  recommend 
this  book  to  all  households  for  certainly 
the  coming  manhood  and  womanhood 
depend  entirely  upon  influences  in  child- 
hood. Let  them  have  the  best! 

*  *      * 

FROM  Roland  Publishing  Company 
comes  THE  FELLOWSHIP  OF 
FAITHS  by  Alfred  W.  Martin.  $1.00.  This 
book  gives  one  a  more  friendly  feeling 
toward  other  religions  and  brings  one 
into  tune  with  the  Unknown  Force  which 
motivates  each  and  every  action.  We 
recommend  this  book  to  our  readers. 

*  *      * 

SELECTIVE  IMMIGRATION  by  James 
J.  Davis  published  by  the  Scott- 
Mitchell  Company,  $1.90,  is  a  book  which 
we  are  going  to  review  in  our  next  issue. 
We  feel  there  is  much  which  is  informa- 
tive within  its  pages. 

*  *       * 

THE  JESUIT  MARTYRS  OF  NORTH 
AMERICA  by  John  J.  Wynne,  S.  J., 
published  by  the  Universal  Knowledge 
Foundation,  New  York,  gives  no  price. 
Possibly  this  book  will  be  of  value  to 
those  of  the  religious  order.  On  the  fly 
leaf  is  printed  the  information  that  it  is 
a  thrilling  narrative  of  heroes  so  bent 
on  their  high  calling  as  to  seem  in- 
sensible to  most  dreadful  torments. 

*  *       * 

FROM  Boni  and  Liveright  comes 
ACROSS  THE  MOON  by  Hamish 
Macleod,  $2.00.  This  book  promises  in- 
teresting reading,  pathos,  sympathy  with 
the  great  unrest  of  today  and  with  Rich- 
ard Blake  Roderick  who  went  across  the 
moon.  Whether  or  not  we  mention 
Across  the  Moon  in  our  next  issue  of 
Overland — certain  it  is  that  we  are  going 
to  read  it  from  cover  to  cover. 

*  *      * 

MACMILLAN — sends  us  hooks  of 
variety.  FALSTAFF  AND  OTHER 
SHAKESPEAREAN  TOPICS  by  Albert 
H.  Tolman,  Ph.D.,  $2.50,  will  certainly 
settle  a  lot  of  questions  which  have 
been  unanswered  in  the  minds  of  Shake- 
spearean readers.  It  is  one  of  those 
books  in  which  each  line,  each  page  is 
informative. 

»       *       * 

A  NOTHER  from  Macmillan  is  RIDER'S 
-Tl  CALIFORNIA.  Riders  Guides  need 
no  introduction — but  this  special  edition 
for  $5.00  on  California  should  certainly 
have  mention.  It  is  complete,  descrip- 
tions, history,  and  maps.  Each  Californ- 
ian should  have  this  book. 

(Continued  on  Page  30) 
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cattle,  they  were  on  the  brink  of  bank- 
ruptcy. Here  was  a  straw — a  very  sub- 
stantial straw — even  a  raft.  All  along 
she  had  sought  to  save  the  family.  She 
could  do  nothing  now  but  accept  this. 

Stewart  Cook,  she  reasoned,  was  not 
wholly  the  mercenary  she  had  thought 
him  if  he  so  willingly  laid  himself  at  her 
feet,  especially  when  women  of  real  afflu- 
ence counted  him  a  prize.  And  again, 
his  love  must  be  great  and  sincere  when 
he  offered  his  home  to  her  mother,  and 
financial  succor  as  well. 

"But  Adam  and  Madge — "  she  said. 

A  shade  of  dark  displeasure  swept 
Stewart  Cook's  face. 

"Do  we  need  consider  them?" 

"He's  my  brother." 

"He  can — he  is  able  to  care  for  him- 
self, isn't  he?" 

She  could  not  deny  it. 

"But  I'll  see  he  doesn't  want,  if  it 
comes  to  that,"  said  Stewart.  He  drew 
her  to  him.  She  put  him  off,  regarding 
him  gravely.  She  felt  that  so  many 
promises  meant  the  careless  breaking  of 
one  or  all. 

And  also  she  saw  the  honest  face  of 
another  love  of  hers — a  modest  young 
fellow,  who  possessed  few  of  the  graces 
of  the  magnificent  and  prosperous  law- 
yer at  her  side.  She  saw  a  quiet-man- 
nered, slow-moving  youth  who  always 
seemed  to  know  where  he  was  going.  As 
to  clothes  and  suavity  of  speech,  he  was 
not  in  the  least  well  endowed.  But 
there  was  an  essential  decency  in  this 
absent  lower,  an  indefinable  dependable- 
ness  that  somehow  she  felt  was  lacking 
her  •. 

"Am  I  to  have  an  answer?"  said  Cook, 
moving  several  inches  closer.  She  rose 
suddenly  , actuated  by  impulses  she  could 
not  herself  understand.  Cook  rose  too. 
"Tell  me — "  he  said  eagerly  in  her  ear. 
She  faced  him,  trembling,  eyes  down- 
cast. 

"You — you  are  very  kind,"  she  said. 

"And  you—" 

"I  can't  tell  you.     I  can't — " 

"I'll  be  a  good —  I'll  take  such  care 
of  you,  Julia."  His  voice  was  husky. 
"Say  the  word." 

There  was  a  tense  moment  in  the 
parlor.  The  young  people  in  that  room, 
utterly  absorbed  in  this  momentous  prob- 
lem, had  temporarily  forgotten  the  rest 
of  the  world.  It  was  now  a  question 
of  the  girl's  instincts.  She  did  not  love 
him.  Would  she  yield? 

Slowly  a  wild  revulsion  grew  up  in 
her.  She  was  stifling.  This  man, — 
what  place  could  he  have  in  her  life? 
He  was  a  stranger,  and  always  must 
remain  one,  even  though  she  became  his 
wife. 


A  House  Divided 

(Continued  from  Page  23) 

But  could  she  sacrifice  the  family  for- 
tunes for  her  own  feeling?  Comfort, 
security,  money,  ease — were  these  not  her 
due.  And  as  for  that  pitiful  figure  in 
the  little  ell  bedroom,  after  years  of 
labor  and  penury,  should  she  not  have 
the  latter  years  of  her  life  softened  by 
the  peace  that  Cook's  wealth  must  give? 

But  today — could  she  decide  so  soon? 

"Mr.  Cook,"  she  said,  and  the  words 
seemed  to  say  themselves,  "you  are  very 
kind,  very  good.  I  thank  you  for  your 
saying  what  you  have.  I  can't  say  'I 
love  you,"  when  I  don't." 

"You  can  learn." 

"No,  I  never  could." 

"Are  you  sure?" 

"I  am  sure." 

"Yet—" 

"I'll  tell  you — in  a  month.  Give  me 
a  month." 

A  great  joy  suffused  Cook's  face. 

"I  can  hope?" 

"No,  do  not  hope.     Only  wait."  . 

He  turned  away,  his  face  overcast. 
She  did  not  like  that  expression.  It  was 
almost  savage  in  its  lowering  intensity. 
She  was  glad  she  had  not  yielded,  yet 
filled  with  the  conviction  that  she  must 
ultimately  do  so. 

She  watched  him  drive  splendidly 
away,  and  then  turned  silently  back  to 
the  room  where  Madge  sat  beside  the 
sick  woman,  reading  a  yellow-backed 
novel  by  Zola,  which  she  had  discovered 
in  a  heap  of  old  magazines  upstairs. 

"She's  still  sleeping,"  Julia  said. 

"Yes,"  whispered  Madge,  eyes  on 
book. 

Julia  withdrew  and  began  to  set  the 
table  for  supper.  Turning,  she  saw 
Gene  Palmer  in  the  "shanty"  door. 

"I  came  over  to  find  out  if  I  could  be 
of  any  help,"  he  said  simply,  taking  her 
hand  and  looking  calmly  into  her  eyes. 
He  was  clad  in  a  suit  of  gray  wool,  and 
a  soft  shirt.  He  was  clean-shaven,  and 
his  hand,  though  calloused  with  toil,  re- 
assured her  more  than  the  feline  touch 
of  Cook's  cushiony  paw. 

"Sit  down,  Gene,"  she  said,  and  there 
was  a  ring  of  welcome  in  her  voice  that 
surprised  her.  "You  can  stay  to  supper, 
can't  you?" 

"Certainly,"  said  Gene,  and  hung  his 
hat  on  a  nail  in  a  studding.  "Let  me 
help  get  supper."  So  saying,  he  took  one 
end  of  the  checkered  cloth  and  helped 
her  lay  it.  He  picked  up  the  knives  and 
forks  and  put  them  in  their  places. 

"Where's  Adam?"  he  asked. 

"Out  doing  chores.  There  aren't 
many  tonight.  He'll  be  in  pretty  soon." 

Presently    Adam    appeared,    and    the 


four  young  people  sat  down  to  the  Sun- 
day evening  meal  of  warmed  potatoes, 
bread  and  butter,  fried  eggs  and  bacon, 
tea  and  jam.  There  was  also  a  section 
of  chocolate  cake  which  Julia  divided  in 
four  pieces.  The  door  opening  into  the 
sick  chamber  was  left  open,  and  the  face 
of  the  sleeping  woman  was  visible  over 
the  foot  of  the  bed. 

"Tough  luck,  Adam,"  said  Gene. 

"As  fer  me,"  said  Adam,  "I  can't  say 
as  'tis.  Them  cattle  was  losin'  us  money 
every  day." 

"Don't  let's  go  into  that  now,  Adam," 
said  Julia. 

"Yes,"  chimed  in  Madge,  giving  Gene 
a  rapturous  glance  from  her  bright  eyes, 
"fer  goodness  sake,  let's  get  over  some 
of  this  mournin'.  I'm  sick  an'  tired  of 
it." 

The  conversation  veered  to  hired  help. 

"How's  the  new  boy?"  asked  Gene. 

"Fair,"  said  Adam. 

"Better'n  Phil?" 

"Just  as  good,"  said  Adam. 

Madge  kept  her  eyes  on  her  plate.  She 
picked  abstractedly  at  crumbs  with  her 
fork.  Gene  saw  that  her  ears  were  red. 

Julia,  tense  with  excitement  and 
fatigue,  was  sure  of  some  hidden  current 
of  interest  here.  Gene  was  infinitely 
"deep." 

She  put  in  an  oar.  "At  last  we  have 
rain.  We  can  be  thankful  for  that." 

"There'll  be  half  a  crop  of  corn,"  said 
Gene. 

"Half  a  crop?"  said  Madge.  "Then 
I  can  have  that  plush  cloak  for  winter, 
can't  I,  Ad?" 

Adam  turned  upon  her  darkly. 

"That's  right!"  he  snarled.  "Spend 
every  cent  I  can  make  for  clo'es.  I'm 
a  poor  man,  girl;  can't  you  see  that?" 

She  gazed  at  him  defiantly,  scorn  and 
hostility  glittering  in  her  shining  eyes. 
It  was  as  if  she  said : 

"There  are  other  men." 

Gene  studied  the  faces  of  his  com- 
panions in  the  fading  light.  There  was 
Adam,  still  the  boy,  irresponsible,  head- 
strong, truculent,  suspicious;  a  hand- 
some fellow,  too,  and  capable  of  better 
things.  And  there  was  Madge,  bril- 
liant of  eyes  and  hair,  full-colored 
strident-voiced,  impetuous  in  gesture  and 
speech,  full-bodied,  of  most  seductive 
roundness.  His  eyes  rested  with  the  shy- 
ness of  his  great  love  on  Julia.  She  sat 
there,  calm,  inscrutable,  like  some  young 
fate  in  whose  hands  rested  the  destinies 
of  all  their  happiness.  It  was  truer 
than  he  realized,  his  notion  of  her,  yet 
he  had  some  faint  idea  of  her  position. 
He  was  aware  at  least  of  her  power  to 
make  or  mar  his  own  happiness. 

(Continued  on  Page  30) 
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we  soon  found  with  him  that  was  im- 
possible. 

Just  as  daylight  was  breaking  over  the 
Flemish  landscape  a  single  shell  came 
over  and  landed  just  behind  our  trenches. 
It  was  a  range  finder,  and  the  correct- 
ness of  their  range  was  signaled  back 
from  an  aeroplane  overhead. 

Then  hell  broke  loose  and  continued 
for  over  an  hour;  shells  and  explosives 
of  all  kinds  and  sizes  rained  down  upon 
our  trenches  and  thundered  and  crashed 
about  our  heads,  gas  shells  as  well  as 
high  explosives,  and  we  had  no  support- 
ing batteries  to  answer  back.  Most  of 
their  batteries  were  in  concealed  posi- 
tions on  our  right  and  poured  in  an  en- 
filading fire  that  swept  our  trenches. 
Every  telephone  wire  was  soon  destroyed, 
and  the  last  word  that  had  been  re- 
ceived was  to  stick  to  the  trenches,  which 
we  continued  to  do.  All  signal  men, 
orderlies,  pioneers  and  others  were  or- 
dered into  the  support  trenches,  and 
from  that  time  on  every  one  connected 
with  the  regiment  was  in  action.  The 
dead  and  dying  lay  everywhere  and  there 
was  no  one  to  attend  to  them. 

After  a  little  while  over  an  hour  the 
firing  suddenly  ceased  and  we  knew  that 
Fritz  thought  that  he  had  given  us  such 
a  pounding  that  he  could  walk  over  and 
gather  us  in.  And  sure  enough  we  soon 
saw  them  coming  at  the  double  mostly 
in  mass  formation. 

That  was  our  chance,  and  standing 
head  and  shoulders  above  the  nearly 
ruined  parapets  we  gave  them  "rapid 
fire."  This  was  more  than  the  Boches 
could  stand  and  after  wavering  for  a 
moment  they  broke  for  cover,  leaving 
many  dead  and  wounded  behind  them. 

But  they  soon  got  their  machine  guns 
trained  on  both  our  fire  and  support 
trenches,  and  the  big  guns  on  our  right 
again  opened  up.  Thus  we  were  subject 
to  both  machine  gun  and  shell  fire  and 
all  we  could  do  was  to  keep  to  cover  the 
best  we  could.  So  heavy  was  the  fire 
from  the  field  guns  and  the  high  explo- 
sives from  the  heavy  guns,  that  the  front 
trench  on  the  right  was  blown  to  pieces 
at  several  places,  and  a  wood  just  back 
of  the  trenches,  that  since  May  4th  had 
at  times  been  used  for  cover,  was  com- 
pletely demolished. 

Major  Gault  was  severely  wounded 
in  the  left  arm  and  thigh,  by  a  shell  in 
the  early  part  of  the  day  and  lay  in  the 
trenches  with  his  wounded  men  for  over 
ten  hours.  The  command  was  taken 
over  by  Lieut.  Niven  the  next  senior 
officer. 

About  nine  o'clock  Fritz  again  ceased 
firing  and  gave  us  another  chance  to  go 
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after  him,  which  we  willingly  accepted. 
His  second  infantry  attack,  like  the  first, 
we  met  with  machine  gun  and  rifle  fire, 
and  again  he  was  unable  to  stand  the 
punishment  and  took  to  cover,  leaving 
the  goodly  number  of  the  dead  and 
wounded  behind. 

Then  again  they  went  after  us  with 
shells  and  machine  guns,  fully  deter- 
mined to  accomplish  our  destruction. 
During  the  bombardment  all  of  our  ma- 
chine guns  were  buried  by  the  earth 
thrown  up  by  high  explosives.  Two  of 
•them  were  dug  out,  remounted  and  again 


put  into  action,  until  a  shell  completely 
annihilated  the  entire  section. 

But  the  Pip  Pips  continued  to  hold 
their  trenches  alone,  under  the  most 
heartrendering  difficulties,  until  between 
one  and  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
when  a  detachment  of  the  4th  Brigade 
joined  them  in  reinforcement.  They 
were  received  with  a  hearty  cheer  by  the 
still  undaunted  defenders  of  the  battered 
trenches.  A  little  later  a  detachment 
of  the  2nd  King's  Shropshire  Light  In- 
fantry, came  up  with  twenty  boxes  of 
(Continued  on  Page  31) 
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A  House  Divided 

(Continued  from  Page  28) 

Julia  now  rose,  and  the  company  scat- 
tered. Madge  cleared  up  the  table. 
Julia  lighted  a  small  lamp  and  stole 
softly  into  the  bedroom  to  peer  anxiously 
into  that  strangely  twisted  countenance 
of  her  mother.  Gene  stood  without,  in 
the  shadow.  The  eager  and  anxious 
bearing  of  the  girl  filled  him  with  the 
old  over-mastering  tenderness.  Still  the 
tired  woman  in  the  bed  slept  on.  The 
daughter  smoothed  the  counterpane,  de- 
posited the  small  lamp  on  a  low  dresser 
beside  the  bed,  and  turned  away. 

"The  doctor  said  she  might  sleep  till 
morning.  Sleep  is  good  for  her,"  she 
whispered. 

The  two  passed  out  quietly  into  the 
night.  It  was  a  night  of  fresh  wind, 
gentle  whisperings  and  a  full  moon  ris- 
ing low  in  the  east  against  the  tracery  of 
maple  foliage.  They  moved  toward  the 
old  summer-house,  which  was  now  veiled 
in  the  heavy  leafage  of  summer.  Julia 
sank  down  wearily  on  a  seat.  Gene 
stood  in  the  doorway.  They  could  hear 
Adam  and  Madge  engaged  in  not  too 
amicable  argument.  They  were  intense- 
ly aware  of  each  other. 

Gene  spoke  first.  "I  came  over  today 
to — to  see  if  we — you  and  I — " 


Julia  laughed  nervously. 

"Is  this  a — proposal,  Gene?" 

She  could  not  see  his  face,  but  she 
could  see  his  body  grow  tense  against 
the  moonlight.  Suddenly  he  turned  on 
his  heel  and  walked  away.  She  sprang 
up  and  peered  out  into  the  shadowy  gar- 
den. He  was  walking,  like  one  in  a 
dream,  looking  straight  ahead.  She  real- 
ized that  she  could  not  let  him  go  away 
wounded  and  inwardly  bleeding.  Her 
own  cruelty  was  suddenly  made  plain 
to  her  like  a  darksome  cavern  lighted  by 
a  sudden  torch. 

"Gene!"  she  called.  But  Gene  did 
not  pause. 

"Gene!"    But  there  was  no  sign. 

She  gathered  her  skirts  and  sped  after 
him.  She  had  forgotten  all  save  one 
desire — to  waylay  this  inexplicably  seri- 
ous and  earnest  young  man.  Catching 
up  with  him  at  the  front  gate  she  seized 
his  arm. 

"Gene,"  she  gasped.  "Wait!  I— I 
didn't  mean — " 

"What  did  you  mean?" 

She  must  explain.  The  fact  is,  two 
proposals  in  one  day  had  seemed  ridicu- 
lous to  her  over-wrought  mind. 

"Two  proposals  in  one  day—" 

"Has  that  Cook  been—" 

"He  gave  me  a  month  to — decide.  I 
asked  him  to." 


Gene  stared  at  her  in  silence.  He 
held  her  in  an  almost  painful  grip. 

"So  it  has  come  to  that!"  he  cried. 

"Yes." 

"And  you—" 

"I  shall  wait  my  month — and  then  I 
shall  say — yes — to  him." 

"But  why  call  me  back  to  tell  me 
that?" 

She  was  suffused  with  embarrassment. 
She  drew  away  suddenly. 

"I — I  don't  know!"  she  said,  and 
would  have  wept;  but  a  great  pride  rose 
in  her,  and  she  stood  calmly  before  him 
a  moment,  and  then  turned  and  walked 
up  the  gravel  path  toward  the  house. 

Gene  stood  a  full  fifteen  minutes, 
stock  still,  at  the  gate.  He  then  untied 
his  team  and  drove  slowly  and  thought- 
fully home. 
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it  was  too  individual  too  dif- 
ferent— too  good — to  please 
average  readers.  The  Dum- 
book  has  no  average  readers. 
It  is  not  afraid  of  ideas;  of  dif- 
fer e  n  c  e,  of  individuality. 
Therefore  it  has  published  re- 
jected manuscripts,  and  will 
publish  more.  It  may  even  be- 
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AUTUMN   PASSES 

Autumn   walks,  a  gypsy  maid. 

Laughs   a   crimson   laughter, 
Trails    a    scarf    of    tapestry 

Negligently  after. 

Time  has  cut  the  threads  of  it, 

Fate  has  held  the  shears, 
Weaving  all  the  story  in 

On  the  loom  of  years. 

Fashioned  it  of  golden  days, 
Tarnished  grown,  and  old, 

Glories  of  the  summer  night, 
Pallid,  now,  and  cold.* 

Turquoise  of  the  summer  sky, 

Ivory  of  the  moon, 
Faded  pink  of  roses  that 

Were  flaming  red  in  June. 

Yellow  notes  of  singing  birds, 

Purple  hum  of  bees, 
Emerald   rustle   of   the   leaves, 

Dreaming  on  the  trees. 

All   the  anguish  of  the  heart 

Lest  the  summer  pass 
Woven    in    a    tattered    scarf 

For  a  gypsy  lass. 

There   the   pattern   clearly  tells 

Of  illusion  dead. 
Can  you  read  it  Gypsy  girl? 

Where  has   Summer  fled? 

—Phyllis    McGinley. 


TO  A  GIRL  I  KNOW 


I  would  make  a  song  of  emerald  stuff, 
A   square   cut  Jewel,   clear  and   cooly 

green. 

I  would  lay  it  on  the  fabric  of  your  being, 
Glowing    there    against    a    flesh    white 
sheen. 

But  you  would  say,  "How  very  nice. 

What    is    it    all    about?"    "Oh    not    a 

thing." 
I'd  say,  and  wonder  how  a  leather  soul 

With  purple  eyes  had   made  me  sing. 

— Jane  O'Sullivan. 

*       *       » 

ON   THE   PACIFIC 

Beyond   the   moonset  rolls   the   sea 

To  where  pagodas  are, 
Beyond  the  clouds  whose  riven  wrack 

Reveals  a  single  star; 
For  it  is  day  in  green  Cathay, 

Noon  in  strange  lands  afar. 

From    north    to    south    the    marshalled 
waves 

In  discipline  austere 
March  endlessly  with  foam-plumed  crests. 

Epaulettes  greenly  clear, 
To   break  no   more  on   any   shore 

For  half  a  hemisphere. 

But  when   a  thread   of  timid   light 

In  the  dark  east  will  dare 
To  stitch  the  low  hem  of  the  sky 

Before  the  high  clouds  flare, 
A  hard  black  row  of  hills  will  show 

Their  sullen  presence  there. 

— Lionel   Stevenson. 


Princess  Pats 

(Continued  from  Page  29) 


ammunition  and  went  into  the  support 
trench  as  a  reinforcement. 

Between  four  and  five  o'clock  Fritz 
made  his  third  and  last  attack  and  was 
met  by  the  Pats  and  their  assisting  com- 
rades in  arms.  He  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing a  part  of  the  fire  trench  on  the  right 
that  was  tenantless;  all  of  its  defenders 
at  that  point  having  been  killed.  But 
he  was  soon  dislodged  and  his  third  and 
last  attack  like  those  preceding  it,  was 
a  failure.  The  last  command  that  had 
come  in  to  the  Pats  before  the  wires 
were  destroyed  had  been  obeyed. 

Near  midnight  the  few  that  remained 
of  the  Princess  Pats  were  relieved  by  the 
3rd  King's  Royal  Rifles.  Then  the  roll 
was  called,  and  only  one  hundred  and 
fifty  out  of  one  thousand  and  odd  whose 
manly  voices  had  awakened  the  echoes 
of  Polygone  Wood  with  the  refrain  of 
Tipperary,  less  than  three  weeks  before, 
were  left  to  answer  "present."  A  few 
had  been  captured,  some  there  were  who 
had  been  wounded,  but  many  of  them 
had  taken  "the  long,  long  trail." 

Upon  being  relieved  the  Princess  Pats 
did  not  at  once  retire  from  the  field  of 
battle,  as  they  felt  they  could  not  leave 


their  dead  comrades  behind  them  with- 
out burial.  Those  who  had  fallen  in 
the  fire  trenches  needed  no  graves.  Their 
enemy  had  given  them  a  most  honorable 
burial.  They  were  buried  under  the 
debris  of  their  obliterated  trenches. 

With  saddened  hearts  the  remnant  of 
the  Regiment  reverently  laid  the  shat- 
tered forms  of  their  comrades  side  by 
side  for  their  last  long  sleep  in  the  land 
for  which  they  had  so  bravely  fought 
and  died ;  and  standing  beneath  the  torn 
and  blood-stained  colors  of  the  Princess 
Patricia,  Lieut.  Niven  repeated  the 
Church  of  England  service  for  the  dead; 
their  requiem,  the  roar  of  cannon  and 
the  rattle  of  musketry  of  the  continuing 
battle.  Thus  they  performed  the  last 
service  which  one  soldier  can  render 
another. 

Long  after  the  service  was  over,  with 
heads  uncovered,  and  unmindful  of 
bursting  shells,  they  stood  beside  the 
grave  of  their  fallen  comrades,  unable 
to  leave  them.  And  it  was  not  until 
they  received  positive  orders  from  the 
Commanding  Officer  to  retire  that  they 
left  the  field  they  had  made  immortal, 
and,  still  undaunted,  with  colors  flying, 
marched  back  to  reserve  trenches. 
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The  Pan-Pacific  Idea 


(Continued  from  Page  18) 


Pacific  nations  to  exchange  ideas.  It  is 
a  most  noteworthy  spirit  of  our  times, 
the  desire  to  favor  others  with  our  Weals 
and  pursuits  for  the  attainment  of  com- 
mon interest  throughout  the  world. 

Current  periodicals  are  much  devoted 
to  Christian  and  anti-Christian  move- 
ments in  China  and  likewise  religious 
feuds  in  India.  The  proposed  conference 
will  undertake  as  its  purport  the  voicing 
of  relations  between  religions  and 
various  problems  involving  industry, 
politics,  and  diplomacy.  The  essentials 
of  each  religion  are  to  be  presented,  and 
the  advantages  and  desirabilities  centered 
upon.  And,  especially,  free  and  impartial 
expressions  of  religious  views  will  be 
most  welcomed.  Into  one  big  melting  pot 
in  Japan  will  be  poured  Christianity, 
Buddhism,  Taoism,  Confucianism,  Islam, 
Brahmanism  Jainism,  Mosaism,  Mazde- 
ism,  Shintoism  and  a  dozen  more. 

This  will  be  a  worthy  enterprise  to  in- 
sure good  will  and  harmony  among  re- 
ligious groups  of  the  Pacific.  Many  will 
be  brought  to  the  realisation  that  there 
is  more  than  one  road  to  Providence. 
*  *  * 

THE  INSTITUTE  of  Pacific  Relations 
which  met  in  Honolulu  is  a  self-direct- 
ing and  self-governing  body  concerned 
with  promoting  the  best  relations  be- 
tween the  Pacific  peoples  to  avoid  mis- 
understandings and  conflicts,  and  to  pro- 
mote friendship  and  co-operation.  It 


carries  well  the  Pan-Pacific  Idea.  The 
Conference  discusses  matters  of  the 
Pacific  with  entire  frankness  and  in  a 
spirit  of  enquiry.  The  purpose  of  the 
Conference  is  to  bring  together  accurate 
information  on  the  conditions  in  the 
countries  embracing  the  Pacific  which 
mould  opinions  and  feelings  toward  other 
people.  These  are  discussed  so  that  their 
relations  are  clearly  apprehended,  and 
right  action  which  will  lead  to  peace  in 
the  Pacific  is  pointed  out. 
*  *  * 

A  SHORT  TIME  ago,  Captain  Robert 
Dollar,  a  progressive  steamship 
operator,  in  an  address  to  a  group  of 
business  men,  told  of  the  derision  which 
greeted  a  prophecy  of  his  made  fifteen 
years  ago  in  New  York.  He  had  predicted 
that  in  a  few  years  the  trade  across  the 
Pacific  would  exceed  that  across  the 
Atlantic. 

California  is  inextricably  hpund  up  in 
foreign  trade.  Trade  statisitcs  indicate 
the  importance  of  Oriental  commerce  to 
San  Francisco.  Japan,  America's  best 
customer,  has  developed  industrially  in 
a  remarkable  manner  during  the  past 
thirty-five  years.  Everything  points  to  a 
growing  development  of  business  between 
the  Pacific  Coast  and  Japan,  and  it  is  to 
the  interest  of  both  countries  that  every- 
thing possible  be  done  to  preserve 
friendly  relations  which  are  the  bases  of 
successful  and  prosperous  trade. 
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tions brings  you  your  soup;  Madame  Kuno  Meyer,  who  takes  your  money  so  graciously,  is  a 
member  of  the  San  Francisco  Opera  Chorus.  She  will  sometimes  sing  you  a  song  if  you  care 
to  listen. 

Among  the  guests  you  will  find  many  of  San  Francisco's  famous  Bohemians — artists — 
authors — newspaper  men. 

But  most  important  of  them  all  is  Camille — presiding  genius  of  the  kitchen,  whose  creations 
are  symphonies  of  delight. 

And  then  there  is  Beppi,  the  irrepressible,  the  metaphysical.  But  you  must  come,  and  see 
and  be  conquered.  He  is  indescribable. 

If  you  are  searching  for  an  intimate  little  place  just  around  the  corner,  you  will  find  it 
here  nestling  in  the  shadow  of  the  Hall  of  Justice,  a  gay  little  spot  in  an  otherwise  dingy 
but  historical  alley.  Bohemia  ever  ignores  the  obvious. 


659  Merchant  Street 


Phone  Sutter  8650 


And  We  Have  With 
Us  For  February! 

in  the  pages  of  "THE  OVERLAND  and  OUT  WEST  MAGAZINE"  some  half  dozen  writers 
who  will  educate  or  amuse  you  as  the  case  may  be.  Just  cast  your  eye  over  the  list  of  "coming 
attractions"  as  they  say  in  the  "movies"  and  see  if  it  isn't  so. 


Intellectual  Hoboes 


This  article  runs  anonymously  and  perhaps  you've  noticed  some 
of  the  very  best  things  in  print  are  run  that  way.  This  fact  alone 
recommends  the  article  to  your  consideration. 


Yantis 


Yantis  as  you  may  know  is  a  nationally  known  Western  writer. 
He  gives  us  a  wonderful  yarn  for  February. 


The  Pan-Pacific  Page 


Will   give   you   food   for   thought.    THE   FREE    MARKET   will 
amuse  and  instruct  with  moment  criticism. 


Items  Jrom  a  "49  Ledger 


Humorous  incidents  from  the  days  when  wine  was  red,  wet  and 
free  running,  and  bootlegging  was  an  idea  that  hadn't  been  born. 


George  Sterling 


You  know  him,  of  course.    He's  our  pet  poet  who  gives  us  eyes 
to  see  the  West  in  ways  we  never  saw  it  before. 


It  Will  Be  Good 


This  February  issue  of  THE  OVERLAND.  You  must  make  a  point  of  reading  every  page.  And 
remember  a  whole  year  of  similar  literary  fare  may  be  had  for  $2.50.  The  subscription  blank  is 
below.  Just  tear  it  off;  attach  your  check  or  money  order  and  mail  it  in. 


Overland  Monthly  Magazine, 
356  Pacific  Building 
San  Francisco. 

Gentlemen: 

Enclosed  please  find  check  or  money  order  for  ?2;50,  for  which  send  your  magazine  for  one  year  to 
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OUR 
FEBRUARY  CONTRIBUTORS 

Robinson  Jeffers  contributes  our  frontis- 
piece this  month.  Mr.  Jeffers  is  the 
author  of  TAMAR  and  ROAN  STAL- 
LION, which  Mr.  Sterling  so  ably  re- 
viewed in  November  Overland.  Mr. 
Jeffers  is  not  only  a  great  poet  but  will 
be  remembered  in  connection  with  the 
tower  he  is  building  in  Carmel. 

Allan  Yantis  gives  us  a  splendid  story 
METAL  BADGE  for  this  issue.  Yantis 
is  one  of  the  foremost  writers  of  the 
West.  His  dries  sell  readily  in  Eastern 
markets  be  .;se  they  are  typically  of  the 
West  in  wh.  :h  he  lives  and  is  acquainted. 

Robert  /•'.  Rockivell,  who  so  ably  sets 
forth  the  problems  confronting  the 
ranger  to  today,  was  formerly  Lieut. - 
Governor  of  Colorado.  It  is  with 
authority  that  Mr.  Rockwell  writes. 

We  feel  we  must  mention  Percy  E. 
Naylor,  who  lives  entirely  upon  what 
he  makes  out  of  his  writing.  Mr.  Naylor 
was  disappointed  that  he  didn't  appear 
in  January  Overland,  but  we  hope  we 
shall  have  his  work  many  more  months 
of  this  year. 

The  other  names  are  all  o'd  familiar 
ones  to  the  Overland  ¥<unll\  and  need 
no  introduction,  nothing  but  our  sincere 
gratitude  for  their  support. 
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in  Prospect 


i  RAISE  youth's  hot  blood  if  you  will,  I  think  that  happiness 

Rather  consists  in  having  lived  clear  through 
Youth  and  hot  blood,  on  to  the  wintrier  hemisphere 
Where  one  has  time  to  wait  and  remember. 

Youth  and  hot  blood  are  beautiful,  so  is  peacefulness. 
Youth  had  some  islands  in  it  but  age  is  indeed 
An  island  and  a  peak ;  age  has  infirmities, 
Not  few,  but  youth  is  all  one  fever. 

To  look  around  and  to  love  in  his  appearances, 
Though  a  little  calmly,  the  universal  God's 
Beauty  is  better  I  think  than  to  lip  eagerly 
The  mother's  breast  or  another  woman's. 

And  there  is  no  possession  more  sure  than  memory's; 
But  if  I  reach  that  gray  island,  that  peak, 
My  hope  is  still  to  possess  with  eyes  the  homeliness 
Of  ancient  loves,  ocean  and  mountains, 

And  meditate  the  sea-mouth  of  mortality 
And  the  fountain  six  feet  down  with  a  quieter  thirst 
Than  now  I  feel  for  old  age ;  a  creature  progressively 
Thirsty  for  life  will  be  for  death  too. 


C$phinson  Jeffers 
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Grazing  Cattle  on  the  National  Forest  Reserve 


THE   mid-western   plainsman  who 
must   raise  and  buy  feed   for  his 
cattle  the  year  round,  thinks  the 
nountain   stockman   who   has   access   to 
he  Forest   Reserves  ought  to  "make  a 
.illin." 

The  country  at  large  does  not  under- 
tand  the  peculiar  problems  of  the  cattle- 
nen  adjacent  to  these  feeding  grounds  in 
he  higher  mountain  regions.  This  is 
>artly  because  people  do  not  realize  the 
;reat  changes  that  have  come  about  since 
he  beginning  of  the  cattle  business  in 
he  West. 

The  yearbook  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  recently  issued,  presents  in 
graphic  way,  the  early  development  of 
he  open  range.  The  report  states  that 
vhen  Texas  and  New  Mexico  were  an- 
lexed  to  the  United  States  vast  num- 
>ers  of  wild  cattle  roamed  through  those 
ireas.  The  census  of  1870  gives  the 
lumber  as  four  million.  These  were 
lescended  from  stock  imported  from 
llexico  and  earlier  from  Spain.  Through 
he  survival  of  the  strongest  during  gen- 
rations  of  neglect,  they  had  become 
lardy,  and  experts  in  seeking  food  and 
vater.  They  were  able  to  live  even 
hruugh  the  winter  period  with  no  ex- 
icnse  to  their  owners  except  that  in- 
olved  in  the  semi-annual  round-up. 


ROBERT  F.  ROCKWELL 
Formerly  Lieut. -Governor  of  Colorado 

In  the  extreme  southwest  where  the 
range  business  began  the  winters  are 
mild.  Also  for  a  series  of  years  in  the 
late  seventies  mild  winters  prevailed 
much  further  north.  This  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  range  cattle  needed  no 
protection  from  the  elements  in  the  win- 
ter, and  the  notion  spread  even  into  the 
far  northwest  where  the  winters  are 
nearly  always  severe. 

Originally  the  stockman  was  satisfied 
to  take  a  loss  of  5  per  cent  through 
winter  exposure,  but  in  the  cold  winter 
of  1881-82  his  losses  mounted  to  as  high 
as  35  per  cent.  This  shook  his  confi- 
dence in  the  ability  of  modern  cattle  to 
endure  rigorous  climate. 

Then  came  the  tragedy  of  the  "sheep 
and  the  cattle  war."  The  custom  had 
developed  for  stockmen  to  combine  herds 
into  one  great  herd,  and  drive  them 
across  the  country.  At  the  same  time, 
the  public  domain  had  been  thrown  open 
to  settlers.  Homesteaders,  many  of 
them  sheep  men,  had  availed  themselves 
of  the  opportunity  offered.  This  meant 
fencing  the  range,  and  especially  the  wa- 
tering places.  While  the  "nesters"  were 
well  within  their  rights,  the  cattlemen 


were  infuriated  when  they  came  upon 
place  after  place  that  had  formerly  been 
theirs  by  right  of  use  of  the  range,  now 
fenced  and  occupied  by  a  homesteader. 
However,  the  Government  was  on  the 
side  of  the  homesteader,  and  the  west- 
ern cattleman  must  himself  settle  down 
to  more  local  enterprise  in  the  conduct 
of  his  business. 

For  a  brief  period  a  number  of  large 
cattle  ranches  were  developed.  In  the 
middle  eighties  it  was  not  uncommon  for 
single  holdings  to  reach  the  enormous 
extent  of  three  million  acres.  But  where 
this  land  became  valuable  through  the 
increase  of  population,  the  tendency  was 
later  for  the  owners  to  break  it  up  and 
sell  it  in  smaller  tracts  to  new-comers. 

Now  practically  all  land  that  can  be 
used  for  farming  purposes  has  been  taken 
up,  and  this  has  decreased  the  area  of 
the  range.  Also,  it  has  left  only  the 
poorer  land  for  grazing  purposes.  The 
one  exception  must  be  made  of  the  range 
in  the  mountain  states,  under  permanent 
forest  reserve. 

About  156,000,000  acres  of  national 
forests  are  now  being  used  in  the  live- 
stock industry.  For  the  use  of  this  land 
under  reserve,  the  livestock  man  pays  a 
definite  price  per  head  for  such  periods 
of  the  year  as  it  is  profitable  or  desirable 


Cattle  Ranch  in  Winter 
Under  Four  Feet 
of  Snow 


Cattlemen  Worry  over  the 

Problem  of  Wintering 

Stock 
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Getting  ready  for  the  branding  in  the  forest  reserve.    As  necessary  here  inhere  a  price  is 
paid  for  grazing,  as  it  ever  was  on  the  free  and  open  range. 


to  graze  the  forest  range.  The  area  dif- 
fers in  this  way,  as  in  many  other  restric- 
tions, from  the  government-owned  land 
of  the  free  and  open  range  in  other  sec- 
tions. 

For  twenty  years  I  have  been  handling 
cattle  on  the  Forest  Reserve,  and  during 
this  twenty-year  period  there  has  been 
almost  a  complete  change  in  the  manner 
of  conducting  the  business.  We  have 
changed  from  an  open  range  to  a  pas- 
ture proposition,  except  for  the  four  or 
five  months  that  we  can  use  the  forest 
reserve.  In  other  words,  it  costs  ap- 
proximately 100  per  cent  more  to  handle 
cattle  in  the  mountain  country  today 
than  it  did  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago. 

In  that  additional  expense  all  the 
profit  that  used  to  be  in  the  business  has 
disappeared.  For  five  years  past  the 
range  cattle  business  has  been  one  bad 
year  after  another,  until  today  many  of 
the  old-time  cattle  raisers  are  bankrupt, 
and  their  cattle  and  ranches  have  often 
been  sold  for  a  song. 

How  did  this  change  occur?  To  this 
question  there  are  many  answers.  The 
increased  population  of  our  mountain 
sections  has  caused  the  filing  upon  and 
using  of  much  that  was  formerly  graz- 
ing land.  Then  came  the  six  hundred 
and  forty  acre  homestead  where  ex-serv- 
ice men  in  particular  tried  to  make  a 
living  and  eventually  had  to  sell  to  some 
stock  man.  The  increased  value  of  shsep 
alsp  had  its  part  in  reducing  the  amount 
of  land  available  for  cattle  grazing;  for 
where  sheep  graze,  cattle  must  leave. 
Because  of  having  the  public  domain  for 
early  and  late  grazing,  we  used  to  figure 
on  feeding  not  more  than  a  half-ton  of 
hay  to  the  head ;  now  it  takes  about  pne 
and  a  half  tons  per  head.  In  the  moun- 
tain sections  today  there  is  practically 
no  desirable  public  domain  to  use,  and 


what  pasture  we  must  have  between  the 
time  of  winter  feeding  and  the  time 
when  we  can  use  the  high  mountains 
where  the  forest  reserve  is  located,  is  the 
land  we  have  bought  for  self  protection. 
This  means  more  capital  invested, 
which,  with  high  taxes  on  the  land, 
makes  heavy  additional  expense.  At  the 
same  time,  grazing  conditions  are  not  as 
good  as  they  were  when  all  the  cattle 
were  turned  out  in  the  low  country  and 


servation  of  mineral  rights  for  the  use 
of  future  generations,  and  conservation 
of  our  forests  and  game.  The  question 
of  grazing  was  incidental,  and  it  was 
generally  talked,  if  not  promised,  that 
those  who  used  the  forest  for  grazing 
purposes  might  do  so  by  paying  the  actual 
cost  of  supervision.  The  stockman  feels 
that  Congress  was  seized  with  a  mania 
to  raise  more  money  for  the  work  oi 
Bureaus  at  Washington,  and  so  commer- 
cialized the  grazing  privileges  of  the 
forest  reserves. 

In  the  west  we  are  allowed  to  file  and 
are  given  decrees  of  preference  to  watei 
for  irrigation.  Without  these  rights  and 
decrees,  the  ownership  of  the  land  would 
be  useless,  therefore  they  are  as  essen- 
tial as  the  land  itself.  Now  what  of  the 
ranches  adjacent  to  the  government  graz 
ing  land,  and  which  have  little  value 
without  the  grazing  privilege?  Are  the 
rights  to  use  the  range  not  as  necessarj 
as  the  water  rights? 

The  condition  which  has  been  created 
has  compelled  a  considerable  reduction 
in  the  number  of  cattle  that  can  be  han- 
dled. Three  hundred  head  will  now  be 
found  to  be  an  average  herd  for  a  ranch- 
man. As  the  cattle  are  what  we  depend 
upon  for  profit,  it  follows  that  if  we  are 
compelled  to  feed  two  or  three  times  a: 
much  hay  to  each  animal  as  we  formerly 
fed,  and  can  only  handle  one-half  to  one- 
third  as  many,  our  profits  on  the  same 
expense  basis  are  cut  down  accordingly 

The  forest  grazing  lands  present  diffi 
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gradually   worked    back    onto    the    high      culdes  vvhich  are  nof  presented  by  thf 


mountains  for  summer  grazing. 

The  stockman's  attitude  must  be  con- 
sidered from  the  standpoint  of.  what  he 
feels  he  was  encouraged  to  expect  when 
the  Forest  Reserves  were  set  aside.  Con- 
servation was  to  be  the  prime  motive — 
conservation  of  water  for  irrigating  pur- 
poses below  and  for  domestic  use,  con- 


pasture  land  of  the  middle  west.  All 
the  cattle  of  various  raisers  run  together 
except  in  rare  instances  where  there  art 
natural  barriers  or  where  an  occasional 
fence  has  been  built  and  kept  up.  This 
running  together  of  steers,  cows  and 

(Continued  on  Page  63) 


A  Coin  Camp,  where  men  hired  by  the  stockman  make  their  headquarters 
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GRIM.  SILENT.  Gray  with  a 
thin  sifting  of  alkali  dust,  a  half 
dozen  rangemen  jogged  unhur- 
riedly, almost  it  seemed  reluctantly,  into 
old  Fort  Stockton  from  the  northwest. 
Following  the  broad  glaring  white  road 
that  served  the  town  for  Main  Street, 
I  they  rode  past  the  post  office,  Tim's  bar- 
ber shop,  and  straight  to  Morg  Blanty's 
saloon.  Leaving  restless  horses  to  rub 
their  heads  against  the  hitching  rail,  they 
reeled  along  on  high-heel  boots,  dragging 
as  many  different  patterns  of  spurs  as 
there  were  numbers  among  them,  entered 
the  saloon,  and  without  a  word  gestured 
the  bartender  to  "Fill  'em  up." 

With  the  entrance  of  these  men  the 
boisterous  joviality  around  the  bar  and 
the  low,  staccato  hum  around  the  poker 
tables  stopped  dead  still.  They  waited 
for  the  news  from  this  detachment  of 
the  scouting  party  which  had  been  scrap- 
ing the  surrounding  country  for  the  past 
forty-eight  hours,  in  vain  search  of  one 
Pud  Burnett.  Pud's  horse  had  showed 
up  at  his  ranch  two  days  before  rider- 
less, with  bridle  reins  dragging.  His 
punchers  not  being  able  to  locate  their 
boss,  or  his  body,  in  the  vicinity,  came 
on  to  Ft.  Stockton  where  his  family  lived 
during  the  school  season,  and  reported  to 
Sheriff  Duff  Bonner.  Pud  Burnett  was 
the  sort  of  fellow  that  couldn't  be  miss- 
ing without  being  missed.  Was  call-d 
the  most  popular  man  in  the  Pecos  Val- 
ley. Hadn't  an  enemy  in  the  world  that 
anybody  knew  of. 

While  these  men  were  still  engaged  in 
wetting  down  their  alkali  throats  with 
"likker,"  Morg  Blanty  came  through  the 
door  of  the  back  room  of  his  saloon  ;  saw 
the  newcomers  and  asked  the  question 
everyone  was  waiting  to  hear  answered. 

"Whadcha  find  boys?" 

''This!"  significantly  replied  Fen  Rob- 
ison, pushing  along  on  the  bar  an  old 
floppy  white  Stetson,  the  peculiar  dents 
and  angles  of  which  flashed  on  their 
minds  a  photograph  of  the  owner.  There 
was  a  dark  smear  on  the  brim. 

"God  —  damn!"  fell  from  Morg 
Blanty,  too  solemn  for  a  curse. 

The  quick  intake  of  breath  through- 
out the  room  eased  itself  out  into  a  sigh ; 
rose  to  a  murmur,  which  grew  louder 
and  more  ominous  with  the  confusion  of 
chairs  scraped  against  boards  as  the 
poker  players  left  their  game  to  join  the 
circle  enclosing  Morg  Blanty  and  the  re- 
turned searchers. 

This  looked  like  a  Big  Bend  job.  Some 
of  that  gang,  apparently,  had  drifted 
farther  north  than  usual.  Clearly  no 
mere  accident  had  occurred,  else  the  body 
would  have  been  found  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  hat  and  the  tracks  near  the  wind- 


A  Metal  Badge 

By  ALLAN  YANTIS 

A 

mill  where  Pud  Barnett  had  been  work- 
ing that  afternoon. 

The  question  now  was,  "Who  would 
tell  Her?" 

"We  oughta  git  uh  woman  to  do  it," 
suggested  Fen  Robison. 

"Shore!"  agreed  Morg.  "An"  Mis' 
Davis  'ud  be  the  best  'un  ti  do  it,  I 
reckon." 

They  were  impatient  under  the  re- 
straint of  waiting  for  the  sheriff  and  his 
p  Tty  to  return  before  starting  out  again; 
tin's  time  to  look  for  the  murderer. 

Just  then  a  stranger  entered  the  sa- 
loon. His  get-up  was  about  the  usual 
nnge  outfit,  and  the  crowd,  absorbed  in 
this  local  drama,  gave  him  no  more  than 
a  passing  glance  as  he  made  his  way  to 
the  bar  and  called  for  a  drink. 

Not  so  Morg  Blanty.  He  was  never 
so  deeply  engrossed  as  to  fail  to  "siz; 
up"  even  man  who  entered  this  little 
kingdom  of  his.  Morg  knew  a  lot  about 
f  ices.  His  twenty-five  years  as  frontier 
birtender,  gaming  house  and  saloon 
keeper  had  not  been  wasted.  The  man 
drinking  alone  at  the  bar  was  either 
hunting  or  being  hunted,  and  Morg  was 
inclined  to  the  latter  conclusion. 

Morg  winked  a  sign  to  Fen  Robison  to 
ower  his  voice  in  certain  details  he  was 
relating  in  connection  with  the  missing 
man.  Watching  from  the  tail  of  his  eye, 
he  caught  the  stranger's  immediate, 
though  seemingly  careless  shift  of  posi- 
tion for  a  better  hearing. 

It  had  worked  so  nicely  Morg  was  a 
little  taken  back  himself,  but  soon  re- 
covered ;  and  pushing  the  boys  aside, 
strode  across  the  room,  and  shoved  his 
face,  malignant  with  suspicion,  almost 
against  the  stranger's. 

"What's  yore  name,  ef  iny?'  he  de- 
manded. Arrogant.  Power-bloated. 

"Yuh  guessed  it,  mister,  firs'  time," 
humorously  replied  the  man,  apparently 
choosing  to  ignore  the  saloon  keeper's 
belligerent  attitude ;  good-humoredly  go- 
ing on  with  the  interrupted  business  of 
"likkerink"  "  up. 

Jumping  back  a  few  paces,  Morg 
Blantly's  black  eyes  burned  dangerously 
as  his  big  voice  boomed  through  the 
room  like  the  sudden  bursting  of  a  harm- 
less-looking thunder  cloud. 

"Stretch  yuhse'f,  damn  yuh,  while  I 
scale  the  guns  of  fen  yuh!" 

His  .45  yawned  contagiously  at  the 
stranger  during  this  sarcastic  speech. 

The  hand  that  was  carrying  the  glass 
to  the  man's  lips,  instantly  obeyed  the 
command  and  diverted  its  course  up 
ward,  then  between  the  flicker  of  an 
eye-lash,  forward,  splintering  the  fragile 
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dass    and    its    contents    against    Morg 
Blanty's  forehead  and  into  his  eyes. 

In  the  first  fractional  second  of  pain 
and  blindness  the  gun  hand  of  Morg 
Blanty  lowered  guard,  and  the  stran- 
ger's cool,  quiet  voice  ordered : 

"Ease  loose  from  that  gun!"  backing 
the  order  with  two  big  Colts,  simul- 
taneously whipped  into  play  with  the 
crashing  of  the  whiskey  glass  in  Morg 
Blanty's  face. 

"Stay  where  yuh  air,  gents,  an'  keep 
'um  high!"  the  man  called  to  the  crowd, 
which  swayed  forward  half-heartedly, 
uncertain. 

Keeping  them  covered,  the  stranger 
backed  out  of  the  saloon,  and  as  the  door 
swung  to  behind  him  Morg's  close 
friends  and  cronies  crowded  around  him, 
lending  silent,  understanding  support 
while  the  first  surge  of  his  rage  and 
humiliation  spent  itself  in  vile  epithets 
hurled  at  the  man  who  had  disgraced  and 
disarmed  him  on  the  premises  sacred  to 
the  power  of  Morgan  Blanty.  Mechan- 
ically dabbing  at  his  face  with  the  snow 
white  silk  handkerchief  he  was  never 
without,  Morg  gave  no  thought  to  the 
flesh  wounds.  The  wound  to  the  spirit 
was  too  deep  for  thought  of  anything 
else. 

Fen  Robison  attempted  to  ease  things 
up  with  one  of  his  jocular  remarks: 

'  ' Y  the  liver-eatin'  son-uva-gun  ; 
b'lieve  he'd  uh  blowed  us  all  to  hell  fera 
whimsy." 

But  Morg  was  in  no  mood  for  raillery. 
Ignored  Fen's  remark  and  put  up  to 
them  in  an  unmistakable  tone  the  ques- 
tion of  Pud  Burnett's  strange  disappear- 
ance. 

"Boys,  whata  we  been  ridin'  fer,  day 
an"  night,  these  last  two  days?" 

Morg  had  done  his  part  by  riding  all 
day  and  night  when  the  search  first 
started.  Waiting  until  he  was  sure  the 
significance  of  his  question  had  taken 
hold  of  their  minds,  he  continued: 

"They  ain't  uh  man  livin'  quicker  on 
the  trigger  'an  Pud  Burnett.  Yuhall 
know  that.  It'd  take  a  dirty  two-gun 
coward  .  .  ." 

He  purposely  left  them  to  finish  the 
sentence  in  their  own  minds. 

The  talk  now  buzzed  throughout  the 
long  room,  reaching  to  the  farthest  cor- 
ners where  a  few  poker  habitues  had  gone 
back  to  the  game.  Morg  Blanty's  insin- 
uating remarks  lent  a  new  and  vital 
angle  to  the  Pud  Burnett  mystery.  The 
saloon  keeper  threw  every  ounce  of  his 
domineering  personality  into  the  bal- 
ance against  their  calm  judgment,  and 
watched  with  growing  satisfaction  their 
passions  mount  with  leaps  and  bounds. 

As  their  convictions  grew,  voices  rose, 
and  opinions  advanced  upon  facts  and 
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Morg  Blanty  never  consulted  any- 
body's pleasure  in  the  matter 


trampled  them  beyond  recognition.  If 
he  was  a  peaceable  man  why  did  he  ride 
into  a  peaceful  community  armed  like  a 
Mexican  Revolutionist?  Also,  how  had 
he  come  by  his  expert  knowledge  and 
skill  in  handling  two  guns  at  the  same 
time  ?  How  did  they  know  he  wasn't  the 
high-priced  Carter  outlaw  that  every 
sheriff  in  the  State  was  chasing  across  his 
county  line?  Checking  up  from  mem- 
ory of  the  poster  they  had  read  many 
times,  they  decided  he  answered  the  de- 
scription, and  he  wore  all  the  earmarks 
of  the  Big  Bend  bad  men. 

Having  made  up  their  minds  that  they 
wanted  a  little  conversation  with  this 
two-gun  four-flusher,  they  were  sudden- 
ly frantic  lest  he  had  escaped  them.  In 
their  haste  they  jammed  the  narrow 
doorway ;  scrambling,  tumbling,  tearing 
man  by  man,  they  loosed  the  wedge  and 
poured  into  the  street ;  caught  sight  of 
a  strange  horse  waiting  before  the  old 
Riggs  Hotel,  and  plunged  down  the 
street,  a  typical  irresponsible,  passion- 
blinded  mob. 


The  hunted  man  barricaded  himself 
behind  the  boxed-in  space  that  divided 
office  from  lobby  as  the  mob  clattered 
across  the  rickety  frame  veranda  which 
ran  around  three  sides  of  this  old  adobe 
hostlery,  bullet  and  blood  scarred  from 
many  such  scenes. 

The  stranger  sent  his  greeting  through 
the  doorway,  and  the  callers  halted  and 
returned  the  courtesy  through  an  open 
window.  Between  lulls  in  the  firing 
they  called  to  the  man  to  come  out  and 
take  his  medicine  for  the  murder  of  Pud 
Burnett.  He  replied  that  Pud  Burnett 
was  his  friend,  which  statement  he  would 
be  glad  to  prove  if  they'd  bring  Pud 
around.  They  greeted  this  with  deri- 
sion, suggesting  that  he  pick  somebody 
besides  a  dead  man  to  identify  him. 

When  Sheriff  Bonner  finally  arrived 
in  town  and  hurried  to  the  scene  of 
battle,  no  damage  had  been  done  except 
to  the  hotel,  and  it  was  used  to  rough 
handling.  He  scattered  the  mob  with 
a  few  caustic  remarks  about  his  still  be- 
ing sheriff  here,  took  possession  of  the 


prisoner  and  lodged  him  in  jail  to  await 
investigation  as  a  suspicious  character. 

Morg  Blanty  was  content  to  let  the 
loud,  unmanageable  portion  of  that  day's 
mob  think  him  satisfied  with  the  disposi- 
tion made  of  the  man  they  all  now  firmly 
believed  had  murdered  Pud  Burnett. 
With  eight  or  ten  of  his  staunch  follow- 
ers he  had  a  date  for  midnight.  Mean- 
while, Morg  was  free  with  the  drinks  on 
the  house,  taking  any  refusal  of  his  invi- 
tations as  an  affront  to  himself.  Prompt- 
ly at  midnight  he  closed  up,  and  those 
who  didn't  like  it  could  mouth  their 
peevishness  to  the  chilly  night  air  out- 
side. Morg  Blanty  never  consulted  any- 
body's pleasure  but  his  own  in  the  mat- 
ter of  opening  or  closing  his  play  house. 
If  he  chose  to  close  when  the  night  was 
only  half  spent,  it  was  his  affair.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  closing  hour  often 
merged  with  that  of  the  opening  one  on 
the  following  day. 

An  Indian  summer  haze  increased  the 
blackness  of  the  night.  Here  and  there 
patches  of  sickly  yellow  light  from  the 
few  still  flickering  kerosene  lamps  made 
it  necessary  for  Morg  Blanty  and  his 
men  to  huddle  their  bulky  forms  in  the 
short  shadows  of  adobe  walls.  They 
were  making  for  the  rear  of  the  jail, 
for  it  humped  its  old  stone  back  against 
the  loneliness  that  beat  down  upon  it 
from  miles  of  open  prairie,  covered  with 
scrub  mesquite  and  those  old  Spanish 
daggers  which  take  on  all  sorts  of  weird 
shapes  after  night. 

As  the  details  of  this  solemn  old  build- 
ing gradually  poked  out  through  the 
gloom,  the  figure  of  a  man  was  discern- 
ible on  the  steps  at  the  rear  door.  Fen 
Robison  whispered  to  the  man  nearest 
him: 

"Hell,  fellers,  the  sheriff's  there!" 

This  caused  a  hurried  grouping  of  the 
men  for  consultation,  and  the  sound 
traveled  to  the  quick  ear  of  the  man  on 
the  steps.  Instantly  there  drifted  out  to 
them  the  cold  business  proposition  of  the 
man  they  respected  and  liked  above  any 
other  in  the  county,  except,  perhaps,  Pud 
Burnett. 

"Boys,  I  don'  wanta  kill  yuh;  some  uh 
yu're  m*  bes'  friends.  But  shore  es  hell 
I'll  do  it  ef  yuh  set  a  foot  nigher  to  this 
jail  tonight." 

"Sh!"  cautioned  Morg  Blanty,  "he 
don'  know  we're  here;  he  jes'  thinks  it." 

Morg's  only  fear  was  that  some  one 
might  weaken  under  the  spell  of  Duff 
Bonner's  personality  and  confess  their 
presence  there,  which  would  mean  the 
game  was  up ;  for  not  a  man  of  them, 
including  himself,  would  entertain  the 
thought  of  raiding  the  jail  so  long  as  the 
game  little  man  they  had  elected  sheriff 
exposed  himself  to  any  danger. 

A  heavy  black  hour  of  silence  dragged 
by — another,  absolute  and  complete. 
Sheriff  Bonner  laughed  silently  at  his 
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nervousness.  Decided  definitely  that 
what  he  had  thought  was  murmuring 
voices  of  human  beings  was  but  the  whin- 
ing of  the  wind  on  the  ground,  swaying 
back  and  forth  in  its  efforts  to  rise. 
Standing  hesitant  a  few  moments  longer 
to  get  the  cramps  out  of  his  legs,  the 
sheriff  shouldered  his  old  Winchester  and 
went  home. 

To  make  sure  that  they  were  not  be- 
ing tricked,  Morg  Blanty  allowed  an- 
other hour  to  crawl  by.  Then,  while 
time  poised  weirdly  above  that  black 
crater  that  separates  night  from  dawn, 
the  mesquite  brush  fringing  the  jail's 
rear  grounds  resolved  into  swift,  relent- 
less men,  with  a  purpose  augmented  by 
tortuous  postponement.  There  was  no 
further  time  for  tedious  caution.  They 
must  be  well  on  their  way  before  day- 
break, and  the  lone  cottonwood  was  a 
good  fifteen  miles  from  town. 

Skirting  the  town  where  scattered  resi- 
dences encroached  on  the  prairie,  their 
passions  were  whipped  to  greater  fury 
by  the  cries  of  a  woman  wailing  for  her 
dead. 

"Pud's  widder!"  Fen  Robison  re- 
marked in  a  hushed  voice. 

"We  oughta  burn  the  damn  skunk," 
Morg  put  in,  and  they  spurred  ahead  to 
hasten  the  work  of  justice. 

When  Sheriff  Bonner  struggled  out 
of  a  heavy  sleep,  just  after  sunrise  the 
next  morning,  his  first  thought  was  of 
his  prisoner.  Doggone  funny,  but  he 
had  been  dead  sure  once  that  he  heard 
voices  out  there  in  the  brush.  Well,  it 
was  a  good  one  on  him  and  some  day  he 
would  tell  the  boys  about  it.  The 
thought  came  that  he  would  like  to  go 
down  to  the  jail  and  see  if  everything 
was  all  right  before  he  had  his  breakfast. 
Duff  Bonner  knew  he  was  distinctly 
relieved  when  he  arrived  at  the  jail  and 
found  things  as  he  had  left  them  the 
night  before.  Going  inside  he  blinked 
the  shadows  out  of  the  cell  and  called 
out  a  greeting  to  his  prisoner.  He  had 
the  queer  feeling  of  talking  to  himself, 
and  a  closer  scrutiny  of  the  cell  proved 
this  to  be  the  case. 

"A  dirty  inside  job,  by  God!"  the 
sheriff  thought,  as  he  became  a  whirl- 
wind of  action.  Straight  to  Morg 
Blanty's  saloon,  where  nobody  was  in 
evidence  except  a  few  loafers  and  a  sul- 
len bartender.  The  sheriff  made  him- 
self at  home  to  the  extent  of  searching 
the  premises;  and  quite  as  he  had  ex- 
pected, the  back  room  of  the  saloon  con- 
tained his  one  unreliable  deputy  in  a 
drunken  stupor.  Duff  Bonner  kicked  the 
man  back  into  semi-consciousness  and  got 
the  destination  of  the  lynching  party ; 
visited  the  livery  stable  where  he  kept 
his  best  horse  and  was  soon  racing  heed- 
lessly over  grass-grown  dog  holes  and 
through  scratchy,  clinging  catclaw  over 
the  short  cut  to  the  lone  cottonwood. 
As  the  old  cottonwood  tree  reeled  diz- 


zily out  of  the  misty  distance,  and  pres- 
ently stood  clearly  in  view,  Sheriff  Bon- 
ner had  a  moment  of  full  and  complete 
relief.  But  when  he  had  cooled  himself 
in  its  deep  shade  for  a  half  hour  and  no 
horsemen  appeared  on  the  horizon,  he 
was  plunged  into  a  deeper  mortification 
than  he  knew  at  the  first  shock  of  finding 
his  prisoner  gone.  Gradually  the  truth 
dawned  upon  him  that  Morg  had  given 
out  the  wrong  information  because  he 
knew  that  the  sheriff  would  look  for  the 
man  who  had  supplied  the  keys  to  the 
jail  before  he  went  off  on  any  hunt  for 
the  lynchers. 

Sheriff  Duff  Bonner  swallowed  bitter 
thoughts  as  he  jogged  back  to  town.  He 
took  his  office  seriously.  So  much  so, 
that  he  had  been  called  the  best  sheriff 
Pecos  County  ever  had.  They  said  Bon- 
ner always  got  his  man;  and  further- 
more, kept  him  until  the  law  had  its  say. 
To  lose  a  prisoner  without  the  satisfac- 
tion of  any  kind  of  a  fight  on  his  part 
was  a  stunning  blow  to  the  man  who 
counted  his  own  life  second  to  those 
under  his  charge,  in  every  instance. 

As  he  neared  the  saloon  whose  owner, 
in  spite  of  the  long  friendship  between 
them,  had  caused  him  such  bitter  humil- 
iation, the  sheriff  stiffened  and  prepared 
to  ride  straight  on  to  the  livery  stable. 

Then  the  saloon  door  swung  open  and 
Pud  Burnett's  hefty  figure  stepped  forth, 
followed  by  the  entire  male  population 
of  the  town,  it  appeared;  every  man  of 
them  carrying  little  short  of  his  capacity 
of  the  Blanty  Special,  reserved  for  occa- 
sions of  rejoicings,  such  as  elections, 
Fourth  of  July  celebrations,  etc. 

Sheriff  Bonner  automatically  reined 
his  horse  to  a  short  stop,  and  before  he 
could  find  a  clear  thought  in  the  daze 
that  enveloped  him,  the  boisterous 
crowd,  led  by  Pud  Burnett,  was  drag- 
ging him  off  his  horse,  declaring  their 
intention  of  taking  him  to  the  circus  to 
show  him  the  monkey  in  the  cage.  He 
had  no  idea  what  they  meant  to  do  with 
him,  but  Bonner  realized  how  futile  ar- 
gument or  reasoning  would  be  \vith  these 
men.  He  allowed  himself  to  be  pulled 
along  in  a  direction  he  vaguely  felt  to  be 
toward  the  jail,  although  he  couldn't  see 
where  they  were  going.  A  little  later 
when  he  felt  those  familiar  stone  steps 
under  his  feet  he  knew  his  hunch  had 
been  right. 

When  they  were  before  the  cell  the 
sheriff  had  found  vacant  a  few  hours 
before,  the  men  shoved  him  forward  and 
told  him  to  have  a  look  at  the  monkey. 
Their  hilarity  called  forth  lurid  pro- 
fanity from  the  inside  of  the  cell.  Duff 
Bonner  stared. 

"Little  Jody  Carter  hise'f!"  came 
reverently  from  Duff  Bonner,  when  he 
had  recovered  speech.  "Who  th'  hell 
done  it  anyhow?" 

As  he  spoke  the  sheriff  whirled  and 
faced  the  boisterous  crowd  filling  the 


corridor.  At  his  elbow,  by  the  side  of 
Pud  Burnett,  was  the  man  he  had  but 
shortly  supposed  was  hanging  to  a  limb 
somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Stock- 
ton. In  addition  to  his  two  guns,  he 
wore  a  metal  badge — the  shining  star  of 
officialdom.  Duff  Bonner  blinked  under 
another  shock.  Speechless. 

Pud  Burnett,  who  was  painfully  mod- 
est when  sober — and  painfully  otherwise 
when  otherwise,  answered  his  friend's 
verbal  and  mental  questions  in  one 
breath. 

'  'Y,  nobody  but  'ittle  me,  yur  'Oner 
—'done  it  with  m'  little  six-gun — 
Sheriff  Bonner,  shake  with  Sheriff  John- 
nie Paddington  uv  Williamson  County 
— fanciest  twirler  uv  hardware  north  uh 
the  Rio  Grande  .  .  ." 

And  when  Duff  Bonner  would  have 
interrupted  with  explanations  and  apol- 
ogies to  the  visiting  sheriff,  Pud  silenced 
him. 

"Shut  up,  yuh  oP  knotted  hunk  uh 
jerky,  I  ain't  through  yet.  When  I  am, 
I'll  letcha  know  an'  yuh  can  'pologize  to 
m'  friend  here." 

After  which  preface,  Pud  plunged  into 
the  tale  of  his  adventures  since  last  seen 
by  his  friends  and  associates.  Told  in 
his  inimitable  narrative  style,  the  tamest 
story,  coming  from  Pud,  became  a  hair- 
standing  adventure.  For  once  he  had 
something  that  needed  no  embellishing. 

It  began  with  a  letter  he  had  received 
a  little  more  than  a  week  ago  from  his 
old  friend  of  ranger  days  on  the  border, 
Johnnie  Paddington.  The  letter  de- 
tailed the  ignominy  his  friend  had  suffer- 
ed at  the  hands  of  the  notorious  Carter 
bandit  in  the  loss  of  a  certain  metal 
badge,  for  with  this  badge  went  all  of 
his  dignity  and  prestige  as  an  officer  of 
the  law.  The  fact  that  he  had  cap- 
tured the  outlaw  under  highly  hazardous 
circumstances  and  later  lost  him,  along 
with  the  sacred  insignia  of  his  esteemed 
office,  through  a  trick,  but  added  to  the 
sheriff's  chagrin,  and  he  had  sworn  to 
wear  no  other  badge  of  office  until  he  re- 
covered the  one  so  derisively  carried  off 
by  Joe  Carter.  The  letter  asked  that 
Pud  keep  all  this  strictly  "under  his  hat," 
at  the  same  time  advising  him  to  go  pre- 
pared for  emergency,  as  the  Williamson 
County  sheriff  had  good  reason  for  be- 
lieving the  man  he  wanted  was  headed 
for  the  Pecos  country.  The  letter  closed 
with  the  writer's  expectation  of  seeing 
his  friend  soon.  A  picture  of  Carter 
was  enclosed. 

Then  came  Pud's  description  of  his 
meeting  with  the  bandit  that  day  when 
he  was  perched  high  on  a  windmill 
tower,  smearing  grease,  in  his  pasture, 
ten  miles  north  of  the  ranch  house.  The 
man's  starving  necessity  for  the  "makins" 
and  Pud's  wisdom  in  filling  the  gun- 
man's hands  with  tobacco  and  papers  be- 
fore whipping  his  .45  in  his  face ;  the  un- 
(Continued  on  Page  61) 
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YOUNG  George  Schrader  left  the 
Rancho  Del  Paso  with  a  singing 
heart.  And  why  shouldn't  he? 
He  was  one  of  those  that  delighted  in 
spending  his  money,  as  soon,  if  not,  be- 
fore it  was  earned.  He  exercised  in  all 
of  the  indulgences  possible  for  a  young- 
ster of  his  class  and  earning  capacity, 
namely,  cards,  drink,  and  the  girls.  But 
now,  thank  God,  that  was  all  over  with, 
gone  were  the  days  of  carefree  existence ; 
for,  was  he  not  to  marry  Milly  Meyer 
the  fairest  bloom  of  girl-hood  in  all  of 
his  home  village. 

The  last  six  months  had  been  arduous 
ones  to  young  Schrader,  and  not  devoid 
of  rebellion  and  self  incriminations.  For 
one  hundred  and  eighty  long  days  and 
as  many  tortuous  nights,  he  had 
eschewed  cards,  drink,  and  had  even 
forsworn  the  cigarette,  something  that 
no  other  self-respecting  cow  puncher  had 
never  been  known  to  do.  Now,  as  a 
result  of  his  toil  and  abstinence,  he  had 
nestling  in  a  money  belt  against  his 
young  muscular  body  one  hundred  and 
eighty  dollars  in  gold ;  it  was  indisput- 
ably his  and  not  one  penny  of  debt  was 
standing  against  it. 

Six  months  of  moral  battle  had 
strengthened  the  youth ;  non-indulgence 
and  proper  hours  of  rest  and  long  days 
in  the  saddle  under  a  California  sun  had 
done  much  to  erase  the  lines  of  excess 
that  premature  dissipation  had  chiseled 
there. 

"Stampeding  cattle,  but  this  has  been 
a  hard  half  year,"  muttered  Schrader  as 
he  slouched  in  his  hundred  dollar  sad- 
dle and  urged  his  twenty  dollar  mustang 
into  a  semblance  of  speed.  "But  won't 
Milly  be  pleased  when  she  hears  that 
I've  one  hundred  and  eighty  dollars  in- 
stead of  one  hundred  and  fifty  that  she 
insisted  we  should  have  before  we 
hitched !" 

The  sun,  a  huge  golden  plum,  was 
plunging  down  the  hill  of  western  sky 
when  down  the  wavering  length  of 
macadam  road  Schrader  saw  the  outpost 
of  his  native  village,  known  as  the  First 
and  Last  Chance  Saloon.  His  eyes 
brightened  at  the  sight  and  his  mouth 
watered  at  the  thought  of  the  cooling 
drinks  that  were  housed  in  the  First  and 
Last  Chance,  then,  his  elation  seeped 
from  him  as  he  remembered  that  his  days 
of  enjoyment  at  the  First  and  Last 
Chance  were  over — over  at  least  until 
he'd  married  Milly  Meyer  and  the  first 
flush  of  honey-mooning  had  keened 
down ! 

With  his  body  twisted  in  the  saddle 
so  that  his  back  faced  the  First  and  Last 
Chance,  Schrader  was  cantering  past 
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when  he  heard  a  hail;  pretending  not  to 
hear  he  kept  resolutely  on  until  he  heard 
another.  It  was  the  voice  of  Milly's 
father  that  was  speaking,  "Hey  there 
young  Schrader  I  want  a  talk  with  you." 

Schrader  checked  his  horse  and  glanc- 
ing over  his  shoulder  saw  Emil  Meyer 
leaning  on  a  porch  post  of  the  hostelry. 

"Did  you  hail?"  inquired  the  dust 
garmented  rider. 

"Yes  young  man  I  want  to  see  you," 
said  Meyer  with  a  smile  that  exposed 
a  row  of  yellow  broken  stubs  of  teeth. 

"I'm  on  my  way  to  see  Milly." 


rasped  the  younger  man  as  he  dug  the 
golden  coins  out  of  their  hiding  place  and 
letting  them  stream  back  into  the  pouch. 

As  the  coins  flowed  from  his  upraised 
hand  into  their  receptacle  the  sun's  dy- 
ing rays  glinted  on  them;  and,  they  re- 
sembled for  all  the  world  a  spouting 
stream  of  blood,  that  reflected  from  a 
flame  of  avarice  in  the  elder  man's  eyes. 

"How  much  gold  have  you?"  panted 
Emil  Meyer. 

"One  hundred  and  eighty  dollars, 
thirty  more  than  Milly  said  I  should 
have,"  boasted  the  lover. 

"Ach  Gott,  dot's  fine,"  said  Meyer, 
speaking  brokenly  in  his  excitement. 


Before   lie    could   realize   what   ivas    happening,   he'd   forgotten    the    necessity    for    a    shave 
and  was  cutting  the  greasy  deck  of  cards. 


"Milly  was  expecting  you  in  a  day  or 
so.  She  received  your  letter  yesterday." 

"Yes."  And  the  young  man  clucked 
his  mount  into  a  walk. 

"Have  you  got  your  marriage  stake?  ' 

"Sure."  All  the  time  the  horse  was 
carrying  Schrader  away  from  his  ques- 
tioner. 

"I  don't  believe  that!" 

A  flame  of  angry  red  burned  beneath 
the  sun  tanned  face  of  the  younger  man 
and  whirling  his  horse  he  trotted  up  to 
where  Emil  Meyer  stood  and  leaping  off 
his  horse  ripped  open  his  shirt  and  ex- 
posed the  money  belt  with  its  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  golden  dollars  reposing 
close  to  his  skin. 

"See,"  he  said  harshly:  "one  hundred 
and  eighty  dollars  I've  got  instead  of  the 
one  hundred  and  fifty  that  Milly  said 
I  oughta  have." 

"Open  your  pouch  and  let's  see,"  in- 
sisted Milly's  father. 

"See,    feast   on    'em   you   old   miser," 


"Son-in-law  of  mine  that  is  to  be  let's 
celebrate  with  a  drink  and  something  to 
eat  before  you  go  to  Milly." 

George  Schrader  started  to  get  off  his 
horse  and  was  poised  in  his  stirrup,  when 
suddenly  he  remembered  the  waiting 
girl!  "I  must  go  to  my  cabin,  get 
shaved,  and  clean  up,"  he  said  irreso- 
lutely. 

"You  can  get  cleaned  up  here.  Mike 
will  lend  you  his  razor  and  there's  plen- 
ty of  soap,  water,  and  towels.  Come 
on,"  urged  the  elder  man  craftily,  "you 
know  when  you're  married  your  days  of 
liberty  are  ended,  so  have  one  little  time 
before  the  knot  is  tied.  They  all  do 
that,  and  you  know  that  you've  got  thirty 
dollars  to  the  good!" 

"Yes,  that's  so." 

"Come,  I'll  buy  a  drink  for  you,  just 
to  show  that  I'm  not  altogether  an  old 
miser,  son-in-law  that  is  to  be!" 

Young  Schrader  thought  that  he  de- 
tected a  note  of  mockery  in  the  elder 
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man's  rones  and  he  looked  sharply  at 
him  as  he  dropped  from  his  horse,  throw- 
ing the  reins  over  its  head. 

"Just  one  drink,"  he  said. 

"All  right,  George,  just  one  drink," 
agreed  the  elder  man  mildly,  "and  then 
you're  off." 

When  the  ill  assorted  couple  entered 
the  bar-room  of  the  First  and  Last 
Chance  old  man  Meyer  cried,  in  as 
hearty  a  voice  as  he  was  capable  of,  "set 
'em  up  Mike,  George  is  going  to  marry 
my  Milly  and  I  was  telling  him  that  he 
should  have  a  little  fling,  now,  before  it's 
too  late." 

"Yep,  that's  right,"  growled  Mike, 
"now's  the  time  to  have  yer  fling,  after 
you're  hnij-tit'd  the  misses  gets  all  of  the 
coin,  and  if  there's  any  left,  the  babbie 
needs  siloes!" 

Schrader  blushed. 

"Give  my  boy  four  good  fingers  of 
schnapps  and  a  glass  of  lager  for  a 
chaser,"  said  Meyer  importantly,  "and 
have  something  yourself  Mike," 

"Sure,  but  you're  not  yourself  that's 
sartin,"  commented  Mike  shrewdly  as 
he  glanced  at  the  excited  Meyer. 

"My  daughter  don't  get  married  every 
day  Mike,  this  is  the  time  of  rejoicing 
and  the  forgetting  of  all  things  un- 
pleasant." 

The  whisky  with  its  generous  chaser 
of  bser  started  a  comfortable  feeling  in 
the  region  of  Schrader's  solar  plexus, 
and  the  antagonism  that  he'd  always  felt 
for  old  Emil  Meyer  commenced  to  lose 
itself  in  the  mist  of  good  fellowship,  and 
then  the  days  of  denial  had  been  hard  to 
bear,  and  it  was  no  more  than  right  that 
he  should  have  a  little  jollification  before 
he  settled  down  in  the  harness  of  mar- 
riage. So  when  the  barkeeper  proposed 
drinks  on  the  house  they  were  accepted 
as  a  matter  of  course,  and  when  old 
Meyer  treated  again  Schrader  was  sure 
that  the  old  man  had  been  much 
maligned  by  every  one  in  the  village, 
himself  included,  and  that  he  was  not 
a  bad  fellow  after  all. 

SO  IT  WAS  that  when  Emil  Meyer 
made  his  proposition  to  young  Schra- 
der that  he  thought  nothing  wrong  about 
it,  instead,  he  hailed  the  elder  man  as  the 
soul  of  generosity. 

Said  Emil  Meyer  to  George  Schrader: 
"I'm  queer,  young  man,  you  know  it, 
and  I'm  admitting  it,  now  I  want  to 
give  you  a  handsome  wedding  present, 
but,  I  desire  to  give  it  to  you  in  a  way 
that  will  make  you  feel  under  no  obliga- 
tion to  me." 

Young  Schrader  glanced  wonderingly 
at  Emil  Meyer. 

"I  don't  get  you  at  all,"  he  said  at 
last. 

"As  I  told  you  a  few  seconds  ago,  I'm 
queer,  everyone  here  knows  that.  All  I 


want  you  to  do  is  play  me  a  few  hands  of 
poker — you  see  my  boy,  I  love  Milly 
and  one  hundred  and  eighty  dollars  is  a 
small  amount  to  start  married  life  with ; 
1  would  like  you  to  have  a  thousand  to 
commence  life  with,  and  I'm  going  to 
let  you  win  eight  hundred  and  twenty 
dollars  from  me.  How's  that  for  a  real 
wedding  present?"  and  the  old  man 
clapped  the  younger  one  heartily  on  the 
shoulder. 

"You're  mighty  white,"  said  Schrader 
kind  of  doubtfully,  "but  I  guess  that 
I'd  better  hang  onto  my  own  and  beat  it 
for  my  place,  and  clean  up  and  go  and 
see  Milly." 

"All  right,"  said  the  old  man  re- 
signedly, "but  I  wish  you'd  let  me  have 
my  way,  I  sure  hate  to  see  Milly  mar- 
ried on  such  a  little  bit  of  money." 


One   glance   in  the  glass  sickened  his   heart 

"Tell  you,  what  I'll  do,  I  will  shave 
and  clean  up  here,  that  will  give  me 
time  to  think  your  kind  offer  over." 

"All  right  we'll  have  another  drink." 

"No—     —  I- 

"Oh  come  on." 

"All  right." 

Then  the  house  set  them  up  again  and 
before  young  Schrader  realized  what 
was  happening  he'd  forgotten  all  about 
his  shave  and  the  necessity  of  cleaning 
up,  and  he  was  cutting  a  greasy  deck  of 
cards,  so — the  "gift  game"  was  on,  with 
old  Emil  Meyer;  only  the  gift  went  to 
the  elder  man  instead  of  the  younger, 
for,  by  midnight  Emil  Meyer  possessed 
every  cent  of  what  was  to  have  been 
young  Schrader's  wedding  stake! 

"So  leered,"  old  Meyer,  "you  insult 
me  and  think  that  you  marry  my  daugh- 
ter eh?  Well  you  have  one  fat  chance, 
you  poor  loafer!" 

"You — you — Dutch   shyster,    I'll   get 


you  for  this,"  hiccoughed  the  duped  near- 
bridegroom,  as  he  lunged  forward  only 
to  slip  on  the  dirty  floor,  and  hitting  his 
head  against  the  table  edge  he  lapsed  into 
blissful  unconsciousness. 

WHEN  George  Schrader  awoke  in 
a  room  above  the  bar  of  the  First 
and  Last  Chance;  he  wondered  how  he 
happened  there,  and  why?  Suddenly  he 
thought  of  his  money-belt,  and  all  were 
gone!  Then,  with  a  sinking  feeling  in 
the  pit  of  his  stomach  it  all  came  back 
to  him,  his  orgy  of  the  night  before  and 
of  how  he'd  fallen  into  the  trap  that  old 
Emil  Meyer  had  baited  for  him.  He 
had  known  that  the  old  man  had  never 
approved  of  his  daughter's  choice  of  a 
husband,  and  he  remembered  that  it  had 
been  told  to  him  that  old  Meyer  had 
predicted  that  Milly  would  never  marry 
that  young  good  for  nothing  puncher, 
well  he'd  see  about  that,  he'd  go  over 
to  Milly  now,  and  explain  things,  she 
would  believe  him.  He  leaped  out  of 
bed  and  the  floor  rose  up  and  hit  him, 
finally,  he  got  straightened  up ;  com- 
paratively, thereupon  he  staggered  down 
the  stairs  to  the  bar. 

"Have  a  drink  Schrader,"  said  Mike, 
not  unkindly,  when  he  saw  the  appari- 
tion that  confronted  him. 

"Sure,"  said  young  Schrader  as  he 
grasped  the  bottle  and  poured  himself  a 
drink  sufficient  for  three. 

"That  was  a  low  down  trick  old 
Meyer  played  on  you  last  night,"  vouch- 
safed the  barkeeper,  "I  guess  he's  about 
killed  your  chance  with  Milly;  they  do 
say  that  he  has  other  plans  for  her. 

"The  old  fox  tricked  me  all  right, 
but  I'll  best  him  yet,  even  though  he  be 
the  richest  man  in  the  country,"  flared 
the  duped  one  as  he  crushed  his  Stetson 
on  the  back  of  his  head  and  getting  his 
horse  he  went  to  see  his  sweatheart. 

As  young  Schrader  rode  on  his  way 
to  see  Milly  he  thought,  what  a  mark 
he'd  been ;  and  he  wondered  how  Milly 
would  take  it? 

Milly  met  him  at  the  gate. 

"No,"  she  said  in  a  cool  even  voice, 
"don't  get  off  your  horse  George,  but 
keep  on  going." 

"But  Milly,"  he  gasped,  "let  me  ex- 
plain— it  was  all  your  father's  fault,  he 
tricked  me,  he  does  not  want  us  to 
marry." 

"That's  not  the  point,"  said  the  girl 
coldly.  "1  promised  to  marry  you  if 
you'd  stop  making  a  fool  of  yourself  and 
being  a  dissolute  person ;  and  what  do 
you  do  ?  V  ou  work  for  six  months  and 
get  enough  money  for  us  to  marry  on 
and  the  first  time  you  are  tempted  you 
behave  like  a  pig,  go — I'm  through." 

"It's  a  mistake,"  gasped  the  miserable 
young  man,  "oh  I'll  admit  that  I'm  one 
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(With  acknowledgement  to  C.  F.  Da- 
gleman,  Overland  Monthly  1868,  for 
many  facts  contained  herein  this  article.) 

THE  PRICES  paid  for  commodities 
luring  the  early  days  of  California 
has  been  a  topic  of  wide  specula- 
tive-conversation in  the  past  year. 
Whether  this  is  due  to  the  rebellion  to- 
day against  the  price  paid  the  retailer 
by  the  consumer  influenced  directly  by 
the  common  knowledge  of  the  price  paid 
the  producer — or  whether  it  is  a  growing 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  State  in  the 
years  of  its  making,  is  hard  to  say,  but 
the  fact  remains!  Motion  pictures  blaz- 
oningly  display  menues  of  those  early 
days :  "Bowl  of  soup,  $3.00 ;  Pork  sand- 
wich, $5.00;  Cup  of  coffee,  $1.00,"  reads 
one  from  the  screen  of  a  recent  film.  The 
audience  mildly  wonders,  "Do  you  sup- 
pose it  was  true?"  "Not  much  different 
from  nowadays."  "Money  was  circulat- 
ing in  those  days — "  and  so  on  goes  the 
conversation. 

If  you  are  lucky  enough  or  unfortu 
nate  enough  (we  modify  this  for  your 
own  personal  reaction)  to  be  one  of 
those  who  have  descended  from  the  early 
stock  who  paid  the  prices  at  the  rate  of 
the  above  mentioned  items;  if  you  have 
in  the  possession  of  your  family  a  book 
of  genealogy  which  takes  your  fore- 
fathers across  the  plains  in  a  covered 
wagon,  you  will  further  be  quite  sure 
if  the  men  of  today  were  like  those  sturdy 
pioneers,  prohibition  would  have  been 
unnecessary — and  had  it  been  necessary, 
bootlegging  would  never  have  become 
the  industry  it  has  today!  All  this  is 
like  the  story  of  the  American  people 
concerning  the  ancestors  who  came  over 
in  the  Mayflower.  History  tells  us  she 
was  not  a  large  ship — there  was  a  cer- 
tain number  aboard,  daring  souls  they 
were!  Genealogies  tell  us  the  May- 
flower must  have  been  a  fleet,  not  a 
ship!  ALBEIT! 

SOMETIME  ago,  in  the  early 
eighties,  among  the  books  and  pa- 
pers belonging  to  John  Marshall,  dis- 
coverer of  gold  in  California,  was  found 
an  account  book  of  a  firm  at  Colma, 
which  carried  on  business  in  '49.  The 
name  of  the  firm  was  Shannon  and  Cady. 
In  all  probabilities  Shannon  and  Cady 
were  not  the  old-bearded,  hard-of-hear- 
ing  store  keepers,  which  the  modern  Mo- 
tion Picture  Producer  would  have  you 
believe  all  store  keepers  of  the  early  days 
were,  but  rather  must  they  have  been 
sturdy  young  men,  possessed  with  a  sense 
of  humor,  a  sympathy  which  sometimes 
was  erring;  yet  were  they  straight  and 
upright  men — the  kind  of  men  we  with 
our  genealogies  picture  our  ancestors. 


BY  "NAGEL" 


And    good    fellows    isere 
Shannon  and  Cady 


Shannon  and  Cady,  preservers  of  his- 
tory; Shannon  and  Cady,  givers  of  life! 
To  the  first  statement  the  answer  is 
found  within  the  musty  old  leaves.  It 
is  remarkable  how  much  history  of  those 
times  is  brought  to  light  through  the 
bare  record  of  charges  for  various  articles 
of  merchandise,  miners'  supplies,  pork, 
beans,  clothing,  etc.  To  the  second  state- 
ment the  answer  is  found  in  those  ac- 
counts, unpaid  during  the  year  from 
April  16th,  1849,  to  November  15th,  of 
that  same  year.  And  a  promiscuous  busi- 
ness had  Shannon  and  Cady.  The  charge 
accounts  show  all  kinds  of  miner's  sup- 
plies in  the  way  of  provisions,  clothing, 
and  mining  tools.  The  books  show  also 
wholesale  or  retail  items.  Liquor  of  all 
kinds  was  to  be  had  by  the  bottle  or  by 
the  drink !  Somewhat  of  an  eating  house 
the  firm  maintained  for  meals  were  fur- 
nished or  men  boarded  by  the  day,  week, 
or  month.  Fresh  beef  and  fish  were 
bought  and  sold ;  and  gold  dust  and 
other  valuables  were  taken  on  deposit. 
The  account  book  shows  Shannon  and 
Cady  possessed  no  scruples  against  car- 
rying on  business  on  Sunday. 

There  must  have  been  a  riotous  time 
in,  Colma  on  the  1 7th  day  of  April,  1 849. 
On  that  first  day  of  recording  in  the 
book  of  Shannon  and  Cady,  the  amount 
of  credit  sales  amounted  to  $420.50.  Of 
this  $272  was  for  liquor;  $76  for  cloth- 
ing, $53  for  provisions,  $8  for  vinegar 
and  lemon  syrup  and  $11.50  for  various 
small  articles  of  hardware.  From  then 
on  there  was  scarcely  a  charge  of  any 
length  on  which  did  not  include  a  lib- 
eral amount  of  liquor  among  the  rest  of 


the  articles.  It  will  further  be  of  inter- 
est to  note  that  the  first  charge  on  the 
old  account  book  was  for  one  bottle  of 
ale  $5,  and  the  last  was  for  four  drinks, 
$2.  (We  chuckle — 50c  a  drink  in  those 
days!  Not  so  different  in  these  days. 
Bootleggers  must  have  studied  the  old 
musty  leaves  of  Shannon  and  Cady.) 
And  good  fellows  were  the  ones  who 
frequented  the  place.  Such  does  the 
record  tell  us.  Never  was  a  man  charged 
with  less  than  two  drinks  and  many  times 
did  these  '49ers  become  so  sociable  that 
$5  and  $10  was  frequently  added  to  the 
account  and  at  several  instances  these 
purchasers  were  also  charged  with, 
"three  broken  glasses — $3,"  or  9  broken 
glasses,  $10  and  so  on.  Nevertheless 
here  started  California's  famous  treating 
habit. 

Not  only  does  this  record  show  us 
that  our  '49ers  were  good  fellows  but 
also  it  unfolds  many  a  human  story, 
faithfully  recorded  in  its  musty  old 
leaves.  One  of  these  stories  is  that  of 
Pat  Dooty.  Pat's  name  appeared  on 
the  pages  of  Shannon  and  Cady  quite 
often.  He  was  evidently  a  miner.  We 
deduct  this  from  his  credits  of  gold-dust. 
Pat  bought  liquor  moderately,  then  sud- 
denly, on  a  Wednesday,  something  hap- 
pened. Under  Pat's  name  appeared 
startling  portions  of  various  sorts  of 
liquor.  Twenty  dollars  told  the  tale  of 
that  day.  The  next  followed  with  an  in- 
crease of  $3  and  so  day  after  day  passed 
until  the  six  days  totaled  $99.  After 
that  there  was  a  suggestive  absence  of 
Pat's  name  from  the  books.  One  week 
passed,  another — several  and  then  (we 
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like  to  assume  she  was  a  meek  little  in- 
dividual, timid,  wistful  and  so  on.  when 
our  better  judgment  tells  us  she  must 
have  been  robust,  understanding,  daring, 
balanced — capable)  appeared  Mrs.  P. 
Dooty.  She  must  have  appeared  for  on 
the  account  book,  under  Pat's  name,  for 
two  consecutive  days  charges  were  made 
with  the  notation  added  "Mrs.  P. 
Dooty."  So  Pat  ha'd  a  wife!  Women 
\\rrc  scarce  in  those  days.  It  doesn't 
take  much  calculating  to  figure  what  had 
happened  to  Pat.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  his  week's  spree  had  prostrated  him 
and  at  last  she  had  come  to  the  store  her- 
self to  make  some  purchases.  The  first 
article  she  asked  for,  or  was  charged, 
was  "whisky,  $4."  The  next  day  she 
got  ''whisky"  $6.  Pat  was  evidently  re- 
covering. Broadminded,  tolerant  wom- 
an must  have  been  Mrs.  P.  Dooty.  Al- 
though she  purchased  $10  worth  of 
liquor  she  also  bought  $30  worth  of  pro- 
visions. Then  two  days  later  the  name 
of  Pat  Dooty  appeared  on  the  book. 
"Pat  Dooty — one  box  Seidlitz  Powders 
$2.50."  Need  more  be  recorded  of  Pat's 
life? 

In  those  days  teamsters  were  paid 
$200  per  month  for  their  services.  Such 
is  gleaned  from  the  accounts,  for  Shan- 
non and  Cady  had  working  for  them 
such  a  teamster  whose  name  was  "Dick." 
Dick,  it  seemed,  liked  his  liquor.  On 
the  account  book  his  account  was  listed 
as  "Dick"  with  various  amounts  of 
liquor  and  at  the  end  of  the  month  Dick 
was  paid  a  balance  of  $4  for  his  services. 
Figure  it  for  yourself!  Immediately  fol- 
lowing this  settlement,  another  name  ap- 
peared to  take  Dick's  place — one  called 
"GEORGE." 

George  also  must  have  been  a  hard 
drinker  for  even  more  liquor  was 
charged  to  his  account.  Then  for  a 
period  of  two  weeks  his  name  entirely 
disappeared  from  the  ledger  as  had  Pat 
Dooty's.  The  next  item,  however,  un- 
der "George"  was  not  a  "Mrs.  George," 
but  the  words,  "PAID  FOR  DIG- 
GING GRAVE  FOR  GEORGE, 
$25.50."  Pathetic?  Yes,  but  charac- 
teristic of  the  times.  George  had  no 
other  name,  at  least  was  known  by  no 
other.  If  there  was  a  head-board  which 
we  doubt,  it  had  only  the  inscription 
"George,"  no  more,  no  less! 

Another  item  appearing  in  the  book 
listed  similarly  was  the  one  word 
"DOCTOR."  We  surmise  this  was 
only  a  name  this  certain  individual  had 
been  dubbed.  But  the  "doctor"  evi- 
dently did  not  make  a  strike.  He  must 
have  been  an  optimistic  sort  of  chap, 
however,  trading  upon  friendship.  If 
the  Doctor  ever  had  a  care,  it  is  certain- 
ly not  shown  on  the  old  account  book 
which  during  the  time  he  patronized  the 
firm,  showed  only  accounts  of  money 
borrowed  or  liquor  purchased.  He  must 
have  been  a  favorite  with  one  of  the 


firm  else  the  sums  and  amounts  listed 
against  his  name  would  have  had  to  have 
had  an  accounting  with  gold  dust  now 
and  then.  Time  went  on.  He  worried 
not.  He  grew  more  reckless,  more  lib- 
eral— buying,  borrowing,  treating!  Here 
the  hand  writing  changed  on  the  ledger. 
His  name  disappeared  entirely! 

SHANNON  AND  CADY  was  the 
melting  pot  for  the  gold  district. 
Men  of  all  descriptions  patronized  the 
firm.  Among  these  men  was  a  Colonel. 
The  Colonel  evidently  did  not  entirely 
forget  his  rank  in  the  rough  scramble 
for  gold.  He  was  listed  with  1  towel 
$4.00  Towels  were  a  luxury  in  those 
days  such  as  was  soap  which  sold  for 
$1.75  a  pound. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  where- 
ever  a  crowd  of  men  are  gathered  to- 
gether, follows  a  scurvy.  It  has  fol- 
lowed armies;  it  has  followed  war;  it 
has  followed  construction  camps,  and  it 
followed  these  men  into  the  gold  dis- 
tricts of  California.  The  presence  of 
scurvy  is  plainly  indicated  by  the  anti- 
dotes purchased  at  ths  times.  Although 
beef  was  sold  at  a  price  within  the  reach 
of  every  man  in  the  mining  district,  these 
miners  might  have  kept  themselves  free 
from  the  scurvy  and  other  disorders  had 
they  not  purchased  in  such  an  abundance 
quantities  of  salt  pork  at  $1.75  per  Ib. ; 
salt  mackerel  at  $2.50  per  Ib.,  and  other 
salt  meats.  However,  let  it  be  remem- 
bered these  same  miners  were  scattered 
around  in  almost  inaccessible  places  in 
the  ravines  and  canyons  and  were  not 
able  to  come  to  town  very  often  for  their 
supplies — therefore  they  bought  the  salt- 
ed meats  which  would  last  until  the  next 
trip  to  town  and  then  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  scurvy  caused  by  the  eating  of 
so  much  salt  meats,  they  bought  great 
quantities  of  food  in  the  way  of  pickles, 
which  were  sold  at  $7  per  bottle ;  vine- 
gar at  $3  per  bottle ;  lemon  syrup  at  $5 
per  bottle.  Sour  kraut  was  also  on  sale, 
and  was  much  sought  after  at  the  price 
of  $2  per  Ib.  "Dutch  Jake"  was  among 
the  regular  customers  of  the  store  and 
in  all  probabilities  he  had  the  honor  of 
introducing  this  distinctive  German  dish 
into  the  mines. 

Two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  was  the 
regular  price  paid  per  pound  for  ham  and 
lard  in  those  days  was  purchased  at  $2 
per  pound ;  cheese  at  the  same  price  and 
butter  at  $2.25  per  pound.  Of  course, 
the  articles  were  scarce  and  seldom  listed 
on  the  books.  Canned  meats  were  even 
scarcer  and  were  very,  very  seldom  listed 
on  the  musty  old  leaves  of  the  ledger. 
Sardines  were  worth  $6  per  box  and  the 
eater  of  oysters  deposited  nearly  an  ounce 
of  gold  dust  for  a  can.  Hard  bread  sold 
for  $1  per  pound,  and  meals  cost  $2.50 
a  piece.  As  winter  set  in,  roads  became 
impassable  and  prices  soared  accordingly. 
Flour  reached  the  price  of  $1  per  pound. 


What  could  be  expected  when  freight 
charges  from  Sacramento  were  35  cents 
per  pound  on  all  shipments? 

Every  age  is  the  same,  there  are  those 
of  each  district  who  want  their  desires 
satisfied  and  so  there  were  those  who 
paid  $2  for  a  pound  of  walnuts;  $2  for 
a  pound  of  raisins;  figs  were  bought  for 
$1.50  a  pound  and  cloves  soared  to  $12 
per  pound.  Sugar  was  then  the  food  of 
men  for  much  sugar  was  purchased  at  the 
price  of  85c  per  pound  and  crackers  sold 
for  $1.50  per  pound.  The  amount  of 
sugar  consumed  by  these  men  was  prob- 
ably due  to  the  fact  that  coffee  sold  for 
50c  a  pound  and  so  the  coffee  habit 
started  in  California.  Not  much  tea 
was  sold,  but  when  it  was  it  brought 
$4.50  a  pound.  Salt  was  40c  a  pound; 
dried  apples  $1.25  per  pound;  mustard 
$6  per  pound ;  cayenne  pepper  $3  per 
pound,  and  beans  were  50c  a  pound 
while  fresh  beef  reigned  from  37  to  50c 
per  pound.  Yes,  there  was  fish  to  be 
had  on  Fridays;  mostly  salmon  at  $1 
per  pound,  or  if  you  were  of  a  mind  you 
could  buy  fishhooks  at  $1  a  dozen  and 
fish  for  yourself,  providing  you  had  a 
line.  If  you  had  neither  and  still  nursed 
a  desire  for  other  fish  than  salmon  $2 
would  buy  you  a  fishing  line  and  hook 
and  the  streams  held  the  fish. 

Cooking  utensils  were  out  of  sight.  A 
frying  pan  cost  in  those  days  the  neat 
little  sum  of  $6.  Don't  imagine  the  kind 
you  can  buy  in  the  shops  today  and 
which  adorn  the  shelves  of  the  modern 
wife's  pantry.  Oh,  no — no !  A  museum 
might  give  you  an  idea  of  what  the  price 
was  paid  for.  A  sauce  pan  was  $12,  and 
a  coffee  pot  brought  $10. 

MANY  a  sweetheart  left  "back 
there"  wept  bitter  tears — but  lit- 
tle did  she  know  ink  cost  $4  a  bottle  and 
not  much  to  be  had  at  that.  Perhaps 
these  sweethearts,  wives  and  mothers  of 
those  days  might  have  started  a  war 
against  tobacco  and  brought  down  the 
price  of  ink,  had  the  ink  been  durable 
enough  to  have  reached  them  with  the 
truth  about  tobacco  and  liquor.  Both 
were  to  be  had  in  quantities.  Tobacco 
sold  from  $2  to  $2.75  per  pound. 

But  they  did  learn  that  their  men  had 
become  negligent  of  their  person.  They 
learned  somehow  as  women  always  learn 
that  the  miner  of  '49  wore  slouch  hats 
and  was  a  general  spectacle  of  careless- 
ness. But  the  fact  was  due  directly  to 
the  cost  of  wearing  apparel.  Hats  were 
out  of  sight.  Corduroy  pants  sold  for 
$32  and  plain  duck  pants  brought  $20. 

Ever  shifting  as  the  sands  of  a  desert 
were  these  men  who  came  to  the  gold 
fields  of  California — restless — shiftless — 
adventure  seeking — the  aftermath  of  a 
war  which  as  all  wars  have  done  since 
the  beginning  of  time  left  their  men 
with  a  restlessness  which  sought  its 
(Continued  on  Page  63) 
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Intellectual  Hoboes 


INTELLECTUAL  Hoboes?  !  !  !  ? 
who  and  what,  you  may  ask  are 
Intellectual  Hoboes?  Well,  I  am  cer- 
tain that  your  circle  of  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances includes  at  least  one  Intel- 
lectual Hobo,  for  these  unfortunate 
individuals  we  have  always  with  us 
and  among  us.  In  my  work  and  ex- 
perience I  have  met  many  of  them.  I 
will  tell  you  briefly  about  some  of  them. 
You  can  compare  notes.  If  you  have 
lived  longer,  traveled  more  widely, 
met  more  people,  pondered  more  deeply 
on  life  than  I  have,  possibly  you  can 
beat  me  at  my  own  game.  We  shall 
presently  see. 

I  know  a  man,  who  is  at  present 
earning  his  living  as  a  physician  and  he 
is  a  better  than  average  physician.  His 
education  is  a  very  fine  and  broad  one. 
At  one  time  he  was  successful  in  the 
ministry.  He  has  possibilities  as  a 
writer,  a  lecturer,  an  author,  a  scien- 
tist, an  inventor.  He  is  a  gentleman 
of  culture  and  good  breeding,  thoroughly 
at  home  in  the  world  of  art,  letters  and 
science.  The  sources  upon  which  he 
may  draw  for  conversation  are  many 
and  varied.  He  can  be  an  ideal  com- 
panion. 

Yet  for  all  this  man's  delightful  as- 
sets, marvelous  capabilities  and  wonder- 
ful possibilities,  he  is,  I  believe,  the 
most  acutely  unfortunate  and  unhappy 
person  that  I  know.  For  all  his  philo- 
sophies about  life  and  art,  the  man  does 
not  seem  to  possess  one  solitary  fact  of 
life  for  his  own  use  and  the  enrichment 
of  his  own  'spirit.  For  all  his  isms  and 
seisms  of  the  universal  scheme  of  things, 
this  unfortunate  soul  cannot  find  the 
center  and  balance  point  of  his  own  be- 
ing. This  man  of  several  diplomas  and 
many  letters  after  his  name,  does  not 
bring  plain  intelligence  to  his  relations 
with  his  fellow  men. 

This  man  wise  in  the  ways  of  rule 
and  rote  lives  in  a  profusion  of  confu- 
sion. He  never  catches  up  with  life; 
it  is  always  crowding  him  from  behind. 
He  is  perpetually  and  hopelessly  in 
debt.  No  matter  how  much  money  he 
makes  it  is  never  enough.  The  field  of 
medicine  in  which  he  is  now  working 
limits  him.  One  week  I  hear  he  is  cer- 
tain that  specialization  in  eye,  ear,  nose 
and  throat  will  bring  him  fame  and 
fortune.  Again  he  will  devote  himself 
to  maternity  cases.  Another  day  he 
will  make  the  lecture  platform  his  forte. 
He  has  a  message — a  message  of  what? 
The  world  does  not  appereciate  his  fine 
and  sensitive  nature.  His  patients  mis- 
interpret his  motives.  Two  wives  have 
left  him  for  other  men,  as  the  saying 
goes — flat.  He  wonders  why.  This 
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man  has  never  found  his  true  mate.  He 
has  no  companion  for  his  moods.  In 
his  genius  he  walks  alone.  His  love 
nature  is  sensitive  and  his  capacity  to 
love  great.  He  craves  understanding. 

If  after  listening  to  this  lamentation 
for  some  hours,  days,  weeks  and  months 
your  sense  of  humor  comes  to  the  rescue 
or  your  patience  snaps  and  you  offer 
this  man  the  honest  understanding  of 
determining  just  where  he  is  right  and 
the  world  is  wrong;  just  where  the 
world  is  wrong  and  he  is  right,  he  will 
flee  from  us  as  from  a  shower  of  hot 
lava.  He  craves  understanding.  Un- 
derstanding indeed!  He  craves  maudlin 
sympathy  and  messy  pity.  He  cleaveth 
unto  his  afflictions  in  a  fashion  that 
makes  the  ivy  and  the  oak  look  like 
pikers.  Like  the  man  in  the  war  time 
song  he  "don't  wanna  get  well."  His 
friendships  are  a  procession  of  people 
who  eventually  tire  of  being  emotional 
nurses. 

I  know  still  another  man,  whom  I 
believe  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
men  and  personalities  I  have  ever  con- 
tacted with.  He  is  a  singer  with  a 
voice  of  marvelous  range,  depth  and 
power.  He  is  also  a  business  man,  who 
is  conspicuously  successful  on  the  stock 
exchange  of  a  great  Eastern  city.  He 
is  a  husband  and  father  in  a  happy 
home.  When  this  man  sings,  songs  be- 
comes life  and  visions;  prayer  and  hope. 
This  business  man  of  the  golden  voice 
sings  in  public  frequently.  He  has 
more  musical  engagements  than  he  can 
fill.  It  is  considered  a  privilege  to  hear 
him. 

But  what  does  the  work  of  being  a 
husband,  father,  business  man  and  artist 
cost  this  man?  Is  he  successful  in  all 
these  activities  because  he  laments  loud 
and  long  that  the  work  he  must  now  do 
for  a  living  limits  him  in  the  work  that 
he  might  do?  Does  this  man  spend  his 
spare  hours  taking  his  soul  apart  and 
putting  it  together  again?  Does  he 
weep  and  wail  that  his  spirit  is  dying 
by  inches  and  invite  the  neighbors  into 
his  mental  house  to  see  and  watch  the 
dying  process?  Hardly.  This  man  is 
too  wise  in  genuine  wisdom  and  simple 
sanity  to  inflict  mental  torture  on  him- 
self and  others.  This  singer  is  too  busy 
making  a  living;  too  happy  giving  of 
his  gifts;  too  occupied  with  plans  and 
study  to  lament  that  he  cannot  now  go 
on  the  concert  stage,  where  there  is 
surely  a  place  for  him.  Art  and  life 
find  him  making  a  joy  of  his  genius, 
pending  the  time  when  he  can  devote 
himself  to  art,  alone. 


Life  and  philosophy  find  my  physi- 
cian friend  making  an  affliction  of  his 
genius,  pending  the  time  when — what  ? 
That  is  the  difference  between  the  two 
men. 

I  know  a  woman  who  has  the  inherent 
capacity  to  be  a  very  great  poet.  She 
has  a  sense  of  words.  She  knows  words 
as  a  pianist  knows  his  keyboard.  She 
chooses  and  blends  them  as  an  artist 
does  his  colors.  She  has  a  fine  academic 
training.  All  her  life  this  woman  has 
the  leisure  for  wide  reading,  for  study 
and  contemplation.  She  has  had  the 
opportunity  for  mingling  intimately 
with  the  leaders  in  the  worlds  of  art, 
literature,  industry,  politics  and  the 
diplomatic  service.  But  for  all  her 
gifts,  opportunities  and  privileges  her 
poetry  is  not  widely  read  nor  greatly 
known.  The  woman  is  almost  but  not 
quite  a  genius.  Her  poetry  does  not 
mean  much  to  herself  or  to  the  small 
public  who  reads  it — and  incidentally, 
I  have  noticed,  forget  it  immediately. 

Why?  Here  this  woman  has  all  the 
things  that  are  supposedly  the  breath  of 
life  to  the  poetical  spirit.  You  do  not 
have  to  speak  far  for  the  answer  to  the 
query.  The  poetry  of  this  near  genius 
is  the  poetry  of  her  unfulfilled  desires. 
Her  marriage  of  many  years  ago  was 
evidently  an  abomination  of  misunder- 
standing. It  is  a  mystery,  whose  de- 
tails she  never  mentions,  but  she  talks 
freely  enough  of  the  lover  who  died  be- 
fore they  could  be  wed.  In  her  verses 
this  poet  weeps  the  tears  of  her  long 
lost  loves.  She  uncovers  the  old  sores 
of  yesterday's  tragedy,  made  hideous  by 
her  refusal  to  let  them  heal  and  begone. 
I  his  woman  lives  only  in  a  terrible  past. 
To  her  there  is  no  present  and  no  future. 

She  lives  alone ;  she  sits  alone.  There 
are  weeks  when  she  does  not  stir  from 
her  apartment.  She  meets  the  world 
only  at  the  points  of  her  own  selfish 
choosing  and  she  wonders  why  the  world 
does  not  prostrate  itself  over  her  poetry. 
It  is,  of  course  a  crude,  shallow  world 
that  jars  on  her  finer  sensibilities  and 
so  she  must  dwell  in  a  world  apart. 
To  see  this  lady  who  "dwells  in  the 
world  apart"  you  must  make  an  ap- 
pointment through  a  third  person.  Ad- 
mittance to  her  apartment  is  gained  by 
a  pre-arranged  code  of  bell  pushing 
that  would  do  credit  to  secret  service 
headquarters.  And  once  inside,  what 
is  there  to  make  it  worth  your  while, 
unless  you  are  willing  to  be  infected 
with  the  same  disease  the  woman  herself 
suffers  from?  She  is  sick  in  body  and 
sore  in  mind.  She  is  subject  to  mental 
and  emotional  convulsions.  You  must 
(Continued  on  Page  62) 
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Rosena  Giles,  California  'Novelist 


Hnmlin  Garland's  demand  that  Amer- 
ican novels  shall  deal  with  scenes  that 
arc  no  longer  romantic  to  the  writers, 
is  met  in  the  novels  of  Rosena  Giles. 
In  "Soil  the  Master"  she  has  drawn  an 
appealing  picture  of  the  relation  of  the 
soil  to  the  people  who  work  it  and  has 
drawn  it  with  such  insistence  on  the  hu- 
man values  that  the  story  interest  grows 
naturally  out  of  the  background.  "The 
soil  is  a  dual  thing,"  her  character,  Fran- 
cis Boalt,  says:  "It  must  be  regarded 
as  a  friend,  yet  conquered  as  an  enemy." 
Shasta  County,  California,  is  the  setting. 
There  Miss  Giles  lives,  her  pet  hobbies 
the  raising  of  roses  and  white  Holland 
turkeys. 

Miss  Giles'  father,  James  Rennan 
Giles,  came  to  old  Hangtown,  now  Plac- 
erville,  in  1850;  her  mother  only  two 
years  later.  Thus  Miss  Giles  had  at 
first  hand  the  traditions  of  early  Cali- 
fornia, including  the  covered  wagon.  She 
is  an  artist  who  uses  her  material  del- 
icately with  the  strength  and  assurance 
that  promise  much  for  the  future. 

"The  Closed  Road,"  her  new  book,  an 
Arizona  novel,  is  a  compelling  story  of 
characters  so  well  drawn  that  to  the 
reader  they  are  real  people.  Miss  Giles 
is  a  keen  observer,  and  the  descriptive 
touches  are  of  the  stuff  of  life.  She  is 
never  hackneyed  nor  are  her  people  mere 
types.  Her  action  holds  the  reader; 
her  climaxes  are  breathless.  The  rim  of 
the  desert  and  the  splendid  wild  stallion, 


By  LAURA  BELL  EVERETT 


Berold,  will  appeal  to  the  reader  of 
Western  stories,  while  the  delicately- 
drawn  character  of  Crevola,  the  lonely 
girl  and  the  dual  personality  of  Louie 
Barbano  with  his  admirable  qualities  and 
his  dark  past  will  receive  perhaps  a  sec- 


ond reading  from  those  who  seek  to 
know  wherein  the  magic  of  the  story  lies. 
A  well-known  Eastern  reviewer  finds  in 
the  book  "a  romantic  touch  that  calls 
to  mind  the  tales  of  King  Arthur  and  the 
Round  Table."  Another  says,  "It  has 
some  of  the  qualities  that  made  a  phe- 
nomenal success  of  Mary  Johnston's 
early  romances.  It  has  the  same  ele- 
ments of  a  wholesome  popularity  in  its 
response  to  an  always  existing  demand 
for  clean  young  romance.  One  feels  be- 
hind the  story  a  fine  personality  in  the 
author.  The  emotion,  the  passionate  in- 
tensity of  belief  and  feeling  of  the  story, 
and  the  delicacy  of  many  of  its  percep- 
tions are  noteworthy." 

The  Cornhill  Publishing  Company, 
Boston,  have  put  out  the  two  volumes, 
"Soil  the  Master"  and  "The  Closed 
Road"  in  exceptionally  attractive  form, 
which  will  bear  comparison  with  the 
novels  of  the  better  known  publishing 
houses. 

Miss  Giles  is  now  at  work  on  another 
novel  of  Shasta  County,  where  the  oldest 
settlement  north  of  Sutler's  Fort  was 
made  as  early  as  1844  by  Major  Pearson 
B.  Reading.  This  is  known  as  the  Ball's 
Ferry  section,  twenty  miles  south-east  of 
the  town  of  Redding.  She  has  here  a 
hitherto  undiscovered  country  which  her 
pen  will  make  accessible  to  readers. 
Those  who  are  fond  of  discovering  novel- 
ists may  well  acquaint  themselves  with 
the  writing  of  Rosena  Giles. 


Bits  of  Verse 


SHE  WALKS  ALONE 

No   human    hand   is    clasped    within   her 

own. 
She    walks    alone    and    lonely    all    her 

days. 
When  she  receives  a  mortal's  meed  of 

praise, 
Or  when  she's  forced  in  anguish  to  make 

moan 

As  if  for  some  great  evil  to  atone, 
There  are  no  human  eyes  to  meet  her 

gaze 
With    sympathy    and    loving    pride,    to 

raise 

Her  soul  to  glorious  heights.    She  walks 
alone. 

And  yet,  through  being  lonely,  she  must 

scan 
Each    step   she   takes    with    criticising 

care. 
There  is  no  one  to  shield  her  from  her 

deeds 
And   what   her   deeds   entail.    She   never 

can 
Transfer  her  burdens.    But  her  dreams 

are  fair 
And   strong   and   sweet,   and   satisfy   her 

needs. 

—Belle  Willey  Cue. 


A  POEM 

Nor do   I   care  for  you. 

And  I'll  flee  from  your  town  of  smoky  hue. 

In  a  vale  the  opal  color  floods, 

I   will   sing   far   away   from   you; 
Where  a  sky  is  the  tint  of  gentian  buds, 

And   the  clouds  are  silver  dew, 
Whose  shadows  on  a  blue  grass,  bent 

By  a  moony  elfin  tread. 
Where  a  wavering  wind  has  a   plummy 
scent 

From  blossoms  over  head. 

But in  my  heart   will   I   see 

A  tall  city-smoke  or  a  wild   plum  tree? 

— Katherine  Chumard  Sanders. 

*       *       * 

THE  STAR 

The  Star  each  evening  dawns 

Above  the  glow 

Of  dying  sunset's  ray. 

At  dusk,  I  know, 

Of   every   day 

It   shall    be   there; 

So  sweetly  near 

I  do  not  fear 

To  lose  the  pathway  fair; 

I   joyous   stand,   and    speed 

The  journey  of  my   prayer. 


I  do  not  pray  to  God 
But  to  a  Star. 
God  is  not  near  enough; 
The   road    is   far, 
And  lone,  and  rough, 
That  leads  to  Him; 
I  do  not  dare 
To  send  my  prayer 
Upon  a  trail  so  dim. 
My  little  prayer  would  die 
Upon  its  way  to  Him. 

— Djan  the  Younger. 

*       *       * 

THE    MOON 
The  moon 

Has   fallen   on   my  bed, 
It   has   fallen    in   a   swoon. 

Flung   across   my   muslin   spread — 
It  is  pale  and  cool  and  slight, 
And  I  watch  it  with  delight. 

The  Moon 

Has  fallen  on  my  bed; 
It  will  leave  me  very  soon, 

It  will   leave   my   muslin  spread — 
But   my  dreaming  will   be   white 
With   its  lovely  limpid  light. 

It    has  fallen  on  my  bed 
The  moon! 

— Doris   Hayes. 
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Mrs.  Frona  Eunice  Wait  Colburn 


THE  greatness  of  simplicity  is  no- 
where better  exemplified  than  in 
the  personage  of  the  author  of 
"Yermah  the  Dorado,"  "The  Kingship 
of  Mount  Lassen,"  and  other  mythical 
writings  and  poems  well  known  to  the 
constructive  reading  world  and  having 
the  approval  of  the  world's  best  critics. 
A  familiarity  with  the  Provencal  mind 
readily  connects  this  daughter  of  Cali- 
fornia with  the  race  from  which  her 
father  descended,  so  rich  in  visionary 
and  romantic  conception. 

James    Lafayette    Smith,   whose    an- 
cestors, the  Knoles  family  of  Booneville, 


A  Typical  W ' e stern  Woman — Yet 
Different 

By 
AGNES  MANNEY  TENNEY 

characteristics.  With  a  scholarly  father 
whose  refinement  and  religious  nature, 
linked  with  the  ambitious  and  practical 
activities  of  her  mother,  Frona  Wait 
Colburn 's  girlhood  was  moulded  in  the 
direction  which  later  was  destined  to 
reflect  upon  her  creations.  The  influ- 
ences of  careful  tutoring  are  apparent 
and  a  system  of  schooling  to  which  the 


was  ever  overpaid !  Later  when  work- 
ing on  the  "Histories  of  the  Native 
Races,"  published  by  the  Bancroft  Co. 
of  San  Francisco,  her  interest  was  first 
aroused  in  "the  being  who  went  to 
sleep  in  the  sun,"  according  to  Indian 
tradition.  After  she  became  a  journalist 
she  continued  her  studies  of  Indian  folk 
lore  and  was  on  the  staff  of  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner  for  five  years,  do- 
ing all  kinds  of  assignments.  She  was 
the  first  woman  to  do  newspaper  work 
as  men  do  it.  Serving  on  the  "Call" 
and  "Chronicle,"  besides  writing  for 
weekly  publications  and  magazines,  she 


"The  driving  force  of  my 
life  is  not  to  acquire,  not  to 
achieve,  but  to  BE,"  says 
Mrs.  Colburn  and  she  carries 
it  out  by  stating  that  the 
greatest  compliment  ever 
paid  her  vias  by  an  Indian 
vjoman  from  Sonora,  Mexico, 
•who  said:  "Your  spirit  is 
white  like  your  face.  You 
are  very  clean." 


She  acted  as  Docent  for 
the  Francisco  Connejo  Aztec 
Art  Exhibit  both  at  Stanford 
University  and  at  the  San 
Francisco  Art  Association. 


Tenn.,  were  Hugenot  refugees  from 
Provence,  France,  arriving  in  America 
before  the  Revolution,  came  to  Califor- 
nia in  1850,  and  was  an  extensive  owner 
of  mines  and  cattle.  The  townsite  of 
Woodland,  Yolo  County,  where  Frona 
Eunice  Wait  Colburn  was  born,  be- 
longed entirely  to  him  at  one  time.  An 
only  brother,  Charles  Knoles  Smith, 
was  killed  in  the  assault  of  Chapultepec 
during  the  Mexican  war. 

Mrs.  Colburn's  mother  was  Susan 
Kelly  Norris,  daughter  of  Elizabeth 
Adams,  a  descendent  of  John  Quincy 
Adams,  and  inherited  the  ancestral 


present  owes  many  of  its  best  features. 
The  authoress  began  life  when  Cali- 
fornia history  was  being  made  with 
kaleidoscopic  leaps;  wh?n  fortunes  were 
made  and  lost  over  night,  and  at  the  age 
of  twenty,  pecuniary  reverses  prompted 
her  to  seek  a  future  in  the  writing  world. 
Engaging  with  the  "Santa  Rosa  Re- 
publican," of  which  proprietor,  J.  W. 
Ragsdale  became  United  States  Senator, 
Mrs.  Colburn  learned  the  rudiments 
of  construction  work  as  a  typesetter. 
Her  first  earnings  amounting  to  $1.75 
a  week!  Mrs.  Colburn  lately  declared 
this  to  be  the  only  time  in  her  life  she 


finally  received  the  highest  salary  paid 
to  a  woman  in  the  newspaper  domain. 

Mrs.  Colburn  states  that  she  owes 
much  to  the  association  and  personal 
guidance  of  Mr.  Hubert  Howe  Ban- 
croft, when  in  the  early  part  of  her 
career  she  was  in  constant  contact  with 
men  of  similar  importance  in  the  literary 
field.  Mrs.  Colburn  wrote,  "Wines 
and  Vines  of  California"  (illustrated) 
the  first  book  on  the  subject,  the  entire 
edition  being  purchased  by  the  Wine 
Industries. 

On  the  author's  wedding  tour  with 
Mr.  Frederick  H.  Colburn,  into  the 
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tropics  of  Mexico  and  Guatama'.a,  350 
miles  of  which  was  on  mule-back  into 
the  interior,  they  spent  a  night  on  the 
actual  spot  where  the  wonderful  white 
king  of  her  legend  was  said  to  have 
built  a  temple.  Her  stay  in  these 
regions  permitted  the  continuation  of 
her  research  which  extended  over  all  the 
important  Museums  of  America,  in- 
cluding the  famous  collection  of  the  Due 
de  Lubat  Voarz  in  the  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  New  York,  containing 
Pre-historic  American  antiquities  and 
books  on  the  subject. 

Mrs.  Colburn  was  Special  Agent  for 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics;  her  first 
report  being  on  the  condition  of  working 
women,  after  inspecting  factories  and 
workshops  all  over  the  State.  Her 
second  report  was  on  "Strikes,  Boycotts 
and  Lockouts."  In  1897  she  lectured 
throughout  the  United  States  on  Cali- 
fornia subjects,  before  the  Camera  Club 
and  other  Clubs.  Since  she  has  frequently 
given  illustrated  lectures  on  Mexico 
and  the  folk  lore  of  Pre-historic  Ameri- 
cans. Her  "Indian  Messiah  Myths" 
was  given  before  a  teacher's  Institute  at 
Omaha,  Neb.,  and  when  she  had  finish- 
ed speaking,  she  was  urged  to  write  a 
Supplemental  Reader  for  use  in  the  pub- 
lic schools;  Her  "Stories  of  El  Dorado" 
followed,  and  in  1904  the  book  was  in- 
troduced into  many  of  the  schools  of 
California. 

In  1890  Mrs.  Colburn  was  appointed 
on  the  Board  of  Lady  Managers  to  the 
World's  Columbian  Exposition  a  t 
Chicago.  She  decorated,  furnished  and 
maintained  the  California  Reception 
Room  in  the  Woman's  Building,  the 
cost  being  $25,000.00,  which  she  raised 
without  assistance  from  the  Board  of 
Managers.  In  1893  she  secured  an  ap- 
propriation of  $2500.00  from  the  Cali- 
fornia Legislature  to  return  the  exhibits 
here. 

In  1900  Mrs.  Colburn  was  employed 
by  the  California  Commissioners  to  as- 
sist in  the  collection  of  the  State  Exhibit 
at  the  Paris  International  Exposition, 
and  at  her  urgent  request,  the  California 
wine  makers  sent  exhibits  to  compete 
with  the  ordinary  wines  of  the  world. 
The  result  was  six  gold  medals  and  the 
establishment  of  the  precedent  of  Cali- 
fornia wines  being  the  best  made  for 
table  use. 

The  Louisiana  Purchase  International 
Exhibition,  St.  Louis,  1904.  Mrs.  Col- 
burn collected  the  Municipal  Exhibit 
for  San  Francisco,  which  was  rewarded 
the  Grand  Gold  Medal.  Her  special 
feature  was  a  collective  exhibit  of  our 
methods  of  public  school  work,  induc- 
ing the  State  Commission  to  make  an 
educational  exhibit,  for  the  first  time. 
Four  gold  medals  were  awarded  to  San 
Francisco  schools,  while  the  State  se- 
cured the  Grand  Gold  Medal  competi- 
tion with  the  world,  and  a  great  many 


gold,  silver  and  bronze  medals  for  indi- 
vidual  schools. 

In  the  fire  of  1906  the  plates,  manu- 
scripts and  entire  second  issue  of  "Yer- 
mah  the  Dorado"  were  destroyed  and 
after  presistent  searching  over  a  space 
of  years,  a  single  copy  came  from  a  re- 
mote part  of  the  United  States  and  the 
author's  courage  reviving,  she  rewrote 
the  book  and  it  was  published  in  1913. 
Intellectuals  from  the  farthest  parts  of 
the  world  write  their  appreciation  of 
her  labor  of  love,  for  it  was  not  from 
a  commercial  viewpoint  that  "Yermah 
the  Dorado"  was  conceived  and  given  to 
the  public.  For  upwards  of  30  years 
Mrs.  Colburn  has  been  in  her  writings, 
answering  the  call  of  a  race  lost  in  an- 
tiquity. Who  shall  say  that  she  has  not 
been  touched  by  the  genii  of  that  race? 
From  the  elite  of  the  old  world  culture 
comes  the  following  message.  "I  am 
reading  your  wonderful  book  Yermah, 
in  the  room  where  Jean  Francois  Mil- 
let was  born.  As  I  raise  my  eyes  I  see 
the  bees  droning  in  the  sunlight  and 
sipping  honey  from  the  full  blown 
flowers." 

Dr.  Alma  Reed,  now  with  Dr.  Hans 
Hartman  in  his  explorations  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  for  the  city 
of  Paleopolis,  in  a  recent  letter  to  Mrs. 
Colburn  says:  "I  feel  that  you  have 
been  a  very  strong  influence  in  my  con- 
tacting this  very  great  opportunity,  for 
you  so  imbued  me  with  the  possibility 
of  lost  Atlantic  discoveries  when  I  was 
home  last  Christmas,  that  it  became 
quite  an  obsession  and  found  its  inevi- 
table expression  in  our  effort  toward 
realization." 

Mrs.  Marah  Ellis  Ryan,  dramatist 
and  authority  on  Pre-historic  American 
legendary  lore  and  author  of,  "Told  in 
the  Hills,"  used  "Yermah  the  Dorado" 
for  a  pageant  play.  The  educational 
value  of  Mrs.  Colburn's  writings  is 
vast,  in  that  they  describe  natural  scenes 
of  the  Yosemite  Valley,  San  Francisco 
Bay  and  the  base  of  Mount  Lassen, 
coupled  with  the  Indian  legends,  thus 
prbmoting  historical  research.  The 
description  of  the  catastrophe  which 
changed  the  whole  topography  of  the 
northwest,  has  been  compared  by  the 
critic  Edmond  Gross,  to  Bulwer  Lytton's 
"Last  Days  of  Pompeii."  When  the 
author  submitted  her  manuscript  of  the 
"Stories  of  El  Dorado"  to  Ignatius 
Donnelly  for  correction,  he  returned  it 
with  moist  eyes  remarking,  "My  child 
I  would  not  change  one  line  of  it."  A 
great  tribute  from  a  great  man. 

The  heads  of  National  and  State 
Service  Bureaux  and  libraries,  acclaim 
Mrs.  Colburn's  "The  Kingship  of 
Mount  Lassen"  in  terms  of  highest  com- 
pliment, giving  her  place  among  geo- 
logists and  historians.  "The  author  has 
rendered  a  public  service  in  this  making 
permanent  a  simple  history  of  Mount 


Lassen  which  anyone  can  read,  under- 
stand and  enjoy."  (Andrew  H.  Palmer, 
Weather  Bureau,  San  Francisco  Dis- 
trict.) 

The  Club  activities  of  Mrs.  Colburn 
extend  over  the  entire  State  where  for 
a  period  of  years  she  lectured  and  gave 
Parliamentary  drills,  filling  the  office 
of  President  of  several  important 
groups.  At  present  she  is  President  of 
the  San  Francisco  Branch,  League  of 
American  Pen  Women,  with  National 
Headquarters  at  Washington,  D.  C. 
In  1916  Mrs.  Colburn  organized  the 
San  Francisco  Chapter,  Women's  Sec- 
tion of  the  Navy  League,  which  soon 
had  1600  members.  Under  her  leader- 
ship 260  young  women  were  given  first 
aid  instruction  with  field  conditions  at 
an  encampment  in  the  East  Cantonment 
at  the  Presidio.  Here  the  young  women 
lived  a  soldier's  day  beginning  with 
reveille  and  and  ending  with  taps. 
Only  bugle  calls  made  known  the  orders 
of  the  day  and  the  routine  and  discipline 
was  strictly  military.  During  the  war 
these  young  women  served  with  distinc- 
tion in  many  capacities  both  in  the 
United  States  and  overseas. 

In  the  past  two  years  Mrs.  Colburn 
has  written  fifteen  complete  works  in- 
cluding poems,  short  stories  and  bio- 
graphical sketches,  which  have  been  pub- 
lished in  the  San  Francisco  newspapers 
and  magazines.  "The  Story  of  Oll- 
anta,"  a  great  oral  Peruvian  love  epic 
was  given  with  music  and  dances  by 
Mrs.  Colburn  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel 
on  March  10,  1925 — the  first  and  only 
time  this  great  classic  has  been  heard  in 
the  United  States.  The  biographical 
sketches  of  Mrs.  Leland  Stanford,  Susan 
Tolman  Mills,  Phoebe  Apperson  Hearst, 
Mrs.  Lovell  White,  Mrs.  William  Beck- 
man,  Mrs.  Alma  de  Bretteville  Spreck- 
els  and  Mrs.  Bernice  Freeland  Lott 
appeared  in  the  "Overland"  when  Mrs. 
Colburn  was  associated  with  the  Edi- 
torial staff.  The  last  article  written  by 
Mrs.  Colburn  entitled  "Santa  Barbara 
Cultural  Group"  dealt  with  the  three 
strata  of  prehistoric  remains  found  near 
Santa  Barbara. 

Writing  of  a  recent  interview  with 
Mrs.  Colburn,  Marian  Sutherland  Mil- 
ler says:  "Knowing  the  book  'Yermah, 
the  Dorado,"  as  an  extraordinary  bit  of 
fiction,  I  had  formed  a  definite  idea  of 
its  author.  How  truly  she  evinced  the 
typical  Western  spirit  of  cameraderie 
and  bigheartedness  when  she  cordially 
invited  me  to  call.  Upon  arrival  I  was 
delightfully  surprised  to  find  a  tall, 
superbly  erect  gentlewoman  who  moved 
gracefully  through  the  rooms  of  her 
obviously  cared-for  home.  I  discovered 
a  certain  graciousness  of  manner  and 
poise  so  rare  now-a-days,  that  I  knew 
then  I  had  found  the  woman  who  had 

(Continued  on   Page  56) 
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A  CERTAIN  Judge  "M"  who  asks 
us  to  please  not  mention  his  name 
suggests  that  perhaps  San  Francisco  will 
soon  come  into  its  own  again.  "In  the 
old  days,"  says  the  Judge,  "we  used  to 
see  a  show  for  25c  at  the  California,  the 
Strand  and  the  Bush  Street  Theatre, 
and  good  shows  they  were  even  if  the 
talent  was  started  in  the  old  FREE 
AND  EASY  down  on  Clay  Street.  In 
those  days  the  talent  would  gather  in 
the  afternoon  in  the  back  room  of  the 
Free  and  Easy  and  what  you  didn't  see 
wasn't  worth  talking  about.  There  was 
Eddy  Foy,  Billy  Emerson  and  Charley 
Reed  amongst  the  gang  and  there  was 
the  GRAND  OPERA  HOUSE  where 
THE  DANDY  FIFTH  was  produced 
and  the  caste  grew  too  enthusiastic  and 
blew  the  curtain  down  the  first  night. 
Those  were  the  days,"  and  then  the 
Judge  links  the  past  with  the  present. 
"But  there's  that  Mr.  Duffy  of  the  San 
Francisco  Players.  He's  got  the  old 
spirit  in  him.  You'd  know  that  if  you 
attended  LITTLE  JESSIE  JAMES, 
now  running  at  the  Alcazar.  It  is  tune- 
ful, melodious  and  abounding  with 
catchy  and  popular  songs.  It  is  more  of 
a  musical  play  than  a  musical  comedy 
and  just  a  trifle  naughty  and  there's  an- 
other at  the  President,  DANCING 
MOTHERS.  My  hat  is  off  to  Florence 
Roberts,  she's  near  our  hearts!  Yes,  I 
think  San  Francisco  may  again  be  San 
Francisco!"  We  wonder  if  the  Judge 
does  the  Charleston?  Three  to  one  he 
does! 


|\T  OW  it  is  February.  Green  shoots 
*-  ^  and  fresh  breathing  soil.  Buds 
and  long  winds.  The  slow  advance  of 
Spring.  It  is  a  month  for  the  moods 
of  a  poet — and  not  this  scribbler.  But: 
on  the  twenty-second  of  this  month,  in 
Westmoreland  County,  Virginia,  year 
of  1732,  George  Washington  was  born. 
How  many  of  us  remember  the  life  of 
the  man  who  was  first  President?  Do 
you  remember  that  his  education  was 
wholly  elemental.  That  he  was  self 
educated?  That  his  desire  was  to 
join  the  British  navy?  That  at  nine- 
teen he  was  an  Adjutant  General  of 
one  of  the  military  districts  of  Virginia? 
That  it  is  a  miracle  he  was  not  killed 
when  engaged  as  an  officer  under  Gen- 
eral Bradock  during  that  General's 
poorly  timed  attack  upon  Fort  Du- 
quesne?  That  the  Mount  Vernon 
estate  came  into  his  posession  through 
the  death  of  a  half  brother?  That  he 
married  a  wealthy  widow  and  desired 
in  life  only  the  time  to  cultivate  and 


The  Free  Market 

take  care  of  his  wife's  estate?  That 
he  was  forty-two  when  given  the  po- 
sition of  Commander  in  Chief  of 
America's  Army?  That  he  was  made 
President  against  his  wishes?  That  he 
died  in  December  1799  as  a  result  of 
too  long  exposure  in  the  saddle? 

It  is  quite  possible,  tearing  away 
from  this  fine  man  the  sentiment  of  pic- 
ture-stamps, parade  badges  and  little 
toy  hatchets,  to  gain  much  courage  and 
wisdom  from  a  clear  review  of  his  life. 
He  was  not  merely  a  President  of  the 
United  States;  but  a  man  very  much  like 
John  Smith,  Esquire — quiet  of  faith, 
normal  in  his  convictions. 

B.  V.  L. 


MENTION  of  genuine  apprecia- 
tion is  offered  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner,  a  daily  newspaper,  for  that 
persistent  and  valuable  display  atop 
their  editorial  page  each  morning  which 
is  captioned,  "Burst  the  City's  Barriers." 
It  is  not  difficult  to  believe  that  even- 
tually this  dramatic  box  of  type  will 
print  itself  beyond  erasure  in  the  still 
active  consciousness  of  the  Honorable 
James  Rolph  Junior's  latest  Betterment 
Committee. 

H.  J.  H. 


IN  this  department  each  month  will 
be  found  mention,  usually  unfavor- 
able, concerning  the  motion  pictures  of- 
fered by  eastern  and  western  producers. 

A  particular  delight  has  been  Mr. 
Charles  Chaplin's  late  dramatic  comedy, 
"The  Gold  Rush."  I  am  grateful  to 
the  comedian  for  disregarding  the  pub- 
lic weakness  of  laughing  whenever  the 
name  Chaplin  is  mentioned.  Mr.  Chap- 
lin worked,  and  royally  so.  Being  a 
trickster  of  the  type  we  all  admire; 
being  a  crafty  student  of  that  fine  line, 
always  trembling  one  way  or  the  other, 
which  divides  the  deliciously  naughty 
from  the  viciously  vulgar — he  can  well 
afford  to  produce  leisurely  and  com- 
pletely. Not  only  that,  but  by  careful 
elimination  it  takes  about  two  years  for 
this  country  to  publish  a  story  good 
enough  to  be  used  for  a  Chaplin  Comedy. 
Both  words  capitalized. 

Along  with  talk  of  motion  pictures 
may  be  included  an  interesting  chronicle 
of  present  day  film  celebrities  damned 
as  completely  as  Mr.  Rudolph  Valen- 
tino by  fan  worship  and  journalistic 
pap.  Good  players,  all  of  them : 

Mr.  Thomas  Meighan  has  done  noth- 
ing since  "The  Miracle  Man"  and 


promises  nothing  further.  Mr.  Monte 
Blue  is  cursed  with  over-production 
poor  direction  and  miserable  stories.  I 
believe  they  are  trying  at  present  to 
"stage  a  come-back"  of  the  Wallace 
Reid  race  track  stories  using  Mr.  Blue 
as  the  star.  His  talent  is  directed  to- 
ward the  Wallace  Reid  picture  just  as 
completely  as  James  Steven's  talent  is 
directed  toward  baking  apple  pies.  Mr. 
Lon  Chancy  needs  a  rest  and  will  take 
a  very  long  one  as  far  as  intelligent  ap- 
preciation goes  if  he  produces  another 
insult  as  great  as  "The  Unholy  Three." 
Miss  Gloria  Swanson  well,  once  a 
bathing  beauty,  etc.  Mr.  Douglas 
Fairbanks  read  an  article  somewhere 
to  the  effect  that  he  was  great  and 
straightway,  with  the  assistance  of 
"Robin  Hood,"  began  proving  the  as- 
sertion incorrect. 

Miss  Mary  Pickford,  who  should  be 
remembered  sweetly  for  work  finished 
long,  long  ago,  refuses  with  the  per- 
sistency of  all  middle  aged  people  to 
look  up  the  meaning  of  the  word  Finis. 
Mr.  Harold  Lloyd,  Mr.  Buster  Keaton, 
Mr.  Charles  Murray  and  Mr.  Lloyd 
Hamilton  are  all  capable  of  reaching 
greater  heights — regardless  of  what  you 
may  think  of  Mr.  Lloyd's  and  Mr. 
Keaton's  box  office  popularity — than 
they've  so  far  managed.  In  my  estima- 
tion Mr.  Lloyd  Hamilton  is  the  most 
pathetically  humorous  character  in  pres- 
ent day  comedy.  Miss  Zazu  Pitts 

more  later  -  -  uses  individualism  of  a 
like  nature.  Miss  Betty  Bronson,  after 
amazing  and  bewitching  in  "Peter 
Pan,"  startles  and  amazes  in  a  different 
fashion  m  her  latest,  "A  Kiss  for  Cin- 
derella." This  young  lady,  thrice  curse 
Barrie,  might  have  made  an  excellent 
wife  and  companion.  Miss  Norma 
Talmadge,  her  sister  Constance,  Miss 
Irene  Rich  and  Miss  Lydia  Pinkham 
are  all  producing  the  same  commodity. 

Favorable  mention,  if  it  is  worth 
anything,  is  gratefully  and  sincerely 
given  Mr.  Ernest  Torrence,  Mr.  Wal- 
lace Beery,  Mr.  Noah  Beery,  Mr.  Percy 
Marmont,  Mr.  Ronald  Coleman,  Mr. 
Milton  Sills,  Miss  Dorothy  Gish,  Miss 
Carol  Dempster,  Miss  Greta  Nisson 
and  Miss  Zazu  Pitts.  The  last  named 
is  an  emotional  screen  character  none 
might  imitate.  As  individual  and  origi- 
nal, as  say,  the  Stroheim  production 
"Greed." 

Dominant,  however,  and  lamentably 
so,  are  the  three  Great  Gods  in  movie- 
dom:  Press  Agent,  Box  Office  and 
His  Royal  Highness,  Babbitt. 

S.  B.  C. 
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Rhymes  and  Reactions 


HERE,  my  little  ones,  is  a  lesson  in 
astronomy  by  the  eminent  scien- 
tist, Arthur  Brisbane.  Arthur  assures 
us  that  our  "universe"  is  "more  than  a 
quintrillion  (sic)  miles  wide,  with  a 
billion  great  suns  whirling  in  it." 

Aside  from  a  perhaps  inadequate  ad- 
miration for  Arthur's  new  term  in 
numeration,  one  is  forced  to  even  deep- 
er respect  for  his  statistics  of  the  number 
of  suns  in  our  immediate  "galaxy." 
True,  astronomers  have  computed  their 
number  as  three  billion,  not  one.  But 
what  are  two  billion  suns  more  or  less, 
among  friends? 

*       »       * 

I  HAVE  often  wondered  at  the  ex- 
tremely small  representation  of 
Chinese  among  the  motion-picture  folk, 
and  not  till  now  have  I  hit  on  a  possible 
solution  of  the  problem.  The  Chinese 
are  the  most  self-respecting  of  people. 


AUGHT  in  the  giant  grip  of  rela- 
tivity  we  dream  of  our  Utopias  and 
fight  bravely  and  sometimes  unselfishly 
(if  the  word  has  any  real  meaning)  for 
our  desired  reforms,  never  realizing 
that  it  is  not  the  environment  that 
counts,  but  the  environed  sensitivity.  For 
let  us  attain  one  or  many  of  our  ideals: 
at  once  life,  the  sensitized  nucleus, 
adapts  itself  to  the  change  and  becomes 
correspondingly  susceptible  to  unpleas- 
ant impressions  till  then  of  less  mo- 
ment. At  once  we  will  have  new 
ideals,  new  pains  from  which  to  recoil 
and  seek  defense.  I  can  foresee  the  time 
when  the  accidental  death  of  an  avia- 
tor will  shock  a  world,  as  once  it  was 
shocked  by  the  lethal  toll  of  the  great 


By  a  system  of  projected  psychology, 
we  look  back  at  centuries  in  the  past 
and  imagine  their  population  as  an  un- 
happy folk,  because  they  had  not  what 
we  are  pleased  to  term  our  "advantages" 
(things  that  we  take  as  a  matter  of 
course  and  of  which  we  are  aware  only 


for  their  temporary  loss.)  But  in  fact, 
those  peoples  were  adapted  to  their  own 
environment,  and  were  as  happy  or  un- 
happy in  their  way  as  we  in  ours.  The 
sum  total  of  human  happiness  seems 
fixed.  It  alters  only  in  details  actually 
irrelevant.  A  single  instance,  trifling 
as  it  may  be,  will  shed  light  on  the 
whole  vast  subject.  Let  us  imagine  a 
suburb  whose  street-car  service  has  a 
"headway"  of  a  car  every  fifteen  min- 
utes. By  the  efforts  of  a  committee  of 
zealous  inhabitants,  the  company  is 
coaxed  or  bullied  into  giving  a  ten- 
minute  service.  The  community  im- 
mediately adapts  itself  to  the  new 
schedule  and  soon  feels  as  badly  hurt 
over  waiting  nine  minutes  for  a  car 
as  formerly  it  was  irritated  by  fourteen 
minutes  of  delay.  And  persons  mov- 
ing thereafter  to  that  suburb  (the  new 
generation,  mind  you(  are  not  even 
conscious  of  the  past  reform,  but  rage 
as  impatiently  over  the  wretched  ten- 
minute  service  as  the  "old  timers"  did 
over  the  fifteen.  "And  so  ad  infinitum." 
Let  us  not  take  our  troubles  too 
much  to  heart,  for  an  organism  capable 
of  only  pleasing  sensations  is  impossible. 
The  past  is  not  to  be  pitied,  the  future 
is  not  to  be  envied.  "Every  age  comes 
bringing  its  own  light." 

*  *      * 

TRANSLATIONS   FROM   THE 
ALEUTIAN 

SEEKING,  I  found  the  last  Medusa. 
She  turned,  to  freeze  me  to  stone 
At  a  glare  of  beautiful  eyes. 
But  before  she  could  set  her  intention, 
I  winked  at  her. 
She  smiled,  and  winked  back. 

*  *       * 

WHITE  baboons, 
Chattering  at  vile  wisdom 
In  the  moonlight  of  to-day, 
We   have   revealed   the   Nothingness  of 

so  much 

That  the  discovery  sums  almost  Some- 
thing. 


AS  a  child, 
I  woke,  screaming, 

From    pitiful    and     tremendous     night- 
mares. 

God's  sleep  is  sounder: 
He  never  wakes,  screaming, 

From    His. 

*  *      * 

Jhad  sinned  one  day,  and  grievously. 
And  as  I  pondered  over  my  guilt, 
after  deep  contrition  I  raised  my  eyes  and 
saw  before  me  a  form  that  bore,  it 
seemed,  the  weight  and  heritage  of  all 
Time. 

"Welcome  !"  I  faltered  ;  and  then : 
"You  are  old !"  I  cried. 

"I,"  the  form  answered,  "am  of  all 
eternity." 

"And  your  name?"  I  asked. 

"I  am  your  sin." 

*  *      * 

PEACE 

(Sonnet) 

C<T)EACE!  Peace!"  we  cry,  and  find 
J7         awhile  in  sleep 
A  sense  of  its  compassion,  till  the  day 
Gives  other  dreams,  as  facile  to  be- 
tray, 
And   broken   are  the   dreams  we  could 

not  keep. 
There  lie  the  shallows  where  we  sought 

the  deep, — 
The  rest-house  where  no  mortal  shall 

delay, — 

The  tiger-haunted  garden  by  the  way, 
Where  soon  or  late  each  reveller  must 
weep. 

The  dim  foundations  of  the  spirit's  house 
Are  based  on  darkness,  and  in  dark- 
ness end 
The  ghostly  turrets,  giving  on  no 

star. 
There   is   no   peace    until    the    troubled 

brows 
Go   down    in   dust,   and   those   twain 

midnights  blend 

To    that    old    Shadow    where    no 
shadows  are. 
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AFTER  spending  several  weeks  in 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  studying 
the  racial,  social,  economic,  re- 
ligious and  educational  problems,  we  can 
state  without  qualification  that  the  pub- 
lic schools  are  Hawaii's  most  important 
and  vital  asset.  We  had  the  privilege  of 
visiting  sixty-five  of  the  schools  of 
Hawaii  on  the  four  principal  islands, 
Oaha,  Hawaii,  Maui  and  Kauai.  We 
held  interviews  with  scores  of  principals, 
teachers,  supervisors  and  other  educators. 

This  article  is  an  appraisal  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Hawaii  by  an  earnest  and 
impartial  investigator.  He  has  never 
found  such  loyalty  and  devotion  to  the 
American  flag  and  the  institutions  for 
which  it  stands  anywhere  on  the  United 
States  mainland,  equal  to  that  displayed 
by  the  children  in  the  public  schools  of 
Hawaii. 

There  are  55,497  children  enrolled  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  Territory  and 
only  1,839,  or  3.3  per  cent  are  Anglo- 
Saxon.  There  are  28,308  Japanese  chil- 
dren, or  51  per  cent  of  the  total  school 
enrollment. 


Public  School  Enrollment   by   Racial 
Descent 
1910       1920 

Hawaiian  3,527       3,458 

Part    Hawaiian. .2, 584       4,478 

Anglo-Saxon 702       1,186 

Chinese 2,184       3,961 

Japanese  6,557     19,354 

Korean  164          535 

Filipino 0       1,035 

Scandinavian    ....      86  36 

Portugese  3,733       5,472 

Spanish  0          392 

Porto  Rican  308       1,073 

Others   400          370 

Total  


1925 
3,514 
5,596 
1,839 
5,404 
28,308 
1,039 
1,905 
0 
5,883 

351 
1,076 

582 


Enrollment....20,245  41,350  55,497 

There  are  only  1,438  foreign  born 
children  in  Hawaii's  public  schools,  all 
the  rest  are  American  citizens,  since  chil- 
dren born  under  the  American  flag  are 
by  virtue  of  such  birth  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  The  greatest  single  task 
of  the  public  schools  of  Hawaii  is  the 
Americanization  of  these  children  of 
alien  parentage. 

There  are  177  public  schools  in  the 
Islands,  with  1,716  teachers,  of  whom 
234  are  male  and  1,482  are  female.  In 
addition  to  the  public  schools  there  are 
65  private  schools  with  462  teachers  and 
9,872  pupils.  The  school  teachers  of 
Hawaii  represent  almost  as  diverse  a 
racial  complexity  as  the  children  they 
teach.  About  a  hundred  teachers  are 
each  year  imported  from  the  mainland, 
since  the  Territorial  Normal  School 
does  not  supply  an  adequate  number  of 
new  teachers  to  meet  the  constantly 
growing  demands. 


Conducted  by  SAUL  POLLOCK 

THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF 
HAWAII 

By  E.  GUY  TALBOTT 

Territorial  Normal  School  Students  by 
Racial  Descent 

Hawaiian  and  Part  Hawaiian 112 

Anglo-Saxon    26 

Portugese 39 

Japanese    104 

Chinese   89 

Korean    3 

Porto  Rican  1 

Others  ..  3 


Total  Enrollment 377 

1924   Summer   School   Enrollment 
by  Races 

Hawaiian  and  Part  Hawaiian 212 

Anglo-Saxon  109 

Chinese   134 

Japanese    75 

Portugese    52 

Others  ..  1 1 


Total  593 

While  Hawaii  is  well  advanced  in  her 
program  of  elementary  education,  she 
has  a  relatively  low  high  school  enroll- 
ment. There  are  only  four  high  schools, 
one  for  each  of  the  Islands  of  Oahu, 
Hawaii,  Maui  and  Kauai,  the  principal 
Islands  of  the  Territory.  The  total  high 
school  enrollment  is  3,511,  of  .4  per  cent 
of  the  total  public  school  population. 
This  percentage  is  several  times  lower 
than  in  California,  for  example,  in  the 
mainland.  The  largest  high  school  is 
the  McKinley  High  School  in  Honolulu 
with  a  student  body  numbering  1,914 
and  a  staff  of  70  teachers. 

The  cost  of  operating  the  public 
schools  of  Hawaii  for  1924  was  $3,482,- 
1 1,  of  which  amount  $2,628,072  was  for 
teachers'  salaries.  The  cost  per  pupil 
was  $141.06  for  high  schools  and  $64.31 
for  elementary  schools.  The  salaries  for 
supervising  principals,  of  whom  there 
are  seven,  run  from  $170  to  $220  per 
month.  Salaries  of  elementary  teachers 
are  from  $110  to  $150  per  month,  while 
high  school  teachers  receive  from  $130  to 
$200  per  month,  and  junior  high  school 
teachers  are  partly  on  the  elementary  and 
partly  on  the  high  school  schedule  of 
salaries. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  public 
schools  under  the  American  flag  is  the 
Royal  School  in  Honolulu,  under  the 
principalship  of  Cyril  Smith.  The  week- 
ly flag  and  patriotic  exercises  in  this 
school  each  Friday  is  one  of  the  never- 
to-be-forgotten  sights  of  Honolulu.  This 
school  has  an  enrollment  of  899,  of 
whom  494,  or  55  per  cent,  are  Japanese. 


There   are   no  Anglo-Saxon  children   in 
the  Royal  School. 

ROYAL  SCHOOL  ENROLLMENT 
BY  RACES 

Hawaiian    16 

Part-Hawaiian  .49 

Portuguese    56 

Chinese  278 

Japanese   494 

Filipino  6 


Total    Enrollment 899 

The  Royal  School  has  gone  farther, 
perhaps,  in  the  work  of  Americaniza- 
tion of  children  of  alien  parentage  than 
any  other  school  in  the  Territory.  They 
have  worked  out  carefully  the  ancestry 
of  all  the  children  in  the  school  and 
every  child  is  taught  to  take  pride  in 
being  an  American  citizen.  There  are 
only  20  foreign-born  children  in  the 
school.  There  are  142  children  whose 
fathers  and  mothers  are  both  American 
citizens,  while  614  are  children  whose 
fathers  and  mothers  are  both  aliens. 
The  rest  have  one  parent  an  alien  and 
the  other  a  citizen. 

Last  year  there  were  84  children  in 
the  Eighth  Grade  in  the  Royal  School, 
of  whom  17  failed,  67  graduated,  and 
58  entered  high  school.  The  principal 
is  an  ardent  advocate  of  vocational 
training,  and  everything  possible  is  be- 
ing done  with  limited  equipment  to 
train  the  children  in  this  school  along 
constructive  vocational  lines. 

The  largest  public  school  in  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Hawaii  is  the  Kaiulani  School 
in  Honolulu.  Mrs.  L.  D.  Fraser  has 
been  the  principal  of  this  school  for  26 
years.  There  are  41  teachers  in  the 
Kaiulani  School,  representing  nine  ra- 
cial or  interracial  strains,  1 1  being  Cau- 
casin-Hawaiian,  the  largest  number  of 
any  one  group. 

KAIULANI  TEACHERS  BY 

RACIAL  GROUPS 

Hawaiian    3 

American 5 

American-Hawaiian  1 1 

French-Portuguese  1 

Portuguese 8 

German-Portuguese 1 

Japanese    

Chinese  6 

Chinese-Hawaiian 4 

Total    41 

The  total  enrollment  in  the  Kaiulani 
School  is  1,769,  of  whom  904  are  boys 
and  865  are  girls.  The  Japanese  here 
as  in  practically  every  school  are  in  the 
majority,  numbering  602,  and  the 
Chinese  closely  follow  with  594,  while 
the  native  Hawaiian  children  number 
118  and  Part-Hawaiian  225.  Only  46 
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children  in  this  school  are  aliens,  all  the 
rest  being  American  citizens  by  virtue 
of  birth  in  Hawaii.  School  gardening 
is  taught  696  children  in  the  Kaiulani 
School,  while  321  take  cooking,  399  sew- 
ing, 352  Hawaiian  crafts  and  109  take 
carpentry  and  shop  work. 

KAIULANI  SCHOOL  BY 
NATIONALITIES 

Hawaiian    118 

Part-Hawaiian   225 

Anglo-Saxon  8 

Portuguese 31 

Spanish   5 

Porto  Rican  26 

Chinese 594 

Japanese    602 

Korean     Ill 

Filipino  35 

Others    .  14 


Total    Enrollment   1,769 

There  is  a  certain  amount  of  subtle 
opposition  to  free  public  schools  in 
Hawaii,  especially  secondary  schools, 
by  those  who  think  it  is  too  expensive, 
unwise  and  unnecessary  to  try  to  Ameri- 
canize oriental  children.  It  should  al- 
ways be  remembered  in  this  connection 
that  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  Hawaii's 
oriental  school  children  were  practically 
all  brought  to  Hawaii  as  contract  labor- 
ers to  work  on  the  sugar  and  pineapple 
plantations. 

The  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Asso- 
ciation reported  last  year  that  they  had 
spent  approximately  $8,000,000  since 
1906  to  pay  the  cost  of  importing  some 
54,000  Filipinos  to  Hawaii  to  take  the 
places  of  the  Japanese  plantation  work- 
ers. White  Americans  of  New  Eng- 


land extraction  are  directly  responsible 
for  Hawaii  being  a  melting-pot  of  ori- 
ental races.  American  tax-payers  owe 
a  very  real  debt  to  the  children  whose 
fathers  and  mothers  produce  the  huge 
dividends  and  profits  paid  Hawaiian 
sugar  and  pineapple  companies. 

The  Territorial  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  Willard  E.  Givens, 
in  answering  criticisms  against  popular 
education  for  the  masses  says:  "Hawaii 
is  the  westernmost  outpost  of  the  United 
States  system  of  democracy.  Hawaii 
should  give  as  good  education  to  our 
boys  and  girls  as  is  given  in  any  part 
of  the  United  States." 

The  Governor  of  Hawaii,  Wallace 
R.  Farrington,  in  his  message  to  the 
Territorial  Legislature  in  March,  1925, 
said :  "We  cannot  be  too  frequently 
reminded  that  the  public  school  is  a 
firm  foundation  of  national  character. 
Hawaii  cannot  recede  from  its  tradi- 
tionally high  standards  of  education.  If 
it  be  held  that  the  education  of  your 
children  costs  too  much,  we  may  be 
certain  that  there  is  nothing  more  waste- 
ful and  dangerous  than  for  those  child- 
ren to  grow  up  in  ignorance.  The 
principle  of  caste,  that  only  a  favored 
few  are  entitled  to  the  opportunities  of 
free  schools  should  never  gain  a  hold 
in  this  Territory." 

The  foreign  language  schools  present 
the  most  serious  handicap  to  the  com- 
plete Americanization  of  the  children 
of  Japanese  ancestry.  These  schools 
exist  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  the 
Japanese  language,  religion,  history  and 
national  loyalties.  The  Japanese  child- 
ren who  attend  the  foreign  language 


school  also  attend  the  public  school.  The 
language  schools  are  largely  under  the 
control  of  the  Buddhist  Church  and 
many  of  the  teachers  are  Buddhist 
priests.  They  enroll  a  total  of  approxi- 
mately 20,000  children. 

Concerning  the  pernicious  influence 
of  the  foreign  language  schools  of 
Hawaii,  Governor  Farrington  says: 
"These  schools  are  a  handicap  to  the 
American  progress  of  the  children  of 
alien  parents,  because  they  represent  a 
daily  effort  to  keep  the  children  as 
fully  alien  as  the  teaching  of  an  alien 
language  in  an  alien  atmosphere  and 
under  alien  ideals  can  make  them.  They 
represent  a  desire  to  hold  our  children, 
who  are  our  future  citizens  under  a 
control  that  is  not  American." 

Legislation  to  bring  such  schools  un- 
der the  jurisdiction  of  the  Territorial 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  has 
been  largely  vitiated  by  legal  action 
brought  on  by  the  schools  which  resent 
any  interference  with  their  work.  In 
time,  however,  these  schools  will  un- 
doubtedly either  be  abolished  as  un- 
American  or  they  will  be  made  to  con- 
form to  the  regulations  affecting  the 
public  schools. 

The  Hawaiians  have  as  a  sort  of 
national  motto  an  old  native  proverb: 
"Ua  mau  ke  ea  o  ka  aina  i  ka  pono." 
"The  life  of  the  land  is  preserved  by 
righteousness."  The  public  schools  of 
Hawaii  are  building  citizenship  into  the 
lives  of  the  thousands  of  children  of  the 
Islands,  and  are  thus  making  the  motto 
of  Hawaii  a  living  thing  in  the  lives 
of  the  children  who  in  the  near  future 
will  have  the  political  control  of  Hawaii. 


IT  is  amusing,  though  embarrassing, 
to  admit  that  topics  of  social  morals 
are  always  the  first  to  receive  ap- 
preciation from  us.  We  must  confess 
that  this  subject  possesses  a  delight  for 
both  the  young  and  old — the  pubescent 
youth  or  the  senile  maid. 

In  America  where  marriage  and  di- 
vorce present  such  popular  problems, 
more  so  the  latter  which  threatens  daily 
to  approach  an  industry,  proud  Ameri- 
cans boast  and  bubble  over  our  elevated 
moral  standards  and  especially  our 
reverence  of  womanhood.  Are  we 
justified? 

Bounce  with  me  to  India,  let  us  cast 
an  inquiry  into  the  status  of  the  Hindu 
woman.  Our  first  fact  is  that  the  flesh 
and  hearts  of  women  are  cheap,  and  can 
be  purchased  for  gold.  Women  are 
considered  little  other  than  material 
property,  and  are  to  be  dominated  and 
enslaved  by  men ;  for  so  it  is  written  in 
their  Text. 

The  social  rank  of  woman  is  de- 
plorable. Even  the  birth  of  a  baby 


girl  is  a  very  undesirable  thing.  Upon 
the  birth  of  a  daughter  usually  letters 
of  condolence  are  exchanged,  while  the 
Lohr  festival  is  meant  for  the  rejoicing 
at  a  son's  birth.  In  fact,  the  common 
salutatory  blessing  is,  "May  God  bless 
you  with  a  son."  From  the  beginning 
of  a  woman's  life  to  the  end,  there  is 
always  a  series  of  hardships  and  diffi- 
culties. Even  the  minor  details  of  her 
every  day  life  are  so  circumscribed  as  to 
leave  her  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  man 
who  claims  for  himself  all  the  attributes 
and  attentions  and  worships  belonging  to 
gods. 

Another  code,  significant  of  female 
degradation  is  the  so  called  sacred  vedic 
marriages.  By  means  of  this  pretense 
many  a  little  girl  of  tender  age  is  given 
over  in  marriage  during  the  night  to 
an  ambitious  or  optimistic  octagenarian 
who  has  negotiated  in  silver  with  some 
member  of  her  family.  To  the  Hindu 
it  is  not  at  all  necessary  for  her  to  have 
previously  seen  her  senile  suitor. 

Hindu  marriage  is  supposed  to  be  a 


sacrament  in  idea,  but  does  not  appear 
to  work  out  in  that  manner  in  fact. 
The  following  are  a  few  extracts  taken 
from  the  Hindu  law  (which  are  prin- 
cipally of  three  sources,  the  Shruti,  the 
Smriti,  and  Customs)  :  A  Hindu  may 
marry  any  number  of  wives,  although 
he  has  a  wife  or  wives  living  (S.  348)  ; 
A  woman  cannot  marry  another  man 
(S.  349).  Not  even  a  six  months  resi- 
dence in  Reno  will  entitle  divorce  to 
the  woman.  The  age  old  Hindu  love 
for  numbers  is  manifested  in  its  diver- 
sion upon  women ;  for,  from  Baudhayn, 
a  lawgiver  rishi :  "Let  him  abandon  a 
wife  who  does  not  bear  children  in  the 
tenth  year ;  one  who  bears  daughters 
only  in  the  twelfth;  one  whose  children 
all  die  in  the  fifteenth ;  but  her  who  is 
quarrelsome,  without  delay."  Again 
Baudhayan  says,  "let  no  man  lend  any- 
thing to  women,  to  slaves,  or  to  child- 
ren," and  unfortunately  he  finds  that: 
"Women  are  devoid  of  the  senses,  and 
are  incompetent  to  inherit." 

— S.  P. 
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In  Flanders  With  the  Princess  Pats 


EVEN    THOUGH    the    Princess 
Pats  had  suffered,  as  few  if  any 
fighting   units   had   ever   suffered 
before,    they   only    remained    in    reserve 
trenches  for  a  few  hours.    Every  avail- 
able man  was  needed  on  the  firing  line 
and  before  daylight  on  the  morning  of 
the  9th  they  occupied  a  new  position  at 
the   front;  where  during  that  day  and 
the  day  following,  they  sustained  a  loss 
from   shell    fire   of   six   killed    and    five 
wounded.   They  then  went  into  bivouac 
at  the  rear,  but  only  remained  there  for 
three  days  before  they  were  called  to  the 
relief  of  their  old  comrades  in  arms,  the 
4th  King's  Royal  Rifles,  who  were  being 
hard  pressed  and  needed  their  assistance. 
This   ended    the   work   of   the    Princess 
Patricia's  Canadian  Light  Infantry  at  the 
second  battle  of  Ypres.   The  enemy  with 
his  superior  equipment  and  many  more 
in    numbers   was   able    to    handle   them 
roughly,  but  he  was  neither  able  to  break 
through  nor  break  their  spirit. 

After  they  had  relieved  the  4th  King's 
Royal  Rifles,  the  Pats  were  removed 
from  the  Ypres  trenches  and  went  into 
rest  billets  in  the  rear  of  Armentieres. 
There  Major  Pelly,  who  had  been  in- 
valided in  England  since  March,  took 
command  and  the  regiment  was  then 
drafted  up  to  full  strength.  In  that 
draft  were  two  hundred  and  fifty  grad- 
uates from  McGill  University,— Major 
Felly's  Alma  Mater, — who  came  into 
the  regiment  in  one  body. 

The  Pats  had  received  notice  in  ad- 
vance of  their  coming  and  the  word  had 
gone  around  that  the  Princess  Pats  were 
going  to  be  drafted  up  with  a  bunch  of 
"sissies,"  and  there  was  more  or  less 
grumbling  among  the  boys. 

Paddy  Gallagher,  who  had  pulled 
through  Ypres  with  only  a  few  scratches, 
was  especially  indignant,  and  did  not 
hesitate  to  give  full  vent  to  his  feelings. 
"It's  a  foine  bunch  they're  handin'  us," 
he  declared  in  a  tone  of  disgust,  when 
he  heard  the  news,  "A  lot  of  th'  loikes 
of  that?  We'll  be  after  getting  orders 
not  to  swear  before  th'  children.  It's 
the  Irish  lads  we  want.  Begorra  th're  the 
rale  Pats." 

We   were   all   interested   in   the  men 
making  up  the  new  draft,  and  naturally 
inspected    them    as   they   came    in;    and 
when  Paddy's  "school  kids"  arrived  we 
were  all  on  hand  to  look  them  over.   But 
they  were   never  mentioned   as   "school 
kids"    after  we   once   saw   them.    They 
were  as  fine  a  lot  of   lads  as  any  one 
could   ever   wish   to   see.     They   looked 
every  inch  a  soldier,  and  as  they  swung 
into  camp  they  were  greeted  with  rous- 
ing cheers  from  every  member  of  the  old 
Pats,  and  Paddy's  rich  Irish  voice  could 
he  heard  above  all  the  others.   And  since 
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that  time  those  lads  from  McGill,  in  the 
trenches  and  out,  proved  themselves 
worthy  of  the  Princess  Pats,  and  an 
honor'to  the  Alma  Mater  of  their  Com- 
manding Officer. 

Many  of  Paddy's  "school  kids  took 
the  long,  long  trail,  and  others  received 
their  blighty,  but  those  who  remained  in 
service  throughout  the  rest  of  the  war, 
held  commissions;  some  advanced  to  the 
rank  of  major. 

While  we  were  drafting  up  quite  a 
number  of  the  old  Pats,  who  had  been 
invalided  from  St.  Eloi,  came  back  to 
the  regiment,  and  returned  to  their  sev- 
eral companies.  The  new  men  were  then 
filled  in  to  bring  the  organization  up  to 
full  strength ;  new  equipment  was  issued 
wherever  it  was  needed,  and  it  was  not 
long  before  the  Pip  Pips  were  themselves 
again. 

Those  who  were  drafted  in  had  been 
training  both  in  Canada  and  in  England 
and  were  more  than  anxious  to  get  into 
the  game,  but  the  old  Pats  were  willing 
to  rest  on  their  laurels  for  a  time  and 
take  it  easy.  With  nearly  six  months  of 
almost  continuous  trench  work  behind 
them  the  cushy  job  of  rest  billets  ap- 
pealed to  their  fancy.  There  they  had 
an  opportunity  to  bathe,  clean  themselves 
up  and  to  some  extent,  get  rid  of  the 
cooty  pest. 

It  did  not  take  the  old  and  new  Pats 
long  to  chum  up,  and  they  were  soon 
like  old  comrades  in  arms.  Grif  had 
attempted  to  stop  a  couple  of  machine 
gun  bullets  at  Ypres,  and  as  a  result  he 
was  in  the  hospital  during  ajl  the  time 
we  were  in  rest  billets.  But  he  returned 
to  the  regiment,  soon  after  we  went  into 
the  trenches,  and  it  did  not  take  him 
long  to  make  himself  known  to  the  new 
men  among  whom  he  found  several  old 
acquaintances. 

He  had  lost  his  cooty  mascot,  but  he 
did  not  know  whether  he  had  left  it  in 
the  trenches  at  Ypres  or  in  the  hospital. 
He  was  inclined,  however,  to  blame  the 
attendant  at  the  hospital  for  his  loss.  He 
called  it  his  old  friend  Henry,  and  it 
was  better  known  at  the  front  than  many 
an  officer  who  had  performed  gallant 
service  in  the  trenches. 


AT  THAT  time  Armentieres  had 
not  been  shelled  to  any  extent, 
and  few  of  its  adult  inhabitants  had 
moved  away.  It  was  then,  I  would  say, 
a  city  of  between  forty  and  fifty  thou- 
sand people,  and  although  the  Germans 
were  lined  up  only  a  few  miles  away 
business  appeared  to  be  going  on  in  t 
usual  way.  The  schools  and  most  of  the 
churches  were  closed;  prices  on  all  com- 


modities were  high  and  profits  good  and 
the  civilians  were  giving  their  whole  at- 
tention to  business. 

Up  to  that  time  the  Princess  Pats 
had  not  come  in  contact  with  the  people 
of  Flanders  to  any  extent,  and  Armen- 
tieres furnished  them  their  first  experi- 
ence with  people  of  all  kinds,  such  as  are 
found  in  and  about  a  city  of  that  size, 
situated  almost  at  the  front.  As  a  rule 
the  people  were  kind,  hospitable  and 
trustworthy,  but  there  were  some  of  both 
sexes,  who' made  it  their  business  to  re- 
lieve the  soldiers  of  their  franc  pieces, 
and  they  were  not  over  particular  re- 
garding the  means  they  employed  to  ac- 
complish their  purpose. 

Armentieres  at  that  time  was  full  of 
spies  and  traitors,  and  others  almost  as 
bad  if  not  even  worse;  and  there  were 
several  who  faced  a  firing  squad  during 
the  time  we  were  at  and  around  Armen- 
tieres, but  not  as  many  as  deserved  that 
fate.  I  am  able  to  say,  however,  that 
never  happened  to  be  a  member  of  such 
a  squad,  and  I  am  thankful  that  I  escaped 
that,  which  to  me,  would  have  been  a 
very  unpleasant  experience. 

I  have  seen  men  go  down   from  my 
bullets  and  I  have  experienced  the  sensa- 
tion of   feeling  my  bayonet  enter  their 
bodies;  but  it  was  either  me  or  them, 
and  I  much  preferred  that  it  would  not 
be  one  of  Pats  Pets.    While  I  ana  fully 
of  the  opinion  that  a  spy  deserves  all  that 
he  gets,  and  if  I  were  called  upon  to  take 
a  part  in  a  firing  squad  I  would  do  my 
duty  like  a  soldier,   yet   the   destroying 
of  an  enemy  on  the  field  of  battle  i 
different  matter  from  assisting  in  carry- 
in.'  out  the  sentence  of  a  court-martial. 
I  have  yet  to  see  a  soldier  who  was  look- 
ing for"  a  place  in  a  firing  squad. 

When  the  Pats  first  went  into  rest 
billets  after  the  second  battle  of  Ypres, 
they  slept  under  bivouacs,  but  soon 
erected  some  huts  for  shelter  when  the 
weather  was  inclement. 

A  bivouac  was  a  simple  affair,  easily 
constructed,  and  served  as  sleeping  quar- 
ters for  two.  It  was  made  by  putting 
their  two  rubber  blankets  over  a  pole 
raised  about  two  feet  from  the  ground, 
and  the  sides  drawn  out  and  fastened 
down.  There  was  just  space  enough 
underneath  for  two  comrades,  wrapped 
in  their  regular  blankets,  to  sleep  ver) 
comfortably,  when  the  weather  was  fine 
but  when  it  was  raining  and  blowing 
they  were  neither  conducive  to  comfor 
or  good  morals.  Even  the  chaplain  coulc 
be  excused  for  using  a  few  mild  one 
when  sleeping— or  rather  trying  t. 
sleep_under  a  bivouac  in  a  rainy,  wind; 

night.  .     .  , 

Our  billets  were  in  a  beautiful  nc, 
farming  country  and  the  peasants  wer 
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engaged  in  putting  in,  and  caring  for, 
their  crops  the  same  as  though  there  had 
not  been  any  war  since  the  days  of 
Napoleon.  We  used  to  purchase  eggs, 
butter  and  other  eatables,  not  on  our 
usual  ration  list,  from  them ;  and  it  did 
not  take  Paddy  very  long  to  find  one  who 
apparently  had  an  inexhaustable  supply 
df  beer  on  hand,  and  he  did  a  thriving 
business  with  the  boys  until  the  officers 
put  a  stop  to  the  traffic.  It  was  not  a 
very  strong  beverage,  however,  and  I  am 
inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the  officers 
must  have  drunk  some  of  it  and  con- 
cluded they  would  prevent  the  boys  from 
wasting  their  money. 

The  love  of  home  and  country  was 
pre-eminent  in  the  people  of  France. 
I  nless  ordered  to  move  and  fairly  driven 
out  the  peasants  would  not  leave  their 
houses  so  long  as  there  was  a  roof  above 
them.  I  have  seen  them  time  and  again 
clinging  to  their  homes  and  cultivating 
their  lands  just  back  of  the  line,  even 
when  an  occasional  shell  would  drop 
into  the  field  in  which  they  were  work- 
ing. 

IT  WAS  astonishing  at  times  to  see 
how  closely  war  and  peace  were  con- 
nected, behind  the  lines;  the  peasant 
farmer  and  his  family  quietly  working 
in  their  orchards  and  vineyards  with  the 
cannons  roaring  up  the  line  only  a  few 
miles  away,  and  the  road  skirting  the 
field  crowded  with  soldiers,  guns  and 
ammunition  wagons  and  ambulances 
loaded  with  wounded.  What  a  contrast, 
and  what  a  subject  for  a  canvas,  by  some 
aritst  who  could  do  justice  to  it;  Peace, 
beautiful,  life  giving  peace,  and  war, 
horrible,  death  dealing  war,  both  in  one 
picture. 

During  the  first  week  in  June  the 
Princess  Pats  were  ordered  into  the 
trenches,  in  front  of  Armentieres  on  the 
right  of  Ploogstreet,  "Plug  Street"  the 
boys  called  it, — and  remained  there  dur- 
ing that  month,  and  then  went  back  to 
rest  billets  at  Houplines.  There  our 
draft  was  completed,  and  about  the 
middle  of  July  we  were  again  ordered 
into  trenches.  This  time  in  the  Chapelle- 
Armentieres  sector  relieving  the  Royal 
Scots,  and  taking  over  trenches  sixty-two 
and  sixty-three  of  that  sector.  These 
were  the  best  trendies  we  had  found  up 
to  that  time.  They  were  located  just 
south  of  Armentieres,  were  well  con- 
structed, clean,  convenient  and  comfort- 
able ;  that  is  if  trenches  can  be  called 
comfortable.  The  boys  named  the 
trenches  after  the  streets  in  London,  and 
if  one  desired  to  take  a  chance  of  a  stroll 
down  Pall  Mall  or  Picadilly  he  could 
do  so. 

T  he  front  trench  was  about  three 
hundred  yards  from  that  of  the  German 
and  between  our  front  and  support 
trenches  were  located  latrines  and  other 
conveniences,  all  connected  up  with 


communication  trenches,  and  for  billets 
we  occupied  a  school  house  and  some 
farm  buildings.  And,  perhaps,  the  best 
of  all,  back  of  us  we  had  a  good  support 
battery,  which  after  our  experience  at 
Ypres  gave  us  a  feeling  of  security.  We 
knew  that  Frit/,  could  not  again  pound 
us  unmercifully  with  his  big  buns  and 
we  not  be  able  to  give  him  something 
back  in  return. 

Here  we  spent  the  balance  of  the  sum- 
mer of  1916,  performing  the  usual  rou- 
tine of  trench  warfare,  dodging  shells 
and  snipers,  digging  and  resting,  and 
keeping  an  eye  on  Fritz.  The  regiment 
was  made  up  of  four  companies  of  prac- 
tically two  hundred  and  fifty  men  in 
each.  Two  companies  would  go  into  the 
trenches  and  remain  for  four  days,  while 
the  other  two  companies  would  remain 
in  billets ;  and  when  in  the  trenches  they 
would  take  turns  by  companies  in  doing 
front  trench  duty.  During  the  summer 
the  enemy  was  kept  busy  to  the  north 
of  us  by  the  British  troops,  and  to  the 
south  by  the  French  and  did  not  have 
much  spare  time  to  devote  to  us.  Al- 
though there  was  more  or  less  shelling, 
yet  taking  it  altogether  we  felt  that  we 
were  having  an  easy  time,  or  as  the  boys 
put  it,  a  cushy  job. 

Our  line  was  in  the  form  of  a  half 
circle  extending  into  German  territory 
and  all  we  were  expected  to  do  was  to 
hold  it  and  so  long  as  the  Bodies  behaved 
to  let  them  alone.  We  were  always  ex- 
pecting that  they  would  make  an  attempt 
to  drive  us  back,  and  we  were  prepared 
to  meet  them,  but  they  were  kept  too 
busy  elsewhere  to  undertake  that  task 
while  the  Pats  were  holding  down  that 
line. 

The  duties  which  we  were  called 
upon  to  perform  were  not  altogether 
confined  to  holding  the  trenches,  as  there 
was  more  or  less  picket  duty,  and  always 
that  bane  of  the  soldiers  life,  trench 
digging. 

Trench  digging.  Ugh !  That  and  the 
cooties  make  me  shudder  every  time  I 
think  of  them.  It  was  trench  digging 
before  breakfast  and  after,  before  dinner 
and  after,  before  supper  and  after,  and 
then,  if  the  night  happened  to  be  un- 
usually dark  and  rainy  it  would  be  con- 
sidered as  just  the  time  to  dig  a  sap  up 
near  the  German  line.  Even  now  if  I 
suddenly  awake  and  hear  the  rain  beat- 
ing down  my  first  thought  is  that  I  have 
received  a  call  for  trench  digging,  and 
when  in  the  next  moment  I  realize  that 
I  am  safely  in  bed  between  the  sheets, 
far  away  from  all  that:  Oh!  what  a 
relief. 

Soon  after  we  went  into  the  Chapelle- 
Armentieres  trendies  I  was  "told  of"  for 
service  in  the  Sanitary  Squad, — helping 
"Clour  de  Line  Sammy,"  as  the  Sanitary 
Sergeant  was  called.  I  was  in  that  squad 
for  two  or  three  weeks  and  rather  en- 


joyed the  service,   unless  there  was  an 
attack. 

It  was  the  duty  of  the  Sanitary  Squad, 
to  keep  the  trenches  and  billets  clean, 
and  this  duty  was  performed  to  the 
letter,  with  the  exception  of  keeping  the 
billets  free  from  cooties.  That  was  im- 
possible. 

Quite  a  number  of  the  McGill  boys 
were  drafted  into  my  Company,  and  we 
found  them  to  be  a  fine  lot  of  fellows. 
Among  them  was  a  young  Jew,  a  jolly 
chap  whom  every  one  liked.  We  always 
called  him  Ikey.  He  was  not  such  a  good 
poker  player,  but  was  always  on  hand 
whenever  there  was  a  game  of  Crown 
and  Anchor  going  on,  and  finally  he 
fixed  up  a  lay-out  for  himself  and  ran 
it  in  opposition  to  Grif.  When  running 
the  game  as  the  banker  he  would  pur- 
posely carry  on  his  conversation  in  Jew- 
ish dialect,  haggle  over  the  bets  and 
gesticulate  like  a  stage  Jew.  A  Crown 
and  Anchor  game  with  Ikey  acting  as 
banker  was  as  good  as  a  circus  and  sure 
to  draw  a  crowd. 

He  was  a  good  pinochle  player,  but 
that  was  not  popular  with  the  boys  and 
he  rarely  had  an  opportunity  to  exhibit 
his  skill  at  that  game.  Once  I  remember 
of  him  getting  into  the  game  with  some 
Tommies  from  a  London  Regiment  and 
cleaning  them  up  of  all  the  change  they 
had.  One  of  them  was  a  Jew  and  when 
he  went  broke  Ikey  gave  him  back  the 
money  he  had  lost  taking  his  note  for  the 
amount,  due  in  one  year  after  the  war 
was  over. 

One  night  when  I  was  on  sentry  go 
an  artillery  officer  came  along  and  en- 
quired for  the  Rifle  Brigade.  He  asked 
me  a  few  other  minor  questions  but  par- 
ticularly wanted  to  know  what  part  of 
the  trenches  that  brigade  was  holding.  I 
informed  him  that  he  would  have  to 
enquire  further  up  the  trench.  As  soon 
as  he  was  gone  I  reported  to  the  Ser- 
geant Major  that  a  strange  officer  in  the 
uniform  of  a  British  Major  had  been 
around  and  gave  the  best  description  of 
him  I  could.  He  was  later  caught  in 
the  King's  Royal  Rifles  lines  and  turned 
out  to  be  a  German  spy.  I  understood  he 
was  shot  at  sunrise  the  next  morning. 

Commencing  at  the  communication 
trenches  every  morning  the  squad  would 
go  through  the  whole  line,  sprinkling 
chloride  of  lime  and  gathering  up  the 
rubbish.  Each  bay  was  swept  and  the 
rubbish  placed  in  one  corner  by  the  men 
in  charge  of  the  bays  and  the  squad 
would  take  it  away  in  sacks;  the  cart- 
ridge shells  were  saved,  and  taken  to  the 
rear  and  the  rubbish  buried.  Even  the 
unburned  ends  of  matches  and  cigarettes 
were  picked  up,  as  well  as  bully  beef 
and  jam  tins.  There  was  a  Sanitary 
Squad  in  each  Company,  and  "Clour  de 
Lime  Sammy"  was  their  Commanding 
Officer. 
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ON  THE  last  morning  of  the 
Buchanan  County  Fair,  Adam 
Brock  made  haste  to  arrive  on 
the  scene  by  opening  time.  Having  been 
successful  in  the  winning  of  one  of  the 
minor  prizes,  and  having  fulfilled  the 
responsibility  on  a  previous  day  of  seeing 
Madge  about  the  exhibits,  he  was  pos- 
sessed of  a  mood  of  reckless  bravado.  To 
use  his  own  expression  as  he  entered  the 
gate  with  one  of  his  Perry  Township 
companions,  Al  Burr,  he  didn't  care 
what  happened,  he  was  going  to  make 
a  day  of  it. 

In  an  hour  the  grounds  were  thronged 
with  pleasure  seekers.    All  about  the  en- 
closure ran  a  row  of  stables  for  the  prize 
horses  and  cattle;  and  the  more  serious 
minded  made  a  show  of  circling  the  area, 
peering  into  the  stalls  and  making  com- 
ment on  the  specimens  within.     Already 
the  voice  of  the  side-show  man  was  heard 
in    the    land,    plaintive    and    persuasive. 
The  squawking  of  bladder-whistles  filled 
the   air   with   a   lugubrious   incantation. 
Frequently,   from   a  cloud   of  dust,   the 
thudding   hoof-beats   of    laboring   "trot- 
ters" and  "pacers"  advanced  and  receded 
in    the   distance.      Cheering   and    hand- 
clapping  filled  the  grand-stand  where  a 
band  discoursed  at  intervals,  supplement- 
ed by  the  enthusiastic  efforts  of  a  most 
adequate  and  thunderous  drum-corps.  In 
an  elaborately  decorated  closed  wagon, 
which    they   entered    on    payment    of    a 
dime,  Al  and  Adam  beheld  an  animated 
wax-works  effigy  of  Jesse  James,  prone 
in  a  bed  of  sawdust,  and  breathing  ster- 
torously  while  his  eyes  rolled  in  agony 
at   a   red   wound   in  the   "boiled"   shirt 
front  over  his  heart.    Duly  impressed  at 
this  sad  spectacle,  the  two  now  entered 
the  large  side-show  tent  where  they  be- 
held the  orthodox  galaxy  of  curiosities 
such  as  appear  annually  to  convince  one 
that  he  has  actually  been  at  the  County 
Fair.     They  conversed  respectfully  with 
the  bearded   lady  and  the  tallest  man; 
viewed  with  a  sensation  of  slight  nausea 
the   activities   of   the   snake   charmer,    a 
bored  young  lady  who  put  the  head  of 
a  stupefied  reptile  into  her  mouth — "as 
if  she'd  done  it  all  her  life,"  said  Al ; 
secretly  pitied  the  legless  lady  who  really 
had  a  pretty  face,  Al  wondering  if  she 
had   a  husband ;  and   finally  having  in- 
tently viewed  a  rather  extreme  example 
of  female  Oriental  dancing  in  the  last 
tent,  they  sauntered,  blinking,  into  the 
yellow  autumn  sunlight. 

By  now  a  considerable  crowd  had 
gathered  round  a  pool  of  water  beside 
which  a  scaffold  mounting  some  sixty 
feet  in  air  and  possessing  a  ladder,  was 
placed. 

"High  dive  about  due?"  suggested 
Adam. 


A  House  Divided 

CHAPTER  III. 
By  RICHARD  WARNER  BORST 


THE  STORY  THUS  FAR 

HEN  Davui  Brock  left  home  the 
duties  of  the  family  fell  upon 
Julia,  his  daughter.  Then  came  in 
rapid  succession  Adam's  problem  with 
Madge  Neilh,  their  marriage;  intoler- 
able days  and  the  final  separation  of 
Julia  from  the  family;  the  acceptance 
of  a  position  in  Manchester;  lack  of 
rains  and  financial  difficulties  which 
forced  Lydia  Brock  to  borrow  money 
from  Stewart  Cook;  Cook's  altruism 
and  the  motive  Gene  Palmer — Julia's 
attempt  to  see  nothing  of  Gene  and 
the  growing  infatuation  of  Madge  for 
Phil  O'Meare. 

While  this  reaction  was  taking  place 
in  the  home  from  which  Daniel  Brock 
had  gone,  his  own  life  was  not  with- 
out complications. 

Book  Two 

David  Brock  had  in  the  meantime 
traveled  by  team  to  Nebraska,  and 
here  he  had  met  L.  P.  Miles,  a  home- 
steader. From  Miles  he  bought  a 
prairie  shack,  and  in  Miles'  company 
set  out  to  look  at  the  Miles'  home- 
stead. 

And  there  was  the  woman,  the 
woman  in  the  personage  of  Mrs.  Beats 
who  immediately  took  a  fancy  to 
David.  Mrs.  Beats  owned  the  general 
store  and  there  was  much  for  David 
to  accomplish  as  her  friend.  A  fast 
friendship  developed  and  through  her 
help  David  Brock  rapidly  rose  to  a 
powerful  citizen  of  Beat's,  Nebraska. 
But  there  must  always  he  equilibrium. 
Mrs.  Seals'  altruism  was  not  less  evi- 
dent because  of  her  desire  for  com- 
panionship and  David  found  himself 
grappling  with  a  problem  of  greater 
magnitude  than  any  he  had  hereto- 
fore encountered. 

Torn  between  two  desires  David  at 
last  begs  Mrs.  Beats  to  leave  with  him, 
go  West,  start  anew,  but  there  are 
sentimental  bonds  in  her  own  home 
and  she  refuses.  So  close  have  they 
been  to  each  other  that  talk  is  started 
in  the  town  until  Jason  Jones  and 
his  wife  take  it  upon  themselves  to  in- 
form both  David  and  Mrs.  Beats  of 
the  scandal.  Like  a  flash  comes  this 
realization  upon  Mrs.  Beals  and  David 
as  well  as  remorse  on  the  part  of 
Jason  and  his  wife. 


fass>f= 


A  stranger  looked  at  his  watch.  "Not 
fer  fifteen  minutes,  boys,"  he  answered. 

"What'll  we  do  now?"  demanded 
Adam,  determined  not  to  lose  a  minute. 

"I  got  a  suggestion,"  said  Al. 

"Out  with  it." 

"Come  along  with  me." 

"No  monkey-business,  Al,"  warned 
Adam,  for  he  had  already  suffered  in 
times  now  past  at  Al's  hands. 

"Aw,  this  is  straight,"  pleaded  Al. 
"You  know  me,  Adam." 

"Yes,  I  know  you,  all  right,  all  right," 
rejoined  Adam.  But  he  caught  up  with 


Al,  who  already  had  set  out  for  an  un- 
known destination. 

They  skirted  the  grounds  to  the  east 
and  north  of  the  fairgrounds  to  an  open- 
ing in  the  high  board  fence  where  a  sin- 
gle width  had  been  knocked  out. 

"This  way,  boys,"  a  whispered  voice 
directed.  And  with  some  faint  sense  of 
what  was  on  foot,  Adam  followed  Al 
through  the  aperture.  A  dense  thicket 
of  sumac  and  hazel-bush  now  barred 
progress  until  Al  found  a  narrow  cattle- 
path  leading  off  through  the  wood-lot. 
In  another  moment  they  appeared  in  a 
small  clearing  in  the  center  of  which 
several  kegs  of  beer  on  skids  were  ranged 
behind  an  improvised  bar  constructed  of 
a  single  plank  on  wooden  "horses"  or 
carpenter's  trestles.  A  row  of  generous- 
sized  "schooners"  was  ranged  along  the 
bar,  and  several  festive  and  bibulous  in- 
dividuals held  brimming  and  foaming 
drinks,  solemnly  and  ritualistically  in- 
gesting from  time  to  time  the  amber 
fluid. 

"Have  a  drink,  Adam,"  said  Al. 

"No,"  said  Adam. 

"Aw,  just  one,  Adam." 

There  was  the  faint,  not  unpleasant 
odor  of  the  brew  in  the  air. 

"Well,  just  one  then." 

"It's  only  beer,"  said  Al.  He  winked 
at  the  company.  "Ain't  ye  got  any- 
thin'  t'  drink?"  he  challenged  the  bar- 
tender. 

The  bartender  made  a  sign.  He  also 
exchanged  a  significant  glance  with  Al 
behind  Adam's  back. 

Adam  lifted  his  schooner.  "Here's 
how,"  he  said. 

THE  high  dive,  a  sensational  per- 
formance, indeed,  had  been  per- 
formed long  before  Al  and  Adam  again 
appeared  on  the  fairgrounds.  Adam, 
rather  more  sullen  and  morose  than  ever, 
and  with  an  eager  eye  out  for  further 
diversion,  finally  espied  a  most  diverting 
spectacle.  This  was  the  head  of  a  coal- 
black  negro  thrust  through  a  sheet  which 
was  held  upright  by  two  poles  braced  by 
means  of  stay  ropes.  The  negro  rolled 
his  eyes.  To  one  side  in  the  foreground, 
and  presided  over  by  a  small  "picka- 
ninny" Adam  beheld  a  pile  of  eggs. 

"Five  cents  a  throw,  gentlemen.  Dey's 
five  cents.  Hit  de  nigger  in  the  eye!" 
intoned  the  negro. 

Adam's  brain  was  not  entirely  cloud- 
ed, though  refreshment  in  the  wood  lot 
had  included  more  than  beer.  A  clientele 
which  had  begun  to  dwindle  now  in- 
creased, certain  experienced  attendants 
on  County  Fairs  sensing  the  preliminar- 
ies to  a  genuine  sensation. 

"Hit  de  nigger  in  de  eye,"  entreated 
the  voluntary  sacrifice,  wagging  his  head 
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in  the  sheet.  "Only  five  cents,  gemmen. 
Fi\o  cents.  Hit  'im  in  de  eye,  an  git  a 
segah!  Hit  'im  in  de  eye."  He  bleated 
now  as  if  the  prospect  were  suggestive 
of  nausea. 

Al  stepped  up  and  bought  a  half- 
<lo/.en  of  the  eggs.  They  had  a  sinister 
look,  and  he  handled  them  gingerly, 
passing  one  to  Adam.  Without  hesita- 
tion, Adam  hurled  it  with  extraordinary 
effect.  It  was  a  full  minute  before  the 
black  head  and  the  blinking,  grinning 
face  were  again  thrust  through  the  sheet. 
"Hit  'im  in  de  eye,"  the  African  re- 
iterated. 

"That's  just  what  I'm  a-doin",  Sam- 
bo," said  Adam.  He  had  not  been  so 
desperately  happy  for  a  year.  The  crowd 
stood  round  grinning.  Al  passed  an- 
other egg,  and  once  more  the  missile  sped 
to  its  mark  and  exploded  with  the  sound 
of  a  pistol.  The  crowd  roared  with 
laughter.  "Go  it,  Adam!  Go  it,  stranger! 
Great  shot!"  fell  on  the  markman's  ears 
like  dulcet  strains.  Again  the  black  face 
appeared,  this  time  with  less  enthusiasm. 
"Ef  you-all  hits  me  again,"  announced 
the  African,  "I'se  comin'  out  yondah  fer 
a  pussonal  conference.  I's — "  but  he 
was  interrupted  by  a  third  egg  of  pecu- 
liar aroma  which  caused  him  once  more 
to  disappear  behind  the  sheet.  He  reap- 
peared almost  immediately,  this  time  all 
of  him,  and  that  was  a  good  deal,  for  he 
was  six  feet  tall  if  an  inch  and  broad  in 
proportion.  He  wore  a  serious  expres- 
sion. 

"Here  I  be,"  he  announced.  "Now 
my  young  friend,  hit  'im  in  de  eye  ef  ye 
wants  ter,  and  wif  yer  bare  fis' !" 

"Certainly,"  said  Adam.  He  passed 
his  coat  to  Al  and  stepped  into  a  clear 
space  that  the  crowd  instinctively 
formed.  Adam's  height  was  equal  to  the 
negro's,  but  he  was  slighter.  Battle  shone 
in  his  eye.  He  landed  a  right  hand  on 
Sambo's  jaw  so  that  the  African  reeled, 
showing  the  whites  of  his  eyes  and  the 
red  roof  of  his  mouth.  His  face  as- 
sumed the  ashen  gray  of  an  insane  fury, 
and  again  he  came  on.  He  found  a  vul- 
nerable spot  over  Adam's  solar  plexus 
where  was  a  weak  rib  obtained  in  a 
previous  combat.  Adam  grunted  and 
reeled,  but  caught  himself  in  time  to  find 
placement  of  an  excellent  thrust  in  the 
negro's  stomach.  His  antagonist  doubled 
up  on  the  ground.  Adam  would  have 
pounced  upon  him  but  a  hand  detained 
htm. 

"Come  along  with  me."  said  a  stranger 
in  a  slouch  hat,  with  a  long  sandy 
mustache  and  a  star.  "I  know  a  cozy 
little  home  for  folks  like  you." 

Adam  looked  round.  The  crowd  had 
scattered  like  blackbirds  when  one 
throws  a  stone  at  them.  Even  Al  was 
nowhere  to  be  seen.  The  African  hold- 
ing the  pit  of  his  stomach  was  crawling 
miserably  in  the  direction  of  his  sheet. 
"He  hit  me  first,"  said  Adam. 


"Yes,  I  know,"  said  his  custodian, 
"but  he's  sober." 

This  was  too  profound  a  remark  for 
Adam.  He  gave  it  up. 

THE  county  jail  of  Buchanan  Coun- 
ty had  always  been  a  matter  of  awed 
interest  to  Adam  from  his  youth.  He 
now  had  opportunity  to  inspect  it  from 
within  and  at  his  leisure.  But  by  the 
time  he  arrived  that  day  within  those 
quiet  precincts,  he  was  oppressed  with 
an  overwhelming  desire  to  sleep.  The 
deputy  sheriff  left  him,  sprawled  un- 
gracefully in  a  bunk,  snoring  stertor- 
ously  and  twitching  uneasily  like  the 
effigy  of  the  wax-works  Jesse  James. 

Morning  looking  grayly  in  at  his  small 
window,  gradually  brought  Adam  to 
semi-wakefulness.  He  put  out  an  arm 
as  if  to  locate  the  sleeping  figure  of  his 
mate ;  but  his  arm  merely  moved  in 
empty  air  beyond  the  edge  of  his  narrow 
bunk.  A  strange  chill  was  in  the  air 
and  a  musty  smell  as  of  mildewed  bed- 
linen.  Besides  this,  he  felt  a  vague  sore- 
ness in  the  top  of  his  head,  and  a  tender- 
ness of  the  scalp.  His  lips  were  parched, 
and  an  extremely  unpleasant  taste  was 
in  his  mouth.  He  opened  one  eye  and 
experimentally  looking  about  h  i  m, 
some  faint  conception  of  his  situation  be- 
gan to  dawn  in  his  fumy  brain.  He  sat 
up  painfully,  discovering  himself  fully 
dressed,  though  in  a  pitifully  disordered 
state. 

He  now  began  consciously  and  at 
leisure  to  inspect  the  walls  of  his  prison. 
He  was  within  the  bars  of  a  sort  of  cage 
such  as  he  had  seen  at  the  circus.  The 
bars  of  the  cage  were  painted  a  dismal 
gray.  Gray  light  filtered  through  a 
small  thick-walled  window  also  barred ; 
which  made  him  think  of  a  picture  he 
had  seen  in  a  novel  of  Scott's  or  some 
other  school-day  author  long  since 
scorned  and  neglected.  The  floor,  of 
solid  concrete,  was  divided  into  squares 
of  about  two  feet  on  a  side.  His  cell 
was  about  six  feet  by  four,  and  contained 
a  small  stand  with  an  iron  basin  and 
pitcher.  He  drank  deeply  of  the  water 
in  the  pitcher,  sank  heavily  on  the  creak- 
ing bunk  and  cursed  his  luck  in  incoher- 
ent profanity.  So  he  sat,  head  hanging, 
for  the  space  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
while  slowly  the  poison  in  his  brain  was 
cleansed  away  by  his  normal  health, 
which  was  vigorous  enough.  A  more 
lucid  interval  followed,  in  which  he 
sensed  both  hunger  and  the  first  pangs 
of  remorse.  His  tender  rib  gave  him  a 
gentle  misery,  recalling  certain  exploits 
of  some  remote  era  in  his  storm-tossed 
career;  he  could  not  just  remember  how 
long  ago. 

The  wife  of  Sid  English,  sheriff  of 
that  county,  since  she  was  a  thrifty  soul, 
had  taken  it  upon  herself  by  yearly  con- 
tract to  board  such  inmates  of  the  county 
jail  as  might  drift  along.  Some  said 


that  this  was  a  certain  method  indeed  of 
insuring  custom  when  one  had  only  to 
"go  out  into  the  byways  and  hedges  and 
compel  them  to  come  in ;"  but  well  aware 
of  the  logic  of  this  position,  Sid  was 
constrained  to  exercise  a  decent  leniency 
to  escape  criticism.  In  the  case  of  Adam, 
the  previous  day,  there  had  seemingly 
been  nothing  else  to  do ;  he  was  legit- 
imate business  beyond  question.  The 
real  reason  for  the  African's  escape  was 
Sid's  wife's  objection  to  colored  people. 
Somewhat  excited  at  the  star  boarder 
who,  Sid  announced,  awaited  breakfast, 
she  made  shift  to  honor  the  occasion 
through  special  endeavors.  There  soon 
drifted  down  the  clammy  corridor  to 
Adam's  place  of  durance  vile  the  tantal- 
izing, faint  odor  of  frying  ham  and  eggs, 
the  mildly  scorched  smell  of  toasting 
bread,  and  the  enlivening  aroma  of  cof- 
fee. The  pangs  of  hunger  redoubled, 
and  Adam  rose  to  peer  down  the  pas- 
sage. 

Adam  had  not  felt  particularly  elated 
over  his  predicament:  now  he  began  to 
enjoy  it.  He  seemed  a  guest.  He  ex- 
panded considerably  in  the  genial  rays  of 
county  finances.  The  breakfast  was  it- 
self enough  to  revive  the  most  pro- 
nounced case  of  melancholia.  The  eggs 
— delicately  browned — shone  golden  in 
an  earthenware  platter  together  with  a 
generous  slice  of  exquisite  ham.  Coffee, 
sending  forth  a  delightful  fragrance,  still 
bubbled  gently  in  the  pot.  Toast,  with 
golden  butter  generously  spread  thereon, 
crisply  awaited  his  pleasure.  There  were 
even  a  baked  apple ;  cream  in  a  china 
mug;  sugar  in  a  silver-plated  bowl. 

"You'd  think  I  was  company,"  he  said 
in  some  embarrassment. 

Sid  silently  passed  him  a  comb  and  a 
towel,  and  he  made  shift  to  bathe  hands 
and  face  at  a  small  basin  in  a  corner  of 
his  cell. 

"Hurry  up,  Mr.  Brock,"  admonished 
Mrs.  English.  "Things  is  gettin'  cold." 
And  she  shuffled  off  down  the  corridor. 

Something  portentious  in  Sid's  manner 
began  to  make  itself  felt.  Adam  had  the 
sensation  that  he  was  a  mouse  being 
played  with  by  a  cat — nay,  a  lion. 

"He's  afraid  I'll  throw  somethin'  at 
him,"  mused  Adam.  "I've  a  good  mind 
to  do  it,"  he  reflected  with  courage  ris- 
ing. But  the  eggs  absorbed  him,  or 
rather  he  was  absorbing  them.  Finally 
he  was  finished,  and  Sid  approached  the 
opening  in  the  steel  door. 

"Pass  up  yer  tray,  Adam,"  he  said. 

Adam  did  as  directed,  and  Sid  thrust 
the  paper  in  to  him.  "There's  somethin' 
in  there  you  might  want  to  see,"  he  ob- 
served with  a  slight  leer. 

"'Bout  me?"  asked  Adam  a  little 
sheepishly. 

"No,  "tain't,"  said  Sid. 

But  Adam  did  not  hear.  With  star- 
ing eyes  he  was  already  reading  a  glar- 
ing headline. 
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the  courage  to  live  within  herself,  to  be 
herself  in  the  very  supremacy  of  Being. 

"I  can  see  her  now,  her  soft,  shining 
hair  piled  high  on  her  head  perfectly 
groomed  and  well  poised  above  shapely 
shoulders.  She  sat  near  a  shaded  floor 
lamp  resting  easily,  though  regally,  in  a 
straight-backed  chair.  I  found  her  slen- 
der arms  and  hands  a  study  in  them- 
selves, both  in  graceful  proportions  and 
characterful  in  every  move. 

"We  talked — begining  with  things 
Indian,  and  never  shall  I  forget  the  thrill 
that  stabbed  me  to  the  marrow  as  I 
listended  to  Mrs.  Colburn's  able  defense 
of  the  Red  Men.  She  has  practical  ideas 
of  teaching  us  to  recognize  their  rights, 
first  as  human  beings,  secondly  as  a 
highly  civilized  and  cultural  race  and 
lastly  as  a  great  spiritual  force. 

"Mrs.  Colburn  feels  strongly  about 
the  fact  that  the  woman  and  the  home 
are  passing.  And  how  does  one  find 
her  home?  All  chaos  and  confusion? 
No,  her  house  is  a  complete  reflection  of 
herself  as  revealed  in  her  book  and  in 
her  outer  world  life.  It  is  without  a 
doubt  sweetest,  cleanest  and  most  har- 
monious in  atmosphere,  color  and  blend- 
ings  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  visit. 
The  living  rooms  are  in  exquisite  good 
taste  from  the  meaningful  paintings 
and  pictures,  the  rugs  and  hangings  to 
the  kitchen  itself.  On  the  latter  I  must 
dwell  a  moment  for  it  is  here  that  one 
gets  at  the  kernel  of  this  woman's  char- 
acter. It  is  not  less  than  Plato's  ideal 
kitchen.  Can  I  say  more?  I  wish  every 
one  in  the  world  could  see  it.  Mrs. 
Colburn  says  that  the  sink  and  dish  rags 
tell  the  whole  story.  Her's  are  kept 
immaculate  and  so  are  the  dust  pans, 
brushes,  brooms  and  mops  she  uses. 
This  remarkable  woman  insists  on  doing 
all  her  own  house  work — her  own  work 
of  any  kind — even  her  own  thinking. 
She  says  that  orderly  surroundings  indi- 
cate an  orderly  mind. 

Mrs.  Colburn  earned  a  living  with 
her  pen  for  18  years.  As  a  staff  writer 
for  newspapers  she  had  to  do  everything 
from  a  dog  fight  to  an  international 
crisis — "nor  is  there  much  difference  be- 
tween them" — added  she,  with  a  glint 
of  humor  darting  out  of  her  dark,  deep- 
set  eyes.  Hearing  her  relate  her  news- 
paper experiences,  I  felt  that  in  spite  of 
the  grind  Mrs.  Colburn  managed  to 
get  a  great  deal  of  fun  out  of  the  game, 
especially  when  referred  to  as  HE.  In 
correspondence  she  was  often  addressed 
as  "F.  E.  Wait,  Esq.'  Dear  Sir." 
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"As  a  lecturer  Mrs.  Colburn  has 
many  interesting  anecdotes  of  how  she 
was  received.  Here  is  one.  While  in 
Sioux  City,  Iowa,  lecturing  on  her 
favorite  theme,  The  Indian  Messiah 
Legends,  a  woman  complimented  her  at 
the  close,  exclaiming,  "If  I  were  a  man 
I'd  let  you  pack  your  clothes  in  my 
trunk!"  Not  to  be  outdone,  our  quick- 
witted lecturer  rapped  back,  "If  you 
were  a  man,  I'd  gladly  pack  my  clothes 
in  your  trunk." 

"Another  time  she  was  lecturing  on 
man's  relation  to  the  Universe  as  seen 
by  a  Theosophist.  There  happened  to 
be  a  man  totally  blind  in  the  audience 
whom  she  passed  as  she  walked  up  the 
aisle  to  the  platform.  He  was  heard  to 
mutter  "in  her  past  incarnation  she  has 
been  a  man."  When  she  had  finished 
speaking  he  remarked  emphatically 
"some  man!" 

Mrs.  Colburn  has  a  carrying  voice 
which  reaches  all  hearers.  She  speaks 
in  the  middle  register,  articulates  clear- 
ly and  her  diction  is  elegant.  The  Eng- 
lish language  as  she  uses  it  is  a  rugged, 
virile  and  beautiful  tongue.  She  thinks 
in  terms  of  world  consciousness  and 
had  she  been  a  man  would  have  made 
a  fine  statesman  or  diplomat.  Few  men 
have  her  grasp  of  world  affairs  and 
none  a  keener  vision  of  the  future  of 
the  White  Race.  Mrs.  Colburn  is  a 
splendid  executive.  She  is  a  thorough 
Parliamentarian  and  a  born  leader  with 
a  magnetic  personality  which  lifts  a 
meeting  over  which  she  presides  out  of 
the  commonplace.  No  program  drags, 
and  she  never  fusses  or  makes  long 
speeches.  I  should  pity  the  luckless 
wight  who  tried  to  flatter  her,  or  put 
over  anything  in  the  line  of  propa- 
ganda. She  has  a  Spartan-like  regard 
for  the  truth,  and  an  Indian's  contempt 
for  the  person  who  talks  too  much. 

Of  "Yermah,  the  Dorado,"  we  spoke 
at  last.  Mrs.  Colburn  has  spent  twenty- 
five  years  writing  it.  One  can  easily 
imagine  it  for  each  page  is  full  of 
esoteric  teachings,  philosophical  reflec- 
tion and  psychological  observations,  on 
human  life  and  character.  "El  Dorado 
is  a  man — a  being  who  sleeps  in  the 
sun,  a  bearded  white  man,"  she  ex- 
plained. "Yermah"  has  done  for  the 
Red  Race  what  the  sagas  have  done  for 
the  Vikings  of  old.  There  are  fifteen 
original  variations  of  the  myth  con- 
cerning the  being  who  sleeps  in  the 
sun. 

There    is    another    book,    her    latest, 


which  I  must  mention — "The  King- 
ship of  Mount  Lassen"  for  I  feel  she 
has  made  a  valuable  contribution  not 
only  to  literature,  but  to  the  physical 
sciences  as  well.  I  admire  the  way  the 
writer  attacks  the  subpect ;  the  sim- 
plicity and  strength  that  distinguishes 
it  throughout.  Listen  to  this,  for  in- 
stance in  telling  of  some  abortive  physi- 
cal structure:  "Of  course,  no  well-man- 
nered water  course  ever  flung  itself 
about  in  this  promiscuous  fashion  with- 
out the  intervention  of  some  freakish 
volcanic  action  such  as  Lassen  affords" 
"Lassen  growls  and  grum- 
bles, snaps  and  snarls.  Mrs.  Colburn 
has  the  distinction  of  having  absolutely 
the  'first  word'  to  say  about  the  grand 
old,  rugged  pile.  She  has  blazed  the 
trail  for  others  in  their  quest  for  further 
research,  but  best  of  all,  she  has  pointed 
out  the  beauty  and  wonders  of  our  own 
continent  to  which  most  of  us  are  still 
asleep.  Hers  has  been,  as  she  says  in 
the  preface  of  this  book,  "a  lonesome 
quest  since  there  is  no  other  layman's 
work  for  me  to  dispute  or  question." 

Mrs.  Colburn  is  reminiscent  and  rich 
in  anecdote  of  the  many  celebrities 
whom  she  has  encountered,  from  ex- 
President  Harrison  to  the  late  rulers  of 
the  Hawaiian  Islands.  In  the  literary 
world  she  knew  Kipling,  Stevenson, 
Markham,  "Bill  Nye,"  London  and 
numerous  others.  Among  artists,  Patti, 
Paderewieski,  and  Bernhardt. 

If  it  were  possible,  the  author's  ideals 
are  assuming  a  wider  scope  of  vision  as 
the  ripening  season  advances.  Her 
latest  project  in  the  interest  of  feminine 
idealism,  the  subject  nearest  her  heart, 
is  to  have  expression  in  a  Statue  of 
Pegasus,  to  be  placed  among  the  set- 
tings of  the  Phoebe  Apperson  Hearst 
Memorial,  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, to  honor  the  producers  of  the 
Parthenia.  A  pageant  giving  annually 
by  the  students,  symbolizing  the  highest 
ideals  of  womanhood.  The  plans  for 
the  statue  are  going  forward  and  or- 
ganization is  taking  shape.  It  will 
have  an  international  aspect,  as  the 
Pegasus  movement  will  be  sponsored 
by  women  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  competition  for  the  statue  open 
to  American  sculptresses  wherever  they 
may  be. 

The  character  of  Mrs.  Colburn's  ex- 
ample as  a  long  and  faithful  public 
servitor,  entitles  her  to  be  known  as  the 
Dean  of  women  journalists  in  the  State 
of  California. 
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grand  fool  Milly,  but  for  God's  sake 
give  me  another  chance!" 

"This  is  the  third  chance  I've  given 
you,  George,  and,  you  have  failed  miser- 
ably ;  you  have  disgraced  me  more  than 
ever,  this  time,  why  everyone  in  the  vil- 
lage is  laughing  at  me,  and  pointing 
iingers  of  scorn  my  way.  I'm  through." 

"Oh  Milly  I  .  .  .  I  .  .  .  " 

"And  then  there's  another  reason  I 
have  ..." 

"Milly  don't  tell  me  that  there's  some 
one  else!" 

"You've  guessed  it  George,  there's 
some  one  else  and  he's  a  real  man,  not  a 
drunken  cowpuncher." 

Crushed  by  the  twist  of  fate  young 
Schrader  turned  his  horse  towards  his 
cabin.  Arriving  there  he  unsaddled  his 
mount  and  tending  it,  he  went  inside. 
One  look  in  the  glass  was  enough  to  make 
him  cry  with  astonishment.  His  eyes 
were  the  color  of  blood — he  had  a  week's 
growth  of  beard  and  his  complexion  re- 
sembled dirty  plaster;  no  wonder  his 
girl  had  sent  him  away.  Well,  a  good 
rest,  a  sleep,  a  wash,  and  a  shave,  would 
work  wonders.  After  that  he'd  seek 
Milly's  favor  again. 

But  Milly  was  firm.  She'd  broken 
with  her  old  swetheart  forever! 

When  this  fact  became  apparent  to 
young  Schrader  he  lost  what  little  incen- 
tive he  ever  had,  and  he  existed  by  doing 
odd  jobs  around  the  village.  Then  came 
the  black  day  on  the  following  summer 
when  Milly  married  a  bank  clerk  and 
went  to  San  Francisco  on  her  honey- 
moon. Schrader  went  on  a  protracted 
spree  and  when  he  came  to  himself  his 
heart  was  charged  with  murder  and  his 
primitive  mind  cried  out  for  vengeance. 

Came  an  oppressive  day— the  wind 
had  died  ;  and  the  sluggish  air  was  hard 
to  breathe.  The  macadam  road  heavy 
with  dust  wound  its  way  like  a  gray 
ribbon  through  the  village  to  the  open 
country;  and  lost  its  elm  banked  self  in 
the  murky  horizon. 

Schrader  concealed  in  the  undergrowth 
that  choked  the  trunks  of  the  stately 
trees  stirred  uneasily.  Off  and  on  during 
the  past  five  days  he  had  spent  many 
watchful  hours  in  ambush!  His  rifle  was 
concealed  in  the  thicket  by  his  side.  He 
gave  a  last  glance  up  and  down  the 
road;  and  then  a  wolfish  g'int  flamed 
into  his  eyes,  for,  over  the  brow  of  the 
hill  appeared  the  form  of  old  Emil 
Meyer.  He  was  shuffling  along  slowly; 
and  the  only  person  in  sight. 

Grunting  in  brutish  satisfaction 
George  Schrader  drew  his  rifle  from  its 
place  of  concealment  and  taking  careful 
aim,  fired !  He  watched  his  target  ex- 
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pectantly;  it  walked  a  few  paces  appar- 
ently unhurt,  and  then  the  old  man  flung 
up  his  arms  spasmodically.  With  an 
awful  look  on  his  face,  he  crumpled  up 
quietly,  his  left  leg  bending  under  him, 
and  then  suddenly  shot  out  with  a  half- 
writhe  on  his  back. 

The  "murderer"  turned  a  dirty-white 
under  his  tan ;  and  cold  drops  of  sweat 
trickled  down  his  spine;  turning  his  eyes 
upward  into  the  burning  sky  he  saw  a 
vulture  flapping  on  heavy  wings.  He 
tarried  no  longer,  fading  into  the  under- 
brush. 

"The  dirty,  cheating,  skinflint,  will 
never  bother  anyone  again,"  muttered 
Schrader  with  chattering  teeth,  as  he 
slunk  through  the  woods. 
Carefully  avoiding  all  habitations  he 
arrived  at  his  cabin  without  being  ob- 
served by  a  living  soul. 

Swiftly  he  collected  everything  of 
value  and  packed  it  into  his  knapsack. 
He  gave  the  tiny  cabin  the  once  over  for 
the  last  time.  Then  methodically  he 
poured  kerosene  where  it  would  be  the 
most  effective  and  fired  the  place.  Seeing 
that  his  work  was  well  done,  he  made  for 
parts  unknown. 

Later,  high  in  the  hills  the  fugitive 
looking  down  saw  the  small  valley  be- 
low dotted  with  little  farms;  and  with 
his  field  glasses  he  saw  the  flattened 
smoking  ruins  of  what  he  had  once  called 
home.  He  could  distinguish  people  that 
he  knew  inspecting  the  ruins;  talking 
excitedly.  In  his  fevered  imagination  he 
thought  that  they  looked  his  way  and 
unthinkingly  he  raced  through  the  un- 
derbrush ;  blindly.  His  foot  caught  in  a 
tangled  viny  undergrowth  and  he  fell 
heavily  against  the  gnarled  root  of  a 
monster  oak;  it  stunned  him  into  an  in- 
nert  mass.  When  he  recovered  it  was 
dark  and  as  he  looked  up  into  the  velvet 
blackness  of  the  sky  a  million  stars 
looked  down  upon  him ;  mockingly,  ac- 
cusingly. 

With  a  muffled  groan  the  tormented 
man  cautiously  threaded  his  way  over  the 
hills  to  the  next  valley.  On  his  way  he 
dropped  his  rifle  into  a  deep  cleft  in  the 
rocks,  where  it  was  forever  free  from 
discovery. 

Arriving  in  the  next  valley  and  care- 
fully avoiding  the  railroad  station 
George  Schrader  slunk  down  the  tracks 
of  the  transcontinental  railroad  ;  and  con- 
cealed himself  within  the  shadows  of 
the  water  tank.  For  hours  he  cowered 
there.  And  just  as  the  gray  skirmishers 
of  the  coming  dawn  were  crossing  the  sky 
the  Limited  stopped  for  water.  When 
the  train  rushed  on  its  way  it  carried  an 


uninvited  passenger  on  the  blind  bag- 
gage. 

George  Schrader  had  made  his  get- 
away. 

The  "murderer"  changed  his  name  to 
Joseph  Snape  and  as  one  torturing  year 
followed  another  his  burden  of  guilt 
grew  harder  and  harder  to  endure.  He 
could  conceal  himself  from  the  officers 
of  the  law,  but  not  from  his  conscience. 
It  kept  him  company;  piercing  his  heart 
with  the  sword  of  remorse,  and  always 
pointing  the  accusing  finger  of  scorn  at 
him.  A  small  inner  voice  was  continually 
urging  that  he  go  to  the  place  of  his 
crime  and  surrender  himself  to  the  mercy 
of  the  law. 

"Joseph  Snape"  settled  in  Canada 
seeking  death ;  and  it  was  not  long  before 
he  was  the  talk  of  the  great  north  woods. 
His  reckless  courage  and  disregard  of  his 
own  personal  safety  soon  earned  him  the 
sobriquet  of  "Wild  Joe."  He  was  known 
to  have  scaled  a  thousand  foot  perpen- 
dicular cliff  on  a  dare.  And  when  his 
friends  remonstrated  with  him  on  ac- 
count of  his  foolhardiness,  his  counten- 
ance twisted  into  a  queer  smile,  and  he 
muttered :  "That  the  Devil  protected 
his  own!" 

The  Great  War  came  and  "Wild  Joe" 
was  the  first  to  enlist  from  his  province. 
"At  last,"  he  thought  with  quiet  exulta- 
tion, "it  will  all  end  in  some  charge,  or 
maybe  I'll  be  so  fortunate  as  to  stop 
a  shell !"  But  war,  ever  a  perverse  thing, 
grimly  refused  to  accept  so  willing  a 
sacrifice. 

The  war's  close  found  Wild  Joe  the 
hero  of  his  regiment,  and  he  was  the 
subject  of  many  a  camp  fire  story. 

War's  withering  blast  had  passed  him 
by;  and  again  in  the  solitude  of  his  wild 
Canadian  refuge  he  found  the  memory 
of  his  crime  more  intollerable  than  ever. 
His  conscience  continuing  to  sear  him 
like  an  inquisitional  iron! 

Always  the  command  was  dinned  into 
his  innermost  being,  "give  yourself  up, 
give  yourself  up !  And  the  time  came 
when  it  was  overmastering,  overwhelm- 
ing, it  lived  with  him  and  dominated 
him,  until  it  drove  him  back  to  the 
States,  determined  to  surrender  to  the 
law  for  the  murder  of  Emil  Meyer. 

When  the  fugitive  arrived  at  his  home 
town  he  did  not  recognize  it.  Twenty 
years  had  made  many  changes.  It  had 
been  a  peaceful  little  country  village 
when  he  left,  now,  it  was  a  bustling 
manufacturing  town.  He  could  not  per- 
suade himself  to  surrender  at  once.  A 
strange  inertia  was  upon  him  and  he 
wandered  the  town  ever  looking  for  fa- 
miliar land  marks.  They  were  few. 
(Continued  on  Page  60) 
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ONE  CRITICISM! 

WE  of  California  modestly  agree  that 
the  history  of  our  State  is  one  of 
the  most  romantic,  fascinating,  in- 
triguing of  any  on  earth.  So  new — so 
old — First  colored  by  the  deep  reds  of 
Indians,  then  interspersed  with  the  pur- 
ples and  yellows  of  the  Spanish  and  later 
the  browns  of  our  ancestors.  Such  is  the 
story  told  in  ALTA  CALIFORNIA  by 
Cristel  Hastings.  A  history  of  California 
from  the  beginning,  in  rhyme!  Some 
thing  there  is  of  mystery — the  way  this 
tale  will  effect  the  reader,  something 
there  will  be  of  lasting  reaction  in  the 
musical  intonation  of  the  way  she  sings 
of  this  romantic,  fascinating,  beautiful 
land  of  gold — color — sunsets — love!  The 
one  criticism  we  give  Miss  Hastings  is 
that  she  stopped  too  soon.  Although  we 
are  left  with  a  smile — something  to  be 
desired — we  feel  either  she  should  have 
continued  or  signed  up  with  some  circuit 
to  give  us  this  tale  with  her  own  musical 
voice.  But  we  have  been  left  with  a 
smile — with  a  desire  for  more.  Perhaps 
she  will  do  this  very  thing,  perhaps  she 
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will  give  us  the  rest  of  California  from 
the  Argonauts  on,  some  day. 

Reading  ALTA  CALIFORNIA  you  too 
may  see  the  ....  "glorious  pageant 
march  triumphant  down  the  year."  .... 
feel  your  blood  surge  with  adventure  to 
the  shouts  of  Drake's  burly  crew;  stamp 
your  feet  in  rhythmic  motion  to  the  tom- 
tom's mystic  beat;  travel  down  the  shore 
with  de  Portola  in  his  search  for  Mon- 
terey and  ....  It  is  absolutely  impos- 
sible to  review  Miss  Hastings'  book. 
You've  read  what  she  writes  for  Over- 
land; we  give  you  an  intimate  glimpse  of 
her  fact.  We  ask  you  to  beg,  borrow, 
buy,  or  steal  ALTA  CALIFORNIA— It  will 
do  strange  things  to  you. 

ALTA  CALIFORNIA  by  Cristel  Hast- 
ings. Mill  Valley.  $1.25. 


SELECTIONS 
OF  RICHES 

WHEN  we  are  rich 
we  shall  build   a  house  on  a  hill, 
with    the    eight  winds    about   us, 
and   the   rains, 

and   the   whole   sky  for  our  orchard, 
with  fruits  golden  and  silver, 
and  a  distant  river  of  thunder. 

When   we   are   rich 

our  house  on  the  hill  shall  be  stone, 

with  a  stone  hearth,  and  pine  logs 

cracking  their  fragrance  like  nuts, 

and   pewter  like  moon  and   stars 

and    copper   like   sun 

for  the  fire  to  play  on. 

When  we  are  rich 

our  stone  house   shall  have  a  room, 

wide,   and   smelling   of   cedar, 

with   a   couch   the   color  of   evening 

and  soft  as  flowers  to  lie  on. 

And    the   winds    and    the   rains   and    the 

fruits  that  blow  in  the  orchard 
and  the  dark  and  bright  of  the  fire 
shall  move  beyond  us  like  music 
while   two  are   silent  together. 

No  we  are  poor. 

We  have  no  hill  and  no  house. 

Our    orchard    is    hidden    from    us; 

even  our  fire  is  borrowed  .... 

Oh,   let    no    one    know 

how  we  count  our  riches  (in  silence  O — 

not  even  God. 

Such  is  the  sharp  intensity  and  even 
sharper  sensibility  contained  within  the 
lines  of  the  poems  which  comprise  the 
book.  HONEY  OUT  OF  THE  ROCK  by 
Babette  Deutsch.  There  is  more  spon- 
taneous freedom  in  these  poems  than  we 
have  run  across  in  a  pink  moon.  Miss 
Deutsch  has  a  peculiar  confidence  in 
herself.  It  is  a  book  of  poems  you  will 
learn  to  love. 

APPLETON,  HONEY  OUT  OF  THE 
ROCK  by  Babette  Deutsch.  50c. 


DO    YOU    WANT    TO    BE    A    LEADER? 


HENRY  EDWARD  TRALLE  tells  you 
how  in  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  LEAD- 
ERSHIP. "No  one  can  be  a  leader  un- 
less he  can  "sell"  himself  to  others, 
and  he  can  do  this  only  through  a  devel- 
oped personality.  Such  a  personality 
may  be  said  to  embody  nine  basic  quali- 
ties, or  factors,  all  of  which  may  be  cul- 
tivated and  strengthened.  These  are 
vitality,  attractivity,  emotionality,  cor- 
diality, mentality,  sincerity,  audacity, 
and  individuality."  Then  Prof.  Tralle 
goes  about  to  explain  what  each  of  these 
qualities  consists  of  and  he  puts  you 
right  about  a  great  many  things  you 
have  been  wrong  about;  he  antagonizes 
your  egoism  ....  but  you  learn  some- 
thing you  will  profit  by  in  spite  of  your- 
self. 

PSYCHOLOGY  OF  LEADERSHIP,  by 
Henry  Edward  Tralle,  The  Century  Co. 
$1.75. 

*       *       * 

TOO   MUCH   TO   REVIEW 

WHETHER  you  agree  or  disagree 
with  Judge  Ben  Lindsey  in  what 
he  has  to  say  in  his  latest  book  concern- 
ing the  youth  of  today  will  depend  en- 
tirely upon  your  own  standard  of  con- 
ventions. He  dips  you  down  into  the 
realities  of  life,  he  shows  you  sex  as 
you've  been  afraid  to  consider  it;  he 
makes  you  gasp  at  his  broadmindedness. 
At  times  he  even  chokes  you  with  an- 
ger, surprise,  indignation  and  yet  some- 
where back  in  you  a  voice  answers  softly, 
sometimes  even  sharply,  "he  is  right!  he 
is  right!"  Lindsey  does  not  agree  with 
the  general  impression  that  youth  of  to- 
day is  the  same  as  yesterday.  He  says 
youth  has  always  been  rebellious  and 
that  it  has  always  succumbed  finally  to 
conservation.  The  "New  Woman"  of 
mid-victorian  period  was  not  a  myth, 
he  tells  us,  but  youth  couldn't  get  away 
with  it  then.  It  didn't  have  the  economic 
independence.  Today  it  has.  He  further 
points  out  that  the  youth  of  yesterday 
marched  with  a  wooden  gun,  in  rebellion. 
Today  he  marches  with  a  loaded  gun. 
Make  no  mistake  of  it,  it  is  a  rebellion 
different — one  of  the  first  of  its  kind! 
It  is  a  book  every  family  should  have 
....  and  it  is  not  dull  reasoning. 

THE  REVOLT  OF  MODERN  YOUTH 
by  Judge  Ben  B.  Lindsey  and  Wain- 
wright  Evans.  Boni  and  Liveright.  $3.00. 


BITS   ABOUT   WRITERS 

PHILIP  GUEDALLA,  noted  essayist, 
historian,  politician  and  inventor 
of  more  sparkling  epigrams  to  the  min- 
ute than  any  living  author  (so  far  as 
can  be  ascertained!)  is  expected  in  this 
country  early  this  year.  While  here  he 
will  make  his  first  American  lecture 
tour  and  also  witness  the  publication  of 
his  latest  book  which  Putnam's  will 
issue  under  the  title  FATHERS  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  REVOLUTION. 
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NOT   ALTOGETHER   HISTORICAL 

NO,  PETER  THE  CZAR  is  not  his- 
torically correct.  The  author  takes 
the  privilege  of  an  author  but  then 
Klabund  has  that  right.  If  he  had  not 
previous  to  the  writing  of  this  novel,  he 
creates  and  gives  to  himself  that  privi- 
lege through  his  powerful  writing,  his 
hainmorlike  blows  which  pound  out 
their  heavy  reaction  in  the  souls  of  his 
r.  ulcrs  while  he  takes  them  into  the 
intimate  life  of  PETER  THE  CZAR. 
Not  much  is  said  of  Katherina  until 
the  latter  part  of  the  book,  after  Kla- 
bund has  shown  us  PETER'S  some- 
times mad,  sometimes  primitive  wild- 
inspired  career  dampened  by  the  waters 

of  jealousy   of   his   sister   Sophia? 

An  inspired  career  which  gives  him 
power  and  influence,  which  makes  him 
the  holy  and  unholy  power  of  Russia, 
and  then  conies  Katharina,  not  less  pow- 
erful, fantistically  moving  by  his  side, 
and  who  turns  from  him  on  his  death  bed 
as  Czarina  of  the  great  Empire.  It  is 
a  story  which  will  captivate  you. 

PETER  THE   CZAR  by  Klabund,   Put- 
nam.   $2.50. 

*  *       * 

EARLY  WORK 

IT  is  always  surprising  to  read  the 
early  work  of  any  well-known  or 
greatly  admired  author.  Such  is  the 
surprise  which  comes  to  the  reader  of 
William  Butler  Yeats  early  poems  and 
stories.  Of  course  there  is  comparison, 
drastic  and  sometimes  even  cruel  criti- 
cism ....  but  only  to  those  who  have 
become  accustomed  to  the  later  work  of 
the  author — and  yet  we  say,  one  should 
learn  a  lesson  of  growth  in  reading  those 
early  works  of  a  great  author.  Taken 
without  the  knowledge  of  what  he  did 
later  in  his  life,  the  poems  and  stories 
contained  within  the  green  covers  of 
the  book,  are  remarkably  clever,  enter- 
taining— delightful. 

EARLY    POEMS    AND    STORIES    by 
William    Butler    Yeats,     MacMillan     Co. 

$2.50. 

*  *       * 

WHAT  IS  TO  HAPPEN  TO  ENGLAND? 

THE  author  of  THE  STATE  OF  ENG- 
LAND is  of  the  opinion  Great 
Britain  is  upon  the  verge  of  a  moral 
and  economic  collapse.  Those  of  you 
who  read  MIRRORS  OP  DOWNING 
STREET  will  find  THE  STATE  OP 
ENGLAND  as  disturbing,  as  interesting; 
will  find  both  the  destructive  criticism 
and  the  constructive  criticism  equally 
balanced.  We  feel  this  book  is  an  ap- 
peal to  the  English  people  to  bear 
through  their  burden. 

THE    STATE    OF    ENGLAND    by    the 
Gentlemen  With   a  Duster,   Putnam. 


IN  our  brief  mention  last  month  we 
mentioned  Selective  Immigration  by 
James  J.  Davis  and  since  then  we  have 
read  through  it  from  cover  to  cover.  It 
is  a  damnably  clever  bit  of  information 
concerning  immigration,  delving  you  in- 
to the  "tricks  of  the  trade."  It  is  ap- 
palling with  its  facts,  fearless  with  its 
statistics,  and  instructive  in  its  reason- 
ing. We  believe  every  voting  American 
citizen  should  read  it  as  we  have  and 
further  it  should  be  placed  on  the  shelves 
of  every  high  school,  every  college  in 
the  U.  S.  with  strict  insistence  that  it  be 
read  and  reported  on  by  every  pupil  in 
the  school. 

SELECTIVE  IMMIGRATION  by 
James  J.  Davis,  Scott-Mitchell.  Price 
$1.90. 


ANTHOLOGY    OP   CAL.    POETS 

THE  California  Writers  Club  have 
issued  their  year  book  of  poetry, 
titled  it  WEST  WINDS,  and  published  it 
through  the  Harr  Wagner  Publishing 
Company  of  San  Francisco. 

It  is  difficult  to  review  a  book  of 
poetry.  A  book,  that  is,  containing  the 
finest  examples  of  a  poet's  writings  for 
the  year.  And  it  is  especially  so  in  this 
instance.  WEST  WINDS,  besides  con- 
taining excellent  examples  of  the  work 
of  such  distinguished  poets  as  Charles 
Erskine  Scott  Wood,  Clinton  Scollard, 
Ruth  Comfort  Mitchell,  Jessie  E.  Ritten- 
house,  Edwin  Markham,  George  Sterling 
and  Ina  Donna  Coolbrith,  contains  also 
many  fine  examples  of  the  work  of  Cali- 
fornia's younger  poets.  It  is  no't  with 
bored  weariness  one  reads  and  puts 
aside  the  California  Writers  Club  antho- 
logy of  verse;  but  rather  with  something 
surety  akin  to  wistful  memories  and 
poignantly  sharpened  sense  of  where 
truer  beauties  lie. 

If  it  is  in  you  to  read  and  read  with 
open  hearted  appreciation  the  best  of 
modern  poetry,  be  eternally  grateful  to 
one  scribbler  by  taking  up  this  book  of 
poetry  and  reading  it  through  from 
cover  to  cover. 

WEST  WINDS,  a  book  of  verse  by 
members  of  the  California  Writers  Club. 
Published  by  Harr  Wagner,  San  Fran- 
cisco, California. 

*  *       * 

TWO  handsome  volumes  have  ar- 
rived. Aaron  Burr  by  Wandell  and 
Minnigerode  published  by  Putnam. 
Those  of  you  who  have  thought  Burr 
the  traitor — ask  yourself  why  Washing- 
ton loved  him,  why  he  was  the  most 
trusted  friend  of  Washington — and  then 
familiarize  yourself  with  the  political 
envy  of  others  against  this  man.  Clear 
your  mind  and  read  Aaron  Burr.  There 
is  much  food  for  thought  here;  the  read- 
ing of  it;  the  conclusion  you  form  in 
your  own  mind  will  be  interesting. 

AARON  BURR  by  Wandell  and  Minni- 
gerode Putnam.  $10.00. 

*  *       * 

THE  Grace  of  Lambs,  a  series  of  14 
short  stories  by  Manuel  Komroff, 
put  out  by  Boni  Liveright  comes  to  our 
desk.  We  have  but  glanced  through  It, 
read  the  first  story  which  captivated  us 
and  made  us  quite  agree  with  Edward 
J.  O'Brien  in  his  note  to  Horace  Live- 
right  which  said  in  part  that  he  was 
delighted  that  Boni  and  Liveright  were 
to  publish  this  book;  that  he  considered 
the  author  one  possessing  rare  charm, 
no  set  form,  which  in  itself  is  delightful, 
woven  into  a  tapestry  of  beauty  and 
pathos  from  the  hand  of  a  master  weav- 
er. 

THE  GRACE  OF  LAMBS  by  Manuel 
Komroff  sells  for  $2.00. 

*  *       * 

ANOTHER  which  has  just  arrived 
from  Boni  and  Liveright  is  Toler- 
ance by  the  author  of  THE  STORY  OP 
MANKIND.  This  we  are  told  is  a  story 
of  a  man's  struggle  for  the  right  to 
think.  Who  among  us  will  not  be  inter- 
ested in  this  struggle.  Every  one  of  us 
will  be  bound  to  see  reflected  in  this 
story,  a  story  of  our  own  struggle 
whether  we  will  admit  it  or  not,  we  will 
feel  a  stirring  of  gratitude  after  read- 
ing the  book. 

TOLERANCE  is  by  Hendrick  Willem 
Van  Loon,  published  by  Boni  Liveright 
and  sells  for  $3.00. 


LEADERS  OP  MEN 

READERS  of  men,  perhaps  the  most 
thrilling  pictures  at  all  times  are 
enhanced  by  ANDRE'  MAUROI's  most 
able  and  charming  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject in  "CAPTAINS  AND  KINGS." 

The  author  equips  his  cerebral  lobes, 
one  as  a  philosopher,  the  other  as  a  man 
of  action,  and  in  three  dialogues,  scin- 
tillating with  wit  and  fluent  with  a  sure- 
ness  of  the  subject,  they  fight  their  wordy 
duel. 

If  he  seems  to  rob  the  Philosopher  of  a 
bit  of  his  own  stuff  to  help  the  Lieuten- 
ant, this  in  no  way  lessens  your  interest 
in  the  arguments. 

Review  by  L.  B.  B. 

CAPTAINS  AND  KINGS  by  Andre' 
Maurois  (author  of  Ariel)  $1.50,  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.,  New  York. 

*  *       * 

FIVE  STORIES 

THE  MOST  interesting,  distinctive 
stories  we  have  read  in  some  time 
comes  to  our  desk  under  the  title  of 
THE  LANDMARK  from  the  pen  of  James 
Lane  Allen.  Allen  had  always  said  a 
short  story  writer  should  have  a  style 
of  his  own — should  write  as  he  saw  a 
thing,  as  he  wanted  to  write,  as  he  felt 
the  story,  not  as  a  writing-course  taught 
him,  or  as  English  literature  influenced 
him — but  he  should  write  the  thing  as 
he  saw  it — for  the  God  of  things  as  they 
are!  So  we  have  the  delightful  stories 
in  this  book  from  the  story  teller  whom 
the  American  public  loves.  Due  to  our 
limited  space  it  is  impossible  to  outline 
even  one  of  those  charming  stories  but 
then  why  do  it  anyway?  Surely  the 
reader  will  enjoy  the  book  more,  having 
read  it  himself  without  preconceived 
ideas  as  to  the  contents  of  each  indi- 
vidual story. 

THE  LANDMARK  by  James  Lane  Al- 
len, MacMillan.  $2.00. 

»       *       * 
EXPERIMENTER    OP   DRAMA 

ONCE  to  every  man  who  writes  or 
wishes  to  write  drama  comes  the 
desire  to  experiment  with  the  old 
MASKS.  Fascinatingly  comes  again  the 
revival  of  the  old  Italian  tradition  in 
THE  WONDER  HAT,  —Harlequinade 
pace  and  spirit  and  deviltry.  Pierrot 
moaning  his  lyrical  love  has  been  born 
into  another  Pierrot,  befooled  by  the 
Magic  boot  and  lacerated  by  the  invisi- 
ble Harlequin  with  a  hat  pin — The  book 
is  comprised  of  five  plays,  each  one  in 
itself  a  delight — something  different. 

THE  WONDER  HAT  by  Kenneth 
Sawyer  Goodman  and  Ben  Hetch  Ap- 
pleton.  $1.75. 

*  *       * 

TWENTY  NINE  LOVE  STORIES  BY 
TWENTY-NINE  AUTHORS,  reads 
one  of  the  titles  from  Appleton,  and  since 
everyone  loves  a  lover  we  suggest  29 
love  stories  will  give  you  variety  enough 
to  last  for  sometime. 

*  *       * 

WESTERN  in  atmosphere  is  Harold 
Bell  Wright's  A  SON  OF  HIS 
FATHER.  Price  $2.00.  With  Wright's 
usual  story  telling  comes  this  story  of 
the  desert  and  mountain  world  of  Ari- 
zona and  the  Mexican  Border. 

*  *       * 

FROM     Thomas     Seltzer    comes     four 
volumes  by  Marcel  Proust.    We  have 
finished  the  first  volume  and  reserve  the 
right  to  review  the  four  in  one  review  in 
a  later  issue  of  Overland. 
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The  Sword  of  Conscience 


In  vain  George  Schrader,  alias  Joseph 
Snape,  searched  the  faces  of  the  passerby 
for  some  familiar  countenance.  He  was 
wandering  down  a  street  that  looked 
vaguely  familiar  and  in  the  distance  he 
saw  the  spires  of  a  small  church.  And 
when  he  was  near  he  recognized  the 
church  of  his  boyhood ;  a  lump  suddenly 
formed  in  his  throat  and  tears  glistened 
in  his  faded  eyes  and  dimmed  his  vision. 
The  man  was  world  weary.  He  paus:d 
uncertainly  in  front  of  the  church  and 
peering  through  the  door  he  could  see 
the  twinkling  tapers,  smell  the  odor  of 
flowers,  and  hear  the  deep  rumbliing  of 
the  organ,  and  the  voices  of  the  wor- 
shippers. His  happy  youth  rushed  back 
to  him,  he  was  a  boy  once  more  and 
fresh  as  the  morning.  Yielding  to  a 
persistent  urging  he  entered  the  church ; 
sought  a  dark  corner  and  bowed  his  head 
in  meditation. 

After  leaving  the  church  he  continued 
his  aimless  wanderings  until  the  sun 
dipped  behind  the  range  of  hills  and 
darkness  spread  her  shadow  across  the 
valley.  Then  he  went  to  his  hotel  and 
slept  the  first  dreamless  sleep  of  years. 
His  mind  was  at  rest;  for,  in  the  morn- 
ing he  would  surrender  to  the  police. 

The  next  day  a  tall  gray-haired  man, 
with  long  lines  of  suffering  deeply  chis- 
eled into  his  countenance,  walked  into 
the  police  station  of  Brighton  and  in- 
sisted upon  surrendering  for  the  murder 
of  Emil  Meyer;  committed  twenty  years 
ago. 

The  desk  sergeant  looked  the  man 
over  carefully ;  he  seemed  sane !  It  might 
be  true  and  yet,  the  sergeant  was  sure 
that  there  was  no  warrant  out,  or  ever 
had  been,  for  the  arrest  of  George  Schra- 
der for  the  crime  of  murder. 

"Go  and  see  the  chief  and  tell  him 
your  story,"  advised  the  sergeant:  "he 
will  know  what  steps  to  take!" 

The  Chief  of  Police  looked  keenly  at 
his  visitor.  It  was  a  strang;  case.  Or- 
dering the  self-accused  man  to  be  in- 
carcerated on  a  formal  charge,  the  po  ice 
officer  conducted  a  vigorous  investiga- 
tion of  the  confessed  criminal. 

Two  days  later  the  prisoner  was  ush- 
ered into  the  office  of  the  Chief;  who 
had  an  alienist  on  hand  to  observe 
George  Schrader  while  he  broke  the 
news  to  him. 

"I'd  like  to  know  what  your  game  is?" 
sneered  the  Chief,  as  his  eyes  bored  into 
the  troubled  ones  of  the  prisoner.  "In 
part  your  story's  true.  You  are  who 
you  claim  to  be.  But  why  did  you  lie  to 
me  about  Emil  Meyer?  The  old  rec- 
ords show  that  Emil  Meyer  died  a  sui- 
cide! He  had  taken  poison;  and  accord- 
ing to  the  note  found  on  him,  he  was 


(Continued  'from   Page   57) 

looking  for  a  lonely  place  to  die ;  but  he 
was  found  breathing  his  last  on  what  is 
now  known  as  Alta  Hill.  How  be  it 
that  his  body  bore  no  sign  of  a  gunshot 
wound?" 

The  words  of  the  Police  Chief  had  a 
strange  effect  upon  George  Schrader. 

His  chin  jerked  up  as  though  some 
one  had  hit  it,  hope  glimmered  in  his 
eyes,  all  the  tightness  at  his  throat  re- 
laxed ;  suddenly  great  tears  flowed  down 
his  furrowed  cheeks. 

"Is  that  true?"  he  whispered — his 
chest  heaving  like  the  ocean  after  a 
storm. 

The   Chief   nodded   contemptuously. 

However,  it  was  too  much  for  tor- 
tured nerves  to  stand ;  George  Schrader 
slumped  forward,  face  down,  and 
sprawled  across  the  Chief's  desk  in  bliss- 
ful oblivion. 

George  Schrader  was  helped  choking 
and  sputtering  back  to  life  with  a  liberal 
does  of  aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia.  He 
and  the  Police  Head  were  alone,  and  he 
sprawled  in  a  huge  easy  chair  whilst  the 
officer  busied  himself  at  his  desk.  As  the 
relieved  man  sat,  relaxed,  the  thread  of 
thought  and  plan  wove  over  him  a  tre- 
mendous change.  It  was  as  though  the 
thwarted  growth  of  all  the  past  con- 
science pierced  years  had  fluxed  into  life 
and  were  pulsating  with  the  eagerness 
of  unsullied  youth.  No  more  would  he 
slink  through  the  world  like  a  hunted 
thing — henceforth  strangers  would  be 
met  with  friendly  interest,  instead  of 
secret  forebodings  or  complete  avoid- 
ance ;  verily,  he  had  been  reborn  again ! 

He  felt  his  collar;  it  was  wilted  with 
the  sweat  of  suffering  and  relief!  But 
now,  thank  God,  his  fearful  years  were 
behind.  He  would  try  and  pick  up  the 
thread  of  life  where  he'd  severed  it  a 
score  of  years  ago.  As  he  stirred  with 
the  rebirth  that  was  his,  he  felt  the  other 
man's  eyes  upon  him. 

"I  suppose  it's  too  much  to  expect," 
said  the  new  Schrader  in  ringing  tones: 
"but,  could  you  tell  me  of  the  where- 
abouts of  Mrs.  Parker?" 

"Mrs.  Parker,"  repeated  the  Chief 
puzzledly,  "no  can't  say  that  I  could, 
undoubtedly,  there  are  many  Mrs.  Park- 
ers in  town,  what  is  the  initial?" 

"I  do  not  know.  It  is  just  the  name 
Parker  that  I  remember.  That  was  the 
name  of  the  bank  clerk  that  Milly  Meyer 
married." 

"Oh,  Milly  Meyer,"  echoed  the 
Chief:  "there  is  a  woman  known  by 
that  name  at  this  address,"  and  he  turned 
and  scribbled  on  a  bit  of  scratch  paper. 

Wonderingly  he  took  the  paper  f.rom 
the  officer  and  bidding  him  a  formal 


adieu  he  went  to  his  hotel  and  removed 
signs,  that  indexed  the  galaxy  of  emo- 
tions which  he  had  just  rapided  through. 
Feeling  as  though  he'd  partaken  of  the 
heavenly  elixir  of  immortality,  he  hailed 
a  taxi-cab  and  ordered  that  he  be  driven 
to  the  given  address.  When  he  arrived 
at  the  designated  place  he  requested  the 
cabman  to  drive  a  block  beyond — then — 
he  dismissed  the  conveyance.  He  saun- 
tered by  the  place ;  it  was  a  modern  bun- 
galow centered  in  beautiful  grounds — 
after  he'd  walked  around  the  block  a 
few  times  in  his  effort  to  control  his 
abundance  of  elation  he  presented  him- 
self at  the  door  of  the  residence  and  in- 
quired of  the  maid  for  Miss  Milly 
Meyer. 

The  maid  gave  the  radiant  caller 
close  scrutiny,  and  quick  to  see  that  he 
was  not  a  salesman  of  some  sort,  she  in- 
formed:  "Miss  Meyer  is  in  the  rose 
garden — just  follow  that  red  gravel 
path  over  to  the  right  and  you'll  find 
her." 

"I  thank  you." 

Following  the  path  indicated  by  the 
maid,  Schrader  paused  at  the  arched 
opening  in  a  high  hedge;  and  looking 
through,  he  saw  the  most  wonderful  pro- 
fusion of  flower  royalty — collected  the 
world  over — that  ever  had  been  his  for- 
tune to  enjoy.  Over  in  one  corner  of 
the  enchanted  place  he  discovered  a 
woman.  Her  face  was  protected  with  a 
large  panama,  and  her  gloved  hands 
were  giving  the  gorgeous  blooms  loving 
attention.  As  he  strode  noiselessly  to- 
wards her,  a  meadow  lark  burst  forth 
into  joyous  song. 

She  sensed  his  presence,  straightened 
up,  and  looked  at  her  caller  with  eyes 
that  put  to  shame  the  beauty  of  the 
treasured  blooms. 

The  man  was  shaken  to  the  very  foun- 
dation of  his  being,  by  what  he  saw.  It 
was  really  Milly  Meyer  that  stood  be- 
fore him — not  the  proud  arrogant  Milly 
of  old,  but  a  matured  Milly,  one  that 
had  been  brought  to  a  luscious  ripeness 
by  the  sun  of  time,  and  experience,  plus 
the  soil  of  a  wonderful  personality — here 
was  one  of  the  rarest  gems — a  woman 
that  had  found  herself  and  knew  what 
to  expect  from  life. 

"Miss  Meyer— Milly— oh  Milly," 
said  the  man  emotionally,  as  he  removed 
his  hat  and  stood  before  her  with  the 
light  of  a  love  that  had  been  carried  in 
the  heart  for  as  long  as  one  could  re- 
member— that  had  suddenly  burst  forth 
in  dazzling  expectations — "do  you  know 
me" 

A  little  frown  appeared  between  the 
woman's  eyes  as  she  silently  appraised  the 
mute,  glowing  man  before  her.  Finally, 
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.ignition  flowed  into  her  wonderful 
c\  cs  and  she  came  towards  him  witli  a 
little  rush  and  put  both  her  hands  in  his, 
as  she  said  in  a  most  matter-of-fact  voice, 
just  as  though  she'd  been  expecting  him, 
"Why  if  it's  not  George  Schradcr,  wel- 
come home,  George,  I  knew  that  you'd 
conic  back  to  me,  sometime!" 

"But  Milly,  I  can't  just  understand 
— after  all  these  years — things  turning 
out  like  this — soon  I'll  begin  to  doubt 
if  I'm  still  on  this  plane!" 

The  woman  laughed  joyously. 

"Oh  my  boy — we  both  have  suffered 
— but  there  is  still  time  to  make  amends." 

Quickly  the  man  told  his  story. 

"Poor  father,"  said  the  woman  in  a 
throaty  voice — he  thought  he  was  doing 
everything  for  the  best. 

"You  know,  George,  I  never  knew 
the  real  truth  about  that  momentous 
night,  you  and  he  were  together,  until 
a  week  before  I  was  married,  then  he 
told  me  all — not  sparing  himself  at  all — 
poor  dear — and  I  believe  that  it  was  the 
suord  of  conscience  that  drove  him  to 
destroy  himself,  when  he  saw  the  results 
of  his  terrible  planning." 

"But  still  I  don't  understand,"  said 
Schrader  happily:  "here,  you  were  mar- 
ried twenty  years  ago  I  know,  to  a  Mr. 
Parker,  and  yet  you  are  still  known  as 
Miss  Milly  Meyer!" 

"It's  all  very  simple,"  explained 
Milly,  as  her  fine  eyes  shadowed  for  a 
moment,  "no  sooner  was  the  wedding 
ceremony  over  than  I  recognized  the 
tragic  fact  that  there  was  only  one  man 
that  I  could  possibly  love,  and  that  was 
you  dear." 

The  man  smiled  understandingly,  as 
he  lifted  her  hands  to  his  lips. 

"And  then,"  continued  Milly  as  she 
gently  drew  her  hands  away,  "even  then, 
I'd  have  stood  by  my  bargain  but  the 
man  proved  so  unbearable  that  I  was 
forced  to  leave  him  on  my  honeymoon. 
I  came  home  and  found  father  dead  by 
his  own  hand!" 

"My  poor  Milly,"  said  George  Schra- 
der, as  he  swept  the  beautiful  woman 
into  his  arms,  "we  are  still  comparatively 
young  in  body,  and  our  spirit  is  as  young 
as  the  morning  dew;  we'll  forget  the 
past  and  live  in  the  glorious  now,  that 
leads  to  the  mansions  of  dreams  come 
true." 

A  Metal  Badge 

(Continued  from  Page  39) 

balancing  effect  of  holding  a  famous  out- 
law's more  famous  guns;  the  outlaw's 
quick-witted  use  of  the  "passing  shadow" 
chance  to  dig  spurs  into  his  horse  and 
dash  for  it,  knocking  Pud  to  the  ground 
at  the  same  time,  from  which  scrambled 
position  he  shot  wild  and  saw  the  out- 
law's horse  roll  over  dead,  while  his 
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rider  crawled  off  into  the  high  weeds. 

The  next  day  Carter  still  refused  to 
walk,  swearing  that  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  do  so,  so  another  day  and 
night  was  spent  in  the  shelter  that  no 
cowboy  ever  used  except  in  the  extremest 
urgency.  The  scouting  parties  would 
never  have  looked  for  Pud  Burnett  there 
in  a  hundred  years.  But  by  the  second 
day  loss  of  sleep  and  food  produced  in 
Pud  enough  savagery  to  convince  his 
prisoner  that  he  not  only  could  but 
would  shoot  him  down  and  leave  him  to 
the  coyotes  if  he  didn't  do  as  he  was 
told ;  and  although  inventing  every  an- 


noyance he  could  think  of  to  hinder  their 
progress,  Carter  walked  along  toward 
Fort  Stockton  with  Pud's  .45  nudging 
his  shoulder  blade. 

It  was  thus,  struggling  with  blistered 
heels  and  raging  tempers,  that  the  two 
pedestrians  staggered  right  under  the 
hurrying  hoofs  of  Morg  Blanty's  "neck- 
tie" party  at  dawn  that  morning,  li:ivi-!\ 
two  miles  short  of  the  lonely  COttOnwood. 

"An'  'soon's  I'd  pulled  that  gag  outa 
his  goozle,  whada  yuh  think  this  son- 
uva-gun  ast  me?"  Pud  indicated  the 
blushing  sheriff: 

"Didja  git  m'  badge,  Pud?" 
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Intellectual  Hoboes 

(Continued  from  Page  44) 

drench  yourself  in  the  sewer  refuse  of 
her  fatalistic  and  fantastical  realism. 
Happiness,  she  has  declared  to  me  is, 
impossible ;  it  is  a  fool's  paradise.  For 
awhile  I  believe  her.  In  time  I  learned 
differently.  I  have  a  hunch  that  noth- 
ing less  than  dynamite  would  gain  me 
admittance  to  that  apartment  now. 

And  I  knew  yet  another  woman,  an 
old  lady  who  died  recently  at  the  age 
of  eighty-two.  She  was  a  pioneer  in 
the  days  when  the  West  was  young. 
She  crossed  the  continent,  walking  in 
the  wake  of  an  ox  team.  She  wrested 
a  living  from  a  new  and  young  land. 
She  planted  fruit  trees  and  gardens 
where  there  had  been  no  fruit  trees  and 
gardens.  She  had  to.  Her  husband 
was  an  Intellectual  Hobo  of  that  day. 
She  bore  and  reared  nine  children.  She 
knew  toil,  privation,  worry,  care,  joy 
and  sorrow. 

But  did  the  weight  of  many  years 
and  much  toil  find  this  old  woman  bitter. 
No,  her  old  age  found  her  rich  in  the 
memories  of  having  watched  a  new  land 
grow  into  an  empire.  She  had  found 
time  always  to  be  a  student.  She  was 
on  speaking  terms  with  the  great  philo- 
sophers of  all  history.  She  herself  had 


lived  the  lesson  of  the  world's  most 
profound  philosophies.  Her  body  was 
sound;  her  mind  true  and  clear  as  a 
mellow  bell  up  until  a  few  short  hours 
before  her  passing.  She  saw  life 
simply  and  honestly.  It  had  no  com- 
plications. There  was  nothing  involved 
about  either  life,  art  or  beauty  to  this 
pioneer  woman ;  no  need  for  uproars 
and  unheavals. 

And  did  she  sit  alone,  in  a  world 
apart?  Her  mind,  her  home  and  her 
door  were  always  open  and  she  herself 
welcomed  you  to  sit  with  her  in  her 
window  and  watch  the  perpetual  poem 
of  the  sunlight  on  the  floor.  Nor  did 
she  ask  you  to  weep  and  paw  the  air 
while  she  rubbed  salt  in  the  wounds 
that  life  must  have  dealt  her.  She 
cleansed  her  wounds,  healed  and  forgot 
them.  She  had  for  her  guest  only  the 
best  of  her  whimsical  wit. 

How  this  old  woman  did  love  beauty, 
life  and  growing  things!  Many  years 
ago,  she  planted  on  either  side  of  her 
garden  walk,  two  trees  that  are  today 
great,  tall,  straight  shafts.  To  me 
these  trees  are  living  poems  to  mark 
the  memory  of  she  who  planted  them 
tended,  watched  and  finally  left  them. 
I  cannot  help  but  wonder  if  my  friend 
who  sits  alone  in  her  lovely  apartment 
with  her  unwanted  verses,  will  leave 
two  trees  to  mark  her  memory.  I 
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doubt  it.  The  old  woman  who  planted 
the  trees  was  genius  in  the  art  of  life; 
a  great  master  in  distilling  from  the 
bitterest  realities  the  fine  rich  gold  of 
true  self-knowledge  and  self-realization. 
She  did  not  tell  you  that  happiness  is 
impossible.  She  was  happiness.  In  con- 
trast my  friend  who  is  skilled  in  words, 
phrases,  and  literary  formalisms  is  a 
pauper,  a  crude,  clumsy  amateur  pre- 
tender when  it  comes  to  contacting  the 
simplest  realities  that  life  puts  in  the 
path  of  all  men.  One  woman  spent  her 
years  on  the  firing  line  of  life's  battle- 
field and  she  left  two  living  trees.  The 
other  woman  has  spent  her  life  refus- 
ing to  come  within  hailing  distance  of 
the  battle's  fartherest  outposts  and  she 
will  leave— what?  That  is  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two  women. 

I  need  not  go  on.  Already,  you  have 
matched  my  notes  with  some  of  your 
own,  which  are  infinitely  better.  Hap- 
pily for  yourself  and  your  faith  in  the 
world  of  men,  you  can  always  contrast 
the  Intellectual  Hoboes  of  your  ac- 
quaintance with  those  rarely  wise  peo- 
ple— geniuses,  students,  artists,  crea- 
tors, dreamers,  doers — who  have  learned 
how  to  live  and  how  to  grow.  Like  the 
trees,  the  stars,  the  planets,  the  grass 
and  the  mountains  these  people  accom- 
plish their  works  without  any  fuss  or 
feathers;  without  affectations  or  tem- 
peramental fireworks.  They  make  of 
their  genius  in  the  arts,  professions  and 
business  a  joy  and  not  an  affliction. 

From  a  '49  Ledger 

(Continued  from  Page  43) 

solace  in  adventure.  An  example  of  this 
spirit  of  restlessness  can  well  be  under- 
stood for  only  in  the  very  few  years  back 
it  was  again  repeated  but  there  were  no 
fields  of  the  West  and  solace  was  found 
in  a  crime  wave  which  swept  our  coun- 
try. 

One  might  follow  this  restlessness  in 
the  pages  of  the  old  ledger.  Few  of  the 
names  appearing  thereon  were  remem- 
bered by  men  who  mind  in  the  same 
district  in  1850.  The  store  with  its 
merchants  and  customers  passed  away 
leaving  only  the  musty  old  book  as  a 
telltale  to  give  us  a  side  glance  into  that 
strange,  wild  life  of  the  miners,  who  in 
the  first  flush  of  gold  excitement  washed 
their  dirt  in  the  muddy  streams,  and 
lived  in  the  log  cabins  among  the  great 
pines  on  the  banks  of  the  river  at  Colma. 


Cattle  Grazing 

(Continued  from  Page  36) 
bulls  causes  an  average  calf  crop  of  about 
50  per  cent.     In  a  pasture  one  can  get 
easily  85  per  cent  out  of  the  same  cows. 
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'Double,  $4.00  up 

Also  a  number  oflarge  and  beautiful  rooms 
and  suites,  some  in  period  furnishings  with 
grand  piano,  fire  place  and  bath,  $10.00  up. 
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This,  in  a  breeding  section,  takes  a  big 
chunk  out  of  the  possible  profits. 

Our  ranches  generally  are  far  from 
the  railroads.  Feed  must  be  put  into 
four-footed  animals  and  driven  to  mar- 
ket. Usually  when  we  do  reach  the  rail- 
roads with  our  stock,  we  are  still  from 
four  hundred  to  seven  hundred  miles 
from  the  nearest  market,  which  means 
further  expenses  getting  there. 

In  this  matter  of  marketing  we  are  de- 
pendent very  much  on  luck.  Our  Colo- 
rado range  steers  sell  generally  as  feeder 
steers,  and  are  bought  by  the  corn  feeders 
of  the  middle  west.  Our  ranches  are 
not  capable  of  fee'ding  our  breeding  stock 
and  fattening  our  steers,  too.  We  do  not 
like  to  hold  our  "beef"  in  our  valley  pas- 
tures any  longer  than  absolutely  neces- 
sary, since  we  need  that  pasture  for  our 
stock  cattle. 

Circumstances  require  that  we  order 
our  stock  cars  several  weeks  ahead  of 
time.  Sometimes  the  cars  are  delayed 
in  arriving.  We  must  go  onto  the  range, 
gather  our  shipping  steers,  drive  them 
forty  or  fifty  miles  to  the  railroad— and 
hold  them  there  until  the  cars  arrive.  All 
this  means  added  costs,  and  little  oppor- 
tunity to  pick  a  market  either  as  to  time 
or  place.  We  have  learned  by  bitter  ex- 
perience that  no  matter  how  poor  the 
market  may  be  we  had  better  sell  and 
take  our  medicine,  since  it  seldom  pays 
to  hold  over  for  a  better  price. 


We  are  in  a  condition  where,  since 
1919,  we  have  been  receiving  no  mort 
for  our  cattle  than  we  did  before  tht 
war,  and  often  much  less.  The  cost  oil 
grazing  and  feeding  and  handling  this! 
stock  is  easily  100  per  cent  greater  than 
it  was  formerly. 

Some  are  suggesting  remedies,  anc 
nearly  all  of  them  have  to  do  with  con- 
gressional action.  Congress  seems  to  be- 
pretty  badly  overworked  in  these  later 
days.  Everyone  who  desires  better  con-] 
ditions  rushes  to  Congress  to  get  laws 
bringing  about  the  desired  reformation1 

I,  too,  have  a  suggestion  with  regard] 
to  the  best  way  to  help  the  western  cat- 
tle man  out  of  his  difficulties.  It  is  ;: 
suggestion  that  ought  to  appeal  to  a  pub 
lie  tired  of  governmental  interfering  in 
private  business  enterprises. 

My  suggestion  is  to  try  for  a  while 
letting  the  cattleman  of  the  west  abso- 
lutely alone.  Don't  worry  him  any  fur- 
ther with  everlasting  fears  that  his  range 
fees  are  going  up,  or  his  freight  rates  are 
to  be  raised,  or  his  bank  credit  further 
impaired.  Just  give  him  a  fair  show, 
without  interference.  Quit  frightening 
him  with  the  constant  nightmare  that 
is  just  around  the  corner,  if  he  gets  on 
his  feet,  there's  a  stuffed  club  of  in- 
creased costs  to  knock  him  down  again. 
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To  Lisa  In  the  Spring 

HE  is  a  bough  of  apple  bloom, 
Rounding  firm  fruit  from  rosy  snow ; 
With  deep  roots  steadfast  in  rich  gloom, 
She  sways  to  all  the  winds  that  blow. 

Swaying,  she  hears  the  soft  South  Wind ; 
Listens  to  the  North  Wind's  Arctic  cry; 
East  Wind  and  West  confide  in  her. 
She  knows  how  earth's  four  corners  lie. 

She  moves  in  a  long  curve  of  sun, 
Feet  in  cool  grass,  head  in  wide  blue — 
And  sudden  tempers  of  the  Spring 
With  stinging  lash  of  rain-drops,  too. 

0  rippled  lilt  of  leaf  en  laugh 
And  tender  liquid-amber  shade; 
The  slender  body,  like  a  staff, 
Held  to  the  crippled  passer's  aid. 

Under  the  flower-cloud  of  her  cloak 
What  fluttering  of  restless  wings, 
Humming  of  bees,  small  tree-toad  croak ! 
What  nests  of  naked,  new-born  things. 

Yet  lightly  lifts  her  laden  arm. 
When  darkness  plucks  the  evening  rose, 
She  counts  the  stars  without  alarm, 
Swaying  to  every  wind  that  blows. 

Sara  ^Bard  Field 
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The  West  of  Yesterday  and  Today 


THE  WILD  WEST,  the  West  of 
Mark  Twain,  of  Bret  Harte,  and 
of  "Buffalo  Bill,"  of  bad  In- 
Indians;  the  West  of  the  thud  of 
horses'  hoofs  and  of  cowboys'  yells  has 
passed.  The  great  open  spaces  are  now 
practically  all  filled  up,  but  who  of  the 
reading  public  can  be  made  to  believe 
this?  Should  the  Magazines  of  the  Real 
West  not  revolt  again  the  hash  pub- 
lished by  Eastern  magazines  which 
are  supposed  to  be  Western?  If 
;i  census  was  taken  of  the  editors  of 
Western  magazines  of  Western  pub- 
lishing houses  and  a  little  inside  infor- 
mation included  in  the  data,  how  many 
of  these  editors  would  be  Westerners? 
How  many  of  them  would  be  qualified 
to  say  what  is  WEST?  Westerners 
should  band  together  and  demand  that 
we  be  represented  as  "up  to  the  min- 
ute" .  .  .  real  human  beings. 

Yes,  individually  we  are  different  from 
the  Eastener,  distinctive  in  this  individ- 
ualism, not  all  sage  brush,  illiterate  ren- 
egades, people  without  vision.  Bret 
Harte  and  Mark  Twain  delighted  in 
giving  the  people  moment  topics,  life  as 


By  B.  VIRGINIA  LEE 

it  was  lived  at  that  time;  the  time  Bret 
Harte  was  a  shot-gun  messenger  for  stage 
coaches  from  Del  Norte  to  Trinity 
County.  But  time  does  strange  things. 
It  has  changed  the  back-bone  of  hills  of 
San  Francisco  to  twinkling  lights  of 
life — pulsating  dwellings.  The  Pony 
Express  has  long  been  surpassed  by 
faster  transportation.  The  well-oiled 
machinery  of  progress  has  drawn  a  heavy 
fog  about  the  name  of  Johnny  Fray, 
who  at  the  age  of  20,  on  the  morning 
of  April  3,  1860,  leaped  on  the  back 
of  a  black  pony  at  St.  Joseph  and  rode 
westward.  And  there  was  Harry  Roff, 
another  youth,  who  sat  restlessly  in  his 
saddle  in  Sacramento,  waiting  the  shot 
at  5  a.  m.  which  sent  him  eastward. 

Yes,  that  mysterious  time  when  the 
"Phantom  of  the  Desert"  rode  forth  has 
gone.  Gone  is  the  day  when  the  popu- 
lation rode  out  over  a  dusty  road  to 
meet  the  coming  wonder !  Yet  we  can 
still  thrill  to  the  tales  of  the  little  rider 
who  came  like  a  meteor  on  his  blooded 
charger,  under  whip  and  spur,  making 


not  the  slightest  halt  to  greet  his  visi- 
tors. We  can  still  go  with  our  fancy 
into  unpopulated  districts,  escape  In- 
dians, ford  rivers,  ride  horses,  breathe 
dust  and  chew  tobacco  and  cuss  and 
drink  and  make  again  the  West  which 
is  already  made  .  .  .  but  remember  it 
is  not  the  West  of  today.  It  is  of  the 
past. 

Never  was  such  a  glorious  cultural 
refinement  as  that  which  followed  the 
period  of  the  Gold  Rush.  The  men  of 
that  time  had  something  fine  within 
them.  What  made  them  come  WEST? 
To  break  the  barriers  of  their  existence; 
to  obtain  that  which  would  enable  them 
to  express  their  finer  senses;  that  which 
would  allow  them  to  give  to  their  fami- 
lies the  best  there  was  .  .  .  and  so  they 
did! 

The  men  of  '49  became  in  later  days 
the  men  of  business  in  California,  men 
of  the  government,  instigators  of  public 
art  galleries,  of  parks,  of  boulevards, 
of  progress,  civilization,  of  education. 
Study  your  history,  see  what  the  WEST 
is  really  made  of. 

Time  has  changed  these  things.  Take 


Time   was    vihen    the    toivn    crotuded 
down   to    welcome  the   incoming    mail 
steamer  as    it  did  the  first   Pony  Ex- 
press Rider  in  1860. 
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The  time  of  Buffalo  Bill  still  holds   a  thrill  hut  has  it  not   passed  into    broad  fields 

of  low  valley sf 


Columbia,  California,  of  the  old  Bret 
Harte  country.  In  1850  Columbia  was 
a  brave,  and  boisterous  city  of  16,000 
people  of  which  perhaps  ten  or  twelve 
were  women.  Today  nothing  is  left  of 
Columbia  but  a  tradition  and  the  great 
iron  doors  that  closed  the  buildings, 
green  with  age  but  still  strong,  which 
are  hasped  with  massive  bars. 

Romance — yes,  much.  These  same 
doors  probably  cost  up  into  the  hundreds 
of  dollars  and  were,  of  course,  brought 
around  the  horn  from  Boston.  Yes,  Bos- 
ton of  refinement,  Boston  of  the  effete. 
Ask  yourself  why  these  things  were 
bought.  A  monument  to  future  pros- 
perity as  well  as  a  record  of  the  hazards 
of  the  time.  At  that  time  the  stores  all 
had  them,  even  the  dwellings  used  them, 
but  the  West  of  today  sees  them  rusted, 
sees  rotting  adobe  walls  supporting  these 
iron  sheets  behind  which  gold  of  the 
olden  days  was  weighed  out  by  the  mil- 
lions of  dollars. 

The  end  of  the  rainbow  trail  where 
the  pot  of  gold  was  found  deep  amid 
the  granite  crags;  where  rough  men 
gathered  and  made  romance  while  they 


took  millions  from  the  rougher  earth. 
The  Bret  Harte  and  Mark  Twain  coun- 
try, the  locale  which  colored  their  stories, 
the  wide,  warm,  mountain  country  again 
smells  of  tarweed  and  chaparral  that 
has  grown  over  the  mountains  where 
the  miners  once  washed  away  the  earth 
in  their  search  for  gold. 

Columbia  had  her  influx.  Here  came 
men,  made  their  fortunes,  or  failed  and 
departed;  once  the  third  greatest  city 
of  California.  Some  stayed  and  are  still 
there,  300  people,  three  hundred  people 
who  live  in  dreams  of  the  past.  The 
city  now?  Interesting?  Food  for  West- 
ern stories?  We  ask  our  Western- 
Eastern  publications! 

We  read  no  stories  of  Tom  Conlin 
over  whose  scales  passed  between  $60,- 
000,000  and  $70,000,000  worth  of  gold 
dust.  There  is  a  story  of  the  Old  West 
in  the  amount  of  gold  which  was  car- 
ried away  unweighed.  The  old  scales 
are  there  and  the  old  Wells  Fargo  build- 
ing from  which  went  the  precious  cargo 
always  guarded  by  the  shot-gun  mes- 
sengers. And  there  is  still  hanging  to 
the  trees  and  adobe  walls  and  iron  doors 


the  story  of  the  $10,000  nugget  which 
Conlin  himself  weighed. 

Here  in  the  midst  of  the  old  Bret 
Harte  country  is  Columbia,  a  village 
of  sharp  contrast  to  the  modern  indus- 
trial and  commercial  city  of  the  West 
of  today. 

Stretching  over  the  hills  from  Stock- 
ton lies  that  country  of  the  Stanislaus 
River  where  Bret  Harte's  famous  so- 
ciety met,  and  over  in  here  lies  Melones, 
Jackass  Hill  from  which  Mark  Twain 
set  forth  for  his  prospecting  trip.  Slum- 
gullion  is  not  to  be  forgotten  and  Roar- 
ing Camp  still  holds  the  spirit  of  "Cher- 
okee Sal"  and  Sandy  Tipton.  And  over 
the  rest  linger  the  shades  of  Mr.  Oak- 
hurst  and  Tom  Simpson.  Tuttletown 
Sonora,  Squabble  Town,  Poverty  Hill, 
Black  Leg  Gulch,  Coarse  Gold,  Chinese 
Camp,  Big  Oak  Flat,  Buck  Meadows 
and  Angel's  all  have  a  tale  for  our  West- 
ern-Eastern magazines,  but  it  is  of  the 
past! 

Were  not  these  same  towns  immor- 
talized by  these  Western  authors  who 
depicted  life  as  it  was,  so  that  they  will 
never  die?  Can  we  of  today  not  picture 
the  West  as  it  is  to  immortalize  it  for 
the  time  to  come? 

Nothing  is  left  of  this  thriving  West 
of  the  50's  but  a  few  signs  of  traditions. 
True,  the  old  mines  still  are  being 
mined,  but  how?  We  ask  you  to  study 
the  improvements,  the  people  who  work 
them,  how  they  are  worked,  where  these 
people  live?  It  is  a  story  told  in  a  far 
different  language  than  that  used  in  the 
Western-Eastern  publications. 

If  the  West  is  to  be  depicted  as  the 
West  of  the  olden  days,  let  it  be  as 
from  the  lips  of  those  inhabitants  of 
such  places  now  land  marks  of  the  coun- 
try. Truly  California's  gold  of  this  re- 
gion lies  in  the  memories  kept  green  in 
the  tales  of  men  known  to  all.  But  if 
it  is  to  be  the  West  of  today,  it  will 
speak  of  a  silent  country,  of  pink  ging- 
ham aprons,  of  contentment  sunny  with 
pear  orchards  which  spread  fanvvise 
across  the  tops  of  the  hills,  pear  or- 
chards that  are  loaded  down  with  new 
gold  for  old  places. 
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Trail  Ends 


IT  HAS  been  said  that  where  there 
are  mountains,   there  you   will   find 
freedom!  Let  us  add  that  where  you 
have  trails  and  winding  roadways  along, 
there  you  will  find  joyousness  and  rug- 
ged well-being! 

America,  especially  the  western  slopes, 
between  the  highlands  of  the  Sierra  and 
the  sanded  coves  that  etch  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  remains  the  mecca  of  alpen 
.stocks  and  hob  nails  for  all  time.  So 
universal  is  hiking  that  it  seems  there 
arc  certain  balmy  days  when  the  whole 
"World  and  his  Wife"  are  out  break- 
ing trail  for  somewhere  or  other — and 
this  is  as  it  should  be,  for  hiking  is  the 
most  simple  and  exhilarating  exercise 
that  may  be  enjoyed,  and  the  most 
healthful.  It  scatters  mental  cobwebs  to 
the  four  winds — it  drives  away  the  petty 
worries  that  beset  the  housebound  mor- 
tal— the  freshest  winds  are  yours  for  the 
mere  breathing,  and  the  most  glorious  of 
Nature's  pictures  are  hung  far  and  wide, 
awaiting  only  your  coming ! 

Probably  nowhere  is  hiking  more 
splendidly  popular  than  in  California. 
Here  all  trails  lead  toward  some  scenic 
treasure,  a  glimpse  of  which  is  worth 
a  full  day's  marching.  To  the  seasoned 
hiktr  whose  hob-nailed  boots  unerringly 
lead  him  over  the  more  strenuous,  hard- 
packed  trails  each  week-end,  no  trail  is 
a  hardship  even  though  at  times  progress 
becomes  a  matter  of  successive  slipping, 
sliding,  and  scramble!  It's  all  part  of 
the  day's  march,  and  more  than  worth 
while.  A  good  hiker  is  invariably  a 
good  soldier! 

With  skylines  beckoning  like  irresisti- 
ble sirens,  and  the  tangy  ocean  winds 
filling  one's  lungs,  hiking  on  the  western 
edge  of  the  great  American  continent  is 
pure  joy.  Stony-hearted  and  fossilized 
must  be  he  who  can  resist  the  lure  of 
an  open  trail. 

More  and  more  the  people  are  turning 
toward  the  great  panorama  of  Outdoors 
for  pleasure  and  inspiration.  It  is  the 


By   CRISTEL   HASTINGS 

trend  of  the  times  and  bespeaks  well  for 
the  future. 

So  complicated  and  interlaced  lies  the 
great  network  of  trails  everywhere,  let 
us  consider  what  is  probably  the  most 
familiar  region  for  many  of  us,  as  typi- 
cal of  hiking  and  hikers  everywhere — 
that  glorious  country  which  flares  all 
about  the  northern  shorelines  of  San 
Francisco  Bay — the  County  of  Marin, 
with  Mt.  Tamalpais  as  the  lofty  hub  of 
trail  ends.  This  well-beloved  region  of- 


you  in  your  rambles,  there  you  will,  in- 
evitably, find  the  gaily-clad  hiker  finding 
genuine  happiness  in  the  wide  domain 
under  suns  and  skies  rather  than  in  the 
crowded,  granite-bound  canyons  of  cities. 
No  western  wilderness  is  so  remote  but 
that  the  echo  of  a  laugh  may  ring  out 
across  some  wooded  gorge,  or  the  faint 
strumming  of  a  ukelele  may  be  caught 
up  by  the  sea  wind  and  tossed  about  into 
the  airy  nothingness  of  a  fairy  song  far 
away.  The  turn  of  some  long,  long 
trail  may  be  brightened  for  a  fleeting 
moment  bv  the  flutter  of  a  red  bandana 


Bolinaj  Bay  and  the  Lagoon 

reach    out    to    welcome    the 

traveller 


fers  its  medley  of  scenic  treasures  in 
amazing  measure,  and  no  merest  by-path 
is  without  its  pictorial  reward.  Even 
the  weather  remains  a  negligible  quan- 
tity with  the  happy  hiker,  and  no  day 
in  the  year  is  entirely  void  of  its  quota 
of  nomads  along  all  trails.  Hundreds 
of  thousands  of  hikers  flock  annually 
over  the  maze  of  trails  radiating  about 
Mt.  Tamalpais  on  every  side,  and  many 
of  them  are  sun-browned,  clear-eyed  vet- 
erans of  the  more  rigorous  trails  and 
trips. 

True  pilgrims  of  the  trails  they  are — 
md    no   matter   where   fancy   may   lead 


i\o  matter  where  you  turn 
you  mill  find  beauty,  beauty 
in  civilization  such  as  The 
Jlpine  Dam,  Marin  County 


or  some  plaid  "lumberjack"  shirt!  Boots 
bandanas,  and  knickers  are  the  raiment 
of  the  multitude,  for  their  wearers  are 
men,  women,  young  and  old,  and  all  re- 
spond to  the  great  call  that  draws  them 
to  the  hills,  to  the  canyons  and  to  the 
open  shorelines. 

The  Tamalpais  country  is  the  region 
ideal — it  is  the  land  of  enticement — its 
lure  and  charm  are  as  old  as  the  yellow 
sunsets  that  paint  the  hills  in  the  late 
afternoon — as  fresh  as  the  salt-seasoned 
winds  that  race  in  from  the  Nipponese 
horizon,  and  as  clean  as  the  sifted  sands 
that  glisten  through  the  whispering  foam 
along  the  crescent  shoreline  at  Bolinas 
and  Willow  Camp. 

Marin  County  itself  is  a  wide,  some- 
what triangular  peninsula  serving  as  the 
northern  portal  of  the  Golden  Gate. 
The  long  arms  of  San  Francisco  Bay 
bound  the  County  on  the  east  and  south- 
east. The  western  shoreline  runs  down 
into  the  sea,  thus  affording  the  hiker  a 
wide  array  of  marine  trails  from  which 
to  choose.  Northward  from  Marin  lies 
Sonoma  County,  carrying  on  the  splen- 
did succession  of  carefree  hills  and  val- 
leys, with  threadlike  trails  weaving  the 
region  into  a  splendid  fabric  that  ex- 
tends northward  beyond  Mendocino  and 
Humboldt  and  Del  Norte  Counties, 
even  on  into  Oregon.  Nor  is  there  an 
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The  Fire    Trail  of  San  Geronimo  Ridge  is   only   one  of 
the  many  wonders  to  greet  the  wanderer's  eyes 


end  to  scenic  ways  that  lead  toward  the 
Northern  Lights  and  probably  melt  in 
the  Aurora  Borealis,  for  all  we  know! 

However,  as  this  may  not  be  a  tale  of 
the  wilderness  traversed  by  the  North- 
west Mounted  Police  in  their  zeal  "to 
get  their  man,"  let  us  confine  our  ram- 
blings  to  Marin  and  the  Tamalpais 
country  in  general  before  we  get  mixed 
up  with  dog-teams  and  flounder  in  snow- 
drifts! 

ALMOST  every  hiking  excursion 
into  Marin  begins,  sooner  or  later, 
somewhere  or  other,  on  a  Northwestern 
Pacific  ferryboat  or  train.  At  Sausalito 
connection  is  made  between  ferry  and 
train — and  the  rest  of  the  way  is  yours 
— freedom  of  choice  as  to  destination 
and  direction. 

Mt.  Tamalpais,  once  shunned  through 
superstitious  dread  by  the  Indians,  the 
ancient  tribes  of  the  Hoo-kee-e-kos,  who 
believed  this  2608-foot  volcanic  cone  the 
abiding  place  of  evil  spirits  who  kept 
a  weather  eye  open  for  unwary  redskins, 
claims  more  ascendants  each  year  than 
any  other  peak  under  the  rule  of  the 
Stars  and  Stripes !  Afoot  and  by  train 
they  come — laughing,  singing  hordes  of 
carefree  mortals — clad  in  linen  and  khaki 
and  buckskin — hatless  save  for  the  in- 
evitable bandana  of  joyous  hue,  indis- 
putable badge  of  the  "wide  open  spaces" 


— nor  is  it  amiss  along  these  Redwood- 
bordered  trails  that  lead  almost  into  the 
sky !  Kodaks — sweaters — lunches — skil- 
lets and  dusky  coffee  pots — and  always, 
the  trusty  and  indispensable  "uke"  for 
the  sake  of  spontaneous  melody !  For  he 
who  walks  must  sing! 

A  hike  to  the  summit  of  Tamalpais  is 
nothing  much  to  brag  about  so  far  as 
actual  physical  achievement  counts — but 
it  is  something  too  good  to  miss  or  over- 
look !  Ascent  is  easily  possible  in  a 
couple  of  hours — it  all  depends  on  the 
amount  of  common  sense  you  have  ex- 
pended in  the  selection  of  your  foot  gear. 
The  lilting  comradery  of  the  trails  ren- 
ders fatigue  an  unrealized  thing,  as  a 
rule! 

Glorious  vistas  unfold  themselves  like 
swift-blooming  Morning  Glories!  And 
such  they  are — glories  of  the  morning — 
these  flowery  scenes  all  about ! 

Climbing  above  the  valley  foliage — 
the  Redwoods,  the  Laurels,  the  Mad- 
ronas,  and  the  Maples — the  trails  grad- 
ually lose  their  aerial  ornamentations 
until  there  remain  only  the  gnarled 
scrubbiness  of  the  faithful  Manzanita 
and  the  chapparal  coating  of  the  moun- 
tain slopes,  and  no  view  is  obstructed  by 
things  that  grow. 

A  breathless  cycle  of  indescribable 
loveliness  is  the  reward  once  the  hiker 


gains  the  top:  an  ocean  scintillating 
away  down  the  afternoon  path  of  the 
sun,  with  maybe  a  misty  scarf  of  low- 
hanging  fog  draped  softly  around  the 
Farallones — the  white  line  of  breakers 
breathing  their  last  against  the  edge  of  a 
continent — the  far  away  mountain  tops 
of  St.  Helena,  Diablo,  and  the  serrated 
saw-tooth  edge  of  the  bluish  Santa  Cruz 
range  half-drifting  in  a  sea  of  purple 
haze  until  they  look  for  all  the  world 
like  lonely,  misplaced  islands  set  here 
and  there  without  regard  to  an  aerial 
consistency ! 

Valleys  and  sun-warmed  hills  are 
everywhere — peninsulas  and  marsh  lands, 
with  the  cool,  lazy  fingers  of  the  Bay 
groping  among  them  when  tides  run 
high — flowers  and  hills  and  homes,  and 
trails  ever  running  in  between.  Tamal- 
pais and  her  paths  are  so  famous — now 
that  we  have  once  attained  her  crest,  let 
us  search  out  some  of  the  myriads  of 
scenic  lanes  that  lie  about  the  lower 
slopes — roads  and  trails,  and  lonely  lit- 
tle paths  half-overgrown  with  ferns  and 
hazelnut  bushes,  each  with  its  hosts 
of  hikers  singing  along,  forgetting  their 
weariness  in  song,  if  weary  they  ever  be! 

It  may  be  we  can  follow  a  fire-trail  as 
a  short-cut — one  of  the  wide  swaths  the 
Fire  Rangers  keep  cleared  of  brush  and 
grass  for  the  safety  of  the  hills  and  the 
woods.  In  spite  of  their  usual  rugged 
steepness  these  fire-trails  often  offer  a 
pleasing  diversion — some  new  bit  of 
scenery  not  visible  from  the  beaten  paths. 
The  more  you  walk  the  fire-trails,  by  the 
way,  the  more  you  help  the  Rangers  in 
their  splendid  work  by  keeping  the  way 
free  of  grass  and  fast-growing  brush, 
thus  doing  your  bit  in  diminishing  the 
eternal  fire  hazard. 

In  the  mind  of  the  universe  familiar 
with  Nature's  offerings,  Mt.  Tamalpais 
is  associated  invariably  with  Muir 
Woods,  and  vice  versa.  Nor  is  this  a 
matter  of  wonder,  for  the  two  attrac- 
tions— one  a  lofty  peak  overlooking  land 
and  sea — the  other  a  300-odd  acre  pri- 
meval woodland  of  Sequoia  (semper- 
virens)  tucked  away  in  a  friendly  canyon 
along  the  lower  western  shoulder  of 
shaggy  Tamalpais  and  a  low  ridge  of 
shore  hills  between  this  sheltered  canyon 
and  the  sea — Muir  Woods  is  as  much  a 
part  of  the  Tamalpais  topography  as  salt 
is  of  the  ocean.  A  network  of  trails  lead 
into  Muir  Woods,  or,  you  may  rest  your 
pedal  extremities  and  ride  down  the 
grade  from  the  summit  of  Tamalpais  or 
Mesa  into  Muir  Woods  on  a  gravity 
car!  But,  however  you  elect  to  go,  you 
cannot  have  seen  Marin  until  you  have 
wandered  intimately  among  the  ancient, 
patient  monarchs  foregathered  in  the 
peaceful  and  protected  solitude  of  Muir 
Woods. 

(Continued  on  Page  89) 
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EVERYONE  on  the  Peninsula  ex- 
pected young  Manners  to  marry 
the  Donovan  girl,"  said  old  Mrs. 
Kimbcrly,  once,  including — and  especi- 
ally— Peggy  Donovan  herself.  But  at 
that,  she  was  entitled  to,  for  he  was  as 
much  of  her  making  as  if  she'd  skulped 
him  out  of  modeling  clay!" 

Tommy  Manners  was  well  worth  the 
conjecture.  His  father,  old  Marmaduke 
Manners,  had  left  him  three  millions 
or  possibly  four;  there  had  always  been 
a  little  doubt  in  peoples'  minds  as  to 
the  exact  amount.  His  estate,  whose 
trimly  barbered  lawn  paused  with  pa- 
trician precision  where  the  riotous  Don- 
ovan meadows  came  tumbling  to  meet 
them,  was  the  largest  and  finest  among 
all  the  fine  large  ones  along  the  High- 
way between  San  Francisco  and  Menlo 
Park,  and  he  was  broad  shouldered  and 
slim  waisted  and  open  handed  and  open 
hearted,  and  singularly  unspoiled.  Peggy 
Donovan  was  largely  responsible  for 
that.  She  had  brought  him  up  by  hand 
from  the  time  they  were  out  of  their 
nurseries. 

"Virginia  Manners  is  probably  turn- 
ing in  her  grave,"  Mrs.  Kimberly 
chuckled  enjoyingly,  watching  the  two 
children  as  they  raced  their  ponies  over 
the  brown  hills.  "Her  precious  Thomas 
Marmaduke  Manners  III  tearing  over 
the  landscape  with  the  granddaughter 
of  the  Maggie  Donovan  who  took  in 
washing  for  the  gold  diggers!  Best 
F.  F.  V.  blood — and  County  Mayo! 
Well,  she's  a  nice  child,  if  she  is  plain 
as  a  pike  staff,  and  it  was  honest  work. 
Who  ever  heard  of  a  Manners  doing 
anything  useful?" 

Tommy,  rudely  indifferent  to  little 
girls  in  general,  let  Peggy  tag  him  about, 
unrebuked.  She  had  just  as  many  slivers 
in  her  knees  as  he  had,  and  many  more 
freckles  on  her  nose,  and  he  taught  her 
to  scorn  tears  and  pick  up  snakes  by 
the  tail. 

"You  can  come  with  me  everywhere," 
he  said  handsomely,  "because  I  don't 
mind  you,  even  if  you  are  only  a  girl, 
if  you'll  just  remember  things  for  me. 
Letters  and  presents  and  all  that  stuff." 
He  made  a  lavish  and  careless  gesture. 
"You  just  tell  me  when  I  ought  to  do 
things,  and  I'll  do  "em." 

That,  in  a  line,  expressed  their  re- 
lationship. She  told  him  when  he  ought 
to  do  things,  and  he  did  them,  easily, 
blithely,  generously, — letters  to  guar- 
dians, dollars  slipped  into  the  dark  palm 
of  the  red-headed  stable  boy,  the  birth- 
day of  the  lean-faced  housekeeper  who 
had  presided  over  Los  Robles  ever  since 
his  smallest  motherless  memory.  And 
presently,  by  easy  and  hardly  remarked 
stages,  they  grew  up. 


It  Matters  Not 

By  RUTH  COMFORT  MITCHELL 

Tommy  ambled  pleasantly  through 
Stanford,  making  the  'varsity,  making 
the  baseball  team,  getting  his  letter  for 
track  work,  still  cared  little  for  girls, 
but  girls  cared  brazenly,  cunningly, 
desperately  for  Tommy,  and  their  moth- 
ers aided  and  abetted  them  shamelessly. 
They  gave  gay  dinners  for  him,  with 
the  table  decorations  all  in  Stanford 
cardinal  and  tiny  footballs  for  favors, 
and  often  they  said  with  heavy  arch- 
ness— "I'm  letting  you  take  dear  Peg 
in, — isn't  that  sweet  of  me?" — and  then 
put  their  own  daughters  on  his  left  on 
the  sound  principle  that  you  never  can 
tell  till  you  try,  and  anyhow,  it  wasn't 
announced  yet. 

Peggy  had  been  the  plainest  of  chil- 
dren and  she  was  a  plain  girl  in  a  per- 
fectly nice,  wholesome,  resigned  sort  of 
way.  The  freckles  had  retreated  re- 
luctantly until  only  a  stubborn  half 
dozen  defenders  were  left  to  hold  the 
bridge  of  her  nose,  and  there  was  a 
sense  of  pulsing  vitality  about  her  which 
was  very  pleasant.  She  kept  wisely  to 
the  smartest  of  sport  clothes  and  stayed 
out  of  doors  as  much  as  possible,  where 
she  manifestly  belonged. 

"Old  Peg  is  really  rather  splendid  on 
a  horse,"  Mrs.  Kimberly  admitted. "Pity 
she  can't  ride  in  to  dinners  and  dances!" 

Peggy  planned  for  Tommy,  from 
his  house  parties  to  his  brisk  be- 
nevolences,— loans  to  boys  working 
their  way  through  college,  tired  little 
clerks  whose  employers  told  them  sud- 
denly they  could  have  an  extra  fort- 
night on  pay,  mothers  who  were  notified 
to  take  their  gophered-toothed  children 
to  expensive  orthodonists — "Gad,  but 
you're  a  wonder  for  nosing  things  out, 
Puggy,"  said  Tommy  with  warm  ad- 
miration. "I'm  keen  enough  to  do  it, 
but  I'm  such  a  blind  bat!  What  would 
I  ever  do  without  you,  old  girl?" 

Peggy  never  intended  to  let  him  find 
out.  He  was  a  blind  bat,  she  reflected 
indulgently,  not  to  see  that  she  meant 
to  him  all  that  he  meant  to  her,  but 
he  would  see,  presently,  and  meanwhile 
she  built  herself  into  his  life  more  firm- 
ly and  unalterably  every  day.  Peggy 
was  not  much  of  a  reader;  she  never 
stayed  in  the  house  long  enough,  but 
now  and  then  bits  of  verse  on  calen- 
dars or  framed  things  hanging  on  walls 
caught  her  eye  and  wedged  themselves 
into  her  memory.  The  two  she  really 
remembered  were  the  ones  she  liked 
best  and  least.  The  first  was  blunt  and 
bracing ;  it  had  to  do  with  being  the 
captain  of  your  soul,  no  matter  how 
strait  the  gate  was.  Tommy  liked 
that  one,  too,  and  he  understood  it. 


He  had  always  been  captain  of  some- 
thing or  other  ever  since  his  kinder- 
garten days,  and  he  quite  saw  that  you 
had  to  call  the  plays,  even  with  your 
soul ;  you  had  to  keep  it  in  its  place 
and  tell  it  where  to  head  in. 

The  other  one  irritated  Peggy  un- 
speakably. It  was  a  mild  and  gentle 
thing  which  recommended  being  serene 
and  folding  your  hands  and  waiting  for 
your  own  to  come  to  you.  Probably  the 
reason  why  it  annoyed  her  so  was  that 
it  was  what  she  was  doing  all  the  time 
— waiting  for  her  own  to  come  to  her. 
It  was  her  career,  her  profession.  She 
managed  to  be  serene  in  the  sense  that 
she  was  not  worried,  but  she  did  not 
fold  her  hands.  She  kept  golf  clubs 
and  tennis  rackets  and  oars  and  reins 
in  them,  and  they  were  good  looking 
hands,  brown  and  powerful.  Looking 
at  them  you  had  a  feeling  that  they 
would  never  relax  their  grip  on  any- 
thing they  wanted. 

Young  Manners  was  a  creature  of 
boundless  energy,  and  when  he  had  defi- 
nitely if  reluctantly  finished  with  foot- 
ball and  found  golf  and  polo  beginning 
to  pall  he  decided  suddenly  to  go  off 
and  climb  mountains.  "Gad,  but  I  wish 
you  could  come  with  me,  Puggy!"  he 
said  regretfully.  "All  silly  rot  that 
you  can't!  Rather  have  you  than  any 
of  the  fellows,  but  I  suppose  it's  hardly 
done  in  the  front  circles!" 

Peggy  could  think  of  a  quite  simple 
and  obvious  way  in  which  the  matter 
might  be  arranged,  but  she  suggested 
a  fraternity  brother  named  Reddy 
Smith,  and  drove  them  up  to  town  and 
saw  them  off  for  the  high  Sierras.  She 
would  have  revelled  in  the  trip,  but  at 
any  rate,  it  was  better  than  having  him 
in  San  Francisco,  on  the  Peninsula,  the 
prey  of  all  the  pretty  huntresses.  .  .  . 

He  was  back  in  three  weeks  with  a 
badly  fractured  leg.  He  was  uncom- 
municative about  it,  but  talk  bubbled  up 
and  over  in  his  friend.  Reddy  had  slipped 
and  fallen,  and  landed  on  a  ledge, 
stunned ;  Tommy  had  come  after  him, 
cleverly  and  capably,  at  great  risk  to 
himself,  roused  him  and  heartened  him, 
and  got  him  up  at  last.  Then,  being 
spent  and  breathless,  Tommy  had 
tripped  in  a  coil  of  rope  and  taken  a 
nasty  spill,  with  his  leg  twisted  under 
him.  These  were  the  facts,  sufficiently 
fine  in  themselves,  which  glittered  splen- 
didly in  the  telling  by  Reddy  Smith, 
the  re-telling  by  city  and  suburb. 

But  Tommy,  Peggy  rejoiced  to  see, 
was  only  abashed  and  bored  by  it  all, 
and  keen  for  the  partial  seclusion  of 
home.  The  leg  was  slow  in  mending : 
there  were  long  and  lazy  days  in  steam- 
er chairs.  When  Peggy  did  not  come 
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early  to  Los  Robles  he  had  himself 
taken  over  to  Kilkenny  Hall. 

"Peg'll  land  him  this  time,  bless  her 
heart,"  said  old  Mrs.  Kimberly  with 
hearty  satisfaction.  "Ministering  angel 
stuff;  pain  and  anguish  wringing  the 
brow  or  the  leg, — it  all  comes  to  the 
same  thing.  Though  God  knows  poor 
old  Peg  has  never  been  uncertain,  coy 
and  hard  to  please.  The  only  uncer- 
tainty about  the  whole  thing  has  been 
whether  or  not  she'd  lose  him  to  some 
animated  lip  stick  before  he  comes  to 
his  senses  if  any." 

They  were  the  best  days  Peggy  had 
ever  known.  The  houses  sat  well  back 
from  the  Highway!  the  hum  of  motor 
traffic  came  faintly,  like  incidental  music 
to  their  dialogue,  and  people  let  them 
more  or  less  alone.  Mrs.  Kimberly, 
dealing  largely  with  the  spirit  instead 


as  plain  as  you  hear  me  now,  just  the 
way  you  said  it  one  day,  years  ago, 
when  we  were  riding  in  the  hills — 'It 
matters  not  how  strait  the  gate'  you 
said,  easy  and  natural.  I  jumped,  I'm 
telling  you,  and  looked  around.  I  ac- 
tually thought  you'd  come  up  behind 
me.  I  suppose  it  sounds  fishy  enough, 
but  it's  true.  Well,  then  it  was  all 
right.  I  just  knew  that  it — didn't  mat- 
ter, and  I  went  down  and  got  him." 
His  grin  was  rather  sheepish.  "Funny, 
wasn't  it?" 

"Yes,"  said  Peggy,  huskily,  but  man- 
aging to  grin  back.  Yes,  Tommy,  it  was 
funny."  Then,  because  that  seemed  a 
shabby  word  for  so  shining  an  occasion, 
she  groped  for  a  better  one.  "But  it 
was  fine,  too,  Tommy,  finel  It  was — " 

He  cut  in,  hastily.  "It  was  just  the 
same  old  stuff,  Puggy, — you  telling  me 


To  the  Manner's  Home  He  Brought  His  Bride 


of  the  letter,  gave  out  the  bulletin  that 
debutantes  would  only  waste  their  time ; 
he  was  Peggy's, — they  could  take  her 
word  for  it. 

Once  Tommy  came  out  of  a  long 
silence,  flushed  and  shame-faced,  and 
opened  his  heart.  "You  know,  Puggy, 
I  sort  of  cashed  in  on  one  of  your  jing- 
les, that  day.  That  'strait  gate'  thing, 
— remember?" 

Peggy  remembered. 

"Well,  it  was  when  I  got  to  the 
edge  of  that  blue-white,  shimmering 
slope,  sleek  as  a  full-dress  shirt  front. 
Reddy  wasn't  moving.  I  called  and  he 
didn't  answer.  I  honestly  thought  he 
was  dead,  but  of  course  I  knew  there 
was  a  chance  he  was  just  winded  from 
the  fall.  Then — gad,  Puggy,  it  doesn't 
listen  very  well,  does  it? — but  I  was 
scared  stiff.  Scared  green — no,  scared 
yellow.  Well,  I  was  backing  away, 
leaving  him  .  .  .  then  I  heard  you,  just 


when  I  ought  to  do  things,  and  me  do- 


ing  em 


It  was  a  very  vibrant  moment,  large 
with  possibilities,  but  it  merely  hung 
about  for  sixty  unusually  long  seconds 
and  then  went  its  way. 

A  fortnight  later,  when  Tommy  was 
beginning  to  hobble  about  on  crutches, 
Peggy's  third  cousin,  Evelyn  Tyler, 
came  out  from  Chicago  to  visit  at  Kil- 
kenny Hall. 

"Good  Lord,"  said  Tommy,  crossly, 
"why  the  deuce  did  you  ask  her  just 
now,  when  I  need  you  all  the  time?" 

Peggy's  pulses  sang.  "I  didn't  ask 
her  just  now.  It's  been  one  of  those 
rubber  stamp  invitations,  lying  about 
for  years." 

"Well,  you  might  have  headed  her 
off,"  he  grumbled,  "me  horse-the-com- 
bat — and  you  run  out  on  me!" 

He  was  a  blind  bat.  When  would  he 
recast  his  dramatis  personae?  There 


was  no  question  of  his  wanting  and 
needing  her;  it  merely  required  a  men- 
tal readjustment — "Why,  by  gad,  I'll 
marry  her!  Then  I'll  always  have  her 
when  I  want  her,  and  it'll  save  tele- 
phoning and  waiting  around !"  Peggy, 
in  spite  of  her  scorn  of  the  mild  verse, 
was  really  very  serene  in  her  waiting, 
just  then.  It  was  even  quite  possible 
that  her  little  cousin — a  soft,  silly,  hot- 
house thing,  might  hasten  matters,  by 
force  of  contrast.  He  would  see,  pres- 
ently. 

Peggy  asked  in  most  of  the  Penin- 
sula and  a  large  section  of  smart  San 
Francisco  to  meet  Miss  Tyler,  and  when 
Tommy  arrived,  rather  sulky  and  re- 
bellious, she  led  him  at  once  to  her 
house-guest. 

Evelyn  Tyler's  hair  made  a  faint 
aureole  about  her  small  face  and  her 
eyes  were  very  cool  and  shallow.  She 
gave  the  effect  of  an  angel  out  of  'a 
Fra  Angelica  frieze,  and  there  were 
three  Egyptian  bracelets  of  dull  green 
glass  which  tinkled  flatly  whenever  she 
moved  her  right  arm.  She  stayed  very 
quietly  in  one  place  and  spoke,  seldom, 
and  with  a  childish  stammer  which  most 
people  found  extremely  appealing.  It 
gave  her  the  air  of  a  very  gentle,  rather 
scared  little  girl ;  only  the  firm,  round 
breasts,  frankly  outlined  by  the  soft 
stuff  of  her  quaint  frock,  gave  hint  of 
maturity. 

She  began  to  talk  shyly  to  Tommy, 
looking  up  at  him  as  he  towered  over 
her,  resting  on  his  crutches.  She  h-h- 
had  h-h-heard  so  much  of  him,  of  the 
w-w-wonderful  thing  he'd  done — 

Tommy,  who  had  taken  the  hero 
stuff  as  Peggy  called  it,  with  honest  dis- 
taste, now  flushed  hotly  and  moistly 
and  hung  upon  her  words,  and  old  Mrs. 
Kimberly,  who  had  been  pulling  up  her 
scarf  and  asking  Peggy  if  she  meant 
to  murder  them  with  her  howling 
draughts,  heard  him  ask  the  newcomer 
if  she  didn't  want  to  come  out  on  the 
porch,  away  from  the  frightful  heat. 
"Well,  that's  the  neatest  capture  I've 
seen  in  many  a  long  night,"  she  ejacu- 
lated, following  them  brazenly  with  her 
lorgnette.  "Clapped  her  net  over  him 
and  pinned  him  to  the  wall !" 

Peggy  heard  her.  "Tommy  is  pledged 
to  'play  nice'  with  my  little  cousin," 
she  said,  gallantly.  "Isn't  she  cunning?" 

"Yes,"  said  the  old  woman,  regard- 
ing her  narrowly.  "Yes,  she's  cunning, 
your  little  cousin.  Cunning  like  a  fox. 
Look  out,  Peggy  Donovan!"  She  came 
closer  to  her  and  laid  a  wrinkled  old 
claw,  richly  jeweled,  on  the  girl's  arm, 
and  lowered  her  voice.  "Peg,  you  keep 
your  eyes  open !  I  know  he's  never  cared 
a  button  for  girls,  but  she  isn't  girl ; 
she's — mermaid.  She  makes  my  flesh 
creep.  She'll  put  the  come-hither  on 
him,  I'll  tell  you." 
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"Well,"  said  Peggy,  sensing  the  real 
friendliness  but  keeping  her  chin  up, 
"what  can  I  do  ahout  it?" 

"Marry  him  in  the  morning,"  the 
dowager  urged,  breathing  hard.  "Marry 
him  in  the  morning,  or — better  still — 
strangle  her  in  her  sleep,  tonight!" 

THOMAS  MARMADUKE  MAN- 
NERS III,  and  Evelyn  Marianne 
Tyler  were  married  at  Kilkenny  Hall, 
and  old  Jimmy  Donovan  gave  the  bride 
away,  and  when  the  Bishop  wanted  so- 
norously to  know  whether  there  was 
any  reason  why  this  man  and  this  wo- 
man— old  Mrs.  Kimberly  gave  a  dis- 
tinctly audible  sniff.  "At  least  a  thou- 
sand reasons,"  she  told  the  woman  next 
to  her  in  a  hissing  whisper,  "chief  among 
them,  the  Maid  of  Honor!" 

Peggy  in  pink  tulle  was  intensely 
pathetic  to  her,  in  spite  of  her  fine  and 
sporting  spirit,  her  air  of  having  made 
the  match.  The  old  woman  told  her- 
self that  poor  Peg  hadn't  really  begun 
to  suffer  yet;  she  was  still  stunned  by 
the  suddenness  of  it ;  like  a  man  with 
a  bullet  in  him.  She  blinked  her  bright 
little  eyes  and  blew  her  fine  old  eagle 
beak  hard.  "Well,  Peg  Donovan,  you 
brought  him  up,  but  she'll  bring  him 
down!  Little — green — lizard!"  The 
words  came  hostilely  between  shut 
teeth.  "You  wait;  you  stand  by;  your 
boy'll  need  you  yet!" 

Tommy  took  his  bride  abroad  for 
more  than  a  year  and  did  a  lot  of  climb- 
ing in  Switzerland,  and  made  rather  a 
name  for  himself,  and  Peggy  stayed  on 
at  Menlo,  presiding  over  Kilkenny 
Lodge  and  her  father,  buying  herself 
a  new  five  gaited  High  School  horse 
and  even  smarter  sport  clothes  than 
usual.  "Good  boy,  Peggy,"  said  old 
Mrs.  Kimberly,  nodding  approval.  "No 
running  away,  no  going  in  for  good 
works;  business  as  usual!" 

Evelyn  wrote  pretty  little  letters  to 
her  cousin  now  and  then:  Tommy  was 
always  climbing  mountains  which  was 
rather  a  bore;  Zermatt  was  a  stupid 
place  to  stay.  Tommy  sent  short  and 
blissfully  happy  scrawls, — it  was  great, 
it  was  bully,  it  was  a  rotten  shame  old 
Puggy  wasn't  there.  Why  didn't  she 
come  over  and  join  them?  (Why,  in- 
deed, since  it  mattered  not?  But  that 
was  one  strait  gate  she  need  not  enter!) 
He  had  done  the  Matterhorn  from  the 
Italian  side,  with  a  fellow  named  Roy- 
lemore,  an  Englishman,  a  perfectly  reg- 
ular guy  even  if  he  did  have  a  title  tied 
to  him.  Puggy  would  like  him.  He 
meant  to  bring  him  back  to  Menlo.  He 
was  a  bear  at  climbing. 

And  then,  out  of  a  placid  sky,  dropped 
a  bomb  of  hideous  disaster.  Tommy 
Manners  was  blind.  Tear  blotted  scrib- 
bles from  Evelyn,  terse  notes  from  Lord 
Roylemore,  gave  scant  details.  He  had 
gone  on  a  desperately  dangerous  climb 


alone,  against  all  advice;  he  had  been 
lost  for  three  days;  he  had  gone  snow 
blind.  Roylemore  and  a  very  old  guide 
who  rarely  climbed  any  more,  had  found 
him  and  brought  him  in,  exhausted,  out 
of  his  head,  sightless.  The  blindness 
had  not  alarmed  them  at  first;  it  was 
held  to  be  a  temporary  thing.  But  some- 
thing had  gone  wrong,  some  complica- 
tion,— the  Zermatt  doctor  had  done 
something — or  neglected  to  do  some- 
thing. Then  the  great  eye  man  in  Paris 
had  said  that  there  was  no  hope.  He 
was  conscious  of  light ;  he  realized  dark 
masses  against  the  light;  that  was  all, 
and  that  was  all  there  would  ever  be. 
Peggy  schooled  his  friends  and  his 
servants  not  to  wail  over  him.  "Mr. 
Tommy  won't  want  pity,"  she  warned 
the  lean  faced  housekeeper,  weeping 
whole  heartedly  as  she  made  Los  Robles 


and  then  followed  Peggy  out  into  the 
hall  and  cried  heartily  into  her  price- 
less handkerchief.  "Your  boy's  a  brick," 
she  gulped.  "Stand  by  him,  Peggy.  She 
won't." 

Peggy  stood  by.  She  read  endlessly 
to  him.  Evelyn  could  not  read  aloud 
on  account  of  the  little  stammer  which 
people  found  so  charming.  Peggy  wrote 
his  letters,  because  she  had  taught  her- 
self to  type  rapidly  on  a  small  portable 
machine  with  two  fingers,  and  Evelyn's 
pretty  little  chirography  was  a  slow  and 
toilsome  thing. 

"Besides,"  said  Tommy,  "I  don't 
want  her  to  feel  tied, — you  know  what 
I  mean,  Puggy!  It's  bad  enough  for 
her,  the  Lord  knows,  without  making 
her  wait  on  me!  But  you,  old  girl, — I 
don't  care  how  much  I  impose  on  you!" 
The  gallant  old  grin  again.  "Gad,  it's 


There  <was  a  rustle  of 
skirts,  a  tinkle — a  tinkle 
he  <well  knew  —  which 
mingled  luith  the  heavy 
sweetness  of  the  garden 
pinks  and  would  not 
leave  him 


ready  to  receive  her  master  and  mistress 
and  Lord  Roylemore.  "Try  not  to  wait 
on  him  too  much.  Try  to  act  as  if  he 
could  see." 

"Well,  it'll  be  grand  to  have  him 
home,  if  it  is  dark  he'll  be  all  the  long 
days  of  the  world,"  the  woman  choked. 
"Grand  and  good  to  have  him  here, 
God  love  him." 

"And  Mrs.  Manners,  too,"  said  Peg- 
gy, brightly. 

"Yes,  of  course,  Miss,"  she  assented 
submissively.  "But — aren't  they  the 
queer  strange  bracelets  she  does  always 
be  wearing?  Always  you'll  hear  'em 
before  you  see  herself.  Fair  makes  me 
creep,  it  does.  Rattling  .  .  rattling  .  .  . 
just  like  a — "  she  caught  herself  up  and 
bent  over  a  jar  of  jolly  red  toyon  ber- 
ries. 

TOMMY  was  very  fine  about  his 
trouble.  His  attitude  was  entirely 
characteristic.  "Rotten  luck,  of  course, 
but  considering  what  an  eyeful  I'd  had 
before  the  lights  went  out,  I  oughtn't 
to  crab!" 

Mrs.  Kimberly  was  the  first  to  call 
on  him.  She  rallied  and  chaffed  him 


worse  than  the  old  days! — You  telling 
me  when  I  ought  to  do  things,and  then 
you  have  to  do  'em  for  me!" 

Her  heart  sang  under  her  black  and 
orange  sweater.  What  if  he  should  see, 
after  all!  If  he  had  had  to  lose  his 
sight  to  gain  his  vision  ? 

Old  Mrs.  Kimberly  reported  to  the 
Peninsula  on  Lord  Roylemore.  "Nice, 
clean,  pink,  tubbed  young  Briton,"  she 
said.  "But  he  hasn't  a  sou,  and  he's  not 
a  marrying  man,  my  dears,  much  as  I 
hate  to  break  it  to  you.  Awfully  down 
on  titles  marrying  American  money. 
Had  a  cousin,  it  seems,  who  married 
a  Pittsburg  millionairess  and  treated 
her  scandalously,  and  this  boy's  a  fana- 
tic on  the  subject.  Devoted  to  Tommy. 
See  how  he's  staying  on." 

Peggy  saw  how  he  was  staying  on, 
and  wondered  a  little.  There  was  a 
bond  between  him  and  Tommy,  of 
course,  but  after  all,  they  were  inar- 
ticulate creatures  and  they  hadn't  very 
much  to  say  to  each  other  indoors.  Their 
chief  congeniality  was  for  the  world  of 
vigorous  motion.  The  Englishman  vis- 
ibly shrank  from  talking  about  sports 
(Continued  on  Page  88) 
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CAST  OF  CHARACTERS 

The   Prologue. 
First   Hag 
Second  Hag 
Prince  Ivan  Tsarevitch 
Kastchei,  the  Dark  Spirit. 
Zhar-Ptitsa,  the  Fire  Bird. 
Scene :    The  castle  of  Kastchei  in  a 
dark  wood. 

The  Prologue  Speaks  Before  the  Curtain 

Gentlemen: — I  am  the  Prologue,  a 
dull  thing  fashioned  to  play  voice  to 
dull  authors.  Tonight  I  stand  twixt 
you  and  Fancy.  For  until  the  curtain's 
lifted  the  world  is  as  it  is. 

Behind  this  dreary  screening  lies  a 
fairy  land.  Which,  and  you  acknow- 
ledge it,  shall  live  joyously  yet  briefly — 
a  summer  butterfly  upon  a  sunbeam 
whimsey. 

A  child-like  thing  for  simple  minds, 
and  you  look  within,  filled  with 
profound  and  stirring  truths  like  all 
sweet  innocences. 

For,  at  its  end,  if  ye  be  artless,  ye 
shall  know  what  things  pass  and  what 
endure  for  all  time. 

And,  knowing  this,  ye  shall  the  bet- 
ter guess  the  meaning  of  existence. 

Scene: — A  room  in  a  gloomy  castle, 
At  center  in  back  is  a  fire-place  over 
which  is  swung  a  simmering  pot.  At 
stage  right  is  a  heavily  bolted  and  barred 
door  with  a  wicket.  A  large  cage  is 
swinging  on  a  hook  and  chain  from  the 
ceiling.  A  table  and  some  stools  and 
benches.  A  nest  with  a  golden  egg  is 
in  the  cage. 

Discovered : — Two  hags.  The  first  is 
stirring  the  pot  over  the  fire  and  the 
second  is  standing  upon  a  stool  peering 
into  the  cage. 

Second  Hag — A  golden  egg  sayest 
thou? 

First  Hag — Aye  ...  a  gold  egg. 

Second  Hag — I  cannot  see  it  (She  be- 
gins to  rattle  the  cage  door.) 

First  Hag  (in  panic,  dragging  the 
other  down  from  the  stool) — The  devil 
take  thee!  .  .  .  What  if  thou  didst  dis- 
lodge the  door? 

Second  Hag — What  indeed !  .  .  .  I 
should  have  a  clearer  vision. 

First  Hag — And  a  foul  end,  I'll  war- 
rant. .  .  .  Our  master,  Kastchei,  brooks 
no  trifling. 

Second  Hag — Cannot  an  open  door 
be  closed  again,  silly? 

First  Hag— Perhaps.  .  .  That  would 
be  as  it  would  be.  .  .  As  for  my  part, 
I  would  not  touch  a  single  bar  of  yon 


cage. 


Second  Hag — Pooh!  .  .  .  Thou  art  a 

I 


craven ! 


The  Immortals 

cA  Slavic  Fantasy  in  One  Act 

By  CHARLES  CALDWELL  DOBIE 

First  Hag — An  you  knew  the  story 
you  would  be  as  fearful. 

Second  Hag — A  golden  egg  in  a  cage  ! 
That  seems  innocent  enough. 

First  Hag — But  if  thou  knew  aught 
of  the  laying  of  it. 

Second    Hag — Well,    I   am   listening. 

First  Hag  (drawing  away) — Nay  .  .  . 
I  am  sworn  to  secrecy. 

Second  Hag — Come  .  .  .  Canst  thou 
not  drop  a  crumb  from  thy  hoard  of 
gossip  ? 

First  Hag — I  tell  thee  I  am  sworn. 

Second  Hag — To  whom — the  devil? 
(with  determination  as  she  climbs  the 
stool  again) — I'll  rattle  the  door  loose 
if  my  life  answers  for  it. 

First  Hag  (trembling  as  she  drags 
hdr  down) — Thou  fool!  .  .  .  Come 
away.  I'll  tell  thee:  yon  egg  was  laid 
by  no  less  than  the  Fire-bird  herself! 

Second  Hag  (in  a  gale  of  derisive 
laughter) — Where  heard  you  that  old 
wives'  tale?  .  .  .  Thou  wilt  tell  me  next 
she  was  caged  within. 

First  Hag — Aye,  thou  hast  guessed 
ii — for  the  space  of  one  night. 

Second  Hag  (sobered  a  bit) — What 
was  the  circumstance? 

First  Hag — Our  master  set  a  snare, 
woven  of  the  hairs  of  a  thousand  be- 
witched princesses,  in  a  golden  forest.  .  . 
And,  when  the  Fire-bird  came  thither 
to  dine  on  jeweled  pomegranates,  she 
fell  therein  and  thus  he  bore  her  home, 
struggling. 

Second   Hag — What   happened  next? 

First  Hag — He  built  yon  barred 
thing  for  her  caging  and  with  his  own 
hands  he  thrust  her  in  and  turned  the 
lock. 

Second  Hag  (sneering,  as  she  peers 
upward  at  the  cage) — Where  is  she, 
then?  ...  I  see  her  no  better  than  the 
golden  egg  of  which  thou  pratest. 

First  Hag  (chuckling) — Thou  art  as 
simple  as  our  master  before  thee  .  .  . 
One  may  capture  Beauty  but  scarcely 
confine  it.  This  he  found  to  his  sor- 
row. Next  morn  he  rose  upon  an  empty 
cage.  Nay,  not  empty,  for  in  token  of 
her  jailing  the  Fire-bird  left  that  of 
which  I  have  told  thee. 

Second  Hag — A  golden  egg? 

First  Hag — Aye. 

Second  Hag — A  fair  circumstance, 
say  I.  An  such  a  thing  were  my  portion 
I  know  my  course. 

First  Hag — Unfold  it. 

Second  Hag — I  would  get  me  a  brood- 
ing fowl  and  warm  the  egg  into  life. 
I'll  warrant  there's  a  rare  bit  of  plum- 
age bound  tight  within  its  golden 
shell. 


First     Hag     (impressively) — A     rare 
bit  of  plumage,  in  sooth :  death,  no  less ! 
Second    Hag — Death!     What    mean 


you  r 

First  Hag — Until  that  eg?  was  laid, 
our  master  was  pledged  to  immortality 
as  truly  as  the  Fire-bird  herself.    But, 
now,    his    life   hangs    upon    her   golden 
token.   Once  the  shell  is  broken,  he  dies! 
Second  Hag   (glancing  about  furtive- 
ly)— Hast  thou  never  thought  on  this? 
First  Hag    (fearfully) — Thought  on 
it? 

Second  Hag — Aye,  to  undo  him! 
First    Hag    (covering    her    face    and 
shrieking) — Oh ! 

Second  Hag — Thou  must  lack  wits. 
Why  didst  thou  not  tell  me  this  before? 
Must  we  slave  like  arrant  sluts,  tremb- 
ling in  every  limb  upon  his  favor,  with 
our  release  at  hand  ?  .  .  .  Out  upon  thy 
stupidity!  I'll  not  endure  him,  further. 
Come  let's  force  the  door  together! 

First  Hag  (shrieking  and  attempting 
to  restrain  the  other) — Nay!  Nay!  .  .  . 
Stop  I  say !  .  .  .  Thou  art  mad ! 

(They  struggle  together.    The  Sec- 
ond  Hag  finally  thrusts  the  First 
Hag     aside,     and,     mounting     the 
stool,    forces   open   the   cage   door. 
At  this  moment  a  piercingly  sweet 
melody  is  heard  off-stage.   The  two 
Hags  stand  transfixed.) 
First   Hag    (recovering  herself,   in   a 
hoarse  whisper) — The  Fire-bird! 

(They  both  run  to  the  door,  un- 
bolt it  and  fling  it  wide.  A  blind- 
ing light  flashes  through  the  open 
door  and  there  is  a  sound  of  whirr- 
ing wings.  The  hags  cover  their 
eyes.  The  light  recedes  and  the 
First  Hag  closes  and  bolts  the 
door.) 

Second  Hag — I  am  all  but  blinded 
.  .  .  'Tis  a  good  omen  .  .  .  Come,  let's 
about  our  business. 

First  Hag — Didst  thou  really  force 
the  cage  door? 

Second  Hag — I'll  warrant  I  did.  (She 
climbs   the   stool   again    and   peers   into 
the  cage  through  the  open  door.) 
First  Hag — Dost  see  it,  now? 
Second   Hag — As  clear  as   day  .   .   . 
'Tis  in  a  far  corner.     (She  thrusts  her 
hand   in    but   her   efforts  to  obtain  the 
egg  are  fruitless.) 

First  Hag — What's  amiss? 
Second    Hag — I    cannot    dislodge    it! 
First  Hag — All  evil  preserve  us!  ... 
I   knew  no  good  would  come  of  this! 
Second     Hag — Quit     thy    sniveling! 
What  need  to   dislodge  it?  ...  Fetch 
me   the   tongs — I'll   smash   it   where   it 
lies. 

First   Hag   (fetching  the  tongs  from 
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rlie  fireplace) — Be  quick!  At  any  time, 
now,  Kastchei,  will  be  back  from  his 
quarrying! 

Second  Hag  (with  a  derisive  laugh,  as 
she  brandishes  the  tongs) — He  has  re- 
turned from  his  evil  gleaning  for  the 
last  time,  or  I  lack  the  strength  of  a 
pecking  sparrow! 

(She  thrusts  the  tongs  into  the 
cage,  laying  about  vigorously.) 

First   Hag — Hast  done? 

Second  Hag — Nay,  'tis  as  tough  as 
iron ! 

First  Hag — Lay  upon  it  mightily! 
.  .  .  Make  haste! 

Second  Hag — 'Tis  no  use!  .  .  . 

First  Hag — There's  a  charm  upon  it! 

Second  Hag  (throwing  aside  the 
tongs) — Thou  fool!  ...  A  golden  egg 
is  a  golden  egg.  Naught  can  smash  it. 
So  much  for  thy  doomful  tale! 

First  Hag — Did  I  urge  thee  to  this 
enterprise? 

Second  Hag — Thy  tale  did;  Thou  art 
a  liar! 

First  Hag — And  thou  a  devil's  bitch ! 
(They  claw  at  each  other,  scream- 
ing. A  knock  upon  the  door  sep- 
arate? them.  They  stand  aghast.) 

First  Hag — Quick — the  cage  door! 
Close  it! 

(The  second  hag  wrestles  vainly 
with  the  cage  door  while  the  knock- 
ing continues.) 

Second  Hag  (in  a  hoarse  whisper  of 
despair) — Twill  not  yield  to  me! 

First  Hag — Now  we  ARE   undone! 

Second  Hag — The  foul  thing's  be- 
witched ! 

First  Hag  (groaning  softly) — Wait 
till  the  master  sees  it ! 

Second  Hag  (sniveling) — Aye,  we 
must  stand  together,  sister. 

First  Hag — Together!  ...  I  had  no 
part  in  thy  folly!  (She  trots  over  to 
the  door  and  peers  through  the  wicket.) 
Who's  there?  Prince  Ivan — An  hon- 
est man ! 

First  Hag — Get  thee  gone,  then  .  .  . 
There's  enough  stupidity  here  now,  with- 
out adding  to  it ! 

Prince  Ivan — Canst  thou  deny  shel- 
ter to  a  wayfarer? 

Second  Hag — Let  him  in,  thou  fool! 
.  .  .  He's  heaven  sent.  .  .  Let  him  in  and 
we'll  charge  him  with  the  open  door 
when  the  master  comes. 

First  Hag — Thou  hast  wit  after  all! 
(They  rock  together  for  a  moment 
in  silent  laughter.  Then  together 
they  draw  the  bolts  and  fling  open 
the  doqr.  Prince  Ivan  enters.  He 
is  richly  dressed  and  wears  a  hunt- 
ing cloak.  The  hags  fall  back  in 
surprise  at  his  appearance.) 

First  Hag  (to  the  other) — 'Tis 
Prince  Ivan  Tsarevitch! 

Second   Hag — None  other! 

First  Hag — What  sport  for  our 
master ! 

Second  Hag — He'll  make  short  work 


of  him ! 

Prince  Ivan — Peace  be  with  you,  lit- 
tle mothers.  (He  makes  the  sign  of  the 
cross.  They  cower.)  This  is  a  gloomy 
place. 

First  Hag  (insolently) — It  serves 
us.  (While  she  is  speaking  the  Second 
Hag  creeps  slowly  to  the  door.)  And, 
if  you  like  it  not  there  is  no  need  to 
tarry. 

Prince      Ivan  —  Thou      art      right. 
Thanks.     I'll  profit  by  thy  instruction. 
(He  turns   to   depart   but   at   that 
instant  the   Second   Hag  bars  and 
latches  the  door,   suddenly.) 
Second  Hag  (with  a  senile  cackle)  — 
Not   so   fast!   .   .   A  man    walks  more 
readily  into  the  castle  of  Kastchei,  the 
dark  spirit,  than  out  again. 

Prince  Ivan  (starting  back) — The 
Castle  of  the  Dark  Spirit? 

Both  Hags — Aye,  the  Castle  of  the 
Dark  Spirit! 

(They  rock  back  and  forth  in  sen- 
ile mirth.  The  Prince  makes  a 
rush  toward  the  door  and  the 
gloomy  lights  go  out  suddenly  leav- 
ing everything  in  total  darkness. 
There  are  sounds  of  stumbling  and 
smothered  oaths  from  Prince  Ivan. 
The  laughter  of  the  two  hags  in- 
crease to  shrieks  of  delight.  Sud- 
denly the  room  is  flooded  with  a 
wondrous  light  and  Prince  Ivan 
is  revealed  holding  a  marvelous 
golden  feather  which  radiates 
light.  The  hags  turn  away  blink- 
ing. They  recover  themselves  slow- 
ly and  Prince  Ivan  laughs  joy- 
ously at  their  discomfiture.  They 
creep  toward  him  respectfully,  gaz- 
ing raptly  at  the  marvelous  feather 
in  his  hand.) 

Prince  Ivan  (pridefully)  — What 
think  you  of  this  gaud? 

First  Hag — 'Tis  marvelous. 
Second  Hag — How  came  you  by  it? 
Prince  Ivan — Wondrously  .  .  .  This 
morn  rose  I  blithely  to  the  hunting  horn. 
And  all  the  livelong  day,  mid  tangled 
thicket  and  forest  shade  the  quest  of 
feathered  quarry  lured  me  on  and  on. 
So  full  of  eagerness  and  joy  and  youth 
was  I  that  all  my  train  of  huntsmen, 
falconers  and  grooms  fell  far  behind 
my  mad  pursuit,  until,  come  nightfall, 
I  found  myself  far  strayed  and  without 
wit  to  glimpse  a  homeward  path.  Now 
weariness  was  on  my  limbs  and  my  poor 
eyes  yearning  toward  sleep  could  scarce 
discern  the  greensward  neath  my  feet. 
Yet  must  I  stumble  on  in  fear  of  raven- 
ing brutes  that  cleft  the  air  with  horrid 
cries.  Thus  dazed  and  staggering  came 
I  all  suddenly  upon  a  wood  the  like 
of  which  no  mortal  eye  hast  ere  be- 
held. The  trees  that  grew  therein  had 
trunks  of  silver  and  leaves  of  emerald 
which  glistened  in  a  mystic  moon  smil- 
ing its  favor  on  this  enchanted  spot. 
Great  clusters  of  fire-lit  fruit  hung  from 


the  slender  boughs — pomegranates  with 
hearts  of  rubies,  pears  of  purest  amber, 
apples  of  beaten  gold.  ...  As  I  stood 
gazing  in  transport  on  this  scene,  a 
melody  so  piercing-sweet  came  flooding 
toward  my  ears  that  me  thought  it  some 
immortal,  singing  for  the  ravishment 
of  the  gods.  And,  as  the  music  died, 
looking  steadfast  in  the  quarter  whence 
it  came,  I  beheld  a  gilded  bird  with 
eyes  of  crystal  intent  on  plucking  at 
the  wondrous  fruit  and  flitting  like  a 
flame  from  tree  to  tree.  At  that  mo- 
ment, weariness  departed  from  me  and, 
with  a  bound,  I  leapt  within  the  con- 
fines of  this  beautous  glade  and  with 
my  two  swift  hands  held  fast  the  shim- 
mering creature  that  had  shamed  the 
nightingale. 

(He  stands  gazing  raptly  into 
space,  intrigued  by  the  memory  of 
the  vision.) 

First  Hag  (to  the  other,  in  awe) — 
'Twas  the  Fire-bird! 

Second  Hag — Aye.  Let's  hear  him 
out.  (Recalling  Ivan  to  his  recital) 
What  happened  next? 

Prince  Ivan — Then  did  my  feathered 
captive,  seeing  herself  in  thrall,  let 
loose  a  plaintive  cry  and  straightaway 
pled  with  me  for  freedom.  Now  tears 
of  pearl  dropped  from  her  plaintive  eyes, 
until,  at  last,  moved  by  her  sad  en- 
treaties I  gave  her  pinions  scope,  and,  as 
she  took  swift  wing,  mounting  in  star- 
ward  ecstasy,  a  single  plume  dropped 
from  her  shimmering  breast  into  my  out- 
stretched hand !  And  straightway  van- 
ished all  the  glistening  wonder  of  the 
wood  and  in  its  place  this  somber 
castle  frowned. 

(He  holds  the  plume  aloft,  strok- 
ing and  contemplating  it.  The  two 
hags  withdraw  to  one  side.) 

First  Hag — Our  bars  and  locks  will 
not  withstand  him,  now  .  .  .  that  which 
he  fondles  gives  him  god-like  powers. 
'Tis  plain  we  cannot  hold  him  against 
his  will. 

Second  Hag — Let's  bend  his  god-like 
power  to  our  need.  (She  approaches  the 
Prince,  fawning.)  Thou  knowest  our 
master,  Kastchei — a  foul  spirit  full  of 
dark  tricks  and  whimsies.  Yon  cage  is 
one.  This  even  intent  upon  its  cleaning 
we  did  force  the  door  and  are  without 
the  strength  to  shut  it  close  again.  Wilt 
thou  not  let  thy  lustiness  serve  us? 

Prince  Ivan  (examining  the  cage)  — 
What  need  hath  an  empty  cage  of  a 
closed  door? 

First  Hag — None,  in  truth.  Yet  let 
him  but  discover  the  circumstance  and 
we  shall  pay  a  monstrous  forfeit. 

Prince  Ivan  (peering  inquisitively  be- 
tween the  bars) — There's  something 
gleaming  within. 

Second  Hag  (in  panic) — Nay,  the 
plume  within  thy  hand  gilds  all  dull 
things  to  lustre. 
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(Ivan  walks  around  the  cage,  un- 
convinced.) 

First  Hag   (in  a  whisper) — Let  him 
be  ...  Mayhap  he  can  smash  it! 

Second  Hag — And  if  not,  what  then? 
We'll  answer  sorrily  if  it  be  stolen? 
First  Hag — Thou  art  right. 

(The  faint  notes  of  Kastchei  sing- 
ing are  heard  in  the  distance.) 
Second  Hag  (in  a  panic) — Close  the 
cage  door!    Kastchei  is  upon  us! 

(Prince  Ivan  closes  the  door.  The 
hags   dance   about   in   joy   and   the 
sound  of  singing  comes  nearer.) 
Kastchei     (outside) — Halloo,    there! 
Ye  hags,  open  the  door! 

(The  two  hags  slip  to  the  door 
and  to  open  it.  As  they  turn  their 
backs  on  Prince  Ivan,  he  hastily 
opens  the  cage  door,  thrusts  his 
hand  into  the  cage  and  takes  out 
the  egg  which  he  conceals  in  his 
clothes.  He  closes  the  door.  Then, 
also  concealing  the  plume  under  his 
cloak  he  slips  to  a  corner  to  wait 
Kastchei's  entrance.  As  he  conceals 
the  feather  the  stage  grows  dim.) 

(Enter  Kastchei.   He  has  a  knot- 
ty cudgel  in  his  hand  and  a  pack 
on  his  shoulder.    He  flings  the  bag 
wearily  to  the  ground.) 
Second  Hag — What  luck? 
Kastchei — The   usual    run.    .    .    (He 
peers  into  the  bag)    The  hearts  of  two 
young  lovers  ...  a  mother's  tears  .  .  . 
a  fool's   integrity.    These   mortals  and 
their   griefs   lack   variety.     I'm   sick   to 
death  of  them.   (He  kicks  the  bag  into 
a  corner  and  shrugs.)    Canst  thou  not 
invent  a  new  misfortune,  thou  midwife 
to  roguery? 

(The  First  Hag  scampers  about 
laying  the  table  for  Kastchei's  sup- 
per. ) 

Second  Hag  (humoring  him — What 
say  you  to  a  faithful  husband? 

Kastchei — A  faithful  husband?  .  .  . 
What's  the  sting  in  that? 

Second  Hag  (chuckling) — Incapacity 
— what  else? 

Kastchei  (roaring  with  mirth) — Only 
the  putting  of  it  is  new.  'Tis  an  in- 
fliction old  as  Time  himself! 

Second  Hag — A  faithful  wife,  then! 
Kastchei — That's  no   fresh  calamity. 
There's  not  a  shrew  in  the  world  other- 
wise. 

Second  Hag — Shall  a  faithful  lover 
please  you? 

Kastchei — Now  you  grow  tiresome. 
What  think  you  drove  Eve  to  the  pluck- 
ing of  apples?  You  shall  ask  me  to  in- 
vent a  benefactor  next ;  or  a  moralist ; 
or  a  just  man  .  .  .  Nay,  there  are  no 
fresh  plagues  to  be  loosed.  And  if  there 
were  men  have  no  stomach  for  them. 
The  world  lacks  guts. 

Second  Hag  (sniveling) — There's  no 
pleasing  you. 

Kastchei  (taking  her  by  the  ear)  — 
And  is  that  your  affair?  I  am  no  phil- 


osopher to  be  pleased  in  no  matter  what. 

First  Hag — What  thou  needest  is  a 
rest.  .  .  .  These  mortals  and  their  appe- 
tite for  unhappiness  have  worn  thee 
down.  They're  an  ungrateful  pack,  too. 
Dost  thou  recall  how  they  repaid  thee 
when  thou  didst  invent  penance  for  their 
final  woe?  .  .  .  The  fools  ended  by  en- 
joying it. 

Second  Hag — Send  then  a  ripe-lipped 
pleasure  and  by  all  that's  unholy  they'll 
turn  it  into  pain !  They  lack  guts,  say 
you?  Aye,  for  anything  but  bellyache. 
Give  them  a  draught  of  joy  and  they 
mistake  it  for  a  purge.  Leave  them  to 
their  joys  for  a  season.  That  will  un- 
do them ! 

Kastchei — One  would  think  I  had  ye 
both  to  wife  by  your  cackling.  (He 
makes  as  if  to  go  after  them.  They  re- 
treat.) 

First  Hag  (fawning) — And  shall  you 
have  a  bite  of  something,  my  master? 

Kastchei — Yes,  when  it  suits  me.  (He 
flings  himself  in  a  chair  before  the  table.) 
Fetch  me  my  cage! 

Second  Hag  (affrighted) — What  say 
you,  my  master? 

Kastchei  (in  a  fury) — Yon  cage!  .  .  . 
Art  deaf? 

First  Hag  (in  a  tremble) — Hast  for- 
gotten its  precious  treasure?  To  trust 
it  to  our  palsied  strength  were  madness 
.  .  .  What  if  the  golden  egg  should  be 
shattered. 

Kastchei — Where  heard  you  such  fish- 
wife gossip?  What  if  the  golden  egg 
be  broken!  What  indeed?  (His  tower- 
ing anger  is  melted  in  a  sudden  realiza- 
tion of  the  question.  Half  musingly)  — 
What  indeed?  ...  I  shall  be  no  more, 
then — Kastchei,  the  Evil  Spirit,  shall 
be  vanquished,  quite!  (He  rouses  him- 
self with  a  laugh.)  Think  you  that  evil 
shall  be  undone  by  ugliness?  .  .  .  Scarce- 
ly. Now  you  have  the  riddle  of  your 
service  to  me.  I  should  have  had  two 
buxom  wenches,  else.  Come,  be  quick 
to  my  bidding! 

(With  great  trembling  and  caution 
the  two  hags  lift  the  cage  down, 
staggering  with  it  toward  the  table. 
They  lay  it  before  Kastchei.) 

Kastchei  (turning  away  from  it  with 
a  shudder) — A  strange  foreboding  is 
upon  me.  .  .  Tell  me,  ye  hags,  has  there 
been  aught  unusual  within  these  walls 
since  last  I  left  them  ? 

First  Hag — Nay.  .  .  .  What  could 
there  be  ? 

Kastchei — If  thou  art  lying  things 
will  go  sore  with  thee!  (He  makes  as 
if  to  brush  an  unpleasant  vision  from 
his  eyes,  then,  with  a  gesture  of  brav- 
ado, slides  back  the  door  of  the  cage. 
Thrusts  his  hand  in  and  draws  out  the 
empty  nest.)  'Tis  gone!  ...  Ye  hags, 
what  folly  is  this? 

(A  rippling  laugh  comes  from 
Prince  Ivan.  He  whips  out  the 
Fire-bird's  feather  and  stands  re- 


vealed in  its  splendid  light.  An  oath 
escapes  Kastchei  and  with  his  cud- 
gel   he    charges    the    youth.     Ivan 
skips    nimbly    aside,     tucking    the 
feather  in   his  cloak.     Then,  with 
Kastchei  still  in  pursuit,  Ivan  whips 
the   egg    from    his    pocket,    tossing 
it  in  the  air  and  catching  it  again 
with  shouts  of  joy.   Kastchei  stands 
transfixed  with  fright.) 
Kastchei     (pleadingly) — Fair    youth, 
have  done  with  this  buffoonery!  .... 
See,   I'll  not  harm  thee.    But  yield  the 
egg  and  naught  save  sweet  and  lovely 
things  shall  be  thy  portion. 

Pnnce  Ivan — Thou  canst  not  harm 
me.  .  .  .  This  gilded  feather  have  I  in 
token  of  a  power  stronger  than  either 
thou  or  me.  (He  tosses  the  egg  upward, 
again  catching  it.) 

Kastchei  (restraining  his  anger)  — 
Thou  art  a  playful  stripling.  And,  an 
honest  one,  I'll  warrant.  Give  me  back 
my  golden  egg  and  thou  shall  name  any 
reward  thou  wilt. 

Prince  Ivan  (mockingly) — What 
canst  thou  offer? 

Kastchei — The  virtue  of  a  beauteous 
princess. 

Prince  Ivan — I  should  scarcely  need 
thy  help  for  that  harvesting. 

Kastchei — A  kingdom  by  a  fair  sea, 
with  a  palace  set  in  a  garden  and  a 
thousand  slaves  to  do  thy  bidding. 

Prince  Ivan — What  need  I  of  a  thou- 
sand slaves  with  thee  to  serve  me?  (He 
tosses  the  egg  again  and  again  in  the 
air.) 

Kastchei  (in  dread) — I  have  en- 
chanted jewels  unnumbered.  Not  the 
gems  that  mortals  dig  from  the  dank 
earth  and  polish  with  great  sweat  and 
labor,  but,  gems  fashioned  from  human 
sorrows.  If  I  could  show  you  but  one 
you  would  weep  to  possess  it.  ...  I  have 
a  ruby  which  was  once  the  frozen 
heart's  blood  of  a  queen.  ...  I  have  two 
circles  of  turquoise  torn  from  the  dead 
eyes  of  a  royal  babe,  foully  slain.  I 
have  green  emeralds  dropped  from  the 
eyes  of  an  envious  mistress.  I  have  pearls 
unnumbered  that  were  virgin's  tears! 

Prince    Ivan — Nay,    what   jewel   can 
outmatch  this  bauble  in  my  hand? 
Kastchei — What  would  you,  then? 
Prince    Ivan    (considering) — I    have 
it!  ...  Thou  shalt  dance  for  me! 

(The  hags  throw  back  their  hands, 
laughing  shrilly.) 

Kastchei     (in    a    rage) — Dance    for 
thee !    Art  mad  ?  .  .  .  Now,  by  all  that's 
foul   I'll  despatch  thee  if  I   die  for  it! 
(He  proceeds  to  chase  Ivan  about 
the  room.    Ivan  eludes  him,  laugh- 
ingly.   The  hags  join  in  the  chase, 
shrieking     with     delight.      Finally 
Kastchei  stops,  panting.) 
Prince    Ivan    (gleefully) — A    truce! 
...  A  truce! 

(Continued  on  Page  94) 
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Ambassadors  of  Happiness 


WHEN  HE  stalked  into  deLan- 
da's  inn,  on  the  second  day  of 
the  third  week  he  had  been  in 
Costa  Rica,  Howard  Brenon  felt  a 
touch  of  bitterness  for  everything  in 
life.  .  .  felt  an  irritation,  remembering 
b  u  d  di  n  g  spring  trees,  green-green 
grasses  and  the  cool-sharp  twang  of  the 
damp  March  air  of  San  Francisco. 

He  glanced  about  the  large  room  with 
a  detached  interest,  almost  antagonism, 
then  down  at  his  apparel.  It  seemed 
incredible  that  San  Francisco's  Beau 
Brummel  of  1925  should  be  wearing 
khaki-shirt  and  khaki  riding  breeches 
and  that  his  arms  should  be  covered,  not 
by  sleeves  but  by  a  thick-sun-burned 
mass  of  hair.  His  color  had  deepened 
in  those  two  weeks  and  his  sinewy  arms 
had  bronzed  under  the  tropical  sun. 

"Every  one  is  dead!  Everyone  sleeps. 
I'm  going  mad,"  he  said  as  he  sank 
into  a  chair  by  the  side  of  deLanda. 

The  Costa  Rican  smiled.  For  the 
first  time  he  admired  Howard  Brenon. 

"This  is  a  damn  hell's  hole.  I  came 
here  for  diversion,  for  unique  charm," 
he  laughed  a  little  sarcastically  recall- 
ing all  that  had  brought  him  to  San 
Jose,  "rare  tranquillity,  and  tropical 
loveliness,  and  wine  that  runs  like  water 
.  .  .  And  what  do  I  find?  A  crazy  bunch 
of  natives,  sleeping  their  fool  heads  off, 
and  wine,  wine  that  I  pay  for !" 


By  "NAGEL" 

deLanda  regarded  him  for  a  moment. 
"You  lonesome!" 

The  native  had  caught  something  of 
his  secret!  Brenon's  softening-dark  eyes 
steeled  instantly.  It's  because  you  have- 
n't any  spring  here.  Don't  you  have 
spring  here?"  Brenon's  voice  sounded 
like  a  canon  as  it  echoed  through  the 
large  room  and  came  back  as  a  boom- 
erang to  the  closed  eyelid  and  languid- 
ly shaking  head  of  deLanda.  There  was 
a  moment  more  of  silence  then  Brenon 
rose,  determining  to  force  what  ever 
thoughts  he  had  been  entertaining  of  the 
past,  from  his  mind.  He  threw  his  head 
back,  smiled  a  bit  tollerantly  and  ad- 
dressed the  inkeeper,  "I  want  a  horse, 
deLanda,  think  a  ride  will  do  me  good." 

HOWARD  BRENON  had  been 
married.  He  was  yet  married. 
This  and  all  that  had  gone  in  his  court- 
ship he  had  re-lived  for  some  strange 
reason,  this  afternoon.  He  told  himself 
again  and  again,  he  didn't  want  Sylvia, 
he  was  not  lonesome  for  her,  it  was 
because  of  the  lack  of  spring  here  in 
the  tropics.  .  .  it  was  because  ...  he 
stopped  reasoning  after  awhile.  His 
restlessness  could  not  be  explained. 

As  he  rode  the  houses  did  not  fade 
imperceptibly  into  the  horizon,  but  with 


a  gripping  suddeness,  lamp-posts,  houses 
and  the  sleepy  people  of  San  Jose  faded  in 
every  direction  and  everywhere, strange, 
silent  tree-trunks  made  their  appearance. 

In  the  stretch  of  an  hour  he  passed 
from  what  might  be  called  civilization 
into  a  world  at  the  beginning,  living  in 
an  age  that  he  once  wondered  about  in 
his  freshman  year  at  High  School.  He 
was  where  life  teems  and  new  forms  de- 
velop; in  that  midst  of  living  stuff  up 
out  of  which  man  came  ages  ago;  alone, 
he  was  among  millions  of  living,  silent 
creatures — in  the  very  bosom  of  that 
great  something  from  which  all  life 
has  sprung. 

The  world  of  human  beings  ceased  to 
be  what  it  had  been  to  him  and  became 
merely  a  fringe  of  this  great  life.  The 
air  was  lazy — not  a  whisper  of  wind 
was  stirring.  Bands  of  sunlight  crossed 
the  trail  like  those  that  penetrate  a 
darkened  dungeon,  illuminating  the  very 
atmosphere;  making  it  alive  with  par- 
ticles of  matter.  Above,  feathery  leaves 
and  flowers  of  the  tall,  gray-trunked 
trees  rested  motionless  against  tall  slen- 
der palm-seedlings,  coming  up  from 
where  a  bunch  of  fruit  had  fallen  and 
rotted.  Amidst  all  this  life  of  vegeta- 
tion was  the  silence  of  death.  No  leaf 
was  free  from  an  insect-made  hole; 
fungi  lurked  sleepily,  waiting  its  prey 
with  lichens  and  other  parasites. 
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Brenon  looked  about  him  with  a 
sense  that  his  own  life  was  like  this 
tropical  growth  .  .  .  kept  from  its  ful- 
fillment by  lichens  and  parasites.  As  he 
gazed  and  wondered  there  appeared  be- 
fore him,  an  old  castle,  evidently  de- 
serted for  thousands  of  years,  unique, 
dignified  and  beautiful  in  its  architec- 
ture. Cobwebs  through  which  the  sun 
shone,  glistened  like  so  many  gold  and 
silver  threads.  Tall  grasses,  weeds, 
creepers  of  every  imaginable  description 
almost  completely  hid  the  stone  fence. 
The  gate  had  rusted  on  its  hinges  and 
the  branches  inside  the  garden  were 
covered  with  the  leaves  of  many  years' 
falling.  Hushed  by  the  stillness  of  every- 
thing; nerves  keyed  up  by  instinct,  he 
stood  silent  as  the  world  about  him. 
There  was  something  particularly  fas- 
cinating to  him.  He  walked  toward  the 
gate.  He  tried  once,  twice,  three  times 
to  open  it  but  it  never  moved.  Every- 
thing looked  so  peaceful  within,  even 
the  old  castle  with  its  walls  half  crumb- 
led down,  seemed  to  beckon  him. 

Buried  in  the  vast  tropical  forests 
had  come  to  light  a  memorial  of  a  for- 
gotten people,  possessed  of  a  civilization 
similar  to  his  own.  In  all  this  desola- 
tion and  through  the  lazy  air  came  the 
fragrance  of  sweet-scented  flowers.  At 
first  he  was  unable  to  detect  the  source. 
His  eyes  blurred  and  as  he  rubbed  them, 
a  mist  seemed  to  rise  from  between  him 
and  the  garden  and  he  forgot  himself, 
Sylvia  and  the  world  in  which  he  had 
lived  his  brief  thirty-four  years  and  he 
saw  the  beauty  and  splendor  within  those 
walls.  Sparkling  fountains  whose  waters 
were  illuminated  with  the  iridescent 
glow  of  lights,  ever  changing  to  all  col- 
ors of  the  rainbow,  made  a  harmonious 
background. 

Again  he  tried  the  gate.  He  tried 
to  climb  over  the  walls  by  the  aid  of 
the  vines,  but  they  swayed  and  broke 
under  his  weight.  There  appeared  to 
be  no  living  being  within  the  garden, 
so  silent  it  all  was,  and  then  like  some 
fairy  story  of  child-hood  fancy  came  a 
soft,  sweet-music.  Like  his  eyes  had 
been  at  first,  his  ears  were  not  respon- 
sive to  the  beauty.  A  certain  fatigue 
had  taken  possession  of  his  brain,  and 
his  body  acted  accordingly.  Gradually 
his  ears  opened,  a  loud  pounding  which 
seemed  as  though  it  would  burst  his 
head,  then  music!  A  new  world  in- 
deed !  At  first  no  link  with  the  old  he 
had  lived  in  and  had  left  but  soon  that 
link  appeared  which  held  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  past  with  the  civilization  of 
the  present. 

It  was  Sylvia!  Not  the  rollicking, 
carefree,  harem-scarum,  gloom-killing, 
jazzing  Sylvia,  but  it  was  Sylvia!  Her 
hair  was  flowing  down  her  back;  her 
skin  was  transparent-pink.  There  were 
no  jewels  about  her  neck,  no  ring  upon 
her  fingers,  no  touch  of  civilization.  Her 


feet  were  bare ;  her  movements  calm — 
He  forgot  entirely  she  was  the  prize 
Charleston  dancer  of  San  Francisco. 

He  shook  the  gate  and  attracted  her 
attention.  She  moved  toward  him.  It 
seemed  as  though  he  had  done  this  very 
thing  a  thousand  and  ten  times  before. 
She  smiled  at  him  and  then  he  felt 
himself  surge  with  his  desire  for  her. 
For  the  moment  his  eyes  grew  dim.  .  . 
he  forgot  his  physical  desire  and  rubbed 
his  eyes  severely,  lest  this  picture  of 
beauty  pass  from  him. 

She  moved  closer  to  him  until  he 
thought  he  could  feel  her  breath.  "You 
have  been  away  from  the  garden  so  long, 
Howard.  How  many  more  years  will 
you  keep  me  in  prison  and  your  own 
self  a  slave  to  your  convictions?  I  am 
tired  of  being  in  bondage,  so  tired." 

He  felt  strange,  suddenly  small,  the 
greatness  of  his  surroundings  frightened 
him.  She  hesitated,  for  the  moment  he 
thought  he  \vould  lose  her  and  then  he 
was  once  more  conscious  of  her  voice. 
"You  have  seen  the  garden — you  are  not 
yet  ready  to  enter  the  garden.  If  you 
could  but  see  the  struggle  your  real 
self  has  had  through  the  ages  for  ex- 
pression, the  greed,  mistrust,  envy,  lust 
which  have  crowded  it  back  for  cen- 
turies until  it  lies  weak,  almost  too  weak 


to  shine  through  your  sham-self,  what 
a  difference  it  would  make." 

Howard  Brenon  stood  silently  await- 
ing her  words,  which  fell  like  music 
from  a  golden  lyre.  He  felt  no  desire 
to  possess  her.  Strange  he  thought — 
strange !  But  then  Sylvia  always 
preached.  "It  isn't  only  you,  its  the 
whole  world.  If  the  world  could  rise 
above  self;  above  the  petty  doing  that 
public  opinion  suggests!  For  thousands 
of  years  men  have  frolicked  through 
life;  believed  things  they  didn't  believe; 
done  things  they  hated  to  do  because 
of  pointing  fingers.  Men  of  men,  mur- 
ders for  thousands  of  years,  killing  your 
real-self  by  the  expression  of  something 
that  is  a  lie,  a  false  thing.  Tongue 
Worshipers!" 

Brenon's  mind  snapped.  There  was 
something  he  had  caught  in  her  reason- 
ing .  .  .  something  which  strangely  he 
had  known  all  along.  Why  had  he  not 
expressed  this  very  thought !  It  was 
as  she  had  said  ...  he  was  a  tongue 
worshiper ! 

A  soft  white  hand  touched  his  rest- 
ing on  the  wall.  He  thought  it  softer 
than  ever  before,  and  then  it  was  with- 
drawn. "If  I  could  take  you  back 
through  the  ages;  show  you  the  times 
we  have  been  born,  met,  loved  and  then 
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•through  our  lives-guided  by  tongues, 
murdered  something  fine,  good,  splen- 
did. We  loved  for  what  we  got,  not 
for  what  we  gave.  Love  was  a  wild 
dream  of  pleasure,  a  madness  of  desire 
and  then  when  the  dream  was  over,  the 
desire  fulfilled,  there  was  nothing.  Phy- 
sical .  .  .  how  temporal !  Right  now  my 
body  is  killing  itself  and  trying  to  crip- 
ple- me  because  it  hasn't  you.  She  gave 
a  slight  gesture  of  abandon.  "There 
are  thousands  like  us,  thousands  who 
have  married,  loved,  parted,  why?  Be- 
cause of  what  I  have  told  you.  The 
physical  is  not  sufficient  for  always. 
There  is  something  in  every  one  of  us 
that  each  of  us  craves — the  part  which 
in  most  of  us  is  suppressed.  When  the 
madness  of  desire  is  fulfilled  there  is 
nothing  left  to  attract.  The  false  cap- 
tivates for  a  while — but  the  only  per- 
manent attraction  is  that  of  a  diviner 
origin." 

Sylvia  struggled  for  a  moment.  How- 
ard held  ou.  his  arms  to  her  but  she 
shook  her  head,  smiled  and  whispered, 
"You  make  me  go  back  to  my  prison. 
For  only  one  instant  did  you  see  me 
as  I  am,  then  your  conception  makes 
that  vision  a  reality — physical !  My  body 
has  been  sleeping,  but  you  have  awak- 
ened it  with  your  thoughts  and  I  must 
go  back.  She  reigns.  I  must  travel  many, 
many  miles  but  tomorrow  I  will  take 
you  back  to  the  beginning  of  things!" 

There  was  nothing  more  to  say.  Sil- 
via had  vanished.  The  garden  was  still 
there,  so  beautiful,  so  clear,  so  entranc- 
ing, but  Sylvia  was  gone.  Howard 
wiped  his  forehead  and  then  smiled.  She 
had  said  she  would  be  back  tomorrow 
and  take  him  to  the  beginning  of  things! 
He  moistened  his  lips  and  his  eyes 
burned  with  a  living  fire.  "Back  to  the 
beginning  of  things,"  he  said  softly,  and 
his  mind  went  instantly  to  all  those 
glorious  moments  when  Sylvia  had  been 
his,  when  she  had  given  herself  to  him, 
and  then  suddenly  that  same  mist  which 
had  covered  the  garden  at  first,  arose. 
His  ears  ceased  to  catch  the  music; 
faintly  it  died  away.  The  scented  flow- 
ers, the  fountains,  all  disappeared  and 
again  was  the  life  of  vegetation  and  the 
silence  of  death. 

Somehow  this  strange  apparition  cap- 
tivated Brenon  body  and  soul.  He  saw 
himself  entangled,  ensnared  with  world- 
ly things  and  possessions.  He  saw  how 
he  had  shut  the  gate  of  love  against  him 
because  of  his  own  selfishness,  his  world- 
ly love,  temptations  and  riches.  He  saw 
clearly  for  the  first  time  what  he  could 
have  done  to  have  kept  Sylvia.  He  had 
indulged  her  and  indulged  himself.  They 
had  been  so  occupied  with  the  things 
that  surrounded  them  that  they  had  only 
time  to  think  of  belonging  to  each  other, 
bodily,  when  they  were  together,  not 
spiritually  and  then  the  experience  in 
the  garden  forced  itself  upon  him  again, 


terrifying  the  very  soul  within  him. 
Was  Sylvia  dead  and  her  spirit  reigning 
in  the  Castle?  Had  fate  taken  her  away 
before  he  had  learned  his  lesson?  He 
felt  a  strange  force  at  work  within  him, 
tearing  down  every  law  by  which  he  had 
lived. 

WHEN  he  married  Sylvia  Frane 
there  were  lifted  eye-brows, 
lips  that  curled  in  sarcastic  prophesy 
and  then  just  two  short  years  later, 
those  same  lips  smiled  again  and  those 
same  heads  nodded  in  affirmation,  "I 
told  you  so!" 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brenon  had  separated. 
Howard's  dream  castle  of  love  tum- 
bled and  fell  to  ruin! 

Howard  Brenon  was  handsome;  large 
and  dark.  He  was  a  liver  of  today  and 
a  believer  of  Fate.  He  looked  for  his 
pleasures  to  come  from  his  own  personal 
endeavors,  from  selfish  motives.  He 
lived  with  fetters  forged  by  his  own 
belief  that  farther  than  body  there  was 
no  reality ;  where  there  was  no  beauty 
save  the  beauty  of  material  things  which 
changed  to  his  whim — Fate,  custom, 
education  and  fashion  forming  the  tran- 
sient standards  by  which  he  lived. 

Sylvia  was  the  modern  girl  with  the 
modern  girl's  aspirations  and  ideas.  She 
needed  to  feel  proud  when  she  loved. 
The  man  she  loved  must  arouse  the 
envy  of  others  through  being  brave, 
handsome,  wealthy  or  talented.  Howard 
was  all  of  these  combined.  Sylvia 
knew  that  man  almost  always  loves 
through  pity,  through  tender  com- 
passion inspired  by  woman,  so  by 
devious  paths  she  led  him  along  the 
way  until  her  head  reclined  against  his 
breast  with  abandoned  weakness.  Neith- 
er was  Howard  any  fool  in  the  art  of 
love  making.  Her  head  felt  so  small 
beneath  the  abundance  of  fine  hair  that 
he  was  afraid  of  losing  what  might 
never  be  combined  in  flesh  and  blood 
so  delicately  and  with  irristible  charm 
again.  Her  arms  were  not  strong 
enough  to  protect  her  and  Howard, 
seeing  her  so  weak,  felt  his  passion  in- 
crease with  pity  and  desire  to  protect. 

They  were  married ;  quarrels  fol- 
lowed which  did  not  seem  to  diminish 
their  love  of  each  other.  They  searched 
for  the  origin  of  this  unhappiness  in  the 
world's  statistics  and  great  men's  rea- 
soning, whereby,  knowing  the  cause, 
they  might  correct  their  fault.  Finally, 
they  separated,  finding  no  other  solution. 
Howard  gratified  a  life-long  desire  to 
visit  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica.  Sylvia 
closed  "Balzac's  Philosophy  of  Mar- 
riage," then  read  Elsie  Robinson ! 

To  those  same  friends  who  nodded 
over  their  tea  cups  with  "I  told  you 
so!"  Sylvia  had  but  two  weeks  before 
resignedly  declared,  "It's  no  use  going 
on.  I  haven't  any  fault  to  find  with 
Howard,  but  it's  just  no  use!" 


Howard  lit  a  cigar  and  confided  to 
Sylvia's  brother  as  he  closed  his  travel- 
ing case,  "It's  Fate.  It's  no  use,  the 
world  is  all  mixed  up.  Not  only  Sylvia 
and  my  life  but  every  one.  It's  Fate 
that  has  been  having  a  rollicking  good 
time.  It's  the  change  in  the  music  that 
puts  the  dancers  out  of  step.  So  we 
are  out  of  step.  For  a  time  Sylvia  and 
I  danced  along  fine,  to  Jazz,  and  then 
the  time  changed.  It  was  so  mixed  with 
Jazz  and  something  else  that  we  lost  our 
step.  We  weren't  made  for  each  other 
when  the  time  changed.  That's  all!" 

NOW,  in  Costa  Rica,  Howard 
Brenon  was  experiencing  a  pe- 
culiar remodeling.  He  felt  all  that  his 
life  had  been  built  on,  was  being  torn 
down,  and  he  found  himself  fighting  to 
retain  that  part  of  him  which  he  had 
always  prided  himself  as  self-made. 

He  did  not  rest  much  that  night  and 
early  next  morning  found  him  well  on 
his  way  toward  the  castle.  It  did  not 
take  him  long  to  reach  the  spot  from 
where  he  could  see  the  garden,  more 
peaceful  and  calm  than  it  had  been  the 
late  afternoon  before.  The  sun  shone 
through  the  trees  like  a  tiara  of  dia- 
monds and  Sylvia  was  there.  He  sat 
down  on  a  leaf  covered  bench  outside 
the  wall  and  gazed  at  her,  afraid  she 
would  vanish  as  she  had  before.  She 
smiled  and  came  to  the  gate,  opened 
it  and  said  in  a  soft,  modulated  voice, 
"You  have  learned,  come  in." 

He  went  into  the  garden.  He  was 
with  her.  There  was  an  untold,  un- 
thought  of  pleasure;  a  gratification  of 
wishes  and  dreams  he  had  never  wished 
or  dreamed.  There  was  a  newness, 
youth,  everything  that  one  realizes  one 
is  losing  when  he  becomes  thirty-five  or 
six.  Her  touch  was  of  a  softness  that 
he  could  not  describe  and  her  voice 
sweeter  than  any  violin  he  had  ever 
heard. 

They  passed  some  few  moments  to- 
gether then  she  spoke,  "Howard,  you 
have  learned,  you  are  wonderful — look 
at  the  wreck  you  let  conquer  you  for 
so  many  years." 

He  looked.  Outside  the  wall  sat  him- 
self, wrinkled,  lines  of  worry,  lines  of 
craft,  cunning,  worldliness,  all  over 
his  face — even  his  body  was  old.  His 
head  was  bowed  as  if  he  were  asleep. 
He  made  a  step  toward  the  gate  but 
Sylvia  touched  his  arm,  "You  would 
leave  me  for  that?" 

Once  more  he  glanced  back.  He  knew 
that  the  wreck  outside  was  not  worth 
what  was  within.  It  had  known  and 
felt  everything  that  is  called  life  and 
with  every  sensation  had  come  a  line 
or  some  indication  of  what  had  passed. 
Sylvia  smiled  and  then  led  him  to  a 
pool  and  told  him  to  compare.  What 
he  had  wished  for,  youth,  innocence,  all 
(Continued  on  Page  95) 
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WHEN  WE  started  this  depart- 
in  December  we  stated  the  page 
would  be  devoted  to  criticism  of  paint- 
ers, sculptors,  authors,  and  poets;  of 
business  and  professional  men,  of  poli- 
tical moves  or  charity  drives;  of  our 
magazine  or  any  other  magazine  and  of 
our  contributors  or  contributors  of  any 
other  periodical.  It  is  with  pleasure  we 
turn  to  our  March  Free  Market  Files. 
We  have  so  much  on  hand  from  our 
readers  we  find  it  almost  impossible  to 
come  forth  with  our  own  impressions, 
however,  before  the  on-slaught  occurs 
we  wish  to  give  our  impression  of  a 
few  Motion  Picture  productions  as  now 
seen  in  S.  F.  BOBBED  HAIR!  What 
a  conglomerate  mess  of  bright  minds, 
each  individually  striving  for  expression 
and  missing  the  mark.  "We  don't  want 
originals"  cry  the  scenario  editors,  but 
we  feel  they  must  be  "hard  up"  for  ma- 
terial. This  picture  had  not  the  funda- 
mentals of  a  good  screen  story.  Where 
was  the  unknown  factor?  We  ask 
Warner  Brothers!  THE  HIGH 
ROAD  TO  YESTERDAY,  a  de- 
Mille  production,  took  two  attendances 
to  really  feel  it  was  a  great  picture.  It 
was!  Whether  you  liked  it  or  not  it 
was  great.  Any  man  who  can  depict  on 
the  screen  the  wanderings  of  a  mind 
as  deMille  has  done  in  the  picture  is  a 
great  man.  Truly  it  was  different,  but 
it  was  real  in  the  realm  of  mind,  though 
the  public  may  have  to  be  educated  to 
receive  this  sort  of  thing.  HAVOC! 
No,  we  said  we  didn't  like  war  pictures, 
but  we  were  linking  of  the  ones  we 
had  seen.  HAVOC  has  the  essence  of 
a  good  screen  story,  which  after  all  is 
necessary  before  the  actor  can  act  well, 
or  the  director  be  applauded.  Through 
out  the  story  the  audience  was  held  in 
suspense,  not  by  the  shells,  but  that 
mysterious  unknown  factor,  which  let 
us  as  the  audience,  know  something 
definitely  secret,  which  the  characters  of 
the  play  did  not  know.  Didn't  you 
want  to  warn  Dick  that  Vi  was  a 
trifler?  Didn't  you  want  to  tell  him 
that  Rod  was  giving  the  wrong  orders? 
Of  course  you  did.  Throughout  the 
story  this  thing  is  carried  out.  It  is 
great.  If  the  California  has  such  pic- 
tures in  the  future  ....  well  what  can 
we  say?  The  characters  were  well  por- 
trayed, the  photography  good,  but  we 
have  a  suspicion  that  many  feet  of  it 
was  stock-film.  Well,  go  to  it,  produc- 
ers, it's  in  the  warehouses  and  everyone 
must  save  money! 

Then  there  is  MAX  DOLIN!  We 
watch  Mr.  Dolin  as  he  directs  his  well 
trained  orchestra  and  marvel  at  his 
dignity;  the  choice  of  compositions 
makes  us  feel  rather  "high-brow,"  rath- 
er clean  and  ready  to  start  life  anew! 


HERE'S  what  our  readers  think  of 
us!  Good  or  not  .  .  .  some  do 
and  some  do  not!  Comes  a  letter  to 
our  desk  from  one  Tex.  P.  Buck.  Tex 
evidently  is  one  of  those  who  still  thinks 
Indians  lurk  behind  tumble  weeds,  and 
that  stages  are  drawn  by  six-horses  with 
a  shot-gun  messenger  accompanying! 
At  any  rate  he  asks  us  if  Zane  Grey  is 
still  writing,  "and  what  is  the  matter 
with  Harold  Bell  Wright  and  B.  M. 
Bower?"  Ah — Tex  was  intrigued  into 
$2.50  worth  of  Overland  on  the  sup- 
position that  it  was  to  be  a  real  WEST 
magazine,  and  he  has  come  to  the  con- 
clusion "it  is  nothing  but  a  drivel  from 
the  polluted  pens  of  the  elongated  Ster- 
ling, and  the  MILK-FED  Virginia 
Lee."  He  asks  us  to  give  him  something 
REAL  and  suggests  a  "genuine  char- 
acterization of  the  WEST  that  Hoot 
Gibson  gives  us  in  the  movies,"  and  he 
ends  with  "BACK  TO  THE  INCU- 
BATOR." Well  we  aren't  saying  what 
we  wrote  "Tex,"  but  we  did,  and  the 
letter  came  back  marked  by  the  post 
office  "Unclaimed."  Well,  anyway,  who 
ever  wrote  the  letter  we  thank! 


AND  then  comes  one  from  Cristel 
Hastings:  "Why  not,"  says  Miss 
Hastings,  "devote  a  page  or  so  as  a 
sort  of  Forum  for  the  expression  of  ap- 
preciation of  those  articles  we  find  espe- 
cially worthy  of  mention  in  the  Over- 
land? If  you  had  such  a  page,  right 
this  minute  I  would  send  you  ringing 
praise  .  .  .for  James  Hanson's  'Pau.'  I 
like  it  more  than  I  can  tell  you.  .  .  . 
what  can  I  say  that  will  do  it  justice? 
I  am  actually  in  love  with  that  story, 
and  surely  James  Hanson's  name  will 
be  written  in  glittering  letters  soon,  if 
it  is  not  already.  Overland  is  won- 
derful .  .  .  especially  of  late. 

"Faithfully  yours 
CRISTEL  HASTING." 


COMES  a  note  from  one  Miss  Mac- 
Gowan.  She  sends  a  bit  clipped 
from  Sterling's  Page.  We  are  sorry 
Miss  MacGowan  hasn't  a  sense  of  hu- 
mor, truly  we  liked  what  the  "Appeal" 
had  to  say. 


ABIT  from  a  second  Mencken  .  .  . 
"The    January    number,    from    a 
cursory  glance  is  the  best  yet.    Keep  it 
up."     This    is    signed    "Ned,"    but    we 
lengthen  it  to  E.  N.  HICKS. 
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THE  present  number  seems  admir- 
able in  every  respect.  It  is  replete 
with  varied,  carefully  selected  and  de- 
lightful substance.  Even  the  ads  are 
tastefully  got  up  and  placed.  It  ought 
to  make  a  hit  generally.  A  certain  G. 
B.  L.  signs  the  letter  and  we  give  our 
thanks! 


In  the  San  Francisco  Examiner  and 
likewise  the  Chronicle  and  various  other 
S.  F.  papers  came  the  account  that  the 
San  Francisco  Pen  Women  were  asked 
to  edit  Overland  Monthly's  poetry  page. 
This  has  been  corrected  in  the  club  to 
the  effect  that  the  S.  F.  branch  of  the 
American  Pen  Women  will  appoint  a 
board  to  pass  on  poetry  which  is  to  be 
submitted  for  publication  in  Overland, 
to  be  printed  on  a  separate  page,  but  to 
be  subject  to  our  Editorial  policy. 


— Getting  Out  the  Journal 

Getting  out  a  bulletin  is  no  picnic. 

If  we  print  jokes,  people  say  that  we 
are  silly. 

If  we  don't  print  them,  they  say  we 
are  too  serious. 

If  we  print  original  matter,  they  say 
we  lack  variety. 

If  we  publish  things  from  other  pap- 
ers, we  are  too  lazy  to  write. 

If  we  stay  on  the  job,  we  ought  to 
be  out  hustling  news. 

If  we  are  hustling  news,  we  are  not 
attending  to  business  in  our  department. 

If  we  don't  print  all  contributions, 
we  don't  show  the  proper  appreciation. 

If  we  do  print  all  contributions,  the 
paper  is  filled  with  junk. 

Like  as  not  someone  will  say  we 
swiped  this  from  an  exchange.  So  we 
did. 

We  got   it   from   Kay's  Scrap   Book. 


Verne  Buck  adorns  a  page  of  Cali- 
fornia Sports  only  the  L.  A.  magazine 
doesn't  say  half  enough  about  him.  Sure- 
ly a  San  Francisco  magazine  should  run 
at  least  a  page  about  Eddie  Peabody; 
different,  yes,  far  different  from  Verne 
Buck,  but  his  music  rings  the  bell  of 
100  per  cent. 


Henry  Duffy  puts  on  the  Alcazar 
Twelve  Miles  Out  for  the  new  play  and 
it  is  good.  The  theme  is  one  with  a  uni- 
versal appeal  and  the  acting  finished.  It 
is  something  everyone  should  see.  Boot- 
legging is  such  an  interesting  business 
and  especially  appropriate  for  San  Fran- 
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Rhymes  and  Reactions 


THE     Cosmopolitan     Book     Corpora- 
tion offers   a   prize    (a  trip  to   Hol- 
lywood)   for    the    best    review    of 
Adela  Rogers  St.  Johns'  novel,  "The  Sky- 
rocket." 

The  Cosmopolitan  Book  Corporation 
will  receive  many  reviews  of  Adela 
Rogers  St.  Johns'  book,  "The  Skyrocket," 
and  not  one  sincere  and  truthful  one. 
Here  is  one  gratis,  in  two  words:  It's 
trash. 

Not  only  is  it  trash,  but  it  is  super- 
fluous trash,  for  the  thing  has  already 
been  done  by  a  real  intellect,  not  one 
of  the  Cosmopolitan  variety — by  Frances 
Marion  in  her  excellent  "Minnie  Flynn." 

Mrs.  St.  Johns  makes,  however,  one 
good  point,  when  she  says  that  the  poor 
termites  of  the  motion  picture  world  are 
scarcely  to  be  blamed  for  their  ego- 
mania. Take  a  mental  (and  usually  so- 
cial) nobody,  heap  him  or  her  with 
riches  and  the  unrestrained  adoration 
of  tens  of  millions  of  morons  and  sub- 
morons,  and  is  it  any  wonder  that  the 
poor  cretin  takes  himself  or  herself  ser- 
iously, that  he  or  she  begins  to  talk  of 
one's  "art"?  How  are  they  to  know  that 
this  "art"  is  a  jest,  given  to  the  open 
or  hidden  jeers  of  all  persons  of  intel- 
lect, even  of  those  whose  brain-children 
are  sold  to  the  deformers  who  own  and 
direct  the  motion  picture  industry? 

And  "industry,"  not  "art,"  is  what  it 
is,  despite  its  paid  apologists.  Often 
such  men,  some  of  them  fairly  intelli- 
gent, speak  out  in  its  favor,  being  guilty 
of  conscience.  But  let  the  golden  stream 
cease  flowing,  and  one  would  soon  have 
the  truth  from  them. 

Mrs.  St.  Johns  reveals  her  actual  re- 
spect for  motion  pictures  on  many  of 
her  pages,  constantly  (and  naively)  ap- 
plying the  adjective  "great"  to  actresses 
and  directors.  What  a  conception  of 
greatness,  this  notoriety  crowded  on 
these  miserable  nit-wits  by  the  mob  to 
whom  their  posturing  seems  marvellous, 
their  mindless  faces  beautiful!  If  the 
Gloria  Swansons  are  great,  what  was 
Sara  Bernhardt?  What  kind  of  greatness 
is  this  that  has  not  the  enduring  quali- 
ties of  whipped  cream?  No — the  mo- 
tion picture  industry  has  produced  but 
one  individual  whom  we  may  respect 
and  call  an  artist,  whose  pictures  are 
worth  seeing  more  than  once — Charles 
Chaplin.  But  it  is  respectfully  submitted 
that  it  takes  more  than  one  person  to 
turn  an  industry  into  an  art. 

The  Cosmopolitan  Book  Corporation's 
prize  not  only  includes  a  trip  to  Holly- 
wood, but  a  return  trip.  Imagine,  if  you 
can,  anyone  of  the  caliber  requisite  to 
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winning   the    prize   reaching    Hollywood, 
and  then  returning! 

LAST  month  there  was  a  dinner  In 
New  York  in  honor  of  that  amiable 
jingler  and  forbear  of  Eddie  Guest,  Fred 
Emerson  Brooks,  deceased.  Our  Sire  of 
Song,  Edwin  Markham,  was  present,  and 
was  quoted  in  a  newspaper  account  of 
the  affair  as  saying  that  in  his  opinion 
Brooks'  verses,  "The  Gravedigger," 
were  better  than  the  "Elegy  in  a  Coun- 
try graveyard."  ! ! ! ! ! 

I  wrote  at  once  to  Mr.  Markham,  ask- 
ing for  the  true  version  of  the  thing,  for 
it  was  flatly  incredible  that  he  could 
have  made  such  a  stupefying  statement 
Here  is  his  reply: 
"Dear  Client  of  Apollo: 

No,  I  did  not  say  that  amazing  un- 
truth about  "The  Gravedigger"  of  Fred 
Emerson  Brooks.  I  did  not  say  that  it 
is  a  greater  poem  than  Gray's  "Elegy," 
nor  did  I  say  anything  having  that  im- 
port. I  shall  make  a  public  denial  of 
the  misquotation  soon,  as  soon  as  I  can 
crawl  from  under  the  heap  of  obligations 
under  which  I  am  struggling.  Meanwhile, 
I  hope  my  friends  will  deny  the  state- 
ment. 

I  fancy  that  someone  enchanted  by 
F.  E.  B.'s  personality  got  my  words 
twisted,  or  else — 

If  we  had  such  a  poem,  an  elegy  great- 
er than  Gray's  "Elegy,"  the  news  of  it 
ought  to  be  blazoned  on  the  front  of  the 
full  moon,  and  be  also  given  to  the  four 
winds  of  the  world. 

No,  I  didn't  make  that  statement:  this 
I  affirm  by  the  Seven  Seas,  by  the  Seven 
Stars,  by  the  Seven  Spirits  that  burn 
before  the  Throne.  More  than  this — by 
the  One  Who  Watches 

Edwin   Markham." 

I  should  be  the  last  "to  keep  a  flower 
from  a  dead  man's  grave,"  but  in  the 
interest  of  a  living  man  the  truth  (and 
he)  should  not  be  so  stultified. 

MY  friend  Ahashuerus  Jones  sends 
me  a  few  further  translations  from 
the  fables  of  the  Venerable  Bede. 

A  learned  man  met  by  chance  a  Pro- 
hibitionist, and  after  entering  into  Con- 
versation with  him,  happened  to  speak 
of  the  peculiar  customs  and  beliefs  of 
our  Chinese  Brethren. 

"Strange,"  said  he,  "that  they  should 
imagine  the  Stomach  to  be  the  seat  of 
the  Soul." 

"A  trait,"  responded  the  Prohibitionist, 
"inherited  from  the  Primeval  Hog;  the 
vermiform  appendix  has  always  filled  the 
Bill  for  me." 


THE  Market  Street  Railway  is  prepar- 
ing for  a  Parthian  retreat.  The  dy- 
ing monster,  dropsical  with  over-bonding 
and  over-capitalization,  and  realizing 
that  the  people  of  San  Francisco  will 
never  consent  to  its  purchase  at  the 
fantastic  price  it  sets,  is  taking  revenge 
in  advance  by  painting  more  and  more 
of  its  cars  a  screaming  and  poisonous 
yellow.  This  adds  to  our  city's  attrac- 
tiveness in  about  the  same  degree  as 
would  fifty-foot  signs  advertising  "606," 
hung  on  the  front  of  all  prominent  build- 
ings. But  as  Nietzche  mildly  affirms,  a 
small  revenge  is  more  human  than  no 
revenge  at  all! 

*      *      * 

LOST  COMPANION 

N.  M.  F. 

YOU  that  on  the  heavens  look, 
Tell  us  which  way  Daphne  took. 
Daphne  laughed,  but  when  she  died 
We  who   burnt  her  body  cried. 
Frail  she  seemed  as  flower-tips, 
Yet  our  strong  men  sought  her  lips, 
And  the  breast  of  love's  delight 
Only  death   could  make  more  white; 
Only  time  can  make  her  less 
Portion  of  our  loneliness. 
When  the  voice  of  falling  rain 
Tells  that  spring  will  come  again, 
For  a  little  we  are  dumb, 
Knowing  that  she  will  not  come, — 
Knowing  that  she  cannot  hear 
When  we  call  her  more  than  dear. 

Now  the  weather  grows  more  sharp; 
There  is  dust  upon  the  harp. 
Winter  makes  the  shadows  thin 
Of  the  wood  she  wandered  in. 
Dimly  one  remembers  now 
What  the  bird  sang  on  the  bough, 
But  no  heart  forgets  her  words, 
Lyrical  beyond   the  bird's — 
Haunting  echoes  that  awake 
Where  the  gentlest  waters  break. 
She  that  went,  far  traveller, 
Knew  that  we  should  follow  her; 
But  how  shall  we  find  her  face 
When  her  foot  left  not  a  trace? 
That  we  leave  until  the  day 
When  we  too  shall  take  her  way, 
Now  content  with  memories 
Of  her  enigmatic  kiss — 
Marvelling  she  laughed  so  well, 
With  so  much  she  dared  not  tell. 
Half  it  seems  we  might  have  known 
Sought  by  all  she  walked  alone, 
For  the  tears  she  would  not  shed 
Inward  ate  and  inward  bled, 
And  the  songs  she  left  behind 
Hold  the  sorrows  of  the  wind. 

You  that  are  the  first  to  go, 
Tell  her  that  at  last  we  know. 
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INDUSTRIALISM  in  the  Pacific 
presents  to  the  world  some  of  the 
outstanding  problems  of  the  present 
day.  In  regard  to  Pacific  trade  and 
commerce  the  three  great  naval  Powers, 
America,  Great  Britain  and  Japan,  have 
involved  themselves  into  a  puzzling 
complexity  of  entangled  relations. 

British  journalists  call  attention  to 
those  who  are  not  attracted  by  the  great 
perity  and  well  being  of  Pacific  peoples, 
sider  again  the  iron  truth  of  Great 
Britain's  economic  position — that  her 
population  of  forty  million  odd  is  not 
maintained  by  cultivating  her  soil,  but 
by  disembowelling  it  of  its  coal  and 
iron,  and  by  manufacturing  all  sorts  of 
things  which  are  exchanged  for  food 
and  other  commodities  all  over  the 
globe.  It  is  impossible  to  evade  the 
fact  that  Great  Britain  is  dependent  upon 
her  overseas  trade  for  the  very  bread 
consumed,  and  for  her  to  become  care- 
less with  its  rewards  is  to  gamble  with 
the  actual  foundations  of  her  existence. 

In  the  East  where  so  much  of  Brit- 
ain's trade  flourishes,  the  question  of 
the  maintenance  and  protection  of  com- 
munications by  sea  gives  rise  to  prob- 
lems involving  dexterous  solutions.  Re- 
call that  her  trade  grew  up  in  the  East- 
ern waters,  ports  were  established  and 
flourished  there  before  the  rise  of  any 
great  naval  power.  At  present,  Eng- 
land feels  that  for  the  security  of  her 
oversea  trade  dominions  and  for  her 
own  economic  safety,  marine  strategy 
is  an  indispensable  factor  in  those  areas, 
and  that  the  presence  of  a  powerful 
fleet  operating  in  Oriental  waters  is 
necessary.  The  efficiency  of  the  fleet 
would  depend  largely  on  the  proximity 
of  a  suitable  base;  so  the  two  great  sea- 
ports, Hong-Kong  and  Singapore  have 
been  suggested.  Special  favor  is  given 
to  Singapore  because  no  fewer  than 
twenty-five  steamship  companies  call 
regularly  there,  mustering  some  two 
hundred  and  fifty  vessels  of  which  over 
fifty  per  cent  are  British  and  ten  per 
cent  Japanese.  The  Singapore  base 
idea  is  receiving  considerable  attention 
because  there  seems  to  be  fear  on  the 
part  of  Great  Britain  of  an  American 
and  Japanese  conquest  of  virgin  Asiatic 
markets,  especially  for  those  offering 
new  outlets  for  their  manufactured  pro- 
ducts. 

Almost  immediately  after  the  Great 
War,  most  nations  quickly  sought 
economic  protection.  Even  the  people 
of  the  United  States  who  recently 
clamored  at  Wilson's  fourteen  points 
which  included  an  "open  door"  policy, 
have  resorted  to  protection.  An  identi- 
cal procedure  took  place  in  the  French 
and  British  dominions.  Japan,  too,  was 
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compelled  to  gain  cover.  As  for  Japan, 
the  only  markets  still  open  are  China 
and  the  Netherlands  East  Indies,  that 
is,  markets  worthy  of  attention,  and  in 
the  latter  the  strong  competition  of 
European  and  American  enterprises  is 
keenly  observed  by  Japanese  interests. 

Like  Great  Britain,  industrialisation 
is  necessary  to  Japan,  because  in  that 
small  country  there  is  not  sufficient  room 
to  accommodate  its  yearly  increase  of 
half  a  million  people.  Our  economic 
laws  ordain  that  in  a  densely  populated 
country  the  people  must  either  resort 
to  intensified  industrialism  or  emigrate 
the  surplus  people.  And  Japan,  the 
most  densely  populated  nation  in  the 
world,  is  attempting  to  carry  out  both 
plans  to  relieve  the  tragic  condition  of 
its  land.  The  editor  of  the  Tokyo 
Yorodzu,  in  defending  his  countrymen's 
right  to  emigrate  to  Korea,  wrote  in 
bitter  irony:  "How  shall  we  dispose 
of  our  surplus  millions?  We  cannot 
kill  them  wholesale,  nor  can  we  fill  up 
the  Sea  of  Japan  and  make  dry  land  of 
it  for  them  to  settle  on.  We  would 
like  to  go  anywhere  to  escape  starvation. 
However  hospitable  America  may  be, 
she  refuses  to  receive  so  many  new- 
comers all  at  once.  We  would  wish 
very  much  to  cross  over  to  Australia, 
but  that  is  a  white  man's  land;  and  al- 
though the  continent  is  many  times 
larger  than  Korea  and  very  thinly 
populated  no  other  than  white  people 
are  admitted  there.  We  know  that 
Korea  is  thickly  populated,  but  there 
the  least  resistance  is  offered,  and  so  we 
go  there,  just  as  Englishmen  went  to 
America  and  Australia  and  elsewhere, 
forcing  the  natives  to  make  room  for 
them." 

It  is  an  undisputed  fact  that  Japan's 
problem  of  emigration  is  reaching  a 
serious  climax.  The  other  salvation  is 
to  plunge  into  industrial  intensification 
which  has  been  carried  out  with  some 
degree  of  success.  Foreign  competition 
in  the  Pacific  urges  a  necessity  for  Japan 
to  secure  ever-expanding  foreign  mar- 
kets and  dependable  sources  for  the 
supply  of  raw  materials.  To  establish 
these  markets,  Japan  falls  upon  the 
tropical  islands,  from  the  Malay  penin- 
sula to  the  Northern  Territory  of 
Australia.  In  so  far  as  coal  and  iron 
are  concerned,  Mongolia  and  Man- 
churia are  tapped,  but  the  greater  por- 
tion of  its  supplies  are  brought  from  the 
tropical  Indies.  There  Japan  must  con- 
tend with  acute  competition  aroused  by 
foreign  controls.  But  industrialism  is 
the  only  alternative. 

So  far,  America  has  not  yet  experi- 
enced the  bitter  need  to  search  for  for- 


eign markets.  Most  European  outlets 
for  American  goods  have  been  practi- 
cally closed  by  poverty  and  protective 
measures,  and  America  will  some  day 
turn  to  China  and  Siberia  in  which  to 
overflow.  Japan,  in  seeking  to  estab- 
lish a  market  in  China,  has  already  felt 
the  pressure  of  American  and  British 
traders  who  are  firmly  fixing  their 
places  there.  What  will  result  from 
this  commercial  war? 

Everything  in  the  way  of  industrial 
development  in  its  present  mode  in  the 
Pacific  points  to  progress  along  a  fatal 
route  which  hints  at  ultimate  conflict. 
These  potentialities  must  be  considered 
with  the  idea  of  every  practical  impor- 
tance. As  long  as  intense  industrialisa- 
tion continues  to  evolve  with  greater 
trends  toward  competition,  an  ultimate 
conflict  is  bound  to  arise,  more  so  in  face 
of  the  fact  that  Japan  is  being  placed 
in  the  same  condition  Germany  failed 
to  escape  before  the  War.  The  world 
is  not  permitting  Japan  an  opportunity 
to  dispel  her  excess  people,  and  foreign 
competition  is  threatening  the  industries. 
England  conquered  these  problems  by 
establishing  her  foreign  trade  and  colo- 
nisation. These  conditions  once  prevail- 
ed upon  Germany.  It  is  the  same 
tragedy  which  broods  over  the  Pacific, 
and  which  will  eventually  lead  to  trial 
of  strength  unless  the  world  without 
delay  arrests  the  mad  career.  The 
world  of  the  Pacific  must  be  influenced 
to  alter  its  disastrous  course.  Every- 
thing should  be  done  to  call  upon  the 
best  moral  forces  to  ward  off  all  pos- 
sibilities of  an  impending  disaster  be- 
cause the  peace  of  the  Pacific  cannot  be 
risked. 

It  remains  to  discover  a  modus  viven- 
tli.  Toward  this  end  many  worthy  fac- 
tions have  been  organized  such  as  the 
Pan-Pacific  Union  and  the  Institute  on 
Pacific  Relations,  but  as  yet,  no  official 
delegate  councils  have  been  arranged  to 
inquire  strictly  into  the  real  situation, 
to  plan  co-operatingly  the  best  policies 
favoring  Pacific  progress  and  a  Pan- 
Pacific  idea  to  arrest  the  conflict  be- 
tween the  East  and  West,  between  the 
yellow  and  white  races,  brought  nearer 
every  day  by  the  inexorable  logic  of 
progressive  industrialism. 


WE  note  with  interest  that  the  third 
Pan-Pacific  Science  Congress  has 
arranged  to  meet  in  Tokyo  during  Octo- 
ber of  1926.  The  session  will  call  the 
greatest  scientists  from  all  countries  of 
the  world  to  convene  in  Japan  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  co-operation  in 
the  study  of  scientific  problems  relating 
principally  to  the  Pacific  region. 
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WE  HAVE  all  been  adjured  to 
say  it  with  flowers,  with  candy, 
with  the  silkworm's  fabric,  and 
in  various  other  ways.  For  real  devo- 
tion what  can  approach  the  effort  of 
those  saying  good-will  with  dots — 
with  dots  that  form  what  is  known  as 
the  braille  system  of  writing  for  the 
blind? 

Miss  M.  Ida  Williams  of  Pasadena, 
a  Stanford  graduate  and  high  school 
teacher,  at  first  used  a  braille  slate  and 
stylus.  As  soon  as  she  acquired  a  work- 
ing acquaintance  with  braille,  she  began 
to  copy  short  stories  from  the  magazines. 
She  was  responding  to  a  call  from  the 
Washington  Chapter  of  the  American 
Red  Cross,  for  volunteers  to  write  braille 
in  order  to  increase  the  volume  of  books 
available  to  the  hundred  blind  soldiers 
of  the  World  War,  at  Evergreen  Hos- 
pital. 

Miss  Williams  and  her  friend  and 
neighbor,  Miss  J.  Augusta  Senter,  work 
together.  Miss  Senter  is  lecturer  for 
the  Hard-of-Hearing  League  of  Los  An- 
geles, an  organization  in  which  lip-read- 
ing is  taught  to  those  who  otherwise 
would  be  increasingly  shut  out  from 
what  is  going  on  around  them.  Miss 


Ida  M.  Williams 

By  LAURA  BELL  EVERETT 

Williams  and  Miss  Senter  tackle  a  book 
together.  A  book  of  three  hundred 
pages  requires  from  eight  hundred  to 
one  thousand  pages  of  braille,  according 
to  the  number  of  words  on  a  page  of  the 
book.  Just  how  much  of  a  task  it  is 
thus  to  write  is  emphasized  by  a  state- 
ment or  two  regarding  braille. 

Braille,  a  system  of  reading  for  the 
sightless,  is  based  on  the  positions  of  six 
raised  dots  in  all  possible  combinations. 
It  was  developed  by  Louis  Braille,  pro- 
fessor in  the  Institution  for  the  Blind  in 
Paris,  who  died  in  1852.  All  letters  and 
punctuation,  as  well  as  a  few  word-signs, 
are  made  by  different  combinations  of 
these  six  dots;  for  example:  a  is  one 
dot ;  b  is  two,  set  vertically  like  a  colon ; 
g  is  four  like  two  colons,  while  q  and  y 
require  five  dots.  On  the  typewriter- 
like Braille  writer'  with  six  keys,  each 
key  making  one  dot,  the  whole  letter  is 
struck  at  one  time,  the  writer  using  both 
hands.  One  need  hardly  be  told  that  as 
a  discipline  in  concentration,  patience, 
and  self-control,  braille  writing  is  ad- 
mirable. One  writer  of  braille  has  sug- 
gested that  there  are  few  finer  epitaphs 
than  "She  brailled  a  book." 


A  lonely  deaf-blind  woman  writes  to 
the  National  Adviser  on  Braille,  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross  Librarian  for  the  Blind : 

"I  always  look  at  the  title  page  of 
hand-made  books  to  see  not  only  who 
the  author  is  but  also  the  name  of  the 
adorable  person  who  transcribed  it.  The 
places  of  such  are  pretty  well  warmed 
and  feathered  in  my  heart  when  they 
use  their  time  and  hands  to  make  books 
that  will  some  day  or  other  fall  into  my 
hands." 

Another,  praising  the  books  as  an  un- 
told blessing  to  the  blind,  asks: 

"Will  you  not  let  me  know  when  more 
new  titles  are  ready?" 

Blind  readers  express  a  decided  prefer- 
ence for  whole  books  rather  than  ex- 
tracts. Such  recent  books  as  "The  Dove's 
Nest"  by  Katherine  Mansfield,  "Java 
Head"  by  Hergesheimer,  "The  Mind  in 
the  Making"  have  been  transcribed  into 
braille. 

Miss  Williams  and  Miss  Senter's 
brailled  book,  "The  Mountebank,"  by 
William  J.  Locke  attracted  much  atten- 
tion at  the  Washington  exhibit.  Honor 
to  those  who,  with  tireless  devotion  to 
the  intellectual  needs  of  the  blind,  "say 
it  with  braille." 
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Bits  of  Verse 


AN  APRIL   WALK 

HOW    excellent    the    smell    of    brave 
ball-sage 

Along  a  sun-baked  rocky  bank  and  stir 
Of  April  bees,  sucking  in  mumbled  rage 
The  up-splashing  sprays — pale  lavender. 
Hot  is  the  bank  and  humming  like  a  hive, 
Sage-thick  where  nothing  green  would 

grow 
Till  the  dancer  stuck  in  one  determined 

toe 
And  spread  her  skirts  to  make  the  stones 

alive. 

Narrow,  the  path  so  coat  and  sleeve 
Are  softly  plucked  by  fingers  which  en- 
treat 
With  gifts  of   spice — all  that  they  have 

to  give. 

Holding  me  gently  as  a  girl  might  greet 
And   when    I   go,   I,   too,   am   spiced   and 
sweet. 

— Charles  Erskine  Scott  Wood. 


PROPHECY 

WHO  shall  the  landscape  see, 
Veiled  in   obscurity 
Where  ghosts  of  things  to  be 

Float  through  the  mist? 
Never  shall  mortal  eyes 
Fathom  its  mysteries: 
Not  till  the  future  dies 
Can  it  exist. 

Who  shall  that  volume  scan 
Which   since   the   world   began 
Holds  all  the  life  of  man 

Under  its  cover? 
No  word  or  sign  shalt  thou 
Out  of  its  pages  draw 
Until  the  hand  of  Now 

Turn  the  leaf  over. 

Where  the  swift  atoms  play, 
Where   the   cold   planets   stray 
Far-sighted   science  may 

Draw  back  the  curtain: 
Forward   a   million   years 
Look  without  doubts  or  fears 
Wherever   Life   appears 

All  is   uncertain. 

Who  would  my  days  foretell, 
Who  would  with  magic  spell 
Favored  of  heaven  or  hell 

Measure   my  span; 
Trace  me  my  devious  route 
All  of  my  orb  compute, 
Him  will  I  straight  confute  .  .  . 

I  am  a  Man! 

Derrick    N.    Lehmer. 


WILD  THYME 

NO  other  thyme  is  half  as  sweet 
As     that    which     grew    round     my 
young  feet 

In  sturdy   plants  deep  rooted   there. 
That  breath  of  thyme  was  every  where. 
Even  around  the  inland  wheat. 

To  that  wild  herb,  oft  iced  with  sleet, 
That  leafed   and   budded   near   the  beat 
Of  stormful  sea,  I  can  compare 
No  other  thyme. 

If  I  could  turn — if  I  could  meet 
With  those  young  eyes  each  old  retreat. 
Run  near  wild  thyme  without  a  care — ! 
O,  for  those  years,  that  sea  salt  air! 
No  other  time's  so  dear,  so  fleet! 
No  other   time! 

— Katherine   C.   Sanders. 
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In  Flanders  With  the  Princess  Pats 


I  WAS  WOUNDED  in  the  leg,  hip 
and  back,  and  also  dazed,  for  the 
moment,  by  the  concussion  of  the  burst- 
ing shell.  As  soon  as  I  recovered  a  sense 
of  realization,  my  first  concern  was  in 
regard  to  the  extent  of  my  injuries.  If 
you  were  hit  by  a  rifle,  or  machine  gun 
bullet  you  knew  that  you  had  a  hole 
through  you,  and  the  question  was 
whether  that  hole  was  in  a  vital  spot, 
but  a  shrapnel  wound  was  an  uncertain 
quantity.  You  might  be  hit  by  a  piece 
of  flying  steel  or  iron,  no  larger  than  a 
pea,  and  only  sustain  a  minor  injury, 
or  you  might  be  torn  and  mangled  by 
a  jagged  missile  the  size  of  your  fist 
or  even  larger. 

I  was  the  only  one  caught  by  the  frag- 
ments from  the  bursting  shell  and  Ser- 
geant Jakes  quickly  looked  me  over  and 
informed  me  that  my  injuries  were  not 
serious. 

"You're  out  of  luck,"  Jack  he  declared 
after  finishing  his  inspection.  "There's 
no  Blighty  for  you  this  time.  I't  down 
the  line  and  get  patched  up  and  back 
again  sooner  than  you'll  wish."  Which 
meant  that  my  injuries  were  not  serious 
enough  to  get  me  over  to  England ;  and 
I  did  not  know  whether  to  rejoice  or  not. 

Visions  of  England  always  appeared  to 
a  wounded  soldier  on  the  western  front 
and  I  had  more  than  once  seen  the  tears 
spring  into  the  eyes  of  a  brave,  but  home- 
sick lad,  when  the  surgeon,  after  patching 
him  up,  informed  him  that  he  would 
be  soon  as  "fine  as  a  fiddle"  and  so  I  was 
not  dismayed  when  I  found  myself  wish- 
ing, perhaps  that  it  had  been  a  little 
worse. 

War  was  bad  enough  to  a  soldier  when 
he  was  well  and  taking  an  active  part, 
but  when  he  was  knocked  out,  and  no 
longer  in  the  game,  it  was  intolerable, 
and  his  one  desire  was  to  get  away  from 
sight  and  sound  of  it  all.  Home  was  the 
one  spot  on  earth  for  him.  Though  the 
physicians  and  hospitals  were  of  the 
best,  and  the  nurses  attentive  and  sym- 
pathetic, nevertheless,  "Home  sweet 
home,  be  it  ever  so  humble,"  was  the 
dearest,  sweetest  refrain  ever  sung,  and 
was  always  uppermost  in  the  wounded 
soldier's  mind;  although  he  might  not, 
and  the  chances  were,  he  would  not,  ever 
let  it  be  known.  True  heroism  was 
often  exhibited  in  the  hospital  as  well  as 
upon  the  field  of  battle. 

Sergeant  Jakes  fixed  me  up  with  my 
first  aid  dressing  and  as  we  were  on  a 
road  which  the  ambulances  were  going 
back  from  the  front  over,  I  was  soon 
picked  up  and  on  my  way  to  the  hospi- 


THE  CLEARING  STATION 

Chapter  VII. 
By  SERGEANT  JACK  THOMAS 

tal  at  Hazebrouck,  some  ten  or  twelve 
miles  down  the  line. 

All  that  were  in  the  ambulance  going 
down  were  lads  from  an  English  regi- 
ment. None  of  these  were  seriously 
wounded  and  they  joked  and  discussed 
their  chances  for  Blighty,  and  were 
rather  a  jolly  lot  until  just  before  we 
reached  the  hospital,  when  those  who  had 
any  chance  at  all  for  Blighty  assumed 
a  serious  air  and  made  the  most  they 
could  out  of  their  injuries,  hoping  that 
they  could  get  by,  and  be  passed  on  for 
across  the  channel.  But  the  surgeons 
were  onto  the  game  and  it  was  rarely 
that  a  Tommy  got  across  unless  his  in- 
juries were  such  as  to  entitle  him  to  the 
trip. 

If  a  lad's  injuries  were  not  considered 
of  such  a  character  as  to  render  him  un- 
fit for  further  military  service  for  a 
considerable  time,  the  chances  were  that 
he  would  remain  in  France.  This  was 
not  however,  an  inflexible  rule  as  owing 
to  the  condition  the  man  was  in  it  might 
be  considered  advisable  to  either  send 
him  to  a  hospital  in  England,  or  allow 
him  to  go  home  to  recuperate. 

From  my  experience  and  observation 
during  the  three  times  I  was  in  the  hos- 
pitals, I  am  convinced  that  those  who 
had  charge  of  the  sick  and  wounded  con- 
scientiously did  the  best  they  could  for 
the  boys  and  for  the  service.  They  had 
the  double  duty  to  perform  of  attending 
to  the  boys  and  at  the  same  time  look 
after  the  best  interest  of  the  army. 

I  did  want  to  get  back  to  old  England 
for  a  while,  and  at  first  was  inclined  to 
the  idea  of  simulating  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, hoping  that  I  might  be  able  to  get 
by,  but  after  carefully  sizing  up  my  con- 
dition I  concluded  that  by  so  doing  I 
would  probably  only  make  myself  ap- 
pear ridiculous  and  therefore  decided  to 
take  the  other  course  and  make  light  of 
my  injuries,  so  when  we  arrived  at  the 
hospital  I  declined  the  service  of  a 
stretcher  bearer  and  attempted  to  walk 
in  without  assistance,  with  the  result 
that  the  wounds  in  my  leg  and  hip  com- 
menced to  bleed  afresh  and  the  attend- 
ant who  came  to  my  assistance,  gave  me 
a  good  setting  up  for  not  taking  better 
care  of  myself. 

He  could,  of  course,  see  from  my  uni- 
form that  I  was  not  an  English  Tom- 
my, and  lit  into  me  pretty  hard. 

"You    blooming    Canadians,"    he   de- 


clared in  a  tone  of  disgust,  "never  know 
when  you're  knocked  out  and  always 
make  a  bloody  mess  of  yourselves.  I  say 
there  "Arry,"  he  called  to  another  at- 
tendant, "fetch  some  water  and  a  spongi 
and  'elp  me  fix  up  this  blighter." 

That  word  "blighter"  sounded  gooc 
as  it  gave  me  an  idea  that  I  might  be  u[ 
up  for  Blighty  after  all,  and  by  the  tim< 
they  had  stopped  the  flow  of  blood  am 
put  on  fresh  bandages,  I  had  worked  my 
self  up  to  the  point  where  I  felt  sure  thai 
I  would  get  a  ticket  across  the  channel 
So  when  they  had  finished  I  ventured  t< 
inquire  in  a  weak  voice  and  with  an  out 
ward  show  of  anxiety  if  they  thought  1 
would  have  to  be  sent  over  to  England 

"Don't  let  that  worry  you  my  lad,' 
declared  the  attendant  who  first  tool 
me  in  charge.  "You'll  be  as  fine  as  i 
fiddle  and  after  old  Fritz  again  in  n< 
time  if  you  don't  go  through  any  mop 
gymnastic  stunts.  So  my  hopes  o 
Blighty  was  blasted. 

AT  THE  hospital  they  took  you 
name  and  regiment ;  also  th 
names  and  residence  of  your  next  o 
kin  and  the  church  denomination  ti 
which  you  belonged.  You  were  ala 
given  a  bath  as  soon  as  possible  an< 
were  freed  from  your  cooty  associates 
with  the  result  that  if  Fritz  had  no 
hit  you  too  hard  you  were  rather  in 
clined,  at  least  for  the  time  being,  t 
entertain  a  friendly  feeling  toward  him 

At  the  hospital  at  Hazebrouck  wa 
what  was  known  as  a  clearing  station 
That  was  a  hospital  not  far  back  fror 
the  front  to  which  all  of  the  injurei 
were  first  taken  and  their  wound 
dressed ;  after  which  the  serious  cas< 
were  forwarded  on  to  a  base  hospita 
farther  down  the  line,  or  over  to  Eng 
land ;  while  those  whose  injuries  wei 
not  considered  serious  remained  at  th 
clearing  station  for  treatment  until  the 
were  again  fit  for  service,  when  the 
were  returned  to  the  front. 

One  of  the  lads  in  my  company  wa 
down  to  the  clearing  station  and  bac 
four  times  in  as  many  weeks.  The  las 
time  they  sent  him  back  he  requeste 
that  an  attendant  be  sent  along  wit 
him.  He  maintained  that  by  having  a 
assistant  to  patch  him  up  every  tim 
Fritz  caught  him  he  would  not  ha\ 
to  waste  so  much  of  his  valuable  tim 
in  traveling  back  and  forth  between  th 
trenches  and  the  hospital  and  not  on! 
that,  but  it  would  afford  considerabl 
relief  to  the  ambulance  corps.  He  vfi 
a  big  husky  chap,  weighing  over  tw 
hundred  pounds. 
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While  I  was  there  one  of  Pat  Pets 
vas  discharged  and  sent  up  the  line 
vith  "the  best  o"  luck"  but  on  the  third 
lay  after,  he  was  back  again  with  a 
oot  so  mangled  by  a  fragment  from  a 
'Jack  Johnson"  that  it  had  to  be  am- 
lutated.  He  declared  that  the  surgeon 
rho  had  sent  him  up  the  line  three 
lays  before  was  to  blame  for  his  mis- 
ortune,  in  sending  him  to  the  front 
chen  he  ought  to  have  known  that  he 
rould  not  be  able  to  dodge  one  of  the 
luns  big  shells.  He  was  one  of  the 
icw  boys  and  cursed  his  luck  for  get- 
ing  put  out  of  the  game  so  soon  after 
letting  in. 

"Give  Fritz  one  for  me  Jack,  and 
on't  try  to  stop  one  of  his  Jack  John- 
9n's"  was  his  parting  salute  to  me  as 
e  started  down  the  line  for  Blighty. 

He  had  done  his  bit  and  deserved  as 
luch  credit  as  though  he  had  been  able 
D  stay  with  it  through  to  the  end  of  the 
far. 

While  I  was  in  the  hospital  I  was 
ncky  enough  to  run  across  one  of  my 
Id  schoolmates,  a  lad  by  the  name  of 
r'reverrow,  who  was  in  the  Duke  of 
Cornwall's  Light  Infantry.  We  had 
een  great  chums  when  we  were  boys 
i  England,  and  I  had  not  seen  him 
ince  I  left  home  years  before.  He  had 
ontinued  to  live  in  the  old  town,  and 
ras  able  to  tell  me  all  about  my  boy- 
ood  friends. 

Two  of  his  brothers  had  been  killed 
i  battle  before  he  enlisted,  and  he  had 
nly  been  in  the  trenches  three  days 
rhen  he  was  caught.  He  had  received 

bad  shrapnel  wound  and  was  only 
t  the  clearing  station  a  few  days  be- 
are  he  was  booked  for  Blighty.  I  would 
ave  given  almost  anything  to  have 
one  with  him,  and  believe  me,  I  was 

homesick  lad  for  a  little  while  after 
e  left.  I  even  felt  that  I  had  another- 
rievance  against  Fritz  for  not  giving 
le  a  little  harder  jolt  when  he  had  a 
dance. 

At  the  end  of  my  second  week  in 
le  hospital  I  was  ordered  before  the 
Ixamining  Board,  "Up  you  go  and  best 

luck,"  was  the  verdict,  and  the  next 
ay  I  was  back  again  at  the  front. 

Sergeant   Jakes  was   a  true   prophet. 

was  back  in  the  trenches  sooner  than 

wished. 

For  a  couple  of  weeks  after  I  returned 
)  the  regiment  I  was  allowed  to  take 
:  easy.  While  I  took  my  turn  in  the 
•enches  with  my  company  I  was  not, 
rhile  in  billets,  "told  off"  for  either 
igging  trenches  or  picket  duty. 

There  were  no  Red  Cross  nor  fe- 
lale  nurses  at  the  Hazebrouck  hospi- 
il.  It  served  as  a  clearing  or  sorting 
:ation  and  there  was  a  continued  stream 
f  wounded  men  coming  in  and  going 
ut.  Those  who  had  recovered  going  up 
le  line  to  the  trenches,  and  those  who 
rere  seriously  wounded  going  down  the 


line  to  the  base  hospital,  or  over  to 
England.  As  a  rule  I  think  those  who 
were  going  down  the  line  felt  that 
they  had  the  best  of  it.  They  knew 
that  their  chances  for  a  wooden  cross 
bearing  their  names  and  regiment  and 
underneath  the  words  "Killed  in  Ac- 
tion" was  over,  at  least  for  the  time 
being. 

At  that  time  there  were  a  great  many 
London  autobuses,  that  had  been 
pressed  into  service,  running  between 
Hazebrouck  and  the  front.  They  were 
just  as  they  were  when  taken  from  the 
streets, — number  and  name  of  the  streets 
still  on  them.  They  were  used  to  trans- 
port the  boys  up  to  the  front  and  I  have 
seen  line  after  line  of  them  going  in 
loaded  with  laughing  and  joking  Tom- 
mies. To  see  them  one  would  think 
that  they  were  out  for  a  holiday  lark 
without  a  care  to  mar  their  pleasure. 
That  was  the  way  Tommy  Atkins  had 
of  doing.  He  would  not  allow  himself 
to  appear  down-hearted ;  no  matter 
what  confronted  him  he  met  it  with 
a  laugh  and  a  joke.  He  would  put  on 
an  optimistic  front  no  matter  how  pes- 
simistic he  might  feel. 

The  bus  that  I  went  up  on  was  loaded 
with  English,  Scotch,  Irish  and  Ca- 
nadian lads,  returning  from  the  hospi- 
tals to  the  front,  but  only  one  of  them 
had  been  back  to  England.  He  was  a 
Sutherland  lad  and  had  a  cake  that  his 
mother  had  baked  for  him  the  day  he 
left  home.  He  declared  that  she  was 
the  best  cook  in  all  England,  and  gave 
each  of  us  a  small  piece  to  prove  his 
assertion ;  and  we  all  acknowledged  his 
right  to  make  the  claim. 

That  little  piece  of  cake  that  mother 
made  certainly  tasted  good,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  the  mind  of  every  soldier  on 
that  bus  was  centered  on  the  old  home 
during  the  time  he  was  eating  his  piece. 
I  hope  that  that  mother  still  has  her 
soldier  boy  to  eat  her  home-made  cake, 
instead  of  a  memory  of  a  dear  one  who 
will  never  return.  The  lads  at  the 
front  were  far  from  being  the  only  ones 
who  were  made  to  suffer.  I  sometimes 
thought  over  there  that  it  was  the  dear 
ones  at  home  who  waited  and  hoped 
and  prayed  that  were  the  real  sufferers. 

As  soon  as  I  was  strong  enough  for 
regular  duty  I  was  "told  off  with  five 
others  to  guard  a  bridge  near  the  city 
hall  in  Armentieres.  That  was  a  cushy 
job  for  about  a  week,  then  the  Huns 
commenced  to  shell  the  city. 

The  first  shell  came  over  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  going  through 
the  city  hall  and  landing  in  the  street, 
killing  several  people  and  wrecking  the 
surroundings.  A  small  cigar  shop  in 
which  two  or  three  of  my  comrades 
and  I  had  been  in  only  a  few  minutes 
before  was  completely  demolished  and 
every  one  that  was  in  it  was  killed. 

The  bombardment  was  continued  for 


several  days  without  any  let  up  and  al- 
though a  great  deal  of  damage  was  done 
and  many  of  the  citizens  were  killed 
and  wounded  only  a  few  of  them  left 
the  city  until  they  were  all  ordered  to 
move  out,  and  even  then  a  great  many 
concealed  themselves  and  remained.  One 
that  we  discovered  in  a  wrecked  build- 
ing badly  injured  turned  out  to  be  a 
German  spy.  Several  papers  and  draw- 
ings were  found  on  him  that  would 
have  been  of  value  to  the  Allemands; 
among  them  a  drawing  showing  the  lo- 
cation of  our  dressing  station  and  bat- 
tery. 

A  day  or  two  after  that  the  place 
where  our  battery  had  been  concealed 
was  shelled,  but  it  had  been  removed 
to  another  location  and  did  not  get 
caught.  But  they  shelled  the  dressing 
station  on  the  same  day  and  killed  sev- 
eral of  the  doctors,  nurses  and  wounded 
soldiers.  The  spy  whom  we  caught 
probably  had  a  partner  working  with 
him  who  escaped  and  gave  to  the  Boches 
the  location  of  our  battery  and  dress- 
ing station. 

I  do  not  want  it  to  be  understood 
that  all  of  those  who  remained  in  Ar- 
mentieres after  they  were  ordered  to 
move  out  were  spies  or  German  sym- 
pathizers. On  the  contrary,  with  few 
exceptions,  they  were  bitterly  opposed 
to  the  Allemands  and  had  every  reason 
to  be.  To  pick  up  only  what  you  could 
carry  and  leave  home  was  a  serious 
matter  at  the  best ;  but  when  that  home, 
and  all  that  it  contained,  was  left  to 
be  destroyed ;  to  be  forced  to  leave 
your  home  and  go  forth  with  little  more 
than  the  clothes  you  wore;  to  go  among 
strangers  who  already  had  greater  bur- 
dens than  they  could  bear,  was  a  fear- 
ful thing  to  contemplate,  and  it  was 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  many  of 
the  people  of  Armentieres  preferred  to 
remain  and  take  their  chances  with  the 
Boche  shells. 

One  of  the  saddest,  and  I  can  say,  al- 
most, one  of  the  most  appalling,  sights 
that  I  saw  while  in  Flanders  was  the 
thousands  of  citizens  of  Armentieres 
leaving  their  homes  to  go,  they  knew 
not  where.  They  were  mostly  women 
and  children  and  the  aged  and  infirm, — 
all  able-bodied  men  were  at  the  front 
fighting  for  France.  There  were  no 
trains  or  other  means  of  transportation 
and  they  were  obliged  to  abandon  every- 
thing, household  goods  and  other  be- 
longings and  go.  Despair  was  pictured 
upon  their  faces  and  many  of  them 
seemed  dazed  by  the  misfortune  that 
had  overtaken  them.  They  were  the 
wives,  children  and  aged  parents  of  the 
laborers,  mechanics,  merchants  and  pro- 
fessional men  of  Armentieres,  all  that 
made  up  a  city  of  forty  to  fifty  thou- 
sand people  were  leaving  their  homes 
and  all  they  possessed. 

(To  be  Continued) 
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ON  THE  same  day  as  that  on 
which  Adam  Brock  found  se- 
questration behind  the  stony 
walls  of  Buchanan  County  jail,  a 
stranger  alighted  from  the  east  bound 
morning  train  and  stood  a  moment  look- 
ing around  the  little  platform  at  Man- 
chester Station.  He  paused  only  an  in- 
stant, and  then  picked  up  a  rather  pros- 
perous looking  grip  and  struck  off  across 
town  to  Main  Street.  Passing  unrec- 
ognized, he  soon  found  himself  well  out 
of  town  and  striding  rapidly  westward. 
He  moved  as  one  driven  by  a  great  an- 
ticipation. His  was  the  light  step  of 
one  moving  in  a  joyous  dream. 

It  was  Phil  O'Hara,  who  had  now 
returned  after  that  year  of  absence. 

About  ten  o'clock  he  stopped  at  a 
familiar  spot  in  the  line  fence  along  the 
Brock  corn-field.  All  was  as  it  had 
been  a  year  ago. 

The  poignant  memory  of  one  bril- 
liant moment  that  former  autumn 
rushed  back  upon  him  with  redoubled 
force  as  he  neared  the  edge  of  the  field. 
It  was  a  day  to  stir  the  pulses  of  youth 
and  love  to  a  frenzy,  for  against  an  in- 
digo blue  of  lucid  sky  drifted  immense 
majestic  cloud  masses  gleaming  with 
silvery  luminosity  against  the  clear  ra- 
diance of  the  morning  sun.  The  smell  of 
fertile  soil  fresh  upturned  for  another 
sowing;  the  bronze  light  along  the 
bristling  stubble — for  this  year  oats  had 
been  the  crop—;  the  dazzling  yellow 
and  crimson  of  autumn  leafage  in  the 
windbreaks;  all  these  sent  the  blood 
tingling  through  him  with  the  velocity 
of  madness. 

And  drawing  nearer  every  step,  there 
was  the  girl.  She  was  unbelievably  ap- 
pealing. He  had  not  thought  that  there 
could  be  such  a  thing  as  this  savage 
gnawing  of  desire  for  a  woman.  But 
now  he  knew, — and  glorified  in  it.  For 
a  year  he  had  fought  it ;  it  had  beaten 
him.  He  lifted  a  drawn,  pale  face  to 
the  calm,  blue  sky  smiling  inscrutably 
back  upon  him.  He  lifted  clenched 
hands  as  one  who  recklessly,  insanely, 
though  half  in  joy,  defies  the  power  of 
all  destructions. 

"By  God!  She's  mine!  She's  mine!" 
he  exclaimed  hoarsely. 

Another  mood  struck  him.  He  looked 
about  in  sudden  dread.  No  one  was  in 
view.  He  rose  mechanically  and  was  in 
the  act  of  passing  onward  to  the  house 
when  he  paused  like  one  shot,  and  re- 
mained motionless. 

"Phil!" 

He  felt  a  sudden  tingling  of  all  his 
flesh  and  a  choking  in  his  throat.  He 
turned  in  the  direction  whence  came 
again  the  call,  this  time  unmistakable: 

"Phil!  Don't  you  see  me?" 
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There  she  stood  in  the  fence  corner, 
where  she  had  been  crouching  behind 
a  rank  growth  of  aster  and  goldenrod. 
Her  cotton  dress,  a  pallid  blue,  and  her 
red-gold  hair,  had  merged  her  complete- 
ly into  the  scene  like  a  protective  color- 
ation. Like  one  enchanted  he  drew  near. 
She  waited,  smiling,  a  little  breathless, 
yielding,  her  eyes  suffused  with  the  light 
he  knew  she  had  hidden  all  the  long 
year.  She  reached  up  impulsively  and 
catching  him  about  the  neck  put  up  her 
face  to  be  kissed. 

"O,  Phil,  Phil!"  she  murmured. 

"You  heard  what  I  said." 

"Yes." 

"And — and   it   is  so?" 

"Yes." 

He  put  her  away  a  moment  to  peer 
into  her  eyes.  She  seemed  dazed  with 
the  strength  of  her  passion  and  the 
depth  of  her  contest. 

So  it  was  arranged  that  this  very  day 
she  should  start  for  her  mother's  a 
few  miles  to  the  westward ;  that  they 
should  separately  board  the  west-bound 
Illinois  Central  through-train  for 
Omaha,  and  journey  they  cared  not 
whither,  if  they  only  might  journey  to- 
gether. 

One  last,  clinging  embrace,  a  kiss,  and 
they  parted,  Phil  to  return  to  town,  and 
Madge  to  walk  demurely  back  to  the 
house. 

Phil  boarded  the  through  train  at 
Manchester  and  took  a  seat  in  the  day 
coach.  As  planned,  the  train  flagged  at 
Winthrop,  took  on  another  passenger, 
Madge,  with  her  drab  telescope.  At 
first  he  did  not  appear  to  know  her,  but 
presently,  passing  up  and  down  the 
aisle,  one  of  the  passengers  was  seen 
by  the  others  apparently  to  recognize  an 
old  acquaintance.  He  sank  easily  into 
the  seat  with  the  girl  bearing  the  drab 
telescope.  The  mildly  interested  ob- 
servers resumed  their  reading  or  their 
bored  examination  of  the  Iowa  land- 
scape. 

IF  ONE  had  been  accorded  the  priv- 
ilege of  observing  the  various  shades 
of  expression  as  they  moved  upon  the 
face  of  Madge's  husband  when  the  full 
import  of  the  Bulletin-Journal's  head- 
lines sank  into  his  consciousness,  he 
would  have  felt,  after  it  was  over,  that 
he  had  witnessed  the  exhaustion  of  the 
possibilities  of  the  human  countenance. 
First  there  appeared  a  look  of  blank 
astonishment  that  merged  into  one  of 
perplexed  amazement.  Disgust,  humil- 
iation, despair;  a  growing  wrath  cul- 
minating in  a  lurid  and  wild-eyed  fury, 


almost  demoniacal ;  followed  in  quick 
succession. 

He  tore  the  paper  into  fragments  and 
hurled  them  into  every  corner  of  the 
cell.  He  grasped  the  bars  of  his  cage 
and  shook  them  savagely,  insanely. 

"Runs  away  with  my  wife,  does  he?" 
he  raved.  "I'll  get  him  yet.  The ." 

He  began  pacing  up  and  down  the 
short  space  allowed  him. 

"Runs  away  with  the  hired  man,  does 
she?"  he  muttered.  "I'll  do  fer  her,  I 

will.    Just   let   me "    So   muttering 

curses  on  both  he  paced  up  and  down, 
pausing  to  shake  savagely  but  uselessly 
the  bars  of  the  cell.  Only  the  hollow 
echoes  of  the  jail  answered  him.  A  barn 
swallow  fluttered  a  moment  in  the  one 
high  window  and  disappeared  with  a 
flash  of  wings.  Standing  for  a  moment 
in  the  midst  of  his  misery  and  wrath, 
Adam  heard  from  without  the  long 
drawn  cadence  of  a  tree  locust,  and  the 
rattling  of  a  wagon.  For  a  full  hour  he 
paced  like  a  captive  wild  animal  up  and 
down  the  narrow  concrete  floor. 

He  conjured  up  every  conceivable 
form  of  punishment  such  as  he  might 
visit  on  these  two.  He  saw  himself  ro- 
mantically fighting  a  duel  with  pistols, 
in  which  he  sent  a  ball  straight  to  the 
heart  of  his  antagonist.  He  felt  his  fin- 
gers turning  about  the  throat  of  the 
youth  whom  he  had  always  hated.  He 
imagined  himself  pitching  his  rival  over 
a  sheer  precipice  of  stone.  His  mind  was 
a  whirl  of  murders. 

As  to  the  girl-wife,  he  mentally 
dragged  her  home  where  he  kept  watch 
of  her  every  act.  Not  because  he  loved 
her,  or  respected  her,  but  because  she 
was  his  and  had  tried  to  escape  him. 
He  outlined  a  program  of  systematic 
cruelties  which  would  at  least  tame  her. 

As  the  forenoon  waned  he  sank  in 
exhaustion  to  his  bunk  and  fell  into  a 
troubled  sleep.  He  awoke  suddenly  at 
a  sound  of  echoing  footsteps  in  the  cor- 
ridor, which  paused  at  his  cell.  Start- 
ing up  he  beheld  Gene  Palmer  phil- 
osophically observing  him  through  the 
small  opening  in  the  door. 

"Mornin',"  said  Gene.  "Receivin" 
callers  today?" 

"To  hell  with  callers,"  retorted 
Adam.  "What  d'y  want?" 

"Thought  ye  might  want  a  bit  o' 
news  from  the  outside." 

"News!"  shouted  Adam,  suddenly 
electrified  at  the  recurrent  idea  of  his 
past  grievances.  "Where  is  the  devil 
that's  run  off  with  my  wife?  I'll  put 
a  hole  into  him  !"  He  glared  wildly  upon 
Gene,  who  stepped  back  from  the  open- 
ing as  if  fearing  bodily  harm. 

"Calm  yerself  down,  Adam,"  he  ad- 
vised. "That's  doin'  you  no  good." 
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"Get  me  out  o'  here!"  shouted  the 
prisoner.  'I'm  in  here  fer  self-defense. 
What's  more  I  got  business  t'  look  after. 
That  devil —  '  his  hands  clenched 
themselves. 

"She  ain't  found  yet,"  said  Gene. 

"She  belongs  under  my  roof!  I'll  have 
her  to  understand " 

But  Gene  walked  meditatively  down 
the  corridor  to  a  blank  wall  at  the  fur- 
ther end.  He  faced  about  and  approached 
Adam  again.  Adam  stared  open 
mouthed,  ready  to  finish  his  sentence. 
But  Gene,  looking  straight  ahead,  saun- 
tered, hands  in  pockets,  past  him  and 
made  his  exit  from  the  cell-house.  There 
was  the  distant  clang  of  a  gate  and  the 
rattle  of  keys. 

"Well,  I'm  blowed!"  ejaculated 
Adam.  A  most  unpleasa.it  emotion  fell 
upon  his  spirit — he  was  suddenly 
ashamed 

"Well,  what  d'ye  say,  Gene?"  in- 
quired Sid  English,  feet  on  desk  in  the 
sheriff's  office. 

"Let  him  soak,"  said  Gene.  "He's 
pretty  much  het  up  yet.  Thirty  days 
ought  to  make  another  man  of  him." 

"No  bail  then?" 

"No  bail,"  said  Gene. 

GENE  PALMER'S  days  were  now 
full  of  suspense.  The  main  rea- 
son for  his  concern  was  the  plight  of 
Julia  Brock.  He  was  more  interested 
in  keeping  her  free  of  marriage  with 
Stewart  Cook  than  he  was  in  actually 
making  her  his  own  wife. 

His  aversion  for  Stewart  Cook  was  of 
long  duration.  It  reached  back  to  one 
notable  epoch  in  Gene's  life,  the  year 
1893,  when  he  had  gone  to  Chicago 
to  see  the  fair.  One  afternoon  there 
had  been  indelibly  imprinted  on  his 
memory.  Stewart  Cook,  arm  in  arm 
with  a  lavishly  gowned  young  person, 
had  passed  along  the  board  walk  of  the 
Midway  Plaisance.  Stewart  was  a 
stranger  to  Gene.  In  fact,  Stewart  was 
a  stranger  to  all  Manchester,  since  it 
was  not  his  habit  in  those  days  to  fre- 
quent the  thoroughfares  of  such  an  in- 
significant hamlet  as  his  home  town. But 
the  impressive  female  and  Stewart's 
amazing  magnificence  had  fixed  their 
images  in  Gene's  memory,  so  that  when 
at  last  Stewart  actually  took  up  his  res- 
idence in  the  house  of  his  father,  Gene 
recognized  him  forthwith. 

Certain  business  deals  of  Cook's 
especially  with  reference  to  land  ex- 
changes, had  come  to  Gene.  His  first 
opinion  of  Cook  had  been  fortified  by 
these  reports.  He  considered  Cook  a 
"shyster." 

Gene  had  long  been  aware  of  the 
address  of  the  now  three-years  absent 
David  Brock.  One  day, a  year  before, 
he  had  seen  through  the  cashier's 
window  of  the  First  National  Bank 
an  envelope  inscribed : 


Mr.  David  Brock, 

Kearney,  Nebr. 

His  retentive  memory  seized  this  fact 
with  avidity  and  he  carried  that  ad- 
dress away  with  him.  For  fear  of  some 
day  forgetting  it,  he  wrote  it  down  on 
a  convenient  space  of  boarding  in  the 
barn ;  and  now  that  critical  times  had 
arrived,  in  which  the  presence  of  a  pat- 
riarchal power  would  be  useful,  he  con- 
sidered seriously  how  best  to  gain  the 
help  of  the  absentee  father. 

He  deferred  decision  until  two  weeks 
had  passed.  But  Adam's  amazing  pre- 
dicament, the  startling  and  sensational 
flight  of  Madge  for  parts  unknown,  and 
the  imminent  collapse  of  the  Brock  for- 
tunes, all  conspired  to  convince  him  that 
there  was  only  one  thing  to  do. — get 
assistance  from  David.  One  other  fact 
he  hesitated  to  mention,  but  he  finally 
convinced  himself  that  drastic  action 
was  necessary  as  regarded  the  girl's  de- 
termination to  retrieve  the  family  finan- 
ces by  marrying  Cook.  This  was  the 
outstanding  feature  of  the  problem  with 
him. 

Barely  two  weeks  before  Julia  should 
accept  the  offer  of  ease  and  wealth  at 
the  hands  of  his  rival,  Gene  called  at 
the  Brock  place.  The  farm  work  was 
at  a  standstill.  Julia,  harassed  and  hag- 
gard, met  him  at  the  door,  and  bade 
him  enter. 

There  was  some  slight  improvement 
in  the  mother.  Her  mind  seemed  un- 
impaired ;  but  she  spoke  in  a  peculiar 
half-inarticulate  manner,  and  still  kept 
her  bed.  She  greeted  Gene  with  a  gleam 
of  real  welcome  in  her  eyes. 

"Have  you  heard  from  Madge?"  Gene 
asked. 

"Not  a  word,"  Julia  replied.  "But 
it's  such  a  relief  to  have  her  gone!" 

"Do  you  think  it  was  Phil  she  went 
with?" 

"There  is  no  proof.  But  Adam  swears 
it  was.  I  am  glad  Adam  is  locked  up. 
When  he  gets  out  he  says  he's  going 
to  run  them  down."  She  shuddered. 

"But   can't   something— 

"I  don't  want  ever  to  see  her  again," 
cried  the  girl.  "She  is  in  as  good  hands 
as  she  deserves.  She  would  only  be  a 
burden  and  a  hindrance.  Let  her  go." 

This  highly  unconventional  interpre- 
tation, though  a  surprise  to  Gene,  com- 
ing as  it  did  from  the  conservative 
Julia,  struck  him  as  eminently  wise, 
considering  all. 

"If  she  really  went  with  Phil,  she 
can  no  longer  claim  Adam  as  her  hus- 
band." 

"Sure  enough,"  said  Gene. 

"Julia's  right,"  said  Mrs.  Brock  in 
a  clear  voice.  These  words,  indistinctly 
spoken,  startled  them  both.  The  speech 
had  almost  an  oracular  quality. 

"Let  the  dead  past — bury  its  dead," 
Mrs.  Brock  added. 


"The  one  question  is — is  this  past 
really  dead?"  said  Gene.  And  there  the 
matter  rested. 

After  a  brief  silence  Julia  said: 

"We  are  planning  an  auction  sale  for 
the  first  of  October." 

"No!"  exclaimed  Gene. 

"Yes,"  said  Julia.  "It  is  the  only 
way." 

"Then  you  have " 

"I  haven't  promised — Stewart — yet. 
But  I — I  shall — accept  him." 

Gene  stared  hopelessly  at  the  reso- 
lute face  of  the  girl.  He  had  never 
loved  her  so  much  before  as  he  did  that 
minute.  He  felt  also  a  genuine  wrath, 
fiery,  indignation. 

Jule,"  he  said  quietly.  "Can  I  sec 
you  alone  a  minute?" 

"Yes,  Jule,  go,"  said  Mrs.  Brock  in 
her  stammering  speech.  "Let  him  say 
his  say." 

Julia  held  back.  "But  why  alone?" 

"No  real  reason,  Jule,"  said  Gene. 
And  a  dull  flush  suffused  his  honest  face. 
"I  was  just  goin'  to  say,  though,  that 
you'll  never  marry  Stewart  Cook.  There 
is  no  genuine  cause " 

"Now,  Gene,"  replied  the  girl  with 
perfect  outward  composure.  "Hear  me 
out,  won't  you?" 

"Well,"  said  Gene  reluctantly. 

"Ever  since  my  youth  there  has  never 
been  anything  in  this  house  but  work, 
work,  work.  It  has  wrecked  my  moth- 
er's life — that  and  anxiety,  disappoint- 
ment, despair.  And  now  we  shall  have 
barely  two  thousand  dollars  when  all 
the  debts  are  paid  and  the  farm  is  sold. 
How  can  we  live  on  that?  My  wages 
at  Sweet's  can't  help  much  either." 

"But  I  can  care  for  you." 

"You  ? — You  don't  know  what  a  bur- 
den  " 


"Such  a  welcome  burden- 


"I  sha'n't  ask  you  to  assume  it,"  said 
Julia  proudly.  "I  am  through  with 
pinching  poverty.  I  am  going  to  escape 
it  forever!" 

Gene  turned  away.  He  could  not 
understand  this  new  perverseness  of 
Julia's.  She  was  over-wrought  he  said 
to  himself.  He  thought  also  of  the  ab- 
sent David.  Something  must  be  done 
immediately. 

He  bade  the  women  goodnight  ab- 
ruptly. As  he  turned  back  at  the  door 
for  a  last  glance,  he  saw  against  the 
pillow  the  pale  face  of  Mrs.  Brock 
with  its  strange  distorted  lips.  The  eyes 
of  the  stricken  woman  had  in  them  an 
intense  appeal.  Her  lips  moved,  but 
no  sound  came  from  them.  The  thin 
white  hands  played  restlessly  on  the 
counterpane.  Julia's  face  was  hidden. 
She  would  not  look  up.  Consumed  with 
love  and  pity,  Gene  drove  blindly  to 
town.  Leaving  his  team  at  a  boarding 
stable,  he  caught  the  evening  Illionis 
Central  train  to  Omaha. 
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to  his  blind  friend,  and  they  had  no 
other  point  of  contact.  Peggy,  watch- 
ing Tommy  always,  saw  that  he  did  not 
depend  especially  on  the  companionship 
of  the  man  who  had  saved  his  life,  much 
as  he  valued  him.  But  at  the  thin,  flat 
tickle  of  the  green  glass  bracelets  he 
colored,  he  kindled. 

"Wear  'em  always,  honey!"  he 
begged.  "It's  great  to  hear  you  coming!" 
He  grinned.  "They  just  seem  to  belong 
to  you, Evvy, — entrance  music,  you 
know!" 

Tommy  was  finely  scrupulous  in  all 
his  relationships,  careful  to  demand  less, 
rather  than  more,  and  his  determination 
to  be  normal  was  leading  him  to  reck- 
less lengths, — long  walks  alone,  horse- 
back riding  about  the  grounds.  He  did 
not  know  that  Peggy  followed  him, 
afoot  or  mounted,  keeping  carefully  out 
of  ear  shot,  unless  his  wife  or  guest 
.went  with  him. 

Peggy  was  waiting  for  the  rest  on 
the  lawn  at  Los  Robles,  one  day.  Roy- 
lemore,  dozing  in  a  hammock,  was  un- 
aware of  her  presence.  "It's  odd,  the 
way  he  stays  on  and  on,"  Peggy  was 
thinking,  and  then  suddenly  it  ceased  to 
be  odd  and  became  very  clear.  A  maid 
was  coming  noiselessly  across  the  grass 
with  a  laden  tray.  Just  as  she  passed 
the  Englishman  the  ice  clinked  clearly 
against  the  sides  of  the  glasses.  Lord 
Roylemore  sprang  up,  his  eyes  half  open, 
crying  out  a  glad — "Evelyn!"  Then, 
starting,  winking  hard,  he  took  in  the 
tray,  the  retreating  servant,  Peggy,  and 
the  hot  color  flooded  his  face. 

"Oh, — beg  pardon,"  he  murmured. 
"Must  have  been  asleep — awfully  stupid 
of  me!  Sorry,  Miss  Donovan.  I  say, 
doesn't  that  iced  tea  look  ripping?  Mean 
to  make  the  mater  try  it  out,  when  I 
go  home!" 

Peggy  answered  him  pleasantly,  but 
the  book  of  revelation  was  opened  be- 
fore her.  The  clink  of  the  ice  in  the 
glasses  had  sounded  like  the  tinkle  of 
Evelyn's  green  Egyptian  bracelets. 

Then  Evelyn  came  trailing  across 
the  lawn,  pink  and  fair  as  a  cherub  from 
her  nap,  and  Tommy  was  coming  round 
from  the  stables  with  his  amazingly  as- 
sured and  fearless  step.  Behind  him  fol- 
lowed the  red-headed  groom  who  led  a 
slim  black  horse  with  a  wickedly  rolling 
eye. 

"Hello,  people,"  cried  Tommy.  All 

here  ?  Evvy  ?  —  Roylemore Puggy  ? 

See  my  new  plaything?" 

"T-t-ommy,  dear,  he  1-1-looks  cross!" 
said  Evelyn,  fearfully. 

'  'Tis  a  mean  brute,  ma'am,"  The 
stable  man  shook  his  head. 

"Not  mean, — lively;  peppy!"  the 
blind  man  protested.  "And  I  won't  be 
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foolish.  Won't  ride  him  yet, — at  least, 
not  out  of  the  stable  yard." 

They  had  their  tea  and  tea  talk,  and 
when  Peggy  rose  to  go  back  to  Kil- 
kenny Hall  she  asked  Lord  Roylemore 
to  walk  over  with  her.  Her  father 
wanted  to  show  him  that  old  Spanish 
bridle,  she  said. 

When  their  footfalls  had  died  away 
young  Manners  turned  his  sightless 
eyes  to  his  wife,  smiling  happily.  "Did 
you  get  that,  Evvy?  Old  Puggy's  keen 
on  Alec!  Gad,  I'm  pleased  pink!  You 
know,  she's  never  looked  at  a  fellow, 
— funny  thing,  too.  But  I  tell  you  she's 
falling  for  Roylemore!  If  she  isn't,  I 
can  make  a  watch!" 

His  wife  got  up  suddenly  and  then 
sat  down  again.  "Poor,  dear  Peg  is — 
rather  transparent,  isn't  she?  And  it's 
rather  pathetic,  really,  for  he  isn't  in 
the  least  interested!"  It  was  an  odd  fact 
that  when  Evelyn  spoke  with  strong 
feeling  she  didn't  stammer  at  all. 

"Oh,  now  I  don't  know  about  that," 
Tommy  wagged  his  head  wisely  "Never 
can  tell  with  these  solid,  stolid  Britons. 
Might  be  eating  his  heart  out.  Hope  to 
the  Lord  he  is — and  she  is!  Couldn't 
do  better,  either  of  'em.  But  there's 
her  money,  and  his  infernal  pride!" 
His  hearty  voice  kindled  with  inspira- 
tion. "Say,  here's  a  whale  of  an  idea! 
Can't  we  cook  up  some  kind  of  a  stall — 
make  him  think  old  Jimmy  Donovan's 
lost  his  wad?  You  know — movie  stuff  1 
He—" 

But  his  wife  rose  again  with  fretful 
haste  and  interrupted  him.  "I  tell  you 
it's  absurd — ridiculous!  He  doesn't — 
he  wouldn't  ever — "  Her  soft  little  voice 
grew  surprisingly  shrill  and  she  looked 
like  a  vicious  baby.  For  an  instant  her 
round  little  breasts  rose  and  fell  storm- 
ily,  and  then  she  spoke  more  gently,  and 
more  in  her  usual  manner.  "I  d-d-don't 
mean  to  be  cross,  b-b-but  my  head  is 
aching.  .  .  I've  hardly  h-h-heard  a  word 
you've  said  ..." 

He  was  forgiven,  presently,  for  his 
clumsy  chatter  when  she  wasn't  feeling 
well,  but  he  had  the  feeling — he  had  to 
depend  now  upon  feelings — that  little 
Evvy  wasn't  quite  herself  that  day  and 
the  day  that  followed.  There  was  a  cer- 
tain something  in  the  atmosphere,  a 
sense  of  strain — even  old  Puggy  seemed 
odd,  and  Roylemore  had  very  curtly 
announced  his  departure  for  the  first 
of  the  week.  "Either  Peg's  turned  him 
down,"  Tommy  told  himself,  "or  the 
silly  nut  has  made  up  his  stiff  necked 
mind  to  go  without  speaking!" 

There  was  a  drive  planned  for  the 
twilight,  the  next  day,  but  he  found 
himself  out  of  the  mood,  and  begged 


off.  "It's  too  warm  and  I'm  too  lazy," 
he  said.  "I'll  have  a  snooze  here  on  the 
porch.  Wake  me  as  soon  as  you  come 
back." 

After  they  had  gone  he  strolled  about 
for  a  bit  in  the  silent,  sweet-smelling 
garden,  the  good  old  unregarded  garden 
of  all  his  life.  He  wished,  now,  that 
he  had  noticed  trees  and  flowers  and 
things  more,  in  the  old  days,  so  that  he 
might  remember  and  imagine  them  bet- 
ter. He  was  thankful  that  he  had  paid 
so  much  attention  to  horses  and  dogs, 
anyway!  He  found  himself  presently 
at  the  old  fashioned  summer  house  at 
the  extreme  end  of  the  garden.  It  was 
a  cobwebby  and  dusty  place  now,  where 
no  one  ever  came,  but  he  felt  his  way 
to  the  long  bench  and  flung  himself 
down.  It  was  a  better  place  for  his 
nap  than  the  porch.  .  .  people  always 
dropping  in.  .  .  he  felt  oddly  disin- 
clined for  people,  just  now.  .  . 

He  fell  asleep  almost  at  once,  while 
he  was  thinking  warmly  of  Peggy  and 
his  English  friend.  If  only  he  could 
dope  out  a  way  to  bring  them  together 
.  .  .  softly  and  imperceptibly  he  stopped 
thinking  of  them  and  began  to  dream 
of  them,  and  the  dream  was  so  real  and 
so  vivid  and  lasted  so  long,  or  came 
back  so  persistently,  that  it  seemed  still 
a  part  of  his  dreaming  when  he  found 
himself  awake  in  velvet  darkness,  hear- 
ing Lord  Roylemore's  voice. 

"I  must  go!"  the  voice  said,  hoarsely, 
unhappily.  "I've  got  to  go, — I  should 
have  gone  long  ago,  God  knows.  But — 
you  know  why  I've  stayed,  more  shame 
to  me.  And  the  thing  that's  kept  me 
here  is  sending  me  away  now!" 

"The  big  goop,"  Tommy  reflected, 
"to  let  his  fat  headed  pride  stand  in 
the  way — Gad,  I  hate  to  listen  in  like 
this!  Maybe  they  won't  stay!  I'd  bet- 
ter lie  low — they'd  be  horribly  fussed — " 

"You  know  how  I  care,"  the  wretched 
voice  went  on.  "I  know  that  you  know, 
for  I've  seen  it  in  your  eyes.  I  ought 
to  be  man  enough  to  hold  my  tongue, 
but  this  once  I  must  say  it.  I — "  there 
was  a  sound  of  muffled,  bitter  sobbing, 
and  the  remorseful  misery  of  the  tone 
merged  suddenly  into  agony,  sharp  with 
protest.  "Don't!  Oh,  for  God's  sake, 
don't  cry!  I  can  bear  it  for  myself, 
but  if  you  care,  if  you  suffer — " 

"This  is  getting  a  bit  too  thick," 
Tommy  told  himself,  getting  clumsily 
to  his  feet.  "Peg!  Alec! — Sorry  as  the 
deuce ! Been  asleep  here  and  just — " 

At  his  first  word  there  had  been  a 
smothered  cry,  and  before  his  last  there 
was  the  sound  of  someone  in  wild  flight 
from  the  dusty  old  summer  house,  and 
at  every  step  there  came  back  to  the 

(Continued  on  Page  93) 
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SET  aside  in  1908  as  America's  one 
and  only  National  Monument  of 
Trees,  Muir  Woods  has  been  assured 
protection  for  all  time,  and  is  one  of  the 
best-known  forests  of  standing  timber  in 
the  world.  Trees  "as  old  as  the  hills" 
live  in  close  proximity  to  a  tangle  of 
transient  rooted  comrades — ferns  and 
Azaleas  mingle  their  haunting  sweetness 
with  the  forest  fragrance,  and  the  mod- 
est Oxalis  thrives  like  a  thick,  green  car- 
peting everywhere  about  trees  whose 
roots  antedate  the  dawn  of  history. 

Muir  Woods  is  a  primordial  garden 
of  the  greatest  and  tallest  of  all  plants 
on  earth,  botanically  known  as  the 
Sequoia  (sempervirens),  the  almost  in- 
describable "ever  living"  Redwoods. 
Mature  specimens  vary  in  age  from  five 
to  thirty  centuries,  and  their  heights 
range  up  to  400  feet  and  more.  This 
National  Monument  is  known  among 
travelers  in  every  nook  of  the  world,  and 
its  quiet,  fern-bordered  trails  are  fam- 
iliar and  loved  ground  for  all  who  walk 
for  enjoyment. 

Both  Tamalpais  and  Muir  Woods 
offer  hospitality  to  the  hiker — food,  rest, 
and  comfort.  Tamalpais  Tavern  is  a 
gem  of  homelike  architecture  and  its 
friendly  air  of  welcome  is  in  harmony 
with  Tamalpais  and  her  trails.  Glimpsed 
between  the  cinnamon-hued  trunks  of 
the  Redwoods  and  the  brown  arms  of 
Madronas,  rustic  Muir  Inn  is,  indeed,  a 
welcome  sight  to  the  hiker.  Comfort- 
able cabins  and  delicious  viands  are  avail- 
able for  those  who  may  choose  to  linger 
a  day  and  a  night  in  this  solemn  yet 
friendly  forest  of  Sequoias. 

The  routes  leading  into  this  forest 
are  various,  yet  all  have  their  beginning 
in  Mill  Valley.  All  hikers  who  know 
the  Marin  trails  know  the  long  flight 
of  rustic  steps  toward  the  old  road  lead- 
ing to  the  Pipe  Line  Trail!  All  hikers 
remember  the  very  first  time  they 
tackled  this  long  ladder  of  steps  and  how 
their  hearts  pounded  by  the  time  they 
were  half-way  up,  and  how  even  laugh- 
ter was  rather  difficult  for  lack  of 
breath !  This  way  leads  over  the  Trestle 
Bridge,  thence  parallel  with  the  railroad 
track  into  Muir  Woods — a  walk  of  four 
and  one-half  miles.  Or,  the  hiker  may 
choose  to  walk  by  way  of  beautiful  Cas- 
cade Canyon,  over  the  ridge,  and  on 
down  into  the  Woods  by  way  of  any 
one  of  the  cut-off  trails  that  deviate 
from  the  road  enroute — the  distance  be- 
ing about  four  miles.  Still  another  way 
— a  mile  shorter  than  the  Pipe  Line 
Trail — is  the  road  beyond  the  Belve- 
dere Reservoir,  down  along  the  beau- 
tiful Ocean  View  Trail. 

The  famous  open-air  Mountain  The- 
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atre  lies  within  a  natural  sun-warmed 
depression  hidden  among  oak-clad  hills 
along  the  lower  western  slopes  of  Mt. 
Tamalpais,  between  West  Point  and  the 
ridge  of  low-lying  hills  bordering  the 
sea.  Thousands  of  pilgrims  of  the  trails 
gather  here  anually  to  witness  the  im- 
posing spectacle  presented  each  year  of 
some  appropriate  out-door  pageantry 
enacted  by  members  of  the  Mountain 
Play  Association — some  stirring  drama 
distinctively  Californian  in  theme  and 
legend.  Mountain  Play  Day  is  one  of 
the  most  important  on  the  trails  of 
Marin,  for  it  brings  forth  not  only  the 
loyal  hiker  who  walks  for  the  sake  of 
the  trip,  but  it  brings  to  this  natural 
amphitheatre  lovers  of  the  drama  and 
colorful  pageantry  from  far  and  near — 
it  is  a  day  of  pride  for  the  hills  and 
trails.  You  who  have  not  yet  wended 
your  processional  way  to  the  Mountain 
Theatre  during  the  flowerful  month  of 
May  when  these  plays  are  presented,  re- 
solve to  attend  the  1926  pageant — fol- 
low the  Pipe  Line  Trail  from  Belve- 
dere Reservoir  westward  to  Rattlesnake 
Camp,  then  via  either  the  Alpine  or 
Bootjack  Trail  to  the  great  open  the- 
atre— a  six  and  one-half  mile  hike  from 
Mill  Valley. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  entrain  from  Mill 
Valley  to  West  Point,  via  the  Mt. 
Tamalpais  &  Muir  Wods  Railroad, 
then  follow  the  broad  trail  about  one 
and  one-half  miles  direct  to  the  Moun- 
tain Theatre.  Those  who  may  not  be 
"in  training"  from  constant  hiking  usu- 
ally follow  this  route,  but  an  early  start 
is  advisable  before  the  sun  rays  become 
warm  and  the  trains  too  crowded.  Rock 
Spring  lies  a  half  mile  westward  from 
the  theatre  site  and  offers  an  open  fire- 
place and  oven  for  those  who  may  wish 
to  prepare  a  hot  luncheon  after  their 
hike. 

Another  joyous  trail  trip,  some  five 
miles  long,  is  that  which  leads  through 
the  wooded  gorge  known  as  Steep  Ra- 
vine. This  may  be  reached  from  Muir 
Woods  via  the  Redwood  Canyon  Road, 
branching  off  westward  to  Lone  Tree 
Trail ;  or,  from  the  upper  canyon,  the 
latter  may  be  reached  by  traversing  the 
Sequoia  Trail. 

The  Lone  Tree  Trail  is  a  famed 
travel  lane  of  hikers — ascent  may  be 
made  of  the  western  rim  bordering 
Muir  Woods,  turning  toward  the  right 
where  the  lone  redwood  tree  stands 
along  the  Old  Mine  Trail,  thence  sud- 
denly downward  into  Steep  Ravine. 
This  attractive  route  leads  to  the  Bo- 
linas  Road  and  down  to  the  ocean 


sands.  It  is  an  abrupt  and  rather  steep 
route,  actually  dropping  1200  feet  in 
one  and  one-half  miles,  but  very  worth 
while,  for  after  all,  a  good  deal  of  the 
joy  of  hiking  lies  in  the  wide  diversity 
of  trails  and  their  varying  character- 
istics. Steep  Ravine  may  be  reached  over 
several  equally  beautiful  routes — a  good 
walking  road  leads  down  from  West 
Point  half-way  between  the  foot  and  the 
summit  of  Tamalpais.  Or,  you  may  go 
from  Mill  Valley  via  the  Pipe  Line  and 
Alpine  Trails  to  Bootjack  Camp,  merg- 
ing into  the  same  good  road — or,  if  you 
start  from  Muir  Woods,  you  may  fol- 
low the  Lone  Tree  and  Old  Mine 
Trails.  The  maximum  distance  is  but 
seven  miles. 

AND  BOLINAS!  Who  does  not 
know  its  wind-driven  charm — its 
sanded  coves — its  whispering  surf  and 
shining  sands — its  gray  driftwood,  and 
its  mystic  air  of  tragical  maritime  his- 
tory? For  here,  indeed,  the  hiker  will 
find  himself  on  very  historical  ground — 
the  scene  of  discoveries,  of  old  wrecks 
and  ancient  mariners — Drake's  Bay, 
where  the  Golden  Hind  first  scraped 
her  keel  on  western  sands  in  1579 — 
Duxbury  Reef,  tragic  and  forbidding — 
the  "end  of  a  sea  trail"  for  many  a  ship 
—Paradise  Valley,  Pine  Gulch,  Olema 
Creek,  peninsulas,  lagoons,  sandbars, 
cliffs,  endless  seas  and  flying  spray! 

No  one  would  think  these  days  that 
Bolinas  was  once  an-  important  strong- 
hold of  the  Mexicans!  Today  it  is  an 
attractive  little  town  of  homes  by  the 
sea — cottages  overlooking  a  lagoon  so 
perfect  that  it  might  well  be  the  envy 
of  South  Sea  Islanders! 

Those  who  trek  the  trails  Bolinas- 
ward  will  find  it  advisable  to  make  this 
a  week-end  trip,  arranging  to  remain 
overnight  rather  than  to  attempt  the 
entire  walking  trip  in  a  single  day,  un- 
less you  are  one  of  those  sun-browned, 
sturdy,  "hard  as  nails"  veterans  who 
delight  in  endurance  and  special  achieve- 
ment! Hotel  and  cottage  accommoda- 
tions insure  well-earned  rest,  and  your 
return  tramp  will  be  doubly  enjoyable 
if  you  be  a  bit  kind  to  yourself. 

Bolinas  may  be  reached  via  the  Bo- 
linas Ridge  from  Fairfax  by  way  of 
Alpine  Lake,  or  by  following  the  sandy 
shoreline  from  Stinson  Beach,  "skiffing" 
the  width  of  the  channel  to  the  Bolinas 
side  of  the  lagoon. 

The  Mesa  is  a  great,  level  plateau 
elevated  100  feet  above  the  domain  of 
the  roaring  white  breakers,  stretching 
northward  along  the  high  shore  to  Dux- 
bury  Point,  a  treacherous  bit  of  coast 
of  which  mariners  steer  clear  their  craft. 
(Continued  on  Page  92) 
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THE  SONNETS  OF  PAUL 
SANDOZ— 

MR.  SANDOZ  leaves  the  publish- 
ing of  his  first  book  of  sonnets 
to  Albert  Kundig  of  Geneva.  Quite  in 
line  with  this  writer's  individualism, 
and  surely  well  printed.  As  with  Paul's 
magazine  of  poetry,  "Orpheus,"  the  price 
has  been  omitted  from  the  volume  and 
the  printer's  address  exactly  left  to  the 
reader's  imagination. 

Nevertheless,  the  sonnets  are  here 
before  me  and  I  suppose  whatever  crit- 
icism I  have  should  be  given  the  work 
in  the  poetry  and  not  the  book.  That 
work,  I  discover,  has  lost  none  of  its 
impressionistic  vividness,  none  of  its 
startling  breathlessness.  Sandoz  de- 
lights, as  always,  in  taking  the  reader 
through  hallways  and  rooms  of  which 
the  frailest  construction  and  the  light- 
est decoration  is  utterly  unknown.  He 
delights,  damns,  demands  and  pleads 
in  the  space  of  a  line;  breaks  conven- 
tion as  easily  as  he  builds  it — and  is  one 
of  the  few  sincerely  dramatic  poets  alive. 
I  quote  one  sonnet  from  the  book — a 
book  you  must  read : 

Sonnet  to  the  Natural  Philosophy 

of  Love 

A  neuresthenec  rose  swoons  in  the  twi- 
light. 
She  sits  and  smiles:  her  brain  is  silver 

gray. 
The  sun  drips  downward  from  the  dusky 

skylight, 

And  Reggie  throws  his  platitudes  away. 
The  monkey  which  she  purchased  at 

the  Horn 
Scratches  his  legs  and  blinks  his  watery 

eyes: 
The   hair   on    Reggie's   head   is   closely 

shorn ; 
There    is   no    hair   upon   the   monkey's 

thighs. 

The  lady's  fingers  taper  to  the  nails, 
Boney  and  white — they  get  on  Reggie's 

nerves ; 
He  takes  the  monkey's  hand  in  his  and 

pales ; 

A  negress  brings  a  tea-tray  in  and  serves. 
The  monkey  grins  at  everyone;  the  maid 
Motions  to  Reggie,  and  the  game  is 

played. 

LEGEND:  printed  by  Albert  Kun- 
dig: a  book  of  poems  by  Paul  Sandoz: 
113  West  12th  Street,  New  York  City. 


1925  PRIZE  NOVEL 

JUST  WHAT  constitutes  a  prize  novel 
is  beyond  any  set  rules,  so  it  seems. 
We  remember  most  distinctly  The  Able 
McLaughlins  by  Margaret  Wilson  and  we 
have  read  THE  PERENNIAL  BACHE- 
LOR by  Anne  Parrish  which  received  the 
Harper  Novel  Prize  of  1925.  It  has  been 
argued  that  there  must  be  some  quality 
common  to  all  great  works  of  fiction, 
that  because  the  judges'  reactions  to  the 
Able  McLaughlins  and  The  Perennial 
Bachelor  are  the  same,  there  must  be 
some  common  factor  in  those  two  books 
but  this  does  not  say  that  your  reaction, 
or  my  reaction  or  John  Huff's  dog's  re- 
action is  the  same.  A  book  as  art,  is 
pretty  nearly  confined  to  the  individual's 
appreciation,  so  if  this  review  is  not  up 
to  the  Judge's  standard  of  the  Harper 
Prize,  please  forgive. 

It  is  really  more  about  Maggie  Cham- 
pion than  any  one  else.  It  is  slow  In 
the  beginning,  perhaps  because  "Mam- 
ma" is  so  absurdly  incompetent.  We  of 
this  age  become  impatient  with  such 
weakness,  although  perhaps  it  is  distinct- 
ly characteristic  of  the  women  of  those 
times.  The  novel  is  supposed  to  be  rep- 
resentative of  American  life  from  1850 
on,  of  sacrifices,  of  false  pride,  of  sex 
suppression,  of  tears,  of  few  laughs!  It 
is  well  written  with  touches  which  will 
find  their  echo  in  each  of  our  lives,  like 
the  clock  which  struck  twelve  when  it 
should  have  struck  half-hour,  but  you 
became  accustomed  to  it  after  years  of 
hearing  it.  And  Victor — Victor  is  the 
spoiled  child,  and  so  he  grew,  a  victim 
others  love  which  made  him  so  in- 
sufficient unto  himself. 

To  our  mind  Maggie  is  the  character 
of  the  book,  her  sacrifice  of  her  love  for 
Edward  because  she  could  not  take  Vic- 
tor with  them  into  Africa.  .  .  that  feel- 
ing one  has  to  feel  sometime,  that  in- 
expressible hold  those  who  are  a  part  of 
our  very  life  blood,  have  over  the  affairs 
of  our  heart.  This  Miss  Parrish  succeeds 
in  "putting"  over  with  a  delicate  sweet- 
ness which  is  insurpassable. 

THE  PERENNIAL  BACHELOR.  Anne 

Parrish.    Harper  &  Brother.    $2.50. 
*       *       * 

SOMETHING   DIFFERENT 

FREE  NEGRO  HEADS  of  families! 
Have  you  ever  thought  of  this?  That 
prior  to  the  war  there  were  free  Negroes 
who  owned  plantations  and  slaves?  Well 
such  was  the  case  according  to  FREE 
NEGRO  HEADS  OF  FAMILIES  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  IN  1830.  This  book 
is  devoted  to  two-third  statistics  and 
the  other  third  very  good  reading  ma- 
terial. It  is  propaganda  pure  and  simple 
but  such  as  should  receive  our  consid- 
eration. 

Another  from  the  same  association  is 
FREE  NEGRO  OWNERSi  OF  SLAVES 
IN  1830.  Both  of  these  books  have  been 
compiled  and  edited  by  Carter  G.  Wood- 
son.  Our  copies  give  no  price. 


MIS-UNDERSTOOD 

HOW  MANY  of  us  go  through  life 
misunderstood,  or  rather  thinking 
we  are  misunderstood?  Ask  yourself  and 
then  read  THE  TROUBLE  MAKER  by 
E.  R.  Eastman.  A  rather  unusual  theme 
is  the  story  built  around  but  one  which 
is  vital  to  the  Eastern  City,  New  York. 
The  milk  strike  of  1916.  We  feel  the 
Trouble  Maker  is  rather  one  of  the  in- 
dividuals "mis-understood"  and  we  try. 
try,  ever  so  many  times  to  warn  our 
characters  of  the  book  that  it  isn't  really 
his  fault.  Yet  the  book  is  filled  with  a 
lot  of  unnecessary  description,  the  coun- 
ty fair,  the  circus,  but  perhaps  that  is 
what  is  necessary  to  exploit  the  co-op- 
erative movement  of  the  Dairymen's 
league!  We  have  nothing  more  to  say 
of  this  book. 

THE  TROUBLE  MAKER.    E.  R.  East- 
man.   Macmillan.    $2.00. 
*       *       * 

FOUR   VOLUMES 

WHEN  FOUR  VOLUMES  come  to 
the  editor's  desk,  there  is  always 
a  sigh — perhaps  of  impatience.  "Four 
volumes,"  we  would  like  to  say,  "of  one 
subject — how  on  earth  will  we  get 
through  it?"  But  instead,  we  start  out 
reluctantly  reading  with  the  promise  to 
ourself  that  if  it  is  not  interesting  - 
we  shall,  certainly,  not  go  through 
with  it.  However  the  four  Volumes  by 
Marcel  Proust  we  have  read  through 
from  cover  to  cover. 

Within  a  Budding  Grove,  or  THE  RE- 
MEMBRANCE OF  THINGS  PAST  is  a 
rare  bit  of  prose,  taking  one  delicately 
back  to  THINGS  PAST  in  one's  own 
life,  the  philosophy,  the  greatness  of 
Marcel  Proust  in  giving  his  ideas  and 
ideals  to  the  people  whereby  they  may 
profit  if  they  will  is  a  work  worthy  of 
the  biggest  praise. 

WORKS   OF   MARCEL   PROUST. 

Thomas    Seltzer    (our    copy    gives    no 
price.)  *       „       « 

WHICH  WAS  HE? 

WHICH  was  he,  traitor  and  black- 
guard or  just  a  victim  of  political 
and  personal  hatred?  The  two  volumes 
put  out  by  Putnam  as  the  result  of  un- 
tiring research  of  Mr.  Wendell  and  the 
exceedingly  clever  pen  of  Mr.  Minni- 
gerode  makes  Aaron  Burr  one  of  the 
most  interesting  biographies  of  our  day. 
Never  does  he  cease  to  be  interesting — 
first  is  he  most  fascinating  in  his  bril- 
liant career  as  a  soldier,  a  lawyer,  a 
politician — and  the  duel  with  Alexander 
Hamilton,  his  dramatic  trial  for  treason 
and  then  his  mysterious  later  years  in 
Europe. 

This  is  a  different  picture  of  Burr's 
life,  taken  from  the  diary  of  a  mother 
and  also  passages  from  Ogden's  journal; 
kept  during  the  Quebec  campaign. 

AARON  BURR.  Samuel  H.  Wandell 
and  MEADE  MINNIGERODE.  Put- 
nam. $10.00. 
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WILD   GEESE— 

ON  1925's  bookshelf  of  fiction  "Wild 
Geese"  takes  its  place — an  out- 
standing success.  A  first  novel — out  of 
1700  manuscripts  it  won  a  prize  of  $13,- 
500 — the  book  shows  a  singleness  of  vis- 
ion, a  depth  and  an  artistry  that  are 
rather  amazing  in  the  light  of  the  au- 
thor's youth.  Martha  Ostense,  writer  of 
"\Vild  Geese,"  is  only  a  girl  in  her  twen- 
ties. 

The  story  deals  with  life  on  the  bar- 
ren farm  lands  of  a  Scandinavian  com- 
munity at  the  north  rim  of  civilization. 
From  first  to  last  the  reader  is  aware 
of  a  sympathetic  response  in  the  char- 
acters to  the  temper  of  the  soil — a  cur- 
ious symbolism  between  it  and  their 
lives,  the  reaction  externalized  in  accord 
with  each  individual's  spiritual  and  men- 
tal complex. 

Lind  Archer,  young,  attractive,  arrives 
to  teach  the  district  schorl.  It's  the 
Care's  turn  to  board  the  teacher.  To 
harsh,  relentless  Caleb  Gare,  expecting 
a  man,  Lind's  beauty  makes  no  appeal; 
after  a  curt  greeting  he  ignores  her,  al- 
lowing no  change  in  the  household  re- 
gime for  her  comfort.  An  undercurrent 
of  tragedy  centers  about  Amelia,  Caleb's 
drudge  wife,  and  is  soon  apparent  to 
Lind.  In  Lind  there  springs  up  a  great 
sympathy  for  Amelia  who  still  shows 
traces  of  having  known  better  days,  and 
for  the  handsome  rebellious  daughter, 
Judith.  The  "tragedy"  is  Caleb's  know- 
ledge of  Amelia's  illegitimate  son,  Mark 
Jordan — a  knowledge  he  uses  to  brow- 
beat and  bend  her  to  his  will.  The  chil- 
dren are  aware  that  opposition  to  their 
father  results,  for  some  unknown  rea- 
son, in  misery  to  their  mother;  Caleb 
cunningly  makes  the  most  of  their  de- 
sire to  spare  her,  and  greedily  keeps 
them,  virtual  slaves,  at  the  farm  work 
early  and  late  to  save  the  hire  of  help. 
Mark,  fine  and  well  educated,  comes  to 
care  for  a  neighboring  farm.  He  and 
Lind  fall  in  love,  events  that  strengthen 
Caleb's  grip  on  Amelia,  who  fears  in- 
jury to  Mark  by  exposure  of  his  paren- 
tage. Judith,  moved  by  Lind's  presence 
to  a  desire  for  a  normal  happy  life,  open- 
ly defies  Caleb  and  he  keeps  her  a  pris- 
oner on  the  farm.  Aided  by  Lind,  final- 
ly she  escapes  with  her  lover.  The  same 
night  a  timber  fire  threatens  Caleb's 
cherished  flax  field.  Fighting  for  time 
in  an  attempt  to  save  it  he  chances  a 
short  cut  through  a  bog  and  sinks  to  his 
death.  An  elemental  setting,  an  element- 
al unfoldment,  a  happy  ending  tempered 
by  an  elemental  climax  very  suggestive 
of  an  elemental  God's  just  retribution! 

A  delectable  delicacy  is  noted  in  the 
treatment  of  those  episodes  dealing  with 
Amelia's  past  and  the  similar  delin- 
quency of  Judith.  With  nothing  unsaid 
needful  to  picture  the  situations  the  au- 
thor has  painted  without  giving  bald 
and  vulgar  expression  to  sordid  facts. 
Throughout  the  book  is  a  gripping  im- 
agery and  a  vivid,  characterization  not 
met  often  in  the  work  of  a  young  writer's 
first  novel.  We  await  with  keen  antici- 
pation Martha  Ostense's  second  venture! 

Reviewed   by  Gene  Harris. 

Dodd,  Mead  and  Co.    $2.00. 
*       *       * 

AMERICAN  TRADITION 

PERHAPS  American  Tradition  can 
well  be  kept  alive  in  the  study  of 
Hooked  rugs  and  patched  quilts.  These 
two  things  are  strictly  American,  cre- 
ated and  established  out  of  need.  From 
the  thrifty  house  wife  of  the  early  pi- 


oneer days,  and  the  artistic  institution 
of  an  artist  come  these  beautiful  old 
things.  Anna  M.  Maise  Phillips  has  writ- 
ten a  most  interesting  and  instructive 
bit  of  work  in  HOOKED  RUGS  AND 
HOW  TO  MAKE  THEM.  In  the  past  two 
years  there  has  been  a  definite  move- 
ment among  the  people  of  America  to 
revive  old  traditions  and  among  them 
has  been  the  Hooked  Rug,  the  Patch 
work  quilt  and  so  on.  We  feel  this  little 
book  will  be  well  worth  the  while  of  our 
readers. 

HOOKED  RUGS  AND  HOW  TO  MAKE 
THEM.  Anna  M.  Maise  Phillips. 
Macmillan.  $2.00. 

*       *       * 

ONCE    MORE 

ONCE  more  THE  HOUSE  WITH 
THE  GREEN  SHUTTERS  is  before 
us.  This  book  one  will  remember  had  its 
popularity  in  1900.  There  is  proof  enough 
that  it  is  good,  in  the  fact  that  the  book 
is  brought  out  again  after  25  years  and 
that  it  is  again  meeting  with  favor.  But 
how  could  it  help  but  do  so?  Man's  ego- 
ism is  a  thing  most  common  to  all  of 
us  and  yet  a  subject  of  deep  consterna- 
tion when  placed  before  our  eyes,  some- 
thing we  fear  to  understand.  One  might 
call  John  Gourlay  a  proud  old  gentle- 
man, proud  of  all  he  possessed,  his 
horses,  his  fields,  his  quarries,  his  house 
with  the  Green  Shutters,  but  we  call 
it  nothing  but  egoism  because  these 
things  were  a  direct  symbol  of  his  suc- 
cess— but  his  wife  and  son,  were  things 
apart,  they  were  not  of  himself,  they 
took  from  him  the  sympathy  of  the  peo- 
ple— was  he  proud  of  them?  Well  read 
again  if  you  have  forgotten,  or  if  the 
tale  from  your  mother  is  dim — read 
again  THE  HOUSE  WITH  THE  GREEN 
SHUTTERS. 

THE  HOUSE  WITH  THE  GREEN 
SHUTTERS.  George  Douglas.  Thomas 
Seltzer.  $2.50. 

*  *       » 

WIVES 

BEYOND  each  throne  is  a  woman  .  .  . 
if  Cleopatra  had  had  a  wart  on  the 
end  of  her  nose,  history  might  not  have 
been  what  it  is  today."  Whether  this 
was  expressed  in  a  recent  conversation 
or  from  some  book  I  can  not  say,  but 
it  is  a  true  fact.  In  WIVES,  by  Gamaliel 
Bradford  this  fact  is  brought  out  to  be 
more  apparent  than  before.  He  intro- 
duces into  American  literature  a  method 
of  biography  that  is  sincere,  analytical, 
un-compromising  yet  sympathetic.  We 
all  know  the  lives  of  Benedict  Arnold, 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  the  others,  but  if 
asked,  "What  of  Mrs.  Arnold  .  .  .  was 
there  a  Mrs.  Arnold,  and  what  did 
she  do — just  what  weight  did  she  make 
in  his  balance  of  life  "  What  would  we 
say?  If  we  were  asked  about  Mrs. 
Lincoln;  Mrs.  Burr,  or  any  of  the  others, 
what  would  we  do?  In  most  cases  ad- 
mit our  own  ignorance.  In  this  book 
Bradford  tells  us  those  things  we  should 
know  of  the  women  of  history,  perhaps 
in  the  same  way  as  THE  WOMEN  OF 
THE  CAESARS.  One  should  certainly 
have  this  book  and  keep  it  as  a  refer- 
ence book,  companion  to  the  books  in 
your  libraries  of  the  lives  of  the  HUS- 
BANDS OF  THESE  NOBLE  WOMEN! 

WIVES.     Gamaliel    Bradford.     Harper 

and   Brother.    $3.50. 

*  *       * 

DEMOCRACY 

SUCH  a  book  as  Albert  Leon  Guerard 
writes    in    BEYOND    HATRED    is    a 
hard   one  to   review.    Hard   because  one 


does  not  like  to  be  prejudiced  when  he 
reads  it  by  his  own  views.  If  you  hap- 
pen to  be  a  socialist  you  will  like  the 
book  tremendously!  Yet  in  it  is  to  be 
found  abstract  comparisons,  abstract 
facts  and  an  ideal  philosophy.  One  of 
the  chapters  which  particularlly  inter- 
ested the  writer  was  the  one  of  lang- 
guages,  The  Battle  Line  on  Languages. 
If  this  does  not  strike  you,  the  one  on 
H.  G.  Wells,  perhaps  will.  It  Is  a  safe 
venture  to  say  there  will  be  something 
sustaining  to  the  reader  after  he  has 
closed  the  book. 

BEYOND  HATRED.  Albert  Leon 
Guerard.  Charles  Scribner's  Son.  $3.00. 

*  *       * 

HISTORY 

WE  HAVE  on  our  desk  a  yellow  book, 
not  artistically  a  masterpiece  but 
within  its  pages  we  find  facts,  behind  the 
personal  "I"  which  personally  we  do  not 
like.  Yet  after  going  into  the  chapters 
the  story  teller  is  entirely  forgotten.  The 
accounts  move  along  rapidly  and  should 
be  good  reading  for  the  person  in  search 
of  "Wild  West  facts!"  E.  A.  Brinin- 
stool  we  are  informed  is  a  man  who 
knows  of  what  he  is  speaking. 

A  TROOPER  WITH  CUSTER.  A.  E. 
Brininstool.  The  Hunter-Trader-Trap- 
per Co.  $2.00. 

*  *       * 

A  GREAT  PAGAN 

UNLIKE  Ford  Madox  Ford's 
biography  of  Conrad  is  ANA- 
TOLE  FRANCE  HIMSELF,  writ- 
ten by  his  secretary  who,  let  it  be  known 
had  some  ability  in  the  literary  field 
himself.  Not  once  are  you  aware  of 
the  "writer"  so  engrossed  do  you  be- 
come in  the  affairs  of  France.  He  be- 
comes not  the  tiresome  old  man  we 
have  been  taught  to  believe  he  was  in 
his  latter  day,  but  we  find  out  a 
rather  "lively  old  dog."  That  the  book 
facinates  and  compels  its  reader  is  no 
denying.  It  has  within  its  pages  just 
those  things  which  keeps  Mrs.  Grundy 
up  nights.  Love  with  Anatole  France 
was  like  gold  drops  from  the  river  of 
life  and  he  had  much  gold  in  the  value 
of  this  coin.  Perhaps  you  will  not  love 
him  so  much  after  reading  this,  especi- 
ally if  you  are  of  the  Puritan  type  of 
mind.  But  he  will  be  irresistable  in 
his  pranks,  in  his  love  affairs,  in  his 
egoism — and  behind  all  this  strange 
wild  life  of  the  Pagan,  runs  interesting 
bits  on  Joan  of  Arc;  Napoleon — views 
of  music  and  art ;  clever  comparisons 
of  values ;  erratic  displays  of  temper 
with  his  wife  and  also  his  servant 
Josephine.  His  imaginative  mind  did 
not  always  work  for  print.  It  was 
many  times  a  means  to  an  end  for  his 
own  personal  desire.  We  have  our  own 
ideas  of  morals — but  we  do  admire  the 
darling  in  which  M.  Brousson  pictured 
the  intimate  (the  life  without  the  cloak 
which  met  the  public)  yes,  even  salacious 
acts  of  this  great  Pagan  artist. 

ANATOLE  FRANCE  HIMSELF 
by  Jean  Nacques  Brusson  Lippincott 
$5.00. 
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Bolinas  Point  extends  seaward  a  bit 
farther  north — then  the  Radio  Station, 
and  beyond  lies  Drake's  Bay. 

The  Bolinas  hike  is  one  of  the  note- 
worthy trail  trips  in  Marin  County, 
the  one-way  distance  from  Mill  Valley 
via  the  Lone  Tree  Trail  and  Willow 
Camp  being  13  miles;  from  Fairfax  to 
Bolinas  the  trail  is  four  miles  longer. 
This  mileage  need  not  be  a  bugaboo, 
however!  Bolinas-bound  mortals  may 
not  depend  on  their  feet  entirely,  for  an 
automobile  stage  transports  passengers 
from  the  Sausalito  terminal  several 
times  daily. 

Stinson  Beach  and  its  resorts  are  also 
served  by  the  Bolinas  automobile  stage. 
This  popular  beach  embraces  Willow 
Camp,  Dipsea  Lodge,  Algar's,  Sea 
Downs,  Fern  Court,  Airey's,  Richard- 
son Camp,  etc.,  all  of  which  offer  a 
pleasing  variety  of  diversion.  To  visit 
Stinson  Beach  without  a  dip  into  the 
surf  any  day  in  the  year  would  label 
one  a  bit  of  a  "piker"  in  these  all-sport 
days!  You  may  swim  or  you  may  row 
to  your  heart's  content — you  may  hike 
here  and  there,  or  you  may  dance  all 
evening!  Holidays  are  happy  events  at 
Stinson  Beach. 

And  the  bon-fires  at  night  along  the 
beach  sands,  when  white  driftwood 
lends  a  lovely  bluish  light  to  the  flames 
— when  "weenies"  and  potatoes,  with 
toasted  marshmallows  on  sticks  for  des- 
sert, make  one  forget  he  ever  had 
dinner!  Have  you  ever  heard  the  ryth- 
mic  strumming  of  a  ukelele  drowned 
in  the  rushing  whisper  of  foam,  all  that 
is  left  of  a  breaker  that  rushes  landward 
from  across  the  sea  only  to  die?  Do 
you  know  the  fragrance  of  wood  smoke 
along  a  beach  at  night?  Have  you 
tramped  ankle-deep  along  the  sands  of 
a  curving  shoreline  and  helped  gather 
dry  driftwood  for  a  bon-fire  that  was 
to  dim  even  the  stars?  Have  you  sat 
in  a  circle  of  song  around  the  glowing 
logs,  watching  the  sparks  flying  high  be- 
fore winking  out,  your  face  almost 
toasted,  and  queer  shadows  dancing  as 
weird  performance  and  gesticulating 
about  goodness  knows  what  behind  your 
back  until  you  were  almost  afraid  to 
look?  If  you  have  lived  none  of  these 
things,  then  you  do  not  really  know 
Marin — you  who  profess  to  be  hikers! 

The  Dipsea  Indians  long  ago  knew 
these  things — all  but  the  "weenies"  and 
the  marshmallows  on  sticks,  of  course — 
and  I  believe,  too,  that  tom-toms  pre- 
ceded the  ukelele  of  today!  But  in 
all  other  things  the  Red  Man  had  in- 
finite wisdom,  and  these  primal  things 
he  knew  and  loved. 

Every  year  in  the  month  of  May  a 
great  clan  of  runners  gather  in  Mill 
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Valley — the  speedy  ones,  the  long-wind- 
ed ones — the  sturdy  ones,  and  the  lean 
— -for  one  May  day  is  set  aside  each 
year  for  the  famous  endurance  classic — 
the  cross-country  foot  race,  a  breath- 
less marathon  from  the  heart  of  Mill 
Valley  up  over  the  Lone  Tree  Trail, 
over  ridges,  down  canyons,  over  the 
Hog's  Back,  down  the  Devil's  Slide 
(nor  are  these  appellations  misnomers, 
by  any  means!),  on  and  on,  running, 
sweating,  hard-breathing  racing,  one 
man  against  two  score  breathing  hard 
at  his  heels,  over  the  ancient  Dipsea 
Trail,  down — down,  across  Steep  Ra- 
vine to  the  final  lap  of  the  trail-road 
that  runs,  a  spent  and  breathless  thing, 
down  into  the  very  sea  itself.  Eight 
miles  of  running — eight  miles  of  strain- 
ing toward  a  goal — eight  miles  of  en- 
durance— the  Dipsea  Race!  Run  a  mile 
of  it  some  day — multiply  that  by  eight, 
add  a  few  gulches  and  ridges,  mix  well 
with  a  bundle  of  tortured  muscles,  and 
you  will  appreciate  this  annual  classic 
of  the  trails!  All  honor  to  the  runners! 

But  you  who  essay  the  trails  more 
leisurely  the  other  364  days  in  the  year 
may  reach  Stinson  Beach  via  the  Pipe 
Line  Trail  from  Mill  Valley,  thence 
along  the  Alpine  Trail  just  below 
Rattlesnake  Camp  to  the  old  stage  road 
which  leads  direct  to  the  beach.  This 
route  is  two  miles  longer  than  the  Dip- 
sea  Trail — but  what  are  two  miles, 
more  or  less,  with  Marin  scenery  flaring 
all  about  in  a  riotous  profusion? 

Now  that  we  have  run  down  the  most 
important  trails  that  lead  to  tide  levels, 
let  us  elevate  ourselves  a  bit  in  this  land 
of  sea — and  sky-scapes!  Let  us  climb 
the  tantalizing  slopes  of  Bolinas  Ridge 
— that  long  line  of  hills  overlooking  Bo- 
linas Bay  and  attaining  a  sudden  alti- 
tude of  1500  feet,  extending  northward 
to  the  Bay  of  Tomales.  Threads  of 
Spanish  history  are  interwoven  closely 
in  the  colorful  fabric  of  this  magnificent 
region,  but  that  is  another  story,  again 
— a  tale  of  vaqueros — of  ranchos,  of 
fighting  cocks  and  hard  riding  over 
moonlit  hills! 

You  have  been  shown  the  way  to 
the  Rock  Springs  Trail.  Follow  on  to 
the  Ridgecrest  Road  to  Ridgecrest  it- 
self, descend  the  Bolinas  Grade  to  the 
Lagoon ;  or,  leave  the  ridge  road  half- 
way and  follow  the  Stinson  Gulch  trail 
to  the  beach  and  the  beginning  of  trails 
and  things!  This  is  a  9-mile  hike  from 
Mill  Valley.  (Rome  could  have  had 
nothing  on  Mill  Valley  when  it  comes 
to  roads  and  trails — ask  any  hiker!) 
The  round-trip  walk  from  Mill  Valley 
to  Fairfax  by  way  of  West  Point, 


Ridgecrest,    and    the    placid    beauty    of 
Alpine  Dam  is  19  scenic  miles! 

Let  us  next  consider  the  lakes  of 
Marin,  now  that  we  have  turned  our 
faces  away  from  the  sea  wind  and  our 
backs  to  the  curved  beach  line.  Phoenix 
Lake  lies  in  the  lovely  Ross  Valley  be- 
low the  northeastern  slopes  of  Mt. 
Tamalpais  and  is  in  close  proximity  to 
Lake  Lagunitas.  By  far  the  shortest 
and  easiest  way  is  to  entrain  to  Ross  or 
Fairfax.  If  Ross  be  your  destination, 
march  westward  from  that  point  to  the 
gate  of  the  Marin  Water  District  re- 
serve, following  the  road  to  starboard 
over  a  bridge!  This  road  leads  direct 
to  Phoenix  Lake — a  walk  of  only  one 
and  one-half  miles,  a  mere  stroll!  To 
reach  Lake  Lagunitas  from  Phoenix 
Lake  it  is  necessary  to  cross  a  ridge  of 
hills  from  the  Fish  Gulch  Road  along 
the  northern  shore  of  Pheonix — a  three 
and  a  half  mile  walk.  Tamalpais  looks 
at  herself  from  dawn  until  dusk  in  the 
cool,  wet  mirror  of  Lake  Lagunitas — the 
Mountain  towers  1800  feet  over  this 
lovely  lake  of  emerald  shadows. 

IF  YOU  entrain  to  Fairfax,  you 
should  walk  in  a  southerly  direction 
from  there  via  Portuguese  Canyon  to 
Lake  Lagunitas,  continuing  on  to  Phoe- 
nix, and  thence  to  Ross — the  same  trip 
as  above,  only  reversed,  and  some  six 
and  one-half  miles  longer  —  a  mere 
trifle! 

The  Fairfax  region  offers  many  a  de- 
lightful walking  trip — Alpine  Lake  and 
Cataract  Gulch,  Laurel  Dell,  Lilly 
Lake,  etc.  With  its  cataracts  and  wa- 
terfalls, Cataract  Gulch  is  the  scene  of 
torrential  but  beautiful  overflow  in  the 
Winter.  This  hike  may  start  from  Mill 
Valley  by  way  of  Rock  Spring  Trail, 
through  the  Gulch  via  Alpine  Lake  to 
Fairfax,  a  total  distance  of  17  miles. 
It  is  Alpine  Lake  which  impounds  the 
water  storage  supply  of  the  Marin  Mu- 
nicipal Water  District,  its  capacity  be- 
ing some  7,500,000,000  gallons.  The 
dam  is  but  seven  miles  distant  from  the 
town  of  Fairfax,  and  a  very  scenic  spot. 

And  who  has  not  heard  of  the  sheer 
loveliness  of  Little  Carson  Falls,  and 
resolved  to  seek  out  this  delightful  spot? 
Search  out  this  tuneful  gem  on  your 
rambles  some  day ;  you'll  be  glad,  indeed  ! 
First  entrain  to  Fairfax,  walking  from 
there  over  the  new  Fairfax  grade  to  Big 
Meadow — then  on  to  Little  Carson 
Falls  via  the  Azalea  Spring  Trail.  This 
area  is  another  favorite  hob-nobbing 
place  for  the  thrifty  army  of  redwoods, 
a  fact  which  insures  great  beauty  ahead. 

And  so  the  trails  of  Marin  wind  on 
and  on — crossing  and  re-crossing  them- 
selves innumerable  times,  and  many  of 
them  running  away  over  the  hills  and 
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down  to  lagoons,  independent  and  by 
themselves,  each  one  with  its  scenic 
treasure  at  the  end,  luring  one  on  with 
a  never-ending  charm  that  comes  with 
surprise.  The  air  is  sweet  and  good, 
and  the  trails  are  easy.  Those  who 
gradually  broaden  the  scope  of  their 
wanderings  know  how  utterly  lovely  are 
the  vistas  from  Loma  Alta  looking  out 
over  the  tree-lined  Paper  Mill  Creek 
almost  1800  feet  below.  Pine  Moun- 
tain, too,  has  its  own  way  of  drawing 
hikers  toward  its  friendly  slopes.  San 
Geronimo  intrigues,  as  does  Tocaloma 
— and  the  way  lies  endless  as  to  attrac- 
tion and  genuine  joy  for  all  who  walk. 
We  could  go  on  indefinitely,  nor  would 
there  be  temptation  to  turn  back,  but 
suns  have  a  way  of  slipping  into  the 
briny  horizon  with  an  amazing  speed, 
and  we  will  leave  the  hinterland  trails 
for  the  longer  daj's  of  some  fragrant 
June! 

A  word  about  the  various  hiking  and 
conservation  clubs:  there  are  a  number 
of  notable  organizations  about  the  Bay 
all  of  which  are,  more  or  less,  nation- 
ally known — the  Sierra  Club,  the  Cali- 
fornia Alpine  Club,  California  Camera 
Club,  Cross-Country  Club,  Tamalpais 
Conservation  Club — all  with  headquar- 
ters in  San  Francisco,  and  the  Contra 
Costa  Hills  Club  in  Oakland.  These 
hiking  clubs  also  aid  in  keeping  the  trails 


••cleared  of  underbrush,  etc.,  in  various 
|T  ways,  most  notable  in  this  latter  work 
being  the  Tamalpais  Conservation  Club 
which,  although  it  does  not  act  as  host 
to  hiking  groups,  nevertheless,  its  indi- 
vidual members  are  all  hikers  and  those 
interested  in  Traildom  and  its  welfare. 
The  Tamalpais  Conservation  Club  has 
done  splendid  work  in  conserving  the 
worthwhile  shrubs  and  beauty  spots  in 
the  Tamalpais  country,  cutting  any  un- 
derbrush, keeping  law  and  order  a  domi- 
nant factor  along  the  trails,  and  doing 
inestimable  good  in  various  ways. 

And  who  among  hikers  does  not  know 
and  love  genial  "Dad"  O'Rourke  of  the 
Tamalpais  Conservation  Club,  and  hap- 
piest of  all  trail  veterans — he  who  sel- 
dom misses  a  week-end  along  some  Ma- 
rin  trail,  and  yet,  who  lives  in  the 
"crowded  canyon  of  a  city" — in  San 
Francisco,  "because,"  as  he  whimsic- 
ally puts  it,  "it  leaves  Marin  as  a  place 
to  go  to," — truly  a  novel  viewpoint,  but 
a  good  one,  at  that ! 

Hikers  who  enjoy  the  pleasure  of 
tramping  this  beautiful  recreation  coun- 
try are  urged  to  observe  every  precau- 
tion against  fire.  The  toll  from  pre- 
ventable fires  has  been  enormous,  and 
further  destruction  of  the  forest  and 
brush-cover  of  California's  mountains 
would  mean  an  irreparable  loss  to  State 
and  Nation,  and  will  result  in  restric- 


tion  on  hikers  which  will  be  disastrmi- 
to  full  enjoyment  of  the  open  country. 

Conservation  'if  Shrubs 

AND  LAST,  but  not  least,  may 
we  add  a  plea  for  the  Toyon — the 
beautiful  Red  Berry  of  these  western 
hills?  Of  a  fast  vanishing  race  of  plants, 
the  Toyon  is  in  danger  of  utter  extinc- 
tion unless  some  protective  measure  is 
soon  enacted  for  the  sake  of  preserving 
its  flaming  Autumn  beauty  for  the  en- 
joyment of  the  hills.  To  see  the  richly 
laden  branches  of  the  Toyon  as  the  end 
of  the  year  approaches  means  a  temp- 
tation to  pick  them,  but  Christmas  may 
still  be  Christmas  even  without  the  arm- 
fuls  of  the  Toyon  annually  broken  and 
carried  away  from  the  hills  who  must 
surely  mourn  their  going.  Let  us  have 
a  heart — for  plants  as  well  as  animals 
— let  us  admire  the  Toyon  with  a  true 
appreciation  of  its  great  beauty  and  its 
right  to  live  on  the  western  hills,  for 
that  is  why  the  great  Gardener  planted 
it  here  and  there,  but  let  us  not  pluck 
and  destroy — and  then  forget.  You  who 
hike,  consider  it  your  duty  to  guard  and 
protect  the  friendly  Red  Berry  (Toyon) 
of  the  California  hills,  else  its  beauty 
disappear  from  the  Autumn  hills,  and 
walking  become  desolated  of  one  of  its 
greatest  beauties. 
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blind  man  through  the  still  soft  air  the 
tinkle  of  the  green  glass  bracelets. 

At  something  after  midnight  the  doc- 
tor came  down  stairs.  He  was  the  dean 
of  Peninsula  doctors,  and  he  had  taken 
Tommy  Manners  and  Peggy  Dono- 
van through  measels  and  whooping 
cough  and  presided  over  the  mending 
of  his  leg.  Now,  finding  Peggy  waiting 
in  the  hall  with  old  Mrs.  Kimberly,  he 
halted  and  looked  down  at  them  from 
the  lowest  step.  Peggy  had  taken  calm 
and  competent  charge  of  Los  Robles 
as  soon  as  the  red-headed  stable  man 
had  come  tumbling  into  the  house,  in- 
coherent with  fright,  to  report  that  Mr. 
Tommy  had  saddled  the  \vild  black 
horse  and  ridden  off  alone  in  the  dark. 
She  had  sent  immediately  for  the  dow- 
ager, and  when  Lord  Roylemore  had 
found  his  friend  and  brought  him  home, 
she  had  sent  for  the  old  doctor. 

Old  Mrs.  Kimberly 's  eyes  and  nose 
were  red  but  Peggy  had  not  cried  at 
all.  "Well?"  she  looked  up  at  him, 
speaking  quickly  and  clearly.  "Is  he 
conscious?" 

"Yes;  he's  conscious,  now,  clear  as 
a  bell.  But  he's  in  a  lot  of  pain.  I 
told  him  he  could  see  his  wife  out  he 
«aid — "  he  cleared  his  throat  and  went 
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on  huskily,  without  looking  at  her — 
"he  said  he  wanted  you,  Peggy!" 

"Yes,"  said  Peggy,  quietly.  She 
stepped  past  him  and  went  up  the  long 
stairway,  swiftly,  easily,  smoothly.  Tom- 
my wanted  her ;  her, — not  the  little  Fra 
Angelico  figure  out  of  a  fresco.  The 
scraps  of  verse  broke  shimmering  into 
richly  colored  fragments  in  her  mind, 
like  a  kaleidescope.  It  didn't  matter  how 
strait  the  gate  had  been  .  .  and  she 
hadn't  folded  her  hands,  but  she'd  been 
as  serene  as  she  could  be,  and  now  her 
own  was  coming  to  her.  At  last,  Tommy 
saw.  Just  before  his  eyes  were  closed 
forever,  the  scales  had  fallen  from  them. 

As  she  passed  Evelyn's  door  a  little  fig- 
ure darted  out  to  clutch  at  her,  to  fall 
theatrically  at  her  feet.  "Oh,  Peggy, 
Peggy,  it  wasn't  my  fault.  Say  it  wasn't 
my  fault!  But  I  can't  see  him!  Don't 
make  me  see  him!" 

Old  Mrs.  Kimberly  had  come  puffing 
up  the  stairs  after  Peggy,  and  she 
plucked  young  Mrs.  Manners  away, 
jerking  her  rudely  to  her  feet.  "You 
keep  your  greedy  little  paws  off  Peg! 
No,  you  needn't  see  him.  You  can't 


see  him!  He  doesn't  want  you — he 
wants  her!" 

Peggy  went  softly  and  steadily  into 
the  still  room  with  the  ominous  odors 
and  the  nurse  rose  at  sight  of  her  and 
went  away.  Peggy  stood  still  for  an 
instant,  looking  down  at  the  swathed 
figure  and  the  sightless  eyes  but  the 
grief  and  horror  in  her  face  were  over- 
laid by  radiance.  This  was  the  day  of 
all  days  in  her  life;  it  was  the  wedding 
day  she  would  never  have ;  it  was  all 
the  birthdays  in  the  world  compressed 
into  fleet  and  shining  hours;  it  was  the 
day  of  resurrection;  utterly,  glorious,  it 
restored  the  years  that  the  locusts  had 
eaten. 

"Puggy?"   It  was  a   ragged  whisper. 

"Yes,  Tommy!  Yes,  dear  .  .  my 
dear.  .  .  my  dear  ..."  She  bent  over 
him,  enveloping  him,  her  arms  about 
him,  gathering  him  to  her  so  that  he 
rested  against  her  breast,  yet  so  lightly, 
so  surely,  there  was  no  added  pang  for 
the  crushed  and  battered  body. 

"Puggy,  dear  .  .  you  know  I'm — 
going?" 

"Yes,  dearest,  but — " 

"//  matters  not!"  The  ghost  of  the 
old  gallant  grin.  "It  wasn't  really  liv- 
( Continued  on  Page  94) 
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(Continued  from  Page  93) 
ing,  in  the  dark.    I  can  go — gladly — if 
only — "  speech  was  slow  and  difficult. 

"If  only? — "  she  prompted  him,  her 
lips  against  his  ear. 

"If  only  you — good  old  Puggy — dear 
old  Puggy- 

"Yes,  Tommy!  Yes,  dearest — Until 
the  day  breaks  and  the  shadows  flee 
away." 


"If  you  can  tell  me — for  I'd  be- 
lieve you,  always — that  I  needn't — 
blame  her!  That  I  can  go,  believing — 
and  trusting — ' 

She  relinquished  her  hold  on  him  so 
gently,  so  imperceptibly  that  he  was 
aware  of  her  withdrawal  only  by  the 
faint  rustle  of  garments.  "Puggy? 
Puggy!" 

"(It  doesn't  matter  about  my   face," 


she  told  herself.  "There's  only  my  voice 
to  watch.")  She  went  over  to  the  open 
window  and  leaned  out  for  an  instant. 
It  was  a  starless,  moonless  night,  as 
dark  and  as  soft  as  black  velvet.  "You 
mean,  you  can — go — gladly,  if  you  can 
believe  that  Evelyn  is  true  to  you?" 
"Yes.  If  you'll  tell  me — you — " 

(Continued  on  Page  95) 


The    Hags    (echoing) — A    truce.    A 

truce! 

Kastchei — Ye  foul  fiends.  Have  done! 

.  .  .  I'll  dance,  then! 

(The  hags  shriek  with  delight  and 
applaud.) 
Prince  Ivan  and  the  Hags   (clapping 

their  hands) — Fa  lal  la  la!  Fa  la  la  la! 
(Kastchei  begins  the  dance.  The 
orchestra  takes  up  the  tune.  Kast- 
chei dances  and  the  hags  whirl 
about  in  glee,  beating  time.  Ivan 
and  the  hags  begin  to  toss  the  egg 
from  one  to  the  other.  The  music 
grows  more  and  more  furious.  Sud- 
denly Prince  Ivan  sends  the  egg 
high  aloft,  misses  it  and  it  falls  to 
the  ground  with  a  crash,  followed 
by  complete  darkness.  Thunder 
crashes,  a  wind  shrieks,  gradually 
dying  down. 


The  Immortals 

(Continued  from  Page  76) 

After  an  interval  the  figures  of 
the  two  hags  are  seen  moving  about 
in  the  half  dimness. 

First  Hag — Sister,  art  there? 

Second   Hag — Aye. 

(The  light  gradually  goes  up  to 
the  point  it  was  at  the  opening  of 
the  act,  revealing  the  stage  empty 
save  for  the  two  hags.  They  light 
tapers  in  the  fire-place  and  peer 
all  about  the  place,  searching.) 

First  Hag — Kastchei  is  vanished. 

Second  Hag — And  Prince  Ivan  Tsar- 
evitch,  too. 

First   Hag — Darkness   and   light. 

Second  Hag — Morning  and  night. 

First  Hag — Where  there's  one — 

Second  Hag — There's  tother! 

First  Hag — Where's  there's  but  one. 


Second   Hag — There's  neither! 
(They  chuckle  foully.) 

First  Hag — Without  evil. 

Second     Hag — How    can     there     be 
good. 

(The  song  of  the  Fire-bird  is 
heard.  The  hags  rush  to  the  door, 
unbolt  it  and  fling  it  wide.  The 
Fire-bird's  blinding  light  fills  the 
doorway.  They  draw  back  to  the 
center  of  the  stage  shielding  their 
eyes. ) 

First  Hag   (pointing  to  the  door)  — 
Beauty  still  lives. 

Second  Hag — Beauty  always  lives! 
(The  light  and  the  song  fades.) 

First  Hag — And  by  the  same  token. 

Both   Hags    (pointing   to  each   other 
and  chuckling) — Ugliness! 

(Curtain.) 
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Ambassadors  of  Happiness 


(Continued  from  Page  79) 

that  the  world  had  robbed  him  of,  was 
there.  She  stood  beside  him,  smiling 
down  into  the  water.  Her  lips  moved 
in  the  reflection  and  he  heard  her  tell 
him  to  come  with  her  and  see  the  world- 
ly Sylvia. 

In  the  next  instant  they  flew  through 
space  and  found  themselves  in  a  bed- 
room. From  the  lavender  bows,  be-rib- 
boned  pillows,  the  rouge  and  perfumed 
negligees,  Howard  well  knew  it  was 
Sylvia's  room  they  had  come  to  and 
there  on  the  bed  she  lay,  asleep,  her  face 
careworn;  as  old  in  comparison  as  the 
man  on  the  bench  had  been.  Beside  him 
stood  the  wonderful  Sylvia  smi  ing  pit- 
ifully down  upon  the  sleeping  Sylvia. 

"How  can  this  be?"  Howard  asked 
perplexed. 

"The  same  as  you.  Your  physical 
self,  the  one  you  have  created  yourself 
is  still  sleeping  on  the  bench  in  Costa 
Rica.  This  is  San  Francisco.  Only  upon 
awakening  will  I  be  called  back  into 
that  hideous  prison  and  as  long  as  sel- 
fishness guards  I  shall  never  be  able  to 
escape.  You,  you  have  found  yourself. 
You  can  win  the  battle.  You  need  never 
be  imprisoned  again,  you  have  learned 
and  it  is  for  you  to  free  me." 

For  a  moment  they  stood  and  then  a 
great  temptation  came  over  him  as  if 
he  were  possessed  with  the  devil.  He 
stooped  over  and  kissed  the  sleeping  Syl- 
via. Instantly  she  opened  her  eyes.  The 
Sylvia  beside  him  seemed  to  fade  away 
and  the  Sylvia  who  had  been  asleep 
rubbed  her  eyes  again  and  then  as  if 
startled  sprang  out  of  bed,  crying, 
"Howard,  Howard,  where  are  you?" 


THERE  was  another  quick  flight 
through  space  but  this  time  alone. 
Howard  reached  the  garden  and  outside 
he  saw  the  figure  Sylvia  had  pointed 
out  to  him  as  self  created.  As  he  was 
now,  was  the  true  creation  of  man,  the 
wreck  outside  was  what  he  had  created 
as  a  cloak  to  cover  the  real  creation. 
He  now  had  power  to  command  the 
figure  outside  his  slave  by  knowing  only 
what  power  he  had  himself.  The  next 
moment  he  passed  out  of  the  gate,  then 
there  was  something  happened  which  he 
could  not  explain  and  he  found  himself 
sitting  on  the  bench.  All  about  him 
seemed  to  be  beauty  and  peace.  It  was 
not  confined  to  the  walls  of  the  garden. 
He  turned  to  the  hotel.  deLanda  met 
him  in  the  big  room.  His  small  brown 
eyes  seemed  strangely  alive.  For  a  mo- 
ment he  regarded  Brenon  and  then 
smiled  as  he  patted  him  kindly  on  the 
shoulder,  "You've  had  the  fight?  You 
win?" 

Two  weeks  later,  in  an  office  on  Mar- 
ket Street,  Sylvia  and  Howard  met.  It 
wasn't  one  of  those  spontaneous  em- 
embraces  that  everyone  had  seen  them 
exploit.  The  gray-haired  lawyer 
scratched  his  head  at  their  stories. 

"There  was  such  a  rumbling  within 
me;  such  a  fight  with  memories  I  can't 
explain  it,  but  there  was  a  fight  and  it 
seemed  as  though  the  better  of  Howard 
visited  me  and  the  better  within  me  was 
trying  to  go  with  him." 

Howard  tightened  his  arm  a  bit  about 
her  and  then  looked  into  her  eyes.  "We 
must  keep  our  thoughts  right,  we  must 
find  something  to  worship  besides 
tongues,  then  our  happiness  will  be  as- 
sured. It  isn't  what  you  think  you  are, 
that  you  are  but  what  you  think,  you 
are!" 


It  Matters  Not 


(Continued  from  Page  94) 

Then  she  heard  her  voice,  warm  with 
comfort,  steady  with  conviction,  telling 
him  that  the  little  Fra  Angelico  was 
steel-true,  that  there  had  been  nothing 
— nothing — until  the  scene  he'd  over- 
heard in  the  summer  house.  "It  was  I 
who  discovered  that  he  cared  and  I 
warned  him,  and  he  was  going  away. 
You  know  that.  And  in  a  little  while 
- — it  would  have  been  as  if  she'd  never 
seen  him!" 

"I    can — believe — that?" 

"You  can  believe  that!"  There  was 
a  long,  quivering  sigh ;  the  battered  body 
relaxed.  The  nurse  came  in  and  gave 
him  a  stimulant  and  took  his  pulse  and 
went  out  again. 


"It's  all  right,  now,  Puggy.  You've 
— made  it — all  right.  Good  old  Puggy 
.  .  .  used  to  wonder  how  I  could  .  .  . 
live  without  you  .  .  .  now  I  couldn't 
.  .  .  decently  ...  die  without  you."  An- 
other silence;  then — "Everything's  in 
order  .  .  .  my  will  ..."  A  frown  which 
was  not  all  pain.  "Puggy,  after  I'm 
gone  .  .  .  will  they  ...  do  you  think — " 

"After  you  are — gone — dead,  it  will 
be  natural,  I  think,  for  them  to  turn 
to  each  other." 

''Then  you'll — stand  by  her — against 
— old  Kimberly  and  all  the  others — 
head-hunters  You  can  do  more — " 

She  rose  suddenly  and  stood  looking 
down  on  him,  and  her  plain  face  was 
lighted  and  glowing.  "Of  course,  Tom- 
Continued  on  Page  96) 
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my.     But   you're  the  one   who  can   do 
most    for   her — for   them." 
"I?_When   I'll   be—" 
"Now.    Before."    There  was  exalta- 
tion   in    setting    him    one    more    task: 
in  pointing  the  way  once  more.  "There's 
one  thing  you  can  do  which  will  make 
the  way  smooth  for  them.  Tommy,  pro- 
vide for  Royle  in  your  will.    He's  pen- 
niless; you  know  his  pride.    He  saved 
your  life   in   Switzerland ;   he   followed 
and  brought  you  home  tonight,  and  he's 
nearly   mad    with   grief    and    remorse." 
She  heard  his  teeth  grind  together,  and 
saw  him  painfully  turning  his  bandaged 
head  away  from  her,  but  she  went  stead- 
ily on.    "Show  your  confidence  in  him ' 
— and  her.    Tommy,  you're  taking  it  all 
in  the  biggest,   finest  way — Don't  miss . 
this   last   gate!" 

Presently,  in  the  ragged  whisper — 
"It's  pretty  strait,  Fuggy!" 

"Yes.  But  you'll  go  through,  Tommy. 
You'll  march  through!"  She  knelt  be- 
side the  bed  and  rested  her  cheek  on  a 
bandaged  hand. 

Again  the  ghost  of  the  gallant  old 
grin.  "Same  old  stuff,  Puggy!  'You 
tell  me  when  I  ought  to  do  things,  and 
I'll  do  'em'." 

As  Peggy  went  swiftly  down  the  hall 
she  glanced  into  Evelyn's  room.  Little 
Mrs.  Manners,  flung  face  downward 
upon  the  bed,  was  sleeping  exhaustedly, 
like  a  child  worn  out  after  a  tantrum 
of  tears,  old  Mrs.  Kimberly  keeping 
grim  guard.  The  library  door  stood 
open  and  she  saw  Lord  Roylemore,  his 
head  in  his  hands.  He  lifted  haggard 
eyes  to  her  and  she  threw  him  a  smile, 
friendly  and  understanding.  In  the 
great  entrance  hall  Jimmie  Donovan 
was  snoring  uneasily  on  a  couch  and 
she  paused  to  throw  a  wrap  over  him. 
The  lean  faced  housekeeper,  dim-eyed 
with  weeping,  started  up  in  terror  at 
the  sight  of  her. 

"There's  no  change,"  the  girl  reas- 
sured her.  She  went  on  to  an  open 
window  and  sat  solidly  down  on  the 
floor  before  it,  resting  her  arms  on  the 
sill.  The  thick  blackness  was  begin- 
ning to  give  way:  she  could  make  out 
the  form  of  the  red-headed  stable  man, 
huddled  on  the  steps. 

She  was  very  tired,  and  very  peace- 
ful, and  it  was  good  to  be  alone  and  to 
rest.  She  had  come  so  far  from  the 
mood  of  an  hour  ago  that  the  memory 
of  it  was  like  looking  down  on  a  shal- 
low, sun  flushed  valley  from  the  austere 
height  of  a  mountain  peak.  Of  all  be- 
neath that  silent  roof  it  had  been 
granted  to  her  alone  to  be  of  service 
to  him,  to  set  him  on  his  way. 

She  wondered  how  her  father,  how 
Evelyn  could  sleep,  and  then  she  slept 
herself,  sweetly  and  dreamlessly,  for 
half  an  hour.  The  housekeeper  woke 
her  when  she  called  to  the  stable  boy. 


"No, — no  change,"  said  the  woman. 
"But  you're  to  meet  the  first  train  from 
the  city,  Jerry.  Mr.  Tommy  —  Mr. 
Tommy — "  she  stopped,  choking. 

"Oh,  what?"  Peggy  held  her  breath. 

"He  had  me  telephone  his  lawyer. 
Some  change  in  his  will.  With  his  last 
blessed  breath — thinking  of  others — 
God  love  him  !"  She  flung  her  fine  white 
apron  over  her  head  and  rocked  her 
body  to  and  fro,  kneeling  in  an  ecstasy 
of  grief. 

Peggy  leaned  far  out  on  the  window 
sill.  The  lawn,  wet  and  gleaming, 
showed  faintly  green  before  her,  and  the 
silence  pulsed  and  thrilled  with  waken- 
ing life.  She  would  go  up  to  Tommy 
again,  and  stay  with  him  to  the  last, 
unless  he  wanted  Evelyn.  If  he  wanted 
Evelyn,  she  would  bring  her  to  him. 
It  mattered  not.  After  all  the  long 
years,  soon,  now,  he  would  see!  From 
a  dark  oak,  through  the  moist  sweet- 
ness of  the  early  air,  the  first  bird  song 
of  the  day  rang  out,  full  of  promise 
and  prophecy,  and  across  the  quiet  fields 
where  they  had  played  together  the 
morning  was  coming. 
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At  the  bottom  of  a  Chinese  menu  we 
saw,  "No  service  less  than  lOc."  One  of 
the  72  items  listed  could  be  obtained 
for  10  cents — but  none  for  less. 
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Parrot's  Granite  Block 


APR  1  6  1926 

A  Trr  r  p        f  y 


T  kfl 


WHILE    the    twentieth    century 
skyscrapers  rear  their  impressive 
towers  over  the  Seven  hills  of 
San  Francisco,  the  first  stone  structure 
erected  is  in  the  hands  of  the  wreckers; 
the     famous     old     "Parrott's     Granite 
Block"  on  the  northwest  corner  of  Cali- 
fornia   and    Montgomery    streets;    last 
of   the   veterans,    lone   sentinel    of    San 
Francisco's  colored   past. 

Built  in  1852,  it  is  the  last  building 
of  that  period  to  be  removed.  One  by 
one  they  vanish.  The  old  Stock  Ex- 
change, the  United  States  Court  Build- 
ing, the  Express  Building  and  the  Ne- 
vada Block — all  are  memories.  Now  the 
last  of  them  departs,  after  seventy-four 
years  of  history  and  romance.  What 
stories,  powerful  vibrant  tales  its  old 
walls  could  speak!  Erected  in  the  day 
of  the  Pony  Express,  in  the  time  of 
clipper  ships  filling  the  bay,  coming 
from  the  spice  and  color  of  the  seas. 
Erected  when  a  thick  planked  road  led 


LUCILE  MACPHERSON 

on  to  Mission  Dolores.  In  the  era  of 
gold  dust  and  iron  men,  when  Califor- 
nia's history  was  in  the  making,  when 
San  Francisco  was  newly  feeling  its 
power,  taking  its  first  halting  steps. 

Work  was  commenced  on  the  build- 
ing August  1,  1852,  and  completed  De- 
cember 4  of  the  same  year.  It  cost  John 
Parrott  $140,000  including  the  land. 
The  land  cost  twenty-three  thousand  dol- 
lars— you  could  buy  a  few  handfuls  for 
that  today ! — and  on  Montgomery  street 
is  sixty-eight  feet  in  frontage  and  on 
California  the  frontage  extends  one 
hundred  and  two  feet. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  G.  W. 
Wickland  of  Wells  Fargo  Bank  and 
Union  Trust  Company  for  a  copy  of 
the  contract  entered  into  between  Ber- 
nard Peyton,  Jr.,  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  the  Chinamen 
who  undertook  construction.  The  China- 


men were  to  proceed  to  the  State  of 
California  in  the  bark  "Dragon."  They 
were  to  remain  with  Peyton  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  stone  masons  or  common  labor- 
ers for  the  full  term  of  ninety  working 
days.  In  consideration  of  which  they 
were  given  free  passage  on  said  bark 
and  a  daily  wage  of  $1  for  each  and 
every  day  of  labor.  And  the  hours  shall 
be  from  sunrise  to  sunset  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  hour  commencing  at  noon. 
The  daily  allowance  for  each  man  to 
be  one  half  pound  of  rice  and  one  quar- 
ter pound  of  fish  or  its  equivalent  in 
bread  and  meat.  That  the  payment  of 
wages  will  be  made  at  the  end  of  three 
months  and  failure  to  comply  with  all 
or  any  part  of  the  agreement  would  be 
a  forfeiture  of  wages. 

All  the  granite  used  in  the  building's 
construction  was  cut  and  dressed  in 
China.  The  Chinamen  alone  could  de- 
cipher what  the  peculiar  marks  on  the 
stone  blocks  meant.  When  one  set  of 
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building  instructions  were  lost  it  was 
necessary  to  send  to  China  for  a  dupli- 
cate copy.  Where  could  one  find  con- 
struction romance  like  that  in  these 
days?  A  new  country,  a  beginning  coun- 
try— laboring  earnestly  and  grandly  to- 
ward progress,  putting  up  with  every 
manner  of  complicated  hindrance 
known  to  further  their  advance!  A  sac- 
rifice and  a  martyrdom  was  the  early 
building. 

In  its  day  it  was  regarded  as  the 
handsomest  edifice  standing.  Soul's 
Annals  quote  it  as  "the  first  of  the  super- 
ior class  of  private  edifices  which  are 
now  so  numerous  in  many  other  places." 

So  great  a  fear  had  they  for  fire 
in  that  day  that  every  precaution  was 
taken  to  prevent  it.  The  buildings  were 
severely  plain.  The  office  structures  were 
protected  with  cast  iron  doors  and  shut- 
ters. On  this  score  our  business  section 
was  unique  among  the  American  cities 
of  that  period.  Many  of  them  remained 
until  as  late  as  1906;  but  Parrott's 
Granite  Block  alone  remains  till  this 
day.  On  every  side  of  it  stand  the  great 
portals  of  our  modern  buildings  of  com- 
merce. The  Block  looks,  indeed,  like  a 
child  standing  between  its  parents,  a 
mutely  living  record  of  the  past. 

Its  year  of  erection  was  an  outstand- 
ing one  in  California  history.  All  of 
seventy  thousand  persons  arrived  by  sea 
and  anchored  their  one  thousand,  one 
hundred  and  forty-seven  vessels  in  San 
Francisco  Bay.  Every  type  of  water 
carrier  there  was.  Large  ships  and  small 
ships,  painted  and  worn,  clippers  and 
fishing  smacks — all  lolling  in  close- 
grouped  bunches  in  the  silver  of  the  bay 
on  that  day  of  erection.  Prosperity  to 
the  West  came  with  them.  They  were 
the  fathers  of  our  present  day  fortune, 
the  heralders  of  today's  financial  suc- 


cess for  California.  With  this  influx  of 
citizens  came  the  opening  of  a  banking 
center.  The  new  Parrott  Granite  Block 
was  selected.  Page  and  Bacon  Co.,  bank- 
ers, were  its  first  tenants.  Also  Adams 
&  Co.,  banking  house  and  express  office. 

The  upper  floors  were  occupied  ac- 
cording to  a  directory  of  Parrotts  new 
building  as  follows.  Second  floor,  en- 
trance on  California  street,  first  room, 
Major  Leonard,  paymaster  United 
States  Army.  Second  room,  Major 
Eaton,  Commissioner  Subsistence,  Unit- 
ed States  Army.  Third  and  fourth  front 
rooms,  Quartermaster,  United  States 
Army.  Third  floor,  General  Hitchcock, 
United  States  Army  and  Adams  and  Co. 

Page,  Bacon  and  Company  purchased 
gold  dust  at  current  rates.  Adams  and 
Company  paid  the  highest  price  for  gold 
dust,  forwarding  it  to  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  by  every  steamer.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  dust  must  be  han- 
ded in  by  eleven  o'clock  the  day  previous 
to  that  on  which  steamer  sails.  The 
shipments  of  gold  dust  alone  during  that 
year  (1852)  amounted  to  forty-six  and 
one-half  millions  of  dollars. 

On  December  2,  1855,  Wells  Fargo 
moved  from  the  Express  Building  on 
the  northeast  corner  of  California  and 
Montgomery  to  the  new  building  across 
the  street  (Parrott  Building).  They 
occupied  it  for  about  twenty  years,  from 
that  time,  1855,  until  the  fire  of  1906, 
it  was  known  as  the  Wells  Fargo  Build- 
ing. The  Alta  California  of  December 
2,  1855,  says  "Wells  Fargo  now  has  the 
most  extensive  rooms  occupied  by  any 
express  or  banking  house  in  the  country. 
The  rooms  are  large  and  convenient." 

In  1854,  Tallant  and  Wilde  also  had 
their  banking  house  established  here.  In 
1856  the  upper  floor  was  occupied  by 
the  Union,  a  private  club  now  the  Pa- 


cific Union  Club,  California  and  Mason 
streets.  In  1857  one  of  the  floors  were 
taken  bv  Parrott  and  Company  as  bank- 


ers. 


The  banking  section  of  that  day  was 
practically  restricted  to  the  blocks 
bounded  by  Washington  and  California 
on  the  north  and  south  and  by  Battery 
and  Kearny  on  the  east  and  west.  But 
right  down  to  the  present  day  we  can 
associate  this  Granite  Block  with  bank- 
ing, the  Hong  Kong  Bank  has  been 
established  in  San  Francisco  for  fifty 
years,  with  the  exception  of  a  short 
while  after  the  fire  of  1906,  they  oc- 
cupied the  ground  floor  for  thirty-five 
years.  They  left  there  in  February, 
1921.  The  dramatic  history  of  the  build- 
ing played  a  part  during  the  world  war 
when  some  of  the  officers  of  the  Red 
Cross  were  stationed  on  its  second  floor. 

Through  the  mist  of  years  the  story 
comes  right  down  to  the  present  moment 
and  it  seems  fitting  that  the  last  oc- 
cupants of  the  upper  floors  should  have 
been  the  old  Pacific  Mail  Steamship 
Company  established  here  four  years  be- 
fore the  corner  stone  of  this  building 
was  laid,  in  the  picturesque  days  of  the 
side  wheelers. 

In  Young's  History  the  following  is 
written:  "Regarded  as  a  handsome  edi- 
fice in  its  time  it  is  not  likely  to  be  pre- 
served as  a  memorial,  though  the  re- 
tention might  admirably  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  illustrating  for  future  genera- 
tions the  architectural  standard  of  the 
period  in  which  it  was  erected.  The 
vicissitudes  through  which  it  has  passed 
give  assurance  that  it  would  prove  an 
enduring  monument.  A  flattering  tribute 
was  paid  to  the  workers  of  this  period, 
that  they  built  well  and  better  was 
proven  by  the  great  conflagration  of 
1906." 


The  Abominations  of  Yondo 


THE  SAND  of  the  desert  of  Yondo 
is  not  as  the  sand  of  other  des- 
erts; for  Yondo  lies  nearest  of  all 
to  the  world's  rim ;  and  strange  winds, 
blowing  winds,  blowing  from  a  gulf 
no  astronomer  may  hope  to  fathom,  have 
sown  its  ruinous  fields  with  the  gray 
dust  of  corroding  planets,  the  black 
ashes  of  extinguished  suns.  The  dark, 
orb-like  mountains  which  rise  from  its 
wrinkled  and  pitted  plain  are  not  all  its 
own,  for  some  are  fallen  asteroids  half- 
buried  in  that  abysmal  sand.  Things 
have  crept  in  from  nether  space,  whose 
incursion  is  forbid  by  the  gods  of  all 
proper  and  well-ordered  lands ;  but  there 
are  no  such  gods  in  Yondo,  where  live 
the  hoary  genii  of  stars  abolished,  and 
decrepit  demons  left  homeless  by  the 
destruction  of  antiquated  hells. 


By  CLARK  ASHTON  SMITH 

It  was  noon  of  a  vernal  day  when  I 
came  forth  from  that  interminable  cac- 
tus-forest in  which  the  Inquisitors  of 
Ong  had  left  me,  and  saw  at  my  feet 
the  gray  beginnings  of  Yondo.  I  re- 
peat, it  was  noon  of  a  vernal  day;  but 
in  that  fantastic  wood  I  had  found  no 
token  or  memory  of  spring;  and  the 
swollen,  fulvous,  dying  and  half-rotten 
growth  through  which  I  had  pushed  my 
way,  were  like  no  other  cacti,  but  bore 
shapes  of  abomination  scarcely  to  be  de- 
scribed. The  very  air  was  heavy  with 
stagnant  odours  of  decay;  and  leprous 
lichens  mottled  the  black  soil  and  russet 
vegetation  with  increasing  frequency. 
Pale-green  vipers  lifted  their  heads  from 
prostrate  cactus-boles  and  watched  me 


with  eyes  of  bright  ochre  that  had  no 
lids  or  pupils.  These  things  had  dis- 
quieted me  for  hours  past;  and  I  did 
not  like  the  monstrous  fungi,  with  hue- 
less  stems  and  nodding  heads  of  poison- 
ous mauve,  which  grew  from  the  sod- 
den lips  of  fetid  tarns;  and  the  sinister 
ripples  spreading  and  fading  on  the  yel- 
low water  at  my  approach,  were  not  re- 
assuring to  one  whose  nerves  were  still 
taut  from  unmentionable  tortures.  Then, 
when  even  the  blotched  and  sickly  cacti 
became  more  sparse  and  stunted,  and 
rills  of  ashen  sand  crept  in  among  them, 
I  began  to  suspect  how  great  was  the 
hatred  my  heresy  had  aroused  in  the 
priests  of  Ong ;  and  to  guess  the  ulti- 
mate malignancy  of  their  vengeance. 

I    will    not    detail    the    indiscretions 
which   had   led   me,   a  careless  stranger 
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from  far-off  lands,  into  the  power  of 
those  dreadful  magicians  and  mysteri- 
archs  who  serve  the  lion-headed  Ong. 
These  indiscretions,  and  the  particulars 
of  my  arrest,  are  painful  to  remember; 
and  least  of  all  do  I  like  to  remember 
the  racks  of  dragon-gut  strewn  with 
powdered  adamant,  on  which  men  are 
stretched  naked ;  or  that  unlit  room 
with  six-inch  windows  near  the  sill, 
where  bloated  corpse  worms  crawled  in 
by  hundreds  from  a  neighboring  cata- 
comb. Sufficient  to  say  that,  after  ex- 
pending the  resources  of  their  frightful 
fantasy,  my  inquisitors  had  borne  me 
blindfolded  on  camel-back  for  incom- 
putable hours,  to  leave  me  at  morning 
twilight  in  that  sinister  forest.  I  was 
free,  they  told  me,  to  go  whither  I 
would;  and  in  token  of  the  clemency 
of  Ong,  they  gave  me  a  loaf  of  coarse 
bread  and  a  leathern  bottle  of  rank  water 
by  way  of  provision.  It  was  at  noon 
of  the  same  day  that  I  came  to  the 
desert  of  Yondo. 

So  far,  I  had  not  thought  of  turning 
back,  for  all  the  horror  of  those  rotting 
cacti,  or  the  evil  things  that  dwelt  among 
them.  Now,  I  pause,  knowing  the 
abominable  legend  of  the  land  to  which 
I  had  come ;  for  Yondo  is  a  place  where 
few  have  ventured  wittingly  and  of 
their  own  accord.  Fewer  still  have  re- 
turned— babbling  of  unknown  horrors 
and  strange  treasure;  and  the  life-long 
palsy  which  shakes  their  withered  limbs, 
together  with  the  mad  gleam  in  their 
starting  eyes  beneath  whitened  brows 
and  lashes,  is  not  an  incentive  for  oth- 
ers to  follow.  So  it  was  that  I  hesi- 
tated on  the  -.-erge  of  those  ashen  sands, 
and  felt  the  tremor  of  a  new  fear  in 
my  wrenched  vitals.  It  was  dreadful  to 
go  on,  and  dreadful  to  go  back,  for  I 
felt  sure  that  the  priests  had  made  pro- 
vision against  the  latter  contingency. 
So  after  a  little  I  went  forward,  sinking 
at  each  step  in  loathly  softness,  and  fol- 
lowed by  certain  long-legged  insects  that 
I  had  met  among  the  cacti.  These  in- 
sects were  the  color  of  a  week-old  corpse 
and  were  large  as  tarantulas ;  but  when 
I  turned  and  trod  upon  the  foremost, 
a  mephitic  stench  arose  that  was  more 
nauseous  even  than  their  color.  So, 
for  once,  I  ignored  them  as  much  as 
possible. 

INDEED,  such  things  were  minor  hor- 
rors in  my  predicament.  Before  me, 
under  a  huge  sun  of  sickly  scarlet, 
Yondo  reached  interminable  as  the  land 
of  a  hashish-dream  against  the  black 
heavens.  Far-off,  on  the  utmost  rim, 
were  those  orb-like  mountains  of  •which  I 
have  told ;  but  in  between  were  awful 
blanks  of  gray  desolation,  and  low,  tree- 
less hills  like  the  backs  of  half-buried 
monsters.  Struggling  on,  I  saw  great 
pits  where  meteors  had  sunk  from  sight ; 
and  divers-colored  jewels  that  I  could 


not  name  glared  or  glistered  from  the 
dust.  There  were  fallen  cypresses  that 
rotted  by  crumbling  mausoleums,  on 
whose  lichen  blotted  marble  fat  cham- 
eleons crept  with  royal  pearls  in  their 
mouths.  Hidden  by  the  low  ridges, 
were  cities  of  which  no  stala  remained 
unbroken  —  immense  and  immemor- 
ial cities  lapsing  shard  by  shard, 
atom  by  atom,  to  feed  infinities  of  deso- 
lation. I  dragged  my  torture-weakened 
limbs  over  vast  rubbish-heaps  that  had 
once  been  mighty  temples;  and  fallen 
gods  frowned  in  rotting  psammite  or 
leered  in  riven  porphyry  at  my  feet. 
Over  all  was  an  evil  silence,  broken 
only  by  the  satanic  laughter  of  hyenas, 
and  the  rustling  of  adders  in  thickets 
of  dead  thorn  or  antique  gardens  given 
to  the  perishing  nettle  and  fumitory. 

Topping  one  of  the  many  mound-like 
ridges,  I  saw  the  waters  of  a  weird  lake, 
unfathomably  dark  and  green  as  mala- 
chite, and  set  with  bars  of  profulgent 
salt.  These  waters  lay  far  beneath  me 
in  a  cup-like  hollow;  but  almost  at  my 
feet  on  the  wave-worn  slopes  were  heaps 
of  that  ancient  salt;  and  I  knew  that 
the  lake  was  only  the  bitter  and  ebbing 
dregs  of  some  former  sea.  Climb'"" 
down,  I  came  to  the  dark  waters,  and 
began  to  lave  my  hands ;  but  there  was 
a  sharp  and  corrosive  sting  in  that  im- 
memorial brine,  and  I  desisted  quickly, 
preferring  the  desert  dust  that  had 
wrapped  me  about  like  a  slow  shroud. 

Here  I  decided  to  rest  for  a  little; 
and  hunger  forced  me  to  consume  part 
of  the  meager  and  mocking  fare  with 
which  I  had  been  provided  by  the  priests. 
It  was  my  intention  to  push  on  if  my 
strength  would  allow  and  reach  the 
lands  that  lie  to  the  north  of  Yondo. 
These  lands  are  desolate,  indeed,  but 
their  desolation  is  of  a  more  usual  order 
than  that  of  Yondo;  and  certain  tribes 
of  nomads  have  been  known  to  visit 
them  occasionally.  If  fortune  favored 
me,  I  might  fall  in  with  one  of  these 
tribes. 

The  scant  fare  revived  me,  and,  for 
the  first  time  in  weeks  of  which  I  had 
lost  all  reckoning,  I  heard  the  whisper 
of  a  faint  hope.  The  corpse-colored  in- 
sects had  long  since  ceased  to  follow 
me;  and  so  far  despite  the  eeriness  of 
the  sepulchral  silence  and  the  mounded 
dust  of  timeless  ruin,  I  had  met  nothing 
half  so  horrible  as  those  insects.  I  began 
to  think  that  the  terrors  of  Yondo  were 
somewhat  exaggerated. 

It  was  then  that  I  heard  a  diabolic 
chuckle  on  the  hillside  above  me.  The 
sound  began  with  a  sharp  abruptness 
that  startled  me  beyond  all  reason,  and 
continued  endlessly,  never  varying  its 
single  note,  like  the  mirth  of  an  idiotic 
demon.  I  turned  ,and  saw  the  mouth  of 
a  dark  cave  fanged  with  green  stalactites, 
which  I  had  not  perceived  before.  The 


sound    appeared    to   come    from    within 
this  cave. 

With  a  fearful  intentness  I  stared 
at  the  black  opening.  The  chuckle  grew 
louder,  but  for  awhile  I  could  see  noth- 
ing. At  last  I  caught  a  whitish  glimmer 
in  the  darkness;  then,  with  all  the  ra- 
pidity of  nightmare,  a  monstrous  Thing 
emerged.  It  had  a  pale,  hairless,  egg- 
shaped  body,  large  as  that  of  a  gravid 
she-goat ;  and  this  body  was  mounted 
on  nine  long,  wavering  legs  with  many 
flanges,  like  the  legs  of  some  enormous 
spider.  The  creature  ran  past  me  to 
the  water's  edge;  and  I  saw  that  there 
were  no  eyes  in  its  oddly  sloping  face; 
but  two  knife-like  ears  rose  high  above 
its  head,  and  a  thin,  wrinkled  snout 
hung  down  across  its  mouth,  whose 
flabby  lips,  parted  in  that  eternal 
chuckle,  revealed  rows  of  bats'  teeth. 

It  drank  avidly  of  the  bitter  lake; 
then,  with  thirst  satisfied,  it  turned 
and  seemed  to  sense  my  presence,  for 
the  wrinkled  snout  rose  and  pointed 
toward  me,  sniffing  audibly.  Whether 
the  creature  would  have  fled,  or  whether 
it  meant  to  attack  me,  I  do  not  know; 
for  I  could  bear  the  sight  no  longer 
but  ran  with  trembling  limbs  amid  the 
massive  boulders  and  great  bars  of  salt 
along  the  lake-shore. 

Utterly  breathless,  I  stopped  at  last, 
and  saw  that  I  was  not  pursued,  I  sat 
down,  still  trembling,  in  the  shadow 
of  a  boulder.  But  I  was  to  find  little 
respite,  for  now  began  the  second  of 
those  bizarre  adventures  which  forced 
me  to  believe  all  the  mad  legends  I  had 
heard. 

More  startling  even  than  that  diabolic 
chuckle  was  the  scream  that  rose  at  my 
very  elbow,  from  the  salt-compounded 
sand — the  scream  of  a  woman  possessed 
by  some  atrocious  agony,  or  helpless  in 
the  grip  of  devils.  Turning,  I  beheld  a 
veritable  Venus,  naked  in  a  white  per- 
fection that  could  fear  no  scrutiny,  but 
immersed  to  her  navel  in  the  sand.  Her 
terror-widened  eyes  implored  me  and  her 
lotus  hands  reached  out with  be- 
seeching gesture.  I  sprang  to  her  side 
— and  touched  a  marble  statue,  whose 
carven  lids  were  drooped  in  some  enig- 
matic dream  of  dead  cycles,  and  whose 
hands  were  buried  with  the  lost  love- 
liness of  hips  and  thighs.  Again  I  fled, 
shaken  with  a  new  fear;  and  again  I 
heard  the  scream  of  a  woman's  agony. 
But  this  time  I  did  not  turn  to  see  the 
imploring  eyes  and  hands. 

Up  the  long  slope  to  the  north  of 
that  accursed  lake,  stumbling  over  boul- 
ders of  basanite  and  ledges  that  were 
sharp  with  verdigris-covered  metals; 
floundering  in  pits  of  salt,  on  terraces 
wrought  by  the  receding  tide  in  ancient 
aeons,  I  fled  as  a  man  flies  from  dream 
to  baleful  dream  of  some  cacodemon- 
(Continued  on  page  114) 
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THIS  MAN  came  for  gold.  He 
came  for  praise  and  worship.  He 
realized  when  he  came  that  not 
too  much  work  could  he  do  to  make  the 
gold  pile  up  rapidly,  gather  in  the  praise 
at  every  hand  and  seat  himself  on  a 
solid  throne.  The  place  he  came  from 
is  not  worth  mention.  It  was  one  of 
those  carefully  rural  places  they  pick 
out  for  the  homes  of  Presidents  and 
Stage  Celebrities.  The  city  he  entered 
was  New  York  City,  New  York.  The 
last  named  locale  is  a  rather  large  dwell- 
ing place  sprawled  over  the  Hudson 
River  and  frequently  mentioned  on  Time 
Tables,  Restaurant  Advertisements, 
Theatrical  Posters  and  Publishing 
House  Notices. 

Being  of  a  literary  turn  of  mind  the 
first  thing  this  man  did  was  speak  glow- 
ingly of  a  magazine  he  had  edited  that 
catered  to  the  First  Six  Rows  of  any 
Musical  Comedy  and  the  revolutionary 
element  of  Raw  Youth  in  this  Country. 
He  gave  generous  mention  to  his  dic- 
tation and  his  executive  ability.  He 
spent  the  last  penny  he  had  on  the  Pub- 
lishers of  Books,  Pamphlets,  Magazines 
and  Poetry.  Luncheon,  Dinner  and 
Supper  spread  he  forth  for  the  fat-fin- 
gered Gentry  anxious  to  Worship.  In 
the  course  of  time,  with  the  aid  of  an- 
other intelligent  vagabond  and  the  com- 
bined savings  of  three  years,  he  got  to 
The  Man. 

"It  shall  sweep  the  country  by  storm," 
he  said.  "We  need  a  magazine  both 
aristocratic — that  we  may  cater  to  the 
Translators,  Decorators,  Furbishers  and 
Gilders — and  within  the  understanding 
of  the  mob."  He  paused  for  breath  and 
a  nod.  "The  articles  might  be  had,"  he 
resumed,  "for  next  to  nothing,  for  the 
first  two  issues  will  be  my  stuff  almost 
entirely.  We  shall  have  brilliant  criti- 
cism of  the  Drama  and  of  Books  from 
my  exceptionally  able  friend — he  has 
already  cultivated  eccentricities  that  are 
notable. 

The  Publisher  lit  a  cigarette. 
"The  paper  will  be  excellent — you 
have  this  great  Publishing  House  behind 
you  and  are  in  a  position  to  purchase 
paper  much  cheaper  than  competitors — 
the  printing  will  be  excellently  conser- 
vative— you  have  every  facility  for  turn- 
ing out  the  work  due  to  the  fact  that 
your  House  has  purchased  types  and 
figures  of  printing  from  bankrupt  firms 
abroad  —  and  the  general  make-up 
of  the  magazine  will  be  'aristocratically 
common  and  gently  blatant'  throughout. 
Appeal,  Man,"  he  grew  blatant,  | 'ap- 
peal is  what  it  will  be;  Eighteen  Hun- 
dred Dollars  an  issue — without  a  stick 
of  advertising!  Imagine  that,  if  you 
can!" 
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The  Publisher  sighed.  "I  can  manage 
the  advertising  to  cover  expenses,"  he 
echoed.  "How  much  is  the  run  of  the 
first  issue?" 

"I  have  a  mailing  and  complimen- 
tary list  of  Eight  Thousand,"  said  this 
clever  fellow.  "And  I'll  wager  there'll 
be  a  demand  for  copies  up  into  Fifteen 
Thousand  at  the  very  first." 

So  it  was  arranged.  The  man  had 
gathered  in  his  object.  He  had  planted 
his  seed — and  the  rest  was  watering, 
pruning,  and  picking  up  the  dropping 
fruit. 

Out  the  Magazine  (in  capitals,  that 
'M')  came,  and  lo!,  it  succeeded.  The 
country,  this  country,  yours  and  mine, 
went  wild.  They  cried  that  nothing  so 
delicious  had  been  done.  "How  Daring," 
they  said.  "How  perfectly  daring!" 
Others,  the  rabble  who  are  wise  and 
the  riff-raff  who  are  brilliant,  claimed 
it  was  a  damned  shame  and  went  about 
their  tasks  of  Free  Verse,  Batik  Design- 
ing and  Pottery  Moulding.  To  the 
masses,  however,  had  come  a  delightful 
Damner.  They  read  whole  page  articles 
in  this  Modestly  Covered  New  Maga- 
zine that  completely  damned  every 
ancient  and  honorary  and  wholly  npc- 
essary  custom  they  had.  The  circulation 
increased  and  ran  to  Seventy  Thousand 
in  a  very  few  months.  Every  one  began 
saying  "Did  you  see  such-and-such  by 
— in  the —  — this  month?"  or 
"Have  you  read  the  last  number  (if 
—  ?  God!  it's  good!  Positively 
Brilliant !"  It  became  a  custom.  The 
Publisher  was  overjoyed.  He  offered 
the  Editor — who  was  our  first  line  to 
this  article — increase  in  salary  and  the 
Editor,  in  three  thousand  columns  of 
the  Daily  Press  turned  it  down.  Wise, 
that  man — and  clever! 

NOW  in  the  town  of  New  York 
there  is  a  man  who  writes  a  col- 
umn or  so  of  tart  and  moment-remarks 
every  morning.  The  column  usually  is 
the  first  left-hand  column  of  the  front 
page  of  the  morning  paper.  Mr.  R. 
Hearst  pays  for  those  brief  editorials 
and  they  are  called  everything  from 
"To-day"  to  Rotten.  It  came  to  pass 
that  our  editor,  a  month  or  so  ago,  met 
this  editorial  writer.  Met  him  privately, 
as  it  were,  and  lunched  with  him.  They 
compared  notes.  They  spoke  of  Cab- 
bages and  Kings,  of  Stocks  and  The 
Miserable  Reading  Public,  they  spoke 
of  Little  Ones  and  Big  Ones — long  they 
talked  and  deeply.  All  the  while  this 
talk  was  going  on  a  half-dozen  secre- 
taries of  this  Big  Newspaper  Editorial 
Writer  were  bringing  in  reports  to  sign, 
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letters  to  read,  telegrams  from  the  Great 
Editor's  Stock  Houses  and  the  Mighty 
Editor's  Invested  Interests.  Our  Mag- 
azine Editor  looked  and  secretly  mar- 
velled. "Here  is  literary  success,"  he 
thought.  "Here  is  a  man  who  controls 
millions — millions!  God!  It's  time  I 
began  to  rake  it  in!" 

So  the  Magazine  Editor  went  back  to 
his  carefully  secluded  office  and  called 
forth  his  Vagabond-In-Arms.  Together 
they  Hashed  it  out.  So  and  so,  thus  and 
thus,  even  so  and  quite  true,  they  mur- 
mured together.  And  when  it  was  all 
over,  one  question  remained  in  their 
minds:  Was  the  Magazine,  now,  of 
sufficient  Greatness  to  Drop  its  Satiric 
and  Vitriolic  Policy?  Dared  they,  now, 
begin  to  rake  in — oh,  word  of  words ! — 
Graft?  Ah,  it  was  struggle.  Struggle. 
They  decided,  between  them,  to  do  less 
writing  and  more  Money-Making.  They 
pointed  out  to  each  other,  later,  so- 
and-so,  who  rode  about  Town  in  a  lav- 
ishly colored  Automobile  and  spent 
great  months  in  Paris  while  the  Pretty 
Public  devoured  his  Magazines  and 
Papers.  They  directed  each  others'  at- 
tention to  this  man  and  that  man — men 
who,  having  lost  none  of  the  Great 
World's  respect,  having  still  a  Powerful 
Hold — lived  lives  of  extreme  leisure 
and  had  seats  on  Stock  Exchange,  Verily, 
they  nervously  agreed,  the  time  is  ripe 
to  Pluck  the  Green  Fruit  and  Paint  it 
Ripe. 

This  was  done.  The  next  issue  of  the 
Magazine  came  out.  From  over  the 
country  went  little  streams  of  mail  pack- 
ages and  from  every  city  poured  forth 
the  diciples  of  this  Magazine  to  the 
Stands  whereat  they  put  down  their 
fifty-cent  pieces  and  Gloated.  Not  Bab- 
bits, these.  Creatures  of  Higher  Learn- 
ing and  Discriminating  Taste.  This 
Magazine,  thank  God!,  was  Clean. 
Clean.  It  contained  reading  that  would 
elevate  their  Democracy  and  Tickle 
their  Gizzards.  Forth  they  went  for  this 
new  Issue,  read  it  from  Cover  to  Cover, 
sighed,  and  were  happy.  The  moment 
it  was  read  they  sat  themselves  down 
to  desks  or  rested  them  near  Telephones 
and  wrote  or  spoke  glowingly  and  hap- 
pily and  tremendously  proudly  of  ''  The 
last  number  of ,  my  dear!1' 

Our  Editor,  our  man  who  came  for 
Gold,  for  praise  and  worship;  our  edi- 
tor and  his  helpmate,  in  the  meanwhile, 
laughed  off  seventeen  new  advertise- 
ments, three  propaganda  articles  cleverly 
written,  and  the  total  disgust — oh,  Stinj; 
of  Stings! — of  one  Great  Editorial 
Writer  whose  work  appears  down  the 
front  columns  of  the  morning  press  of 
every  newspaper  that  amounts  to  a  tea- 
cup in  the  country. 
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Jack  London's  Philosophy  of  Life 


EARLY  STRUGGLE 

AS  TIME  sweeps  on  down  its  un- 
known and  untold  aeons  of  cen- 
turies to  meet  the  future  gen- 
erations of  mankind  there  perhaps  will 
not  be  found  in  any  single  one  of  these 
generations  a  man  who  lived  life  in 
its  every  phase,  and  who  accepted  life 
as  it  really  is,  any  more  completely 
than  Jack  London  did.  The  beauty 
which  he  had  in  his  soul,  and  the  beauty 
that  he  has  left  with  us,  will  last  for 
ages  to  come. 

The  story  of  the  life  of  Jack  Lon- 
don, who  was  born  in  San  Francisco 
cm  January  12,  1876,  is  more  interest- 
ing than  any  fairy  tale  ever  written. 
His  life  fascinates  us  from  his  earliest 
boyhood  until  his  death.  We  love 
him  for  his  bravery  and  adore  him  for 
his  fortitude  in  breaking  down  every 
stubborn  barrier  to  his  progress.  In  his 
veins  flowed  the  blood  of  true  heroes 
of  many  past  centuries.  His  ancestors, 
both  on  his  father's  and  his  mother's 
side,  came  to  America  before  the  Revo- 
lutionary War,  and  his  great-great- 
grandfather was  Sir  William  London, 
who  fought  in  Washington's  Army. 

Jack  London  was  not  born  to  the 
luxuries  of  life.  Up  until  he  was  eight 
years  old  we  find  him  a  rather  beau- 
tiful and  precocious  child,  who  was 
watched  over  pretty  closely  by  his  older 
sister,  while  his  mother  and  father 
looked  after  the  household  duties  and 
finances  for  the  family.  The  family 
was  poor  and  it  took  the  efforts  of  prac- 
tically every  member  of  the  little  house- 
hold in  order  to  "keep  the  wolf  away 
from  the  door."  His  father  was  a  very 
busy  and  hard-working  man ;  but  how- 
ever hard  pressed  he  was  he  never  failed 
to  take  a  great  deal  of  time  with  his 
son.  Many  times  Jack  would  accom- 
pany his  father  on  a  fishing  or  hunting 
trip,  and  it  was  on  such  trips  as  these 
that  caused  father  and  son  to  become 
such  lovable,  life-long  pals.  John  Lon- 
don understood  and  sympathized  with 
his  son  in  all  his  struggles  more  than 
any  other  one  person.  Until  his  dying 
day  Jack  could  not  forget  the  tender 
affection  which  his  father  always  showed 
toward  him.  He  never  forgot  the  sooth- 
ing touch  of  his  father's  big,  broad, 
rough  hand  upon  his  boyish  head.  The 
father's  indomitable  spirit  transmuted 
into  the  life  of  the  son  gave  Jack  Lon- 
don strength  to  undergo  many  priva- 
tions and  hardships.  And  if  he  ever 
worshiped  any  god,  that  god  was  his 
father.  Likewise  did  John  London  wor- 
ship his  son.  Whenever  Jack's  mother 
and  all  the  family  would  be  in  despair 
about  the  young  hero,  whether  he  was 
on  the  rough  seas  piloting  the 


By  CALVIN   B.  HOUCK 
(In  Two  Parts) 

Dazzle,  or  in  the  Klondike  regions  of 
the  far  northlands,  John  London  would 
always  calm  their  fears  by  saying,  "Jack's 
all  right.  Don't  worry  about  him.  He 
will  take  care  of  himself,  and  he  will 
come  out  big  in  the  end.'" 

Such  faith  this  stalwart  man  of  the 
earlier  settlers  had  in  his  son,  and  it 
never  wavered  in  the  least  until  his 
death,  which  occurred  while  Jack  was 
on  his  trip  into  the  gold  fields.  Per- 


Duty! — from  then  on,  I  had  no  child- 
hood. Up  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing to  carry  newspapers.  School  over, 
my  evening  papers.  Saturday  I  worked 
on  an  ice  wagon ;  Sunday  I  went  to  a 
bowling  alley  and  set  up  pins  for  drunk- 
en Dutchmen.  Duty! — I  turned  over 
every  cent  and  went  dressed  like  a  scare- 
crow.'" 

When  he  was  fifteen,  we  find  him 
working  in  a  cannery  at  Oakland.  At 
a  little  later  date  he  was  skipper  of 
the  sloop  Razzle  Dazzle,  an  oyster  pi- 
rate. He  became  an  able  seaman  on  a 


haps  the  most  touching  incident  in  the 
whole  life  of  Jack  London  was  the  one 
at  the  time  he,  in  1897,  was  getting  ready 
for  his  trip  into  the  Klondike.  His 
father,  who  had  lain  for  weeks  in  what 
proved  his  death-bed  several  months 
later,  with  unshed  tears  in  his  patient 
grey  eyes,  begged  Jack  to  take  him 
along.  "Why,  if  you  could  only  get 
me  up  there  in  the  snow,  Jack,  I'd  get 
strong  right  off."  And  Jack,  with  a  sob 
in  his  voice,  cried  to  Eliza,  his  sister: 
"God!— If  I  could  only  take  him." 

AT  THE  age  of  eleven,  and  now  a 
pupil  in  the  public  school,  Jack 
London  began  to  earn  his  living  by  sell- 
ing papers.  All  his  younger  days  were 
spent  at  hard  work.  From  his  own 
words  we  have  the  following:  "I  was 
eight  years  old  when  I  put  on  my  first 
undershirt  made  at  or  bought  at  a  stoic. 
Duty ! — At  ten  years  of  age  I  was  on 
the  street  selling  newspapers.  Every 
cent  was  turned  over  to  my  people,  and 
I  went  to  school  in  constant  shame  of  the 
hats,  shoes,  and  clothes  that  I  wore. 


sailing  vessel  at  the  age  of  seventeen, 
and  when  he  had  reached  the  age  of 
nineteen,  he  solemnly  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  there  was  nothing  in  hard 
work.  "I  asked  myself,"  he  said,  "if 
this  were  the  meaning  of  life — to  be  a 
work  beast?  I  know  no  horse  in  the 
city  of  Oakland  that  worked  the  hours 
I  worked.  If  this  were  living,  I  was 
entirely  unenamored  of  it." 

For  several  years  he  lived  the  life  of 
a  tramp.  He  saw  life  as  it  was,  lived  it, 
suffered  it,  and  understood  the  sham  of  it 
better  possibly  than  any  other  man.  Hard 
kicks  and  knocks  were  meted  out  to 
him  wherever  he  went.  In  Buffalo,  N. 
Y.,  he  was  jerked  up  by  a  policeman, 
carried  off  to  an  inhuman  and  unreas- 
onable judge,  received  a  sentence  of 
thirty  days  in  the  penitentiary,  where, 
chained  to  a  rusty  negro  man,  he  \v;is 
made  to  beat  rocks, — all  because  he 
was  found  without  a  home,  anything 
to  eat,  and  scarcely  anything  to  wear. 

It  was  utterly  impossible  for  this 
young  boy,  whose  progenitors  had  been 
fighters  for  and  apostles  of  liberty,  to 
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understand  'uch  treatment.  But  this 
was  merely  another  corroboration  of 
the  theory  of  life  that  for  the  last  few 
years  had  been  impressing  itself  upon 
his  young  brain.  "Such  was  life,  the 
irrefragable  fact  of  life."  As  far  as 
he  could  see,  there  was  no  difference  in 
the  treatment  one  received  in  the  peni- 
tentiary and  in  the  cannery  at  Oakland. 
The  injustice  at  one  place  was  practic- 
ally the  same  as  it  was  at  the  other, 
all  of  which  added  to  his  inborn  spirit 
of  revolt  against  the  injustice  of  so- 
ciety. Hence  Jack  London  became  a 
revolutionist,  and  continued  to  be  one 
until  he  died. 

It  is  almost  a  miracle  that  he  sur- 
vived the  hardships  of  his  early  youth 
without  at  the  same  time  letting  these 
hardships  mar  his  mental  capacity.  But 
it  seems  that  every  experience  of  his, 
no  matter  how  rough,  was  merely  a 
stepping  stone  to  a  higher  conception  of 
things;  for  wherever  he  labored,  wheth- 
er in  the  cannery  at  Oakland,  or  in 
some  other  more  disagreeable  place,  his 
brain  worked  harder  and  more  accu- 
rately than  did  his  body.  And  yet  there 
was  no  finer  working  piece  of  machin- 
ery than  his  physical  body,  but  the  over 
strain  of  long  hours  of  manual  labor 
caused  a  stoppage  of  growth  which  he 
never  entirely  recovered.  The  bones 
of  his  body  never  did  get  their  full 
growth. 

He  was  deprived  of  the  school  room 
and  the  friendship  of  the  boys  and  girls 
of  his  own  age.  He  worked  at  day  labor 
in  order  to  help  support  the  struggling 
family.  Nevertheless  he  was  perhaps 
developing  faster  mentally  than  any  of 
the  other  pupils;  for,  as  he  worked,  he 
thought — thought  deep  and  lasting 
thoughts — something  which  his  school 
friends  had  no  occasion  to  do.  He  was 
made  a  work-beast;  they  were  care-free 
and  happy.  While  they  were  having 
their  childish  romances  on  their  way 
home  from  school,  he,  with  slouched  hat 
and  drooped  shoulders,  was  finding  his 
way  home  from  the  factory  alone.  So 
tired  and  worn  was  his  little  body  that 
he  could  hardly  move  one  foot  past  the 
other  one.  Many  times  he  would  be  so 
tired  that  he  would  go  to  sleep  in  his 
chair  before  leaving  the  supper  table, 
and  his  father  would  carry  him  to  bed. 

Jack  London  never  had  any  boyhood 
in  the  true  sense  of  that  term.  From 
eleven  years  old,  on,  he  was  a  man, 
doing  the  work  of  a  man,  and  thinking 
the  thoughts  of  a  man.  Although,  in 
another  sense,  he  never  became  a  man. 
From  his  birth  until  his  death,  he  was 
the  personification  of  youth;  and  the 
indomitable  spirit  of  youth  and  adven- 
ture held  possession  of  him.  He  never 
got  to  be  a  theorist  or  an  idealist.  He 
was  forever  searching  for  adventure  and 
a  fuller  life.  He  did  not  take  time  to 


be  a  theorist,  and  the  experiences  of  his 
youth  gave  him  no  cause  to  be  an  ideal- 
ist. He  is  constantly  reaching  out  into 
life  after  some  undiscovered  happiness, 
but  in  the  midst  of  what  appears  to  be 
the  height  of  happiness  he  is  confronted 
with  the  picture  of  fate — that  eternal 
struggle  to  live.  A  sordid  materialism 
clips  his  wings  so  that  it  is  impossible 
for  him  to  soar  to  idealistic  heights. 
Perhaps  if  he  could  have  lived  to  a  ripe 
old  age,  he  would  have  thrown  off  some 
of  his  pessimism  and  written  more  ideal- 
istically. 

"One  fails  to  discern,"  said  Char- 
mian  London,  "where  he  passed  from 
boyhood  into  youth.  Paradoxically,  we 
might  say,  as  he  so  often  said,  that  there 
never  was  a  boyhood  for  him.  Hardly 
did  he  experience  even  a  youth.  From 
first  to  last  it  was  as  a  boy-man  and  man- 
boy  that  he  came  face  to  face  with  life. 
'I  never  had  a  boyhood,'  were  his  own 
words,  'and  I  seem  to  be  hunting  for 
that  lost  boyhood'." 

THERE  is  such  pathos  in  the  study 
of  the  early  years  of  this  boy  that 
it  almost  makes  one  weep.  His  tender 
little  hands  were  made  rough ;  his  youth- 
ful and  well  formed  body  made  lank  and 
lean  by  the  grueling  effects  which  the 
overstrain  of  labor  had  on  them.  His 
round  face  grew  thinner,  and  his  som- 
ber eyes  looked  out  from  deeper  sockets. 
Not  a  single  day  but  took  its  toll  from 
this  boy's  life.  He  wanted  to  help  his 
father  support  the  family,  but  such  hard 
labor  was  sapping  his  very  life ;  and  be- 
sides, to  use  his  own  philosophical  ex- 
pression, "it  was  getting  him  nowhere." 
Therefore,  he  determined  to  break  with 
the  cursed  monotony  of  this  sort  of  life 
and  try  his  skill  at  something  new.  What 
he  did  is  best  expressed  in  his  own 
words:  "When  I  was  sixteen,  I  broke 
loose  and  went  off  on  my  own  hook. 
Took  unto  myself  a  mistress  of  the 
same  age,  lived  a  year  of  the  wildest 
risk  in  which  I  made  more  money 
in  one  week  than  I  make  now  in  a  year ; 
and  then  to  escape  the  inevitable  down- 
ward drift,  broke  away  from  everything 
and  went  to  sea.* 

Life  in  the  Raw 

So  Jack  London  cut  himself  adrift 
from  this  life  of  slavery.  He  began  to 
look  beyond  the  narrow  horizon  and  to 
crave  contact  and  adventure  with  the 
unknown.  The  going  to  sea  was  noth- 
ing more  than  the  purchase  of  an  oyster 
boat — Razzle  Dazzle — and  joining  the 
oyster  pirates,  a  very  hazardous  and  ad- 
venturesome occupation  up  and  down 
San  Francisco  Bay. 

"I  wanted  to  be  where  the  winds  of 
adventure  blew,"  his  desire  ran.  "And 
the  winds  of  adventure  blew  the  oyster 


pirates  up  and  down  San  Francisco  Bay, 
from  raided  oyster  beds  and  fights  at 
night  on  shoal  and  flat,  to  markets  in 
the  morning  against  the  city  wharves, 
where  peddlers  and  saloon  keepers  came 
down  to  buy.  Every  raid  was  a  felony. 
The  penalty  was  state  imprisonment, 
the  stripes  and  the  lockstep,  and  what 
of  that  ?  The  man  in  stripes  worked  a 
shorter  day  than  I  did  at  my  machine. 
And  there  was  vastly  more  romance  in 
being  an  oyster  pirate  than  in  being  a 
machine  slave.  And  behind  it  all,  be- 
hind all  of  me  with  youth  a-bubble, 
whispered  Romance,  Adventure." 

He  was  at  the  age  when  young  men 
first  begin  to  feel  a  spirit  of  rebellion 
of  crescent  manhood.  There  is  no  age 
so  susceptible  to  the  wrongs  and  in- 
justices of  life  as  the  age  when  a  boy 
is  passing  through  the  adolescent  stage. 
He  has  an  ever-present  consciousness 
that  he  is  not  being  treated  as  he  should 
be.  His  nerves  are  on  edge  at  the  slight- 
est provocation  of  any  wrong  which 
might  be  aimed  at  him.  This  is  a  very 
dangerous  age  in  a  boy's  life.  It  is  at 
this  age  that  they  fail  to  get  the  proper 
direction  and  sympathy  that  they  so 
much  need.  Lucky  is  the  boy  who  has 
a  father  or  a  friend  who  is  capable  of 
directing  him  successfully  over  this  most 
delicate  and  important  period  of  life. 
Professor  Biggs  of  Columbia  University 
says,  "at  the  adolescent  age  children  are 
unlovely  and  the  most  in  need  of  lovi:. 
They  are  of  a  restless  temperament  and 
always  wanting  to  be  doing  the  most 
outlandish  things." 

Perhaps  this  is  the  reason  that  Lon- 
don, with  his  quick  temper  and  romantic 
nature,  decided  to  experiment  with  a 
life  which  was  dangerous  and  from  the 
farthest  extreme  of  the  one  which  he 
had  been  living.  He  could  not  see  that 
society  had  any  place  for  him.  It  may 
be  that  he  took  such  questions  too  ser- 
iously. It  may  be  that  he  reasoned 
wrongly;  however,  the  mental  concept 
of  justice  which  he  formed  at  this  early 
age  never  changed.  "Born  of  the  work- 
ing class,  my  place  in  society  was  at  the 
bottom,"  he  said.  According  to  his  way 
of  thinking,  Capitalists  were  the  exploit- 
ers of  the  poor  and  the  poor  were  the 
slaves  of  the  Capitalists  and  society.  This 
idea  was  forever  fixed  on  his  mind,  and 
throughout  all  his  subsequent  life  he 
never  found  the  slightest  reason  for 
changing  his  opinion. 

His  life  at  sea  was  full  of  thrills,  ad- 
venture, and  not  infrequent  episodes 
from  which  he  barely  escaped  with  his 
life.  In  speaking  of  his  oyster  pirating, 
he  says,  "and  there  was  the  time  when 
we  raided  far  down  into  Lower  Bay, 
and  mine  was  the  only  craft  back  at  day- 
light to  the  anchorage  off  Asparagus 
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LONG,  lazy  miles  stretching  to  mul- 
tiplied   miles.     Thousands     upon 
thousands.    Herd  after  herd.    As 
though   seized   with   an   irresistible   im- 
pulse,   cattle    surged    eastward    and    to 
market,  to  serve  civilization.   A  red  and 
white    thread    stitching   the    Lone    Star 
on  the  Empire  of  Progress. 

May.    Chisholm  Trail.    Texas  below 
the   Red   River. 

Five  hundred  yards  to  the  south 
of  the  trail,  from  the  broad  bare  back  of 
his  old  pied  mare,  Steve  Garrison  looked 
on.  Wistful. 

"Cattle!"  It  was  like  Fronie  said, 
cattle  was  all  that  counted.  Farming 
was  no  good.  You  never  got  anywhere 
farming.  "Clodhoppers!"  That  was 
what  Fronie's  pa  had  called  him — a 
poor  clodhopper  that  would  never  get 
anywhere. 

Fronie  Maley's  pa  owned  the  Buzzard 
Roost  ranch,  over  yonder — somewhere. 
Fronie  came  to  Steve's  settlement  to 
visit  her  aunt,  Miss  Adeline  Prue.  Fro- 
nie was  sixteen  past.  It  was  wonderful. 
Then  Aunt  Adeline  wrote  a  letter,  and 
Fronie's  pa  swooped  down  upon  them 
like  a  chicken  hawk  and  snatched  Fro- 
nie away.  Dusky  evening.  A  few  min- 
utes before  they  had  laughed  and  wrig- 
gled their  toes  in  the  creek's  white  bed 
of  sand.  Steve  couldn't  distinguish  the 
man's  features  in  the  shadows.  Only 
knew  he  was  a  big  coarse  brute  who 
laughted  at  their  love,  calling  it  "calf 
sickness."  Laughed  also  at  Steve's  bare 
feet  and  scolded  his  daughter  for  hav- 
ing taken  off  her  shoes.  Until  the  visit 
to  Aunt  Adelina,  Fronie's  little  white 
feet  had  never  felt  the  warm  caress  of 
the  earth.  As  she  was  being  dragged 
away,  Fronie  reminded  him: 

"Cattle,  Steve — I'll  be  waiting — cat- 
tle— Kansas.  .  .  " 

That  was  nearly  a  year  ago — last 
August.  Letters  had  come  from  Fronie; 
as  many  as  three,  counting  the  one  that 
came  last  week.  She  wanted  him  to 
join  the  herds — that  endless  tramping, 
bawling  swarm  of  longhorns  that  daily 
made  new  trails  from  the  far  reaching 
corners  of  Texas. 

Before  the  coming  of  Fronie,  and 
the  step-pa,  Steve  loved  the  farm.  There 
was  more  of  the  gentle,  home-making 
spirit  of  Minnie  Garrison  in  Steve's 
make-up  than  there  was  of  the  roving, 
spreeing  selfishness  of  Jim  Garrison, 
long  since  food  for  buzzards  on  one  of 
his  adventurings.  The  step-pa  had  re- 
fused to  buy  shoes  for  the  hard-working, 
eighteen-year  old  boy.  Then,  one  day 
came  Fronie,  a  dainty,  dancing  blue- 
bonnet,  tawny  head  fitting  snugly  un- 
der his  big  muscular  arm.  Fronie  gave 
him  two  brand  new  tingling  words: 


Cattle 


By  ALAN  YANTIS 


Love!  Cattle!— Cattle!  Love!  The 
two  interchangeably  synonymous  with 
Fronie. 

The  "drag"  of  another  herd  was  pass- 
ing. Steve  looked  anxiously  toward  the 
west.  No  other  herd  was  in  sight.  Just 
then  the  sun  dropped  behind  the  horizon 
with  a  splash  that  spattered  orchid  and 
tangerine  over  the  white  frilled  edges 
of  the  blue  sky.  Scalding,  shamed  tears 
rolled  bumpily  over  freckles  and  down 
Steve's  twitching  face.  In  his  ears  echoed 
the  ominous  wheels  of  opportunity,  pass- 
ing. 
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boots.  Instead  he  would  get  a  beating 
from  step-pa  for  loafing  all  day. 

"Hey,  kid,  wanta  job?" 

A  man  galloped  toward  him  from  the 
end  of  the  passing  herd.  Steve  rubbed 
his  wet  eyes  with  the  back  of  his  hand. 
The  man  waited.  Steve  sat  immovable. 
Stared.  The  man  shouted.  Irritated. 

"Hey,  you!  Wanta  go  up  the  trail?" 
This  time  he  beckoned. 

Steve  kicked  the  mare  in  the  sides 
and  trotted  up  to  within  a  few  feet  of 
Tom  Caruthers,  trail  boss  of  the  Swear- 
ingen  herds.  Caruthers  repeated  the 
question  again.  Steve  nodded  an  af- 
firmative. Then  seeing  the  man's  queer, 


A  red  and  white  thread  stitching  the  Lone  Star  on  the  Empire  of  Progress 


From  sunrise  to  sunset,  Steve  had 
waited  there.  Watched.  Longed.  He  had 
had  nothing  to  eat;  not  even  a  drink 
of  water.  All  day  long,  as  one  herd 
trailed  out  of  sight  and  another  took 
its  place,  he  wrestled  with  his  timid 
reserve.  Prayed  for  courage  to  ride  out 
to  the  "point"  where,  Fronie  wrote, 
the  trail  boss  would  be  riding,  and  ask 
him  for  a  job;  a  chance  at  cattle,  and 
that  trackless  waste  land  known  as  Kan- 
sas. 

He  couldn't  do  it.  Steve  could  think 
deeply,  intelligently.  Speech  came  from 
him  as  painfully  as  dismemberment  of 
his  body.  He  couldn't  talk  back;  a 
great  advantage  for  step-pa.  The  day 
was  gone.  He  had  lost  his  chance. 
Tears,  big  and  slow,  from  a  tortured 
helplessness,  continued  to  flow.  They 
wouldn't  go  away  again. 

Ma  had  hinted  that  if  he  worked 
hard  in  the  field  all  day,  and  had  the 
chores  done  up  when  they  returned  that 
evening,  sometime  between  sundown  and 
dark,  there  might  be  shoes  for  Steve. 
"Brogans!"  Steve's  mind  spat  scorn- 
fully. He  wanted  boots,  high-heeled 
boots,  with  red  or  green  stitching. 
"Clodhopper!"  He  would  never  have 


searching  look,  he  burst  the  sealed  tomb 
of   speech   with   a   single   "Yessir!" 

As  they  turned  and  rode  back  to  the 
herd,  Caruthers  gave  Steve  brief  in- 
structions to  fall  in  and  "gouge  the 
drag."  Turning  to  a  puncher,  he  said 
in  Steve's  presence : 

"We'll  give  'im  Johnnie's  outfit,  Sneed, 
but  he'll  haf  to  make  out  the  best  he 
can  'till  we  camp,  an'  then  he  can  shoo 
the  old  mare  towards  home.  Crowd  'em 
along,  boys,"  he  called  to  the  punchers 
in  hearing,  "gotta  make  Red  River 
crossing  tonight ;  heard  she's  due  fera 
rise  tomorrer." 

The  trail  boss  turned  his  horse  and 
loped  back  to  the  point.  The  puncher 
Sneed  burst  into  song,  as  he  "peart- 
ened"  up  his  end  of  the  drag. 

I    hail   down    from   in   Texas,    the 

Lone  Star  prairies  bold; 
'Im  bound  to  follow  them  longhorn 
steers  until  I  am  too  old. 

Steve  caught  the  refrain  in  the  tramp 
—  tramp  —  tramp  —  ceaseless  plodding 
hoofs — cattle ! 

Weeks  of  grilling  toil  in  the  saddle — 
stormy  nights  and  stampedes,  followed 
by  days  of  hard  riding  to  round  up  1800 
head  of  cattle — was  rapidly  making  of 
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Steve  a  seasoned  cowhand.  The  prince- 
ly accoutrement  of  the  cowboy's  outfit 
had  somewhat  taken  on  the  common- 
placeness  of  everyday  usage.  Boots,  with 
faded  stitching  and  slender  heels  eaten 
away  to  a  lopsided  slant,  failed  to  give 
the  deep  and  unbounded  satisfaction 
that  had  been  his  that  first  night,  at 
Red  River  Station.  Steve  now  looked 
forward  to  new  boots,  all  his  own. 
When  he  had  ventured,  that  first  night, 
to  ask  why  he  was  given  Johnnie's  outfit, 
a  puncher  called  Weedy,  after  an  ex- 
change of  glances  with  the  boss,  an- 
swered him: 

"Oh,  Johnnie,  'y  he  died  with  the 
cholera  morbus  las'  trip  up,  an'  we 
couldn'  never  locate  no  kin  to  claim  his 
outfit." 

"Dead  man's  boots!"  Steve's  natural 
squeamishness  made  the  thought  repel- 
lent. No  matter.  They  were  boots. 
They  hid  those  big  brown  bare  feet. 

For  the  past  few  days  Steve  had 
noticed  a  sober,  strained  alertness  in 
the  manner  of  these  heretofore  jolly, 
prankish  cowboys.  This  attitude  was 
particularly  noticeable  in  the  young  trail 
boss,  Tom  Caruthers.  In  the  deserted, 
dead  stillness  of  the  country  they  were 
passing  through,  Steve  sensed  a  hidden 
danger,  but  as  the  subject  was  never 
mentioned  in  his  presence,  he  couldn't 
guess  what  it  was. 

They  had  left  the  old  Cimarron  River 
behind.  Were  approaching  Turkey 
Creek.  Suddenly  the  mid-afternoon 
drowsy  solitude  was  splintered  by  a  yell, 
awful  in  its  hideous  savagery.  Blood 
chilling. 

"Redskins!"  echoed  in  every  punch- 
er's alert  brain. 

Weedy  gave  Steve  a  gun  and  told 
him  to  follow  him.  As  they  rode  fur- 
iously toward  the  point  of  the  herd, 
Steve  heard  many  times,  from  the  punch- 
ers who  joined  them  on  the  way,  that 
terrorizing  word  of  his  childhood : 

"Injuns!" 

Before  a  substantial  number  of  the 
drovers  could  bring  the  deadly  -45s  in 
range,  a  small  band  of  painted  warriors, 
mounted  on  swift-footed  paint  ponies 
and  keeping  up  the  fiendish  yells, 
charged  down  upon  Tom  Caruthers  and 
the  two  pointers,  hacking  and  lunging 
with  the  murderous  tomahawk  and 
spear. 

It  didn't  last  long.  Too  long,  though. 
For  when  the  cowboys  with  Steve  came 
up  to  where  the  Indians  made  the  at- 
tack, Tom  Caruthers  and  his  two  com- 
panions lay  dead  with  split  open  heads 
from  the  tomahawk.  The  vague  un- 
easiness Steve  had  felt  now  stood  out 
a  stark  fear.  Naked.  Ghastly. 

They  hurried  the  preparations  for 
burial,  lest  the  Redskins  return  with 
reinforcements.  With  a  terrible  oath, 
Sneed  kicked  a  dead  Indian  out  of  his 


way,  took  the  tomahawk  that  had  fallen 
from  his  lifeless  hand  and  set  to  work  on 
the  makeshift  triple  grave.  It  wasn't  the 
first  time  the  old  Chisholm  Trail  had 
served  as  burying  ground  for  a  drover; 
many,  from  one  thing  or  another  had 
contributed  to  its  grim  reapage. 

In  camp  that  night,  there  being  no 
volunteers,  or  favorites,  the  boys  rolled 
dice  for  who  should  take  over  the  job 
of  trail  boss  and  the  responsibility  of 
putting  the  Swearingen  herd  into  Med- 
icine Lodge,  Kansas,  where  a  buyer 
awaited  it. 

To  his  great  surprise,  Steve  was  asked 
to  take  a  shot  at  it.  Did.  But  when 
those  little  black-eyed  cubes  said  he 
was  boss  of  the  outfit,  he  vehemently 
denied  the  charge.  Claiming  inexperi- 
ence; inability;  in-everything.  He  was 
overruled.  Plainly  the  job  was  not  cov- 
eted. In  fact,  to  the  majority  of  these 
fun-loving,  peaceable  drovers,  no  job 
on  the  Chisholm  Trail  was  particularly 
enticing  just  then.  The  nerve  was  a 
bit  raveled. 

"When  we  git  to  Medicine  Lodge, 
boys,  I'm  th'ough;  done  quit,"  remarked 
Weedy.  "This  dadgum  outfit's  too  un- 
lucky to  suit  my  taste  fer  livin'." 

"Same  here,"  Sneed  agreed.  "Las' 
time  it  'uz  Johnnie,  an'  now  ..." 

"Johnnie!"  echoed  Steve. 

Since  he  was  now  the  boss,  he  was 
entitled  to  the  treatment  of  a  man,  they 
decided,  and  gave  him  the  particulars 
of  the  Indian  raid  which  had  cost  them 
Johnnie.  Steve's  eyes  unconsciously  trav- 
eled to  a  spot  on  the  boot  he  was  wear- 
ing. He  had  wondered  about  that  many 
times.  It  made  him  shudder.  Even 
thoughts  of  Fronie  were  crowded  out 
by  that,  and  the  horrors  of  the  day. 

MEDICINE  LODGE  was  whoop- 
ing it  up  in  the  "Rat  Hole."  Out- 
fits from  a  half  dozen  trail  herds  filled 
the  combination  saloon  and  dance  hall 
to  capacity.  Steve  had  just  come  from 
the  train  which  returned  him  from  a 
week's  "private"  business  in  Kansas  City. 
He  was  so  new  he  squeaked  when  he 
walked.  Stiff-brimmed  hat :  shirt  of  that 
soft  blue  of  a  pair  of  eyes  he  couldn't 
forget ;  vari-colored  silk  handkerchief, 
knotted  just  right;  grey  checkered  pants; 
high-heeled  shop-mades,  with  the  richest 
of  stitchings;  silver  mounted  spurs,  with 
long  trailing  rowels,  and  to  top  this 
finery,  the  pearl  handle  six-shooter. 
Steve  was  sorry  that  Fronie  couldn't 
see  him  in  his  untarnished  grandeur. 

If  Fronie's  eyes  were  too  far  way, 
there  were  other  eyes.  A  pair  of  call- 
ing, heart-breaking  browns.  She  was 
young.  Not  the  spurious,  manufactured 
young  of  the  other  females  there.  Young 
with  the  rich,  red  wine  of  youth.  She 
was  pretty,  too;  straight  black  hair 
and  creamy  skin.  She  flirted  alterna- 
tely with  Steve  and  her  dancing  part- 


ner, a  good-looking  young  puncher,  too 
far  gone  on  cornstalk  to  appreciate  the 
effort  made  in  his  behalf.  The  eye  ma- 
neuvers were  reinforced  now  and  then 
with  daring  smiles  from  daring  poppy- 
red  lips. 

Steve  knew  that  nice  girls  didn't  come 
to  places  like  this.  Tried  to  listen  to 
Weedy's  and  Sneed's  tales  of  woe  and 
effusive  welcome.  A  week  of  town-life 
loafing,  with  its  consequent  reaction  on 
the  "roll"  and  satiation  of  spirit,  had 
had  the  usual  effect.  These  two  drovers 
were  ready  to  hit  the  trail  whenever 
he  was,  they  assured  Steve.  That  was 
good  news,  but  he  wished  they  would 
lay  off  him  just  then.  They  did — when 
"drinks"  were  called  from  the  bar  just 
back  of  them.  Steve  couldn't  dance,  so 
he  staked  himself  out  of  the  way,  in  a 
corner  by  the  barroom  door. 

A  suspension  in  the  dance  gave  the 
girl  an  opportunity  to  shed  her  fast 
wilting  partner  on  a  nearby  table.  She 
then  walked  to  the  barroom  door,  and 
turning,  blew  Steve  an  airy  kiss  on  an 
airy  smile.  At  that  instant  a  big  rough 
hand  shot  out  from  the  doorway  and 
slapped  the  girl's  face,  the  force  of 
the  blow  sending  her  reeling  into  Steve's 
arms. 

He  steadied  her,  gently  pushed  her 
aside,  and  stepped  out  to  face  a  hulking 
brute  of  a  man.  Steve  was  furious  at 
the  outrage  to  woman — any  kind  of 
woman. 

"Why  don't  you  jump  on  a  man,  you 

blood-suckin'  skunk,"  Steve  challenged. 

There  was  a  suspended  moment  while 

the  bully  looked   Steve  over,  carefully, 

curiously,  and  finally,  humorously. 

"Ho!  ho!  ho!"  he  bellowed.  "A  man, 
eh?  Where?  Is  m'  eyesight  failin'?  I 
dont  see  none  'round  heer."  And  again 
that  coarse,  infuriating  laugh. 

Subsconsciously  Steve  knew  that  his 
feelings  because  of  the  humor  went  fur- 
ther back  than  the  present.  He  was 
madder  than  he  had  ever  been  in  his 
life,  and  he  meant  it  to  the  limit  when 
he  rammed  that  pretty  little  gun  against 
the  fellow's  ribs  and  told  him  to  "Git!" 
There  was  nothing  to  do  but  obey, 
with  that  little  wasp  singing  against 
his  vitals;  for  "Buzzard"  had  committed 
the  error  of  going  abroad  unarmed  that 
night.  Relied  on  his  bulk  to  bluff  the 
citizens  and  visitors  of  Medicine  Lodge 
into  the  belief  that  he  was  very  cour- 
ageous. He  liked  to  brag,  this  "Buz- 
zard," that  he  never  carried  a  gun  ;  at  the 
same  time  letting  it  be  known  that  he 
was  a  dead  shot.  Before  going,  Buzzard 
promised  to  return,  shortly. 

No  sooner  had  the  door  swung  to 
on  the  man's  threat  than  Weedy  and 
Sneed,  and  various  bystanders  wishing 
to  do  the  boy  a  good  turn,  urged  that 
Steve  skin  out  while  he  had  his  legs 

(Continued  on  page  114) 
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When  Oriental  Meets  Oriental 


TOM  LEE,  merchant-prince  and 
mandarin,  dropped  upon  Frisco's 
Chinatown  as  from  the  clouds. 

Fleet  footed  runners  carried  informa- 
tion of  his  arrival  to  shop  keepers,  and 
heads  of  societies. 

Wherever  these  soft-footed  runners 
paused  dull,  dreaming,  black-beetle  eyes 
became  bright  with  suppressed  interest. 
It  had  been  long  since  Frisco  had  looked 
on  Tom  Lee ;  not  indeed  since  his  ig- 
nominous  flight  to  New  York  in  months 
that  had  grown  to  years.  But  he  had 
never  once  given  over  desire  of  revenge 
upon  Mr.  Mock  Duck,  head  of  Frisco's 
High  Binders,  and  of  New  York's  Hop 
Sing  Tong. 

Mr.  Tom  Lee  came  to  Frisco  in  his 
boyhood.  Because  he  possessed  initiative 
ability,  he  grew  rich.  He  concealed  his 
pig  tail  under  a  derby  hat,  and  coquet- 
ted with  American  clothes. 

Prosperity  and  ambition  drew  upon 
him  first  the  cupidity,  then  the  hatred 
of  the  High  Binders.  They  began  to 
levy  tribute.  He  objected.  They  in- 
creased the  levy.  He  objected  strenu- 
ously. It  became  so  unbearable  that 
Mr.  Tom  Lee  took  his  troubles  to  the 
police.  This  was  fatal.  It  caused  more 
trouble,  and  a  kind  they  did  not  expect. 

He  could  not  venture  upon  the  streets 
in  the  day  without  hearing  behind  him 
soft  foot  steps,  following,  following — 
with  the  slow,  the  pestilential  patience 
of  the  East.  Day  or  night  it  was  the 
same.  There  was  no  escape.  When  after 
work,  he  sat  down  to  smoke  his  pipe 
and  dream,  forms  vague  as  smoke,  seem- 
ingly bodiless,  so  softly  did  they  move, 
but  with  alert  shining  eyes,  drifted  by, 
drifted  by.  He  could  no  more  escape 
them  than  the  air.  They  floated  round 
him  like  impalpable  mist. 

By  night  it  was  worse.  Then  fear 
sat  upon  him  like  a  demon.  Whenever 
he  fell  asleep  it  was  to  awake  panting, 
stung  with  terror.  He  could  not  sleep. 
He  could  not  eat. 

After  he  had  managed  to  survive  one 
murderous  attack — in  broad  daylight — 
by  Mr.  Mock  Duck's  hired  henchmen, 
he  knew  it  was  time  to  go.  And  go  he 
did.  Nor  did  he  find  it  wise  to  stop 
until  he  placed  a  continent  between 
himself  and  his  enemy. 

When  he  reached  New  York  he  pulled 
himself  together  sufficiently  to  take  ac- 
count of  stock.  He  found  he  had  a 
whole  skin,  his  cue,  and  his  liberty. 
Courage  revived.  He  solemnly  offered 
thanks  to  the  bones  of  his  ancestors, 
and  set  to  work. 

The  Hop  Sing  Tong  did  not  pay  any 
unpleasant  attention  to  him  in  New 
York.  His  native  ability — -unmolested 
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— re-asserted  itself.  Again  he  became 
rich,  powerful. 

He  arose  to  leadership  of  the  Ong 
Leong  Tong.  After  that  he  became 
Mayor  of  Chinatown,  and  ruled  like 
the  oriental  despot  that  he  was,  over  a 
little  kingdom  bounded  by  Doyers,  Pell, 
Mott  Street  and  The  Bowery. 

With  return  of  wealth  and  a  little 
leisure  he  began  to  dream.  His  dreams 
were  of  Sing  Loo — and  love. 

She  was  his  childhood's  sweetheart 
in  the  far  away  land  of  his  birth.  He 
thought  of  her  lovingly — and  of  the  old 
home.  His  heart  ached  to  go  back  to 
China,  and  to  bring  her  home  with 
him.  But  his  time  was  so  taken  by  large 
affairs  he  could  not  get  away.  He  did 
not  wish  to  begin  life  over  a  third  time. 
There  was  only  one  way  out  of  the 
difficulty,  to  send  someone  to  pose  as 
Little  Sing  Loo's  American-born  hus- 
band on  the  return  voyage.  In  this  way 
troublesome  immigration  officials  could 
be  passed  in  safety. 

At  this  time  a  wave  of  crime,  police 
were  quite  powerless  to  cope  with,  was 
sweeping  Frisco's  Chinatown.  In  the 
black  honeycomb  of  labyrinths  beneath 
the  streets  which  were  like  nothing  so 
much  as  the  catacombs  of  Rome,  where 
shriveled,  wrinkled,  yellow  figures  that 
resembled  nothing  human  were  smok- 
ing "the  black  smoke,"  men  and  women 
disappeared  in  numbers.  Crimes  were 
common  in  the  open  day.  Theft  seemed 
a  matter  of  no  importance.  Neither 
property  nor  life  was  safe. 

The  chief  of  police  was  certain  Mock 
Duck  was  the  instigator  if  not  the  per- 
petrator of  all  this  crime.  But  there 
was  no  proof.  The  law  was  welcome 
to  think  what  it  wished ;  it  could  do 
nothing.  Mock  Duck  could  not  be 
caught. 

In  addition,  that  wily  celestial's  poli- 
tical pull  rendered  him  well  nigh  im- 
mune from  punishment.  A  half  dozen 
times  the  police  traced  the  crime  to  his 
door.  A  half  dozen  times  Mock  Duck 
met  them,  servile,  polite.  His  appear- 
ance disarmed  them.  He  was  small, 
delicate  physically,  meek  to  look  upon. 
He  swore  by  his  gods,  with  that  open 
faced  sincerity  that  has  given  rise  to 
the  expression  "to  lie  like  an  Oriental" 
that  he  had  not  the  slightest  idea  of 
what  they  were  talking.  Each  time  a 
half  dozen  white  witnesses  bobbed  up 
to  corroborate  his  statements. 

At  this  juncture  the  chief  of  police 
bethought  him  of  the  old  feud  between 
Tom  Lee  and  Mock  Duck.  Here,  per- 
haps, was  assistance.  It  took  an  ori- 


ental to  outwit  an  oriental.  At  least 
it  was  worth  trying. 

Accordingly  he  sat  down  and  wrote  a 
cordial  invitation  to  Mr.  Tom  Lee,  ex- 
tending the  protection  of  the  city,  and 
safe  conduct  upon  the  way.  This  invi- 
tation an  interpreter  took  down  in 
beautiful,  calligraphic  strokes  upon  lus- 
treless paper  which  had  occasional  shin- 
ing detached  surface  fibers. 

Mr.  Tom  Lee  read  this  invitation 
and  grinned  with  glee.  It  was  just  what 
he  wanted.  And  it  had  come  in  the  nick 
of  time.  He  was  eager  to  go  to  Frisco 
now  to  meet  his  little  betrothed  whom 
he  had  sent  a  trusty  friend  to  bring  to 
America.  Again  he  read  the  invitation. 
Again  he  grinned.  His  subtle  oriental 
mind  grasped  at  once  the  full  import 
of  the  message. 

Without  further  delay  he  framed  ac- 
ceptance in  choicest  Chinese.  This  done 
he  interviewed  the  workmen  who  were 
making  a  secret  store-room  for  his  art 
treasures  and  accumulated  gold,  just  be- 
low his  new,  sumptuously  furnished 
apartments,  and  having  a  place  of  sec- 
ret connection  with  the  larger  room. 
He  told  them  this  store-room  must  be 
completed  within  ten  days. 

Then  he  put  on  correct  American 
clothes  and  took  a  taxi  for  the  station. 
This  is  why  Mr.  Tom  Lee  dropped 
down  upon  Frisco's  Chinatown  as  if 
from  the  clouds.  And  this  is  why  when 
he  stepped  off  the  ferry  he  stepped  into 
the  arms  of  two  plain  clothes  men  who 
had  been  sent  by  their  chief  to  meet  him. 
They  went  to  headquarters.  Here  the 
chief  and  Mr.  Tom  Lee  were  closeted 
for  more  than  an  hour  planning  the 
downfall  of  Mr.  Mock  Duck. 

Tom  Lee  listened  and  said  nothing. 
It  is  the  oriental  habit  to  receive  in- 
formation, not  to  give  it.  After  a  time 
he  listened  wearily  because  he  knew  no 
one  could  better  the  plan  developing 
within  his  silent  brain.  When  the  lis- 
tening was  over  he  guilefully  agreed 
to  all  the  chief  had  said.  Then  he  went 
away. 

By  that  ancient  system  of  communi- 
cation of  the  Orient,  which  persists  to- 
day, despite  telephone  and  telegraph,  Mr. 
Mock  Duck  learned  of  Mr.  Tom  Lee's 
arrival.  He  likewise  learned,  in  the  same 
ancient  silent  manner,  of  the  expected 
arrival  of  the  little  betrothed  who  was 
upon  the  high  seas.  The  news  delighted 
him  so  that  for  the  moment  he  forgot 
his  meek,  somewhat  ailing  expression. 
His  yellow  face  twisted  itself  to  a  grin 
that  was  worthy  the  hideous  idols  of  his 
fatherland. 

That  night  he  sat  alone.  He  thought 
and  smoked  until  morning  began  to 
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whiten  around  the  windows.  These  long 
hours  of  night  his  figure  had  the  monu- 
mental impassiveness  of  a  Buddha.  His 
little  round  eyes,  which  held  the  expres- 
sion of  an  ancient  race,  looked  straight 
ahead.  One  could  not  see  that  he 
breathed  or  that  an  eyelash  rose  or 
fell.  When  the  whitening  around  the 
windows  began  to  spread  and  blurr  the 
floor,  he  lay  down  and  went  to  sleep. 
He  was  happy.  He  had  arranged  every 
detail  of  the  plan  by  means  of  which 
he  would  steal  the  bride  of  Tom  Lee 
and  then  twiddle  his  fingers  at  the  police 
he  hated.  He  was  calm,  and  he  slept. 

For  the  next  few  days  there  was  no 
figure  so  meek  and  humble  in  Frisco's 
Little  China,  as  Mock  Duck.  Even  his 
cue  hung  down  disconsolately.  His  wide 
trousers  whipped  his  thin  legs.  He 
scarcely  lifted  his  eyes  from  contempla- 
tion of  the  pavement  when  he  walked. 
His  air  was  that  of  one  who  is  crushed 
to  earth  and  submissive.  Sometimes  when 
he  walked,  he  seemed  to  totter.  He 
looked  feeble,  old.  But  as  he  walked 
he  improved,  expanded  his  plan,  until 
it  included  not  only  revenge,  but  pleas- 
ure— perhaps  a  wife — a  substantial  sup- 
ply of  Tom  Lee's  gold,  several  art  ob- 
jects he  had  coveted,  and  once  made  fu- 
tile plans  to  obtain. 

The  Chinaman  whom  Tom  Lee  se- 
lected to  go  to  China  as  the  American 
born  husband  of  Little  Sing  Loo,  was 
a  native  of  San  Francisco.  And  there 
was  no  reason  why  Mock  Duck's  faith- 
ful henchman  should  not  hold  Tom  Lee 
temporarily  a  prisoner,  which  he,  Mock 
Duck,  would  go  with  the  little  bride 
to  New  York,  install  himself  in  Tom 
Lee's  elegant  apartments,  until  warned 
by  Frisco  friends  to  depart,  and  then 
take  with  him  the  bride,  Tom  Lee's  gold, 
and  whatever  art  objects  he  wished. 

WHEN  the  news  came  that  the 
P.  M.  Liner  which  bore  Little 
Sing  Loo  was  ready  to  dock,  Mr.  Tom 
Lee  did  not  rush  to  meet  it  with  the 
impetuosity  of  a  western  bridegroom. 
Not  a  bit  of  it!  He  sat  in  his  hotel 
room,  smoking  a  big  black  American 
cigar,  and  sent  an  envoy  as  would  a 
mandarin.  He  was  resplendent.  He 
was  calm  like  a  saint  in  a  shrine. 

Mock  Duck's  trusty  spies  hung  upon 
the  envoy's  trail  like  floating  shadows 
waiting  for  an  opportunity.  And  this 
opportunity  came  quicker  than  even  they 
could  wish.  After  the  special  envoy  had 
conveyed  the  diminutive  bundle  of  over- 
lapping, embroidered  satins,  which  bore 
the  name  of  Little  Sing  Loo,  from  the 
steamer's  gangway,  he  deposited  it  with 
evident  relief,  in  the  ladies'  waiting 
room,  while  he  went  to  look  after  the 
business  of  the  arrival.  It  was  then 
Mock  Duck's  spies  showed  themselves 
worthy  of  their  master.  They  went  up 
to  Little  Sing  Loo.  They  showed  her 


a  letter  to  herself  signed  by  Tom  Lee. 

Little  Sing  Loo,  who  had  been  strick- 
en dumb  by  the  noise,  the  confusion  of 
the  docks,  was  reassured  by  the  brush 
strokes,  and  the  message  to  herself.  She 
agreed  to  go  with  them  willingly.  They 
picked  her  up  without  more  ado  and 
and  put  her  into  a  waiting  taxi  which 
took  the  shortest  cut  for  Chinatown. 

The  Special  Envoy,  finding  business 
of  arrival  was  going  to  consume  more 
time  than  he  anticipated,  went  to  the 
waiting  room  to  give  instructions  to  his 
charge.  He  had  been  cautioned  to 
guard  her.  She  was  gone.  He  knew  ex- 
actly what  had  happened. 


"Night  was  settling 


He  jumped  into  a  taxi,  told  the  driver 
to  take  the  shortest  cut  to  Chinatown. 

Night  was  settling  down.  It  was 
beginning  to  dim  the  twisting  path-like 
streets,  and  did  not  give  him  sure  vision. 
But  every  now  and  then  ahead,  between 
four  men  who  keep  close  together,  and 
who  had  the  appearance  of  hurrying, 
he  thought  he  saw  an  edge  of  color.  He 
set  out  on  the  run.  He  came  near 
enough  to  be  sure  he  was  right. 

Four  men  were  carrying  Sing  Loo. 
Just  as  he  was  about  to  overtake  them, 
they  dipped  down  a  stairway,  where  a 
yellow  lantern  emphasized  the  darkness 
instead  of  illuminating  it.  The  Special 


Envoy  attempted  to  follow.  A  pair  of 
brown,  bare  arms  stretched  up  out  of 
the  night  and  blocked  the  way.  He 
struggled  to  get  past.  He  tried  to  call. 
A  hand  covered  his  mouth.  He  tried 
to  remove  the  obstructing  hand.  A  foot 
of  thin  dagger  sank  swiftly  into  his 
back.  He  became  ominously  silent. 

Meanwhile  to  Tom  Lee,  waiting  like 
the  oriental  lord  he  was  in  his  hotel, 
smoking  his  black  American  cigar,  a 
message  was  delivered  from  the  Chief 
of  Police.  It  requested  a  personal  in- 
terview for  a  few  moments,  at  an  ap- 
pointed place.  He  made  haste  to  com- 
ply, only  to  find  himself  likewise  cap- 
tive, with  jailors  who  were  silent  and 
unbribable.  He  was  treated  with  respect 
and  consideration.  Everything  was  pro- 
vided for  his  comfort  and  amusement. 
Indeed,  early  the  next  morning,  the 
daily  papers  were  brought.  One  of  the 
headlines  was:  "Serious  Illness  of  Mr. 
Mock  Duck."  The  article  went  on  to 
say  that  gentleman  was  confined  to  his 
bed,  that  doubts  were  entertained  of 
his  recovery. 

Then  Mr.  Tom  Lee  knew  whose 
prisoner  he  was  and  his  peace  of  mind 
was  shaken.  Mock  Duck,  he  knew,  was 
skilled  in  the  arts  of  death.  He  knew 
Mock  Duck  had  set  in  motion  some 
wicked  plot.  Whatever  the  plot,  he 
knew  it  was  directed  against  himself  and 
Little  Sing  Loo. 

This  same  headline  caught  the  watch- 
ful eye  of  the  Chief  of  Police.  Years  of 
intercourse  with  the  race  "whose  ways 
are  dark  and  mysterious,"  made  the 
newspaper  paragraph  as  intelligible  to 
him  as  it  had  been  to  Tom  Lee.  He 
made  haste  to  send  secret  service  men 
to  ascertain  the  exact  whereabouts  of 
Mr.  Tom  Lee,  and  make  sure  of  his 
safety.  For  once  that  subtle  oriental, 
Mock  Duck,  had  overplayed  his  hand. 

In  the  meantime,  Little  Sing  Loo 
was  hurried  noiselessly  along  through 
the  darkness.  She  went  through  doors, 
doors,  doors — until  they  seemed  many- 
noiseless,  fluttering  black  butterfly  wings. 
Down  inky  alleys  they  sped,  across  nar- 
row courts,  through  damp  smelling  cel- 
lars, on,  on — and  then  they  came  to  a 
lighted  room  where  they  waited.  And 
when  they  went  on  again,  it  was  in  a 
carriage  which  to  Little  Sing  Loo's 
amazement  rolled  noiselessly  over  the 
stones  without  any  rickshaw  men.  They 
stopped  after  a  while  in  front  of  a 
vaulted  building,  got  out,  and  entered 
through  tall  gates  of  iron.  And  there — 
right  before  her — stood  one  of  those 
monstrous  living  dragons  made  out  of 
steel  and  smoking  fire,  word  of  which 
had  filtered  through  to  her  sequestered 
China.  This  was  the  noisy,  fire-breathing 
reality.  It  had  only  one  eye.  That  was 
exactly  in  the  middle  of  its  head.  Long 
bar  of  light  from  it  stabbed  the  night 
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like  a  blade  of  steel,  and  made  her  timid 
heart  shake. 

"It  is  true,  then,"  murmured  Little 
Sing  Loo.  "I  shall  call  for  a  scribe, 
I  will  have  him  write  to  my  friend  Lou- 
Laou,  that  I,  Sing  Loo,  with  my  own 
eu's,  have  seen  the  thing  she  said  could 
not  be,  even  in  land  of  foreign  devils." 
But  it  is  not  beautiful  at  all,  she  thought, 
like  the  dragons  of  my  own  China. 
Whenever  it  hissed  she  trembled  as  if  she 
had  an  ague.  When  it  roared  she  fell 
upon  her  knees.  She  covered  her  face. 

Then  they  went  out  upon  a  long 
platform,  between  rows  of  little  houses 
with  round  roofs,  strung  together  like 
oblong  beads.  Before  she  knew  it  they 
lifted  her  up  the  steps  and  into  one  of 
these  long,  low  houses.  And  the  strang- 
est thing  happened.  Everything  began 
to  slip  noiselessly  past  her.  Nothing 
seemed  able  to  stand  still.  Little  houses 
on  wheels  slipped  by.  And  then  big 
houses  on  wheels.  And  lights  and  lights 
of  many  colors. 

"Never  in  my  life  did  I  see  so  many 
winking  dragons,  red,  green,  yellow," 
said  Little  Sing  Loo,  to  the  spy  who 
was  setting  out  for  New  York  with 
her,  "not  even  at  time  of  the  New  Year 
in  my  China-land." 

The  night  was  advanced  when  Little 
Sing  Loo  and  her  captor  boarded  the 
train  for  New  York.  Mock  Duck,  the 
ill-unto-death,  was  upon  that  same  train, 
but  he  did  not  show  himself  to  Sing 
Loo.  And  before  noon  of  the  next  day, 
Tom  Lee,  likewise,  took  train  for  New 
York,  having  been  set  free  by  the  secret 
service  men  of  the  Chief.  Tom  Lee 
guessed  rightly  that  Mock  Duck  had 
feigned  illness  in  order  to  procure  for 
himself  leave  of  absence  without  sus- 
picion, and  that  the  rest  of  the  drama 
would  be  enacted  on  the  other  side  of 
the  continent.  Therefore,  he  hurried 
east  by  the  express. 

None  of  the  three  were  rinding  en- 
joyment in  the  forced  ride  from  Frisco. 
Indeed,  Little  Sing  Loo  was  miserable. 
Loneliness  had  settled  down  upon  her ; 
her  heart  was  sad.  The  clickety-click- 
click-click  of  the  little  rocking  house 
kept  up.  When  the  next  day  dawned  she 
realized  for  the  first  time  that  it  was 
she  and  not  the  landscape  that  was  speed- 
ing. And  all  that  day  she  went  on ; 
gliding  past  villages,  rivers,  mountains; 
rattling  over  cobwebby  bridges  that 
made  her  gasp  she  was  so  frightened. 

In  this  way  day  followed  day  , until 
she  ceased  to  count.  She  thought  per- 
haps it  might  last  forever;  she  gave  up 
hope.  After  she  had  fallen  asleep  and 
waked  up  several  times,  the  dragon  in 
whose  tail  she  seemed  to  be  traveling, 
gave  a  disturbing  shriek,  and  ran  into 
a  hollow  shed  where  he  stopped,  pant- 
ing, blowing  steam  from  his  nostrils. 
Her  captor  spoke  some  words  she  could 


not  understand:  "Hobloken!  Noo 
Ylork!" 

They  got  out  of  the  round  top  house, 
and  into  a  boat.  There  was  a  dragon 
concealed  within  the  boat,  because  it 
spouted  fire.  It  glided  out  upon  the 
water  amid  wild  clanging  of  bells  and 
hooting  of  whistles.  After  they  had  gone 
a  distance,  little  boats  kept  darting 
about  them  like  skimming  water  bugs. 
And  big  boats  bore  down  upon  the  one 
that  she  was  in  until  she  thought  that 
they  were  going  to  swallow  it.  But  each 
time  just  at  the  point  of  swallowing, 
it  swerved  and  they  escaped. 

At  the  far  shore  their  boat  kept  nos- 
ing around  until  it  found  a  place  and 
slipped  in.  Here  they  disembarked. 
Right  in  front  of  them  houses  rose  so 
tall  they  held  the  sky  up.  Between  these 
sky-houses,  little  bits  of  round  topped 
houses  tinkled  by  on  wheels  drawn  by 
horses. 

Down  the  streets  flowed  rivers  of  peo- 
ple, swirling,  eddying  at  the  corners. 
The  noise!  The  confusion!  It  was  mad- 
dening. To  her  relief  they  got  into  one 
of  the  little  horse-drawn  houses,  which 
carried  them  safely  through  the  river 
of  people  and  vehicles.  Docilely,  as  is  the 
habit  of  the  woman  of  the  orient,  she 
left  the  car  at  her  escort's  bidding,  and 
they  began  to  make  way  through  swarm- 
ing canons,  whose  walls  rose  to  dizzy 
heights.  Then  they  turned  a  corner 
and  Little  Sing  Loo  forgot  weariness 
and  cried  out  with  delight.  A  city 
within  a  city!  And  the  little  city  was 
her  China.  In  front  of  shops  she  had 
known  at  home,  swung  familiar  dragons, 
gold  suns,  and  signs  written  with  sweep- 
ing brush  strokes.  Windows  blossomed 
with  plants;  stunted,  exotic;  and  an  oc- 
casional swinging  lily  with  not  a  hand- 
ful of  earth  to  grow  in,  whose  familiar 
fragrance  reached  out  to  her  comfort- 
ing hands. 

Before  a  dark  wall  that  looked  dif- 
ferent, she  saw  a  group  of  her  country- 
men reading  a  placard ;  she  knew  that  it 
was  a  joss-house.  To  be  sure  it  was  not 
the  graceful  pagoda-type  of  her  fathers 
with  rippling  cascade  of  roofs.  Alien 
though  its  exterior,  she  knew  it  and 
the  heart  of  Little  Sing  Loo  was  glad. 

Through  the  doorway  of  an  evil 
smelling  provision  shop,  her  captor  led 
her,  up  a  stairway,  down  an  ill-lit  hall, 
up  another  stairway,  and  across  a  court. 
They  found  a  door  and  knocked.  The 
door  swung  open.  They  entered  a  fairy 
land  of  the  East.  The  room  was  some 
seventy  feet  in  length.  It  was  separated 
into  several  smaller  rooms  by  filagree 
carving  of  brown  and  gold,  leaving  an 
arcaded  central  space,  with  unimpeded 
view  from  end  to  end.  The  carving  was 
a  marvel  of  skill  and  patience! — gild- 
ed monkeys  in  every  possible  position, 
amid  fruit,  flowers,  scraggy  tree-limbs. 


The  room  had  no  windows.  It  was 
lighted  by  skylight.  From  the  corners  of 
this  sky-light  depended  hexagonal  por- 
celain lanterns,  priceless  works  of  art. 
Some  of  the  lanterns  were  egg-shell 
thin,  decorated  with  round  painted  med- 
allions of  exquisite  beauty.  Some  had 
diaper  ornaments,  delicately  reticulated 
panels. 

They  belonged  to  a  pottery  called 
C'ien-lung  made  before  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century. 

At  the  far  end  there  was  a  shrine  of 
gold  lacquer  shining  like  a  sun.  Around 
the  walls  was  arranged  the  priceless 
pottery  which  made  part  of  the  fortune 
of  Tom  Lee.  There  were  turquoise 
blue,  aubergines  of  Old  Ming  potters; 
ginger  jars  decorated  with  the  white 
hawthorne,  the  mei  flower  (winter 
blooming  plum  tree  of  China)  ;  mon- 
strous-headed dogs,  green  lions  with 
golden  paws;  mandarin  ducks;  red  jars 
known  as  sang  de  boeuf;  fragile  vases 
color  of  the  young  onion's  skin,  but 
which,  when  held  to  the  light  showed 
under  decoration  in  blazing  gold;  rest- 
ful monochromes;  and  one  or  two  small 
bowls  of  "hare's  fur"  t'u  hao;  perfume 
sprinklers,  and  incense  burners.  The 
furniture  was  teak-wood  inlaid  with 
pearl  and  ivory. 

Upon  the  altar,  fragile  incense  sticks 
were  sending  faint,  vibrant,  circles  of 
smoke. 

As  Little  Sing  Loo  looked  about,  her 
heart  became  glad  again  because  of  the 
thoughtfulness  of  her  lord. 

An  old  woman  entered. 

"This  is  the  bride  of  our  lord,  Yu- 
tcschi,"  said  the  guide.  Whereupon  the 
guide  went  away. 

The  unexpected  luxury,  the  newness, 
left  Little  Sing  Loo  speechless. 

Yu-tcschi  broke  the  silence. 

"Look  about  you,  Heaven  Born!  See 
how  beautiful." 

"For  me?"  queried  Little  Sing  Loo. 

"If  not,  for  whom?"  answered  Yu- 
teschi.  "It  is  good,  Heaven  Born,  to  be 
favored  of  the  mighty!  I  remember — 
I  remember  when  I  came  from  China. 
I  looked  like  you.  My  face  was  smooth 
like  a  lily — white — That  was  long  ago 
— But  you  are  weary.  You  must  rest." 

"But,  my  Lord  ?"  inquired  Little 
Sing  Loo.  "Shall  I  not  see  him  soon?" 

"Yes,  soon,"  answered  Yuiteschi. 

Then  she  helped  her  to  remove  her 
outer  garments  and  her  sandals. 

She  folded  almost  tenderly  and  placed 
upon  a  teak-wood  table,  the  outer  gar- 
ments of  black  satin  where  gold  dragons 
rioted  about  a  blue  disk  that  resembled 
a  sun.  She  undid  the  under  blouse  of 
crimson  where  three  yellow  moons 
peered  wistfully  through  cherry-blossom 
foam ;  loosened  the  silken  girdle,  brushed 
away  imaginary  specks  of  dust  from 

(Continued  on  page  115) 
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The  Voice  of  the  Wheat 

GEORGE  STERLING 

Winds  came  from  far  away.    'Twas  April  weather, 

When   basking  Earth  forgets  awhile  her  age. 
Across  the  blue,  slow  clouds  went  by  together 

On   their  brief  pilgrimage. 

Unbroken,  to  the  sky-line  of  the  West, 
Ran  the  young  wheat  in  billows  vast  and  dumb. 
In  that  vast  solitude  Earth  bared  her  breast 
For  children  yet  to  come. 

Sunlight  lay  drowsily  on  field  and  tree. 

Perhaps  I  dreamt;  but  ere  the  dream  was  fled, 
Out  of  the  wheat  a  Whisper  came  to  me — 

A  secret  voice  that  said : 

"I  am  the  faithful  spirit  of  the  wheat. 

Men  come  and  go,  but  I  abide  the  same. 
From  age  to  age  my  fosterlings  repeat 

The  music  of  my  name. 

"Man  knew  me  not  in  Time's  forgotten  days; 

Lowly  as  he  I  waited  then  my  hour, 
Standing  for  years  beside  his  primal  ways, 

Unnoted  as  the  flower. 

"I  am  the  voice  that  drew  him  from  the  beast, 

The  cave,  the  forest  or  the  jungle's  mud. 
I  first  induced  him  from  the  gory  feast 

Whose  price  was  paid  in  blood. 

"Become  his  food  in  feasts  no  longer  red, 

I  made  him  wanderer :  when  he  forsook 
The  noisome  midden,  it  was  I  who  led, 

And  mine  the  path  he  took. 

"I  sent  him  forth  a  nomad  without  goal. 

Mounted  and  armed  he  ventured,  as  I  set 
A  hunger  for  horizons  in  his  soul 

That  burns  unsated  yet. 

"I  am  the  voice  that  called  the  nomad  in, 

When  baffled  eyes  had  found  the  western  foam— 
A  deeper  voice,  commanding  that  he  win 

The  permanence  of  home. 

"Inseparable  from  a  needy  race, 

I  wait  the  bidding  of  the  hollow  plow. 
My  reapers  take  the  sunlight  on  the  face, 

The  sweat  upon  the  brow. 

"My  hosts,  innumerable  and  serene, 

Have  set  their  armies  'round  his  safe  abode, 
That  all  his  foes  may  see  the  girdling  green 

Of  camps  without  a  road. 

"I  am  his  surety  of  the  years  to  be: 

He  shall  not  hunger  long  except  I  fail, 
Nor  shall   I   fail  him   if  he  trust  in   me 

Whose  living  blades  avail. 
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"He  and   his  hearth  accept  me  as  of  old, 

A  part  forever  of  the  human  need. 
He  is  the  suckling  that  my  arms  enfold, 

My  child  whom  I  must  feed. 

"So  closely  to  his  law  of  life  I  stand, 

Serving  the  strength  for  which  his  heart  has  cared, 
From  furrow  to  the  moulding  of  the  hand, 

Until  the  loaf  is  shared. 

"I  am  a  bond  'twixt  man  and  gentler  things, 
And  he  who  sows  shall  reap  the  years  of  peace, 

Out  of  my  loneliness  receiving  wings, 
Till  war  and  sorrow  cease. 

"I  am  his  earthly  sacrament,  his  bread 

That  he  shall  break  forever  with  his  kind. 

Mine  is  the  table  where  all  men  have  fed, 
The  food   all  men  shall   find. 

"I  am  the  pledge  that,  at  the  heart  of  Earth, 
Good  is  established,  tho  you  doubt  as  yet. 

Who  listens  not  with  ears  shall  catch  my  mirth, 
Tho  grief  awhile  forget. 

"For  them  who  sow  beneath  the  mournful  rain, 
There  waits  the  harvest  of  my  proven  gold. 

For  them  who  weep  abides  another  grain 
That    is    not    bought    nor    sold." 

The  wind  sank,  and  the  Whisper  died  away  .  .  . 

I  listened  yet,  not  sure  that  I  had  dreamed. 
League-wide,  below  the  azure  of  the  day, 

The  billowing  verdure  gleamed, 

Great-blossomed,  bountiful,  of  promise  sure 
That  man  be  nurtured  till  his  House  be  one; 

A  changeless  pledge  his  House  shall  long  endure 
Beneath  the  mighty  sun; 

When  not  by  slaughter  and  the  blood  of  brutes 
Shall  he  grow  godlike  in  his  flesh  and  mind, 

But  by  that  food  whose  cleanliness  transmutes 
The  sight  that  now  is  blind. 

I  pondered,  and  my  soul  beheld  afar 

The  holy  acres  given  to  the  wheat 
Between  the  morning  and  the  evening  star, 

That  all  mankind  may  eat ; 

The  innumerable  sowings  of  the  South, 
The  innumerable  reapings  of  the   North, 

The  harvests  brayed  for  man's  re-hungered  mouth, 
That  the  new  life  go  forth — 

In  Minnesota  and  vast  Argentine, 

In  Canada  and   the   Manchurian  plain, 

And  where  the  wide  Dakotas  wait  to  glean 
And  the  immense  Ukraine, 

In  California,  mistress  of  the  sun, 

And  India  in  her  eternal  place, 
Achieving  all,  when  the  huge  toil  is  done, 

Salvation  for  the  race. 

Courtesy,  The  Northwestern  Miller 
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From  a  young  Italian  poet  comes  a 
desire  to  be  heard  through  Free  Market. 
"The  expression  of  the  individual's 
thoughts  and  ideas!  is  what  your  first 
notice  about  Free  Market,  reads.  I 
therefore  submit  the  following  expres- 
sion of  an  idea  which  may  prove  valu- 
able to  your  readers:" 

FREE  VERSE 

IF  ANY  one  should  ask  me  what  is 
this  kind  of  poetry  called  "free  verse" 
I  would  promptly  answer:  "Freedom!" 
Yes,  freedom  of  natural  expression  from 
those  to  whom  fortunately  or  unfor- 
tunately nature  has  given  a  spasmodic 
thirst  for  a  new  form  of  beauty,  a  tur- 
moil of  fresh  imagery,  a  twinkling  vision 
of  forms  and  characters  which  are  not 
yet  created,  an  individual  voice  with 
regular  or  irregular  rhythm,  a  free  lan- 
guage which  is  far  from  any  austere  form 
of  the  classics,  a  poem  without  rhyme,  an 
idiom  with  no  trace  of  the  laureate 
scholar,  a  balanced  or  unbalanced  ca- 
dence. 

The  poet  of  "free  verse,"  who  is 
really  the  genuine  chanter  of  this  twen- 
tieth century,  will  not  imitate  or  trans- 
cribe. He  is  himself,  the  individual,  the 
unique,  the  elect  one.  His  inborn  faculty 
will  make  him  utter  the  essence  of  a 
simile  or  metaphor  which  no  other  bard 
has  pronounced  in  the  past  or  present. 

To  me  the  poet  is  the  original  mur- 
mur, not  the  scholastic  pupil  who  will 
unconsciously  quote  standard  literary 
passages.  To  me  the  poet  is  not  the 
maker  of  any  usual  beautiful  lyrics  or 
of  the  rigid  or  warm  sonnet,  whether 
his  composition  is  perfect  in  form  ac- 
cording to  the  original  lines  of  Petrarch 
or  of  Wordsworth.  The  singer,  when 
conquered  by  a  sudden  or  slow  impulse, 
which  is  the  inspiration,  will  set  down 
his  words  in  his  own  way,  just  as  they 
come.  The  first  line  may  have  four 
beats,  eight,  ten,  twelve — what  does  it 
matter?  His  first  or  second  stanza, 
which  is  the  conclusion  of  a  thought, 
may  have  two,  four  or  six  lines;  that 
makes  no  difference.  When  birds  sing, 
if  we  would  listen  while  seeking  an 
image  or  think  of  a  dream,  we  would 
discover  a  melodious  poem!  It  is  the 
same  with  the  breeze,  the  brook,  the 
sea. 

Free  verse  is  the  music  of  the  heart, 
the  deep  message  of  the  soul ! 

— Virgilio   Luciani. 


SUNSET 

WTH  the  departing  sun 
The  firmament  is   a  prophecy  of 
turquoise — 

With  saffron  shades  and  crimson  tints 
Like  veils  unfurled,  still  .... 


The  Free  Market 

My  eyes  gaze  upward,  upward, 

And  the  miracle  from  high 

Has  flushed  in  my  cheeks  its  hues. 

Halt!    O  riding  humanity  of  the  road! 

That  in  your  myriad  motors  of  this  age 

Seems  like  flies  lost  in  a  path  of  empti- 
ness; 

Cease  your  fevered  frenzy  for  an  in- 
stant, 

Behold  with  me  the  sky ! 

But  the  riding  humanity  of  the  road 

Heeds  not  my  words, 

And  I  am  left  alone 

To  salute  that  painting  of  the  air! 


JAZZERS 

THE  dancers  of  today, 
What  do  they  represent? 
Do   they   caress   the   mind   with   gentle 

motion 

Or  wake  the  eye  with  tender  love? 
No!  No! 

Their  smiling  lips 

Are  doomed  to  shallow  gaiety, 

Their  beating  feet 

Are  moving  toys  with  rubber  waists, 

Their  restless  spines 

The  marionettes  in  senseless  melodrama. 

If  every  dance 

Depicts  the  vogue  of  times, 

These    dancers    are   the    artists    of    our 

age! 

They  dance  our  roaring  systems, 
Our  sins  and  all  suppressions, 
They  dance  our  injustice 
Through  the  day's  commotion, 
They  dance  our  evolution  that  destroys! 

I  shall  believe,  I  shall  believe 
That  sometimes  Grace  will  arise  with 

dawn  ; 

Her  rhythm  then  may  conquer 
Man's  madness  and  his  ignorance! 
A  beauteous  poise  may  change  the  world, 
A  beauteous  poise  could  make  the  world 
Calm  as  an  April  sea.  .  . 


TO  "PRIMAVERA" 

TO  MY  lady  of  the  pink  blossom 
And  the  white,  painted  in  purple, 
Flaming  with  poppies.  .  .  I  see  you ! 

Naked  on  virgin  grass  I  roam 
Gallant,  exultant. 
I   drink  the  sun,  the  air, 
I  kiss  your  lips  oi  dew. 


I  come  to  you  from  streets 
Crowded  with  noise  and  smoke 
Where  love  is  spurned 
And  truth  is  lost! 

If  my  face  rest  upon  your  breast  of 
roses 

And  your  breeze  lulls  my  heart  into  a 
murmur, 

If  your  stream  bathes  my  flesh 

Melting  my  sins  in  its  torrent  of  ecs- 
tasy, 

Could  I  then  be  the  resurrection  of  a 
man? 


THE  Overland  Monthly  is  glad  to 
announce  Miss  Viola  Taylor  as 
winner  of  the  short  story  contest  con- 
ducted by  the  Daughters  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Pioneers.  Miss  Taylor's  story 
has  to  do  with  the  early  political  back- 
ground of  San  Francisco  and  we  feel 
our  readers  will  enjoy  the  story.  It  is 
different. 

The  second  choice  was  a  story  by 
Miriam  Allen  De  Ford  titled  soli- 
tude. This  story  will  appear  in  our 
June  issue  of  Overland,  while  Miss 
Taylor's  story  will  appear  in  May. 

THE  Daughters  of  the  California 
Pioneers  will  on  the  19th  of  April 
give  a  tea  in  honor  of  the  writer  of 
the  Overland  short  story,  and  on  this 
day  the  two  stories  will  be  read  before 
the  club  and  their  guests. 


THE  lovers  of  poetry  and  the  writers 
of  poetry  were  delightfully  enter- 
tained March  22  when  Harriet  Mon- 
roe editor  of  Poetry,  addressed  a  large 
audience  at  the  Colonial  Ballroom, 
Hotel  St.  Francis.  All  those  who  have 
not  submitted  to  Poetry,  or  have  not 
subscribed  will,  we  have  a  suspicion, 
flood  the  mail  room  of  Poetry.  Harriet 
Monroe  lectured  under  the  auspices  of 
Ida  Gregory  Scott. 

HENRY  DUFFY  again  does  some- 
thing in  his  production  of  U  Don't 
Understand,  breathing  forth  the  joy  of 
living,  clever,  clean  comedy  that  it  is. 
It  is  a  play  written  by  Arthur  Good- 
rich for  the  entire  family,  father,  moth- 
er, brother  and  sister.  It  is  one  of  the 
many. 

ANOTHER  is  The  Gorilla,  run- 
ning at  the  Alcazar.  Novelty  is 
the  watchword  of  the  play,  thrills,  chills, 
tempestuous  laughter,  the  latest  and 
greatest  of  mystery  plays.  These  last 
two  plays  of  Henry  Duffy  productions 
promise  rare  entertainment  to  theater- 
goers. 
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Jean  Campbell  Macmillan 


DRAMATIC  readers  are  fre- 
quently supposed  merely  to 
exhibit  their  own  powers,  but 
there  are  dramatic  readers  and  lecturers 
\vho  dedicate  themselves  to  the  task  of 
awakening  and  fostering  in  others  the 
power  of  self-expression.  Jean  Campbell 
Macmillan  is  one  of  these;  she  devotes 
her  talents  to  the  discovery  of  talent  in 
others.  It  would  perhaps  be  truer  to  say 
that  she  devotes  her  talents  to  showing 
her  pupils  how  to  find  and  develop  what- 
ever of  capacity  may  be  latent  there. 
Her  one  aim  in  teaching  is  to  reveal  to 
her  students  their  own  possibilities  of 
creative  art  and  expression. 

"Once  they  have  created,  they  are 
never  again  satisfied  merely  to  imitate. 
I  believe  that  created  in  His  Image 
means  that  we  have  the  potentialities  of 
creation ;  that  is,  of  becoming  creators, 
within  us.  To  reveal  this  to  individuals 
means  to  open  the  gates  of  happiness 
to  them.  One  who  teaches  this  to  people 
can  see  the  miracle  happen  in  their  eyes." 

Her  students  find  her  unfeignedly  in- 
terested in  their  problems  and  able  to 
see  both  sides  of  any  question  that  con- 
fronts them.  "I  learned  early  in  life," 
she  says — Perhaps  it  is  her  judicial  inher- 
itance— "that  even  a  flapjack  has  two 
sides,  and  I'm  never  satisfied  until  I 
have  seen  them  both." 

Miss  Jean  Campbell  Macmillan  has 
for  several  years  given  courses  in  the 
Short  Story  and  Dramatic  Interpreta- 
tion and  Public  Speaking  for  the  Univer- 
sity Extension  of  the  University  of  Cal- 
ifornia, of  which  she  is  a  graduate.  She 
has  been,  too,  on  the  Faculty  of  Mills 
College  and  of  the  Dominican  College 
of  San  Rafael. 

Miss  Macmillan  has  had  remarkablt 
success  in  the  teaching  of  public  speak- 
ing. One  of  her  classes,  a  club  of  thirty 
mature  business  and  professional  men, 
ran  uninterruptedly  for  four  years. 

Her  devotion  to  arts  and  art  expres- 
sion has  taken  her  away  from  the  profes- 
sion she  expected  to  follow.  Even  as  a 
child  she  showed  the  legal  mind  that 
distinguished  her  father  and  brothers. 
She  planned  to  follow  in  their  footsteps, 
but  her  love  of  creative  expression  chose 
a  different  path.  At  thirteen  her  first 
poem — the  subject  was  love — was  pub- 
lished. At  sixteen  she  won  the  second 
prize  for  the  National  Irrigation  ode, 
the  first  prize  being  given  to  Mrs.  Mc- 
Clurg,  wife  of  the  Chicago  publisher, 
a  writer  who  had  previously  received 
honors  at  a  French  University.  Miss 
Macmillan's  first  short  story  was  sold 
during  her  sophomore  year  to  the  De- 
signer, which  paid  her  fifty  dollars.  She 
won  the  first  prize  in  the  California 
Writers'  Club  contest  for  the  best  eight- 


LAURA  BELL  EVERETT 

line  poem.  Her  subject  was  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay. 

Her  play,  The  Little  Shepherd,  writ- 
ten nine  years  ago,  had  four  productions 
during  the  past  Christmas  season  in 
different  parts  of  the  state. 

Her  published  collection  of  poems, 
Candlelight  to  Dawn,  is  notable  for  its 
truth  to  human  nature  as  well  as  for 
the  high  quality  of  the  poetry.  She  re- 
minds one  of  Browning  in  her  ability 
to  put  herself  in  the  place  of  those  whose 
thoughts  she  interprets. 


Jean   Campbell  Macmillan 

While  she  has  spent  nearly  all  her 
life  in  California,  Jean  Campbell  Mac- 
millan is  a  native  of  Nevada,  where  her 
father  was  a  judge.  He  was,  by  the  way, 
a  personal  friend  of  Mark  Twain  in  the 
early  days  of  Nevada  mining  history. 
Miss  Macmillan's  grandfather  made 
his  first  trip  to  California  around  the 
Horn.  Her  mother,  who  crossed  the 
plains  in  a  covered  wagon,  is  the  gentle 
spirit  of  their  attractive  Berkeley  home. 
What  Miss  Macmillan  owes  to  the  in- 
tegrity and  high  ideals  of  her  home, 
probably  even  she  herself  does  not  know. 
Her  philosophy  of  life  is  expressed,  she 
says,  in  Tennyson's  words 

"Kind  hearts  are  more  than  coronets 
And  simple  faith  than  Norman  blood." 

Miss  Macmillan  is  lecturing  and  giv 
ing  dramatic  recitals  throughout  the 
state.  She  is  a  delightful  woman  to  meet 
personally,  keenly  alive,  vitally  inter- 
ested in  her  work,  in  her  clubs,  in  people, 
keeping  a  childlike  freshness  of  approach 
to  human  problems,  which  does  not  pre- 
vent a  closely  reasoned  consideration  of 
the  subject  at  hand.  Every  trip  to  Santa 


Cruz,  to  Eureka,  to  the  more  remote 
places  where  she  gives  recitals,  is  woven 
into  her  fabric  of  poetry  not  palpably, 
with  name  and  date,  but  in  a  line  here 
or  there  that  makes  us  see  the  sunset  or 
the  land  sweep,  or  feel  the  genuine 
human  sympathy  of  a  friendly  voice. 
Sometimes  she  puts  her  thoughts  into 
such  wee  verses  as  A  Question  for 
Natalie 

You've  gardens  in  the  heart  of  you 
And  roses  fair ; 

Their  fragrance  is  a  part  of  you, 
And  in  your  hair 
The  amber  spirit  of  the  wine 
Is  everywhere 

With  roses  in   the  heart  of  you, 
How  can  it  be 

The  woods  are  such  a  part  of  you, 
And   all   the  sea 

Lies   dreaming  in   the  eyes  of  you, 
The  wild  gray  sea? 

or  into  an  Interlude 

A  star  into  a  flower, 
A  flower  to  a  bird, 
A  bird  into  my  heart — 
And  my  heart  heard. 

And  now  there  is  within, 
The  wistful  wings 
To  carry  straight  to  you 
What  my  heart  sings. 

One  is  tempted  to  go  on  quoting 
the  dainty  complete  poems,  but  to  do 
so  will  not  give  an  impression  of  the 
strength,  the  virile  quality  of  Miss  Mac- 
millan's poetry.  Belonging  as  she  does 
to  the  present  age,  she  has  been  influ- 
enced by  the  currents  of  new  verse  with- 
out losing  the  lyrical  quality  of  the 
older  poetry.  Any  reader  of  her  poems 
will  be  impressed  by  her  willingness  to 
"accept  the  universe,"  in  a  spirit  that 
is  vitally  in  quest  of  Life's  truths.  Her 
longer  poems,  poignant,  human,  com- 
pelling as  they  are,  do  not  lend  them- 
selves to  brief  quotation. 

A  poem  that  will  appeal  to  many  as 
an  expression  of  what  one  may  feel  on 
a  rainy  day,  is  Shadows. 

God  seemed   so  far  away 

Until   the   rain, 

And  then   again 

I    looked   up 

As  if  I  had  not  dared 

So  long  to  do ; 

I   saw  the   heavens 

Were  not  all   blue 

And    hard    and   cold, 

But    there    had    rolled 

A  tender  cloudbank 

Continued  on  page   125) 
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under  him  and  was  able  to  straddle  a 
horse.  In  an  effort  to  persuade  Steve 
of  the  logic  of  their  advice,  these  men 
said  that  "Buzzard"  was  the  meanest 
white  man  on  the  trail;  also,  that  he 
was  one  of  the  richest  drovers  of  Texas 
herds;  had  plenty  of  money  to  buy 
what  he  needed,  juries  or  pretty  women. 
The  half-breed,  Cherokee  Nell  was  his 
gal,  besides  she  wasn't  worth  fighting 
over;  if  there  was  time  for  a  fight,  which 
was  doubtful,  as  he  would  come  back 
shooting  and  he  never  missed. 

Then,  like  a  deluge  of  icy  water, 
the  name  Maley  tacked  on  to  "Buz- 
zard" struck  Steve's  ears.  Maley  of 
the  Buzzard  Roost.  Maley  of  the 
coarse,  brutal  laugh,  against  a  back- 
ground of  white  sand — dusk — Fronie — 
love — Thoughts  that  winged  through  his 
whirling  brain,  sweet,  unutterable. 
And  he  was  going  to  kill  her  father — 
unless — 

"Lookout,  Garrison!" 

The  sharp  warning  floated  out  of 
the  crowd  in  the  dance  hall  as  Ran 
Maley,  Winchester  in  hand,  lunged 
through  a  side  entrance  where  a  heavy 
red  brocaded  curtain  obscured  this  exit. 
Two  of  the  shots  came  from  Steve's 
friends  and  went  to  dislodge  kerosene 
lamps  which  hung  against  the  wall. 
The  third  was  from  Steve's  pearl-han- 
dled toy,  and  he  didn't  know  where  it 
went,  nor  what  it  meant. 

"God!" 

The  pitchy  black  stillness  threatened 


Cattle 

(Continued  from  Page  106) 

to  unman  him.  He  imagined  a  great, 
skulking  brute  crawling  on  the  floor, 
reaching  for  him  with  a  knife.  "Ugh !" 
A  knife  always  made  him  sick  with 
horror. 

Finally,  when  his  nerves  were  ready 
to  snap  like  a  dry  twig,  a  feeble  light 
flickered — went  out.  Another  took  its 
place.  Lamps  were  once  more  shedding 
their  weak  radiance  over  the  central 
portion  of  the  room.  Cautious  heads 
peeped  from  beneath  tables  and  behind 
over-turned  chairs. 

There,  in  the  very  spot  where  Steve 
had  seen  him  last,  three  feet,  or  a  little 
more,  from  the  slightly  swaying  brocaded 
curtains,  lay  the  huge  mass  of  flesh  and 
bone  that  was  Ran  Maley.  Still.  A 
man  ventured  toward  the  inert  figure, 
not  forgetting  caution.  Others  came, 
and  formed  a  group  around  the  body 
on  the  floor. 

So.  That  wild,  haphazard  shot  from 
the  gun  and  the  man  he  had  despised 
and  laughed  at  had  done  for  old  Maley. 
Steve  wasted  no  pity  on  him.  Thought 
of  Fronie.  What  he  had  done  to  her. 
What  cattle  had  done  to  him — to  them. 

Weedy  and  Sneed  came  and  shook 
Steve  out  of  his  stupor.  Pulled  him  to- 
ward the  curtained  exit.  Pleaded  with 
him  to  "Git  to  hell  outta  heer!"  Un- 
resisting now,  he  allowed  the  two  punch- 
ers to  guide  him  past  the  group  sur- 
rounding the  dead  man,  and  toward  the 


side  exit.  They  were  about  to  pass  from 
sight  when  they  snapped  around  at  a 
shout  from  behind  them: 

"Cherokee  Nell!" 

The  man  held  high  above  his  head 
a  jeweled  dagger.  Plenty  there  were  to 
identify  it,  who  had  seen  its  quick  flash, 
felt  its  sharp  prick  when  Cherokee  Nell 
was  in  tantrum.  The  dagger  had  been 
pushed  to  the  hilt,  under  the  left  shoul- 
der, into  the  lung  of  the  man.  Evi- 
dently from  behind  the  curtain  as  Maley 
passed,  accounting  for  the  fact  that  he 
didn't  get  in  a  shot.  The  slightly  mov- 
ing curtains  after  the  lights  were  lit, 
told  Steve  that  Cherokee  Nell  had  wait- 
ed to  make  sure  her  work  was  finished. 

"Heer  yuh  air,  runnin'  wild,  Garri- 
son," a  man  laughingly  pointed  to 
where  Steve's  bullet  had  strayed  far 
from  its  destination,  and  out  into  the 
open  through  the  wall.  Reaction  left 
Steve  weak  and  bewildered. 

"Jes"  the  same  it  ain't  goin'  to  be 
healthy  'round  heer  fer  you,  Steve,  fera 
good  bit,"  cautioned  Weedy,  "ner  in 
Texas  neither,  below  the  Red  River," 
he  added. 

"Les  go  West,  Steve,"  Sneed  put  in. 
"C'mon,  we're  with  yuh ;  plenty  uh  cat- 
tle out  there." 

As  they  galloped  away  into  the  night, 
three  voices  softly  chanted : 

I    hail    from   down    in   Texas,   the 

Lone    Star   prairies    bold; 
I'm  bound  to  follow  them  longhorn 
steers  until  I  am  too  old. 


The  Abominations  of  Yondo 


iacal  night.  At  whiles  there  was  a  cold 
whisper  in  my  ear,  which  did  not  come 
from  the  wind  of  my  flight;  and  look- 
ing back  as  I  reached  one  of  the  upper 
terraces,  I  perceived  a  singular  shadow 
that  ran  pace  by  pace  with  my  own. 
This  shadow  was  not  the  shadow  of 
man  nor  ape  nor  any  known  beast ;  the 
head  was  too  grotesquely  elongated,  the 
squat  body  too  gibbous;  and  I  was  un- 
able to  determine  whether  the  shadow 
possessed  five  legs,  or  whether  what  ap- 
peared to  be  the  fifth  was  nerely  a  tail. 
Terror  lent  me  new  strength,  and  I 
had  reached  the  hill-top  when  I  dared 
to  look  back  again.  But  still  the  fan- 
tastic shadow  kept  pace  by  pace  with 
mine;  and  now  I  caught  a  curious  and 
utterly  sickening  odour,  foul  as  the 
odour  of  bats  who  have  hung  in  a  char- 
nel-house amid  the  mould  of  corrup- 
tion. I  ran  for  leagues,  while  the  red 
sun  slanted  above  the  asteroidal  moun- 
tains to  the  west ;  and  the  weird  shadow 
lengthened  with  mine  but  kept  always 
at  the  same  distance  behind  me. 


(Continued  from  Page  101) 

An  hour  before  sunset  I  came  to  a 
circle  of  small  pillars  that  rose  mirac- 
ulously unbroken  amid  ruins  that  were 
like  a  vast  pile  of  potsherds.  As  I 
passed  among  these  pillars  I  heard  a 
whimper,  like  the  whimper  of  some 
fierce  animal,  between  rage  and  fear, 
and  saw  that  the  shadow  had  not  fol- 
lowed me  within  the  circle.  I  stopped 
and  waited,  conjecturing  at  once  that 
I  had  found  a  sanctuary  my  unwelcome 
familiar  would  not  dare  to  enter;  and 
in  this  the  action  of  the  shadow  con- 
firmed me,  for  the  Thing  hesitated,  then 
ran  about  the  circle  of  columns,  paus- 
ing often  between  them ;  and,  whimp- 
ering all  the  while,  at  last  went  away 
and  disappeared  in  the  desert  toward  the 
setting  sun. 

For  a  full  half  hour  I  did  not  dare 
to  move;  then,  the  imminence  of  night, 
with  all  its  probabilities  of  fresh  terror, 
urged  me  to  push  on  as  far  as  I  could 
to  the  north.  For  I  was  now  in  the 


very  heart  of  Yondo,  where  demons  or 
phantoms  might  dwell  who  would  not 
respect  the  sanctuary  of  the  unbroken 
columns. 

Now,  as  I  toiled  on,  the  sunlight 
altered  strangely ;  for  the  red  orb,  near- 
ing  the  mounded  horizon,  sank  and 
smouldered  in  a  belt  of  miasmal  haze, 
where  floating  dust  from  all  the  shat- 
tered fanes  and  necropoli  of  Yondo  was 
mixed  with  evil  vapors  coiling  skyward 
from  black  enormous  gulfs  lying  be- 
yond the  utmost  rim  of  the  world.  In 
that  light,  the  entire  waste,  the  rounded 
mountains,  the  serpentine  hills,  the  lost 
cities,  were  drenched  with  phantasmal 
and  darkening  scarlet. 

THEN,  out  of  the  north,  where  shad- 
ows mustered,  there  came  a  curious 
figure — a  tall  man  fully  caparisoned  in 
chain-mail — or,  rather,  what  I  assumed 
to  be  a  man.  As  the  figure  approached 
me,  clanking  dismally  at  each  step  on 
the  sharded  ground,  I  saw  that  its  ar- 

( Continued  on  Page  126) 
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When  Oriental  Meets  Oriental 


trousers  of  yellow  silk.  Then  Little 
Sing  Loo  drank  tea  that  smelled  like 
orange  blossoms,  from  a  diminutive  cup 
that  resembled  an  imperishable  flower, 
and  lay  down  to  rest  upon  a  moon- 
shaped  bed.  Soon,  being  weary,  she  fell 
asleep. 

IN  ANOTHER  part  of  New  York 
Mr.  Mock  Duck,  who  had  arrived 
upon  the  same  train,  put  the  finishing 
touches  to  a  remarkable  disguise  which 
he  had  brought  from  Frisco  to  safe- 
guard him  from  recognition  by  the  lead- 
ers of  New  York's  Hop  Sing  Tong. 
He  went  about  this  deliberately,  and 
with  pleasure.  Was  not  Tom  Lee,  his 
enemy,  safe  in  San  Francisco  under  the 
watchful  eye  of  his  henchmen. 

The  disguise  gave  him  the  appearance 
of  a  fat  young  Chinaman,  with  a  smil- 
ing, if  somewhat  oily  face.  He  wore  a 
wig  over  his  bound-up  pig  tail,  and  a 
stylish  American  hat.  In  this  disguise 
he  sauntered  about  the  streets,  took  his 
time,  and  enjoyed  himself  in  his  own 
peculiar  way,  until  late  in  the  after- 
noon. 

A  little  after  noon  of  this  fateful 
day,  Mr.  Tom  Lee  arrived  in  New 
York.  In  the  long  ride  across  the  con- 
tinent he  had  had  time  to  meditate. 

Late  that  afternoon  as  dusk  began 
to  dim  the  narrow  streets  of  Chinatown, 
and  devotees  of  "the  black  smoke"  were 
starting  out,  to  walk  softly  about,  their 
eyes  dilated  dream  drunken,  Mock  Duck 
presented  himself  at  Tom  Lee's  place 
of  business.  He  said  he  was  the  Ameri- 
can born  Chinaman  who  had  been  sent 
to  bring  to  America  Tom  Lee's  be- 
trothed ;  that  early  that  day  he  had 
sent  her  with  the  servant  who  had  ac- 
companied her  to  Tom  Lee's  apart- 
ments ;  and  that  now  he  wished  to  call 
upon  Mr.  Tom  Lee  and  Little  Sing 
Loo.  To  corroborate  his  words  he 
showed  a  letter  written  and  signed  by 
Tom  Lee.  After  a  few  moments  more 
conversation  he  was  sent  up  to  the 
apartments  of  Tom  Lee. 

He  opened  the  door  softly.  He  looked 
in.  Apparently  the  room  was  empty. 
He  walked  in.  Then  he  discovered  the 
bed  and  Little  Sing  Loo.  He  stole  over 
on  tip-toe.  He  stood  looking  gloatingly 
down  upon  Sing  Loo,  who  lay  silent  save 
for  the  breathing  of  deep  sleep.  Then 
he  looked  gloatingly  upon  the  objects 
of  art,  which  his  connoisseur's  heart  un- 
derstood. He  could  not  decide  upon 
the  moment  which  he  wished  to  steal 
the  most,  the  woman  or  the  vases. 

Little  Sing  Loo's  kimono  sleeve  had 
slipped  up,  showing  a  round,  childish 


(Continued  from  Page  109) 

arm  the  color  of  old  ivory,  the  black 
puffed  out  over  her  ears  skewered 
with  ivory,  glistened  and  crowned 
the  innocent  dreaming  face  of  a  child. 
Little  Sing  Loo  dreamed.  And  a 
smile  flitted  over  her  face,  show- 
ing even,  white  teeth  like  pearls  that 
come  from  the  warm  waters  of  the  East. 
The  oriental  indifference  of  Mock  Duck 
was  shaken.  He  bent  down.  He  touched 
her  cheek  softly.  Little  Sing  Loo  moved 
uneasily.  She  murmured  in  her  sleep: 
"Who  comes?" 

"I,  your  lord,  Daughter  of  the  Sun. 
Have  you  no  greeting  for  me?" 
Little  Sing  Loo  sprang  up,  her  white 
lids  heavy  with  sleep. 

"My  Lord!  But  where?  He  is  not 
here." 

"Yes,  It  is  I." 

Fear  swept  her  face.  "You?  You?" 
she  questioned.  "You  are  not  my  be- 
trothed. I  am  bride  of  Tom  Lee." 

"Almost!"  chuckled  Mock  Duck,  in 
high  glee. 

His  mood  changed.  "You  were  to  be. 
Now  you  are  mine.  I  have  bought  you 
— bought  you  from  Tom  Lee !" 

Little  Sing  Loo  became  proudly  de- 
fiant. "  'Tis  a  lie!"  she  said  slowly,  but 
with  deep  conviction.  "Even  here,  in 
this  devil's  land,  Tom  Lee  is  a  man- 
darin. His  word  is  gold.  'Tis  a  lie  most 
infamous.  Tom  Lee  is  not  an  old  man 
like  you." 

Mock  Duck  became  livid  with  rage. 
To  be  baffled  by  a  child — after  all  his 
success,  and  his  well  laid  plan!  He 
seized  Sing  Loo  and  raised  his  arm 
preparatory  to  strike.  Before  his  arm 
could  work  his  cruel  will,  Tom  Lee, 
traveled-stained  and  disheveled,  burst 
in  through  the  unlocked  door.  Mock 
Duck  gasped  in  astonished  fear  at  sight 
of  his  old  enemy. 

Little  Sing  Loo  fluttered  across  to 
her  betrothed,  like  a  frightened  part- 
ridge, with  a  pleasant  little  whirr  of 
silken  kings. 

When  Mock  Duck  recovered  from 
the  first  paralyzing  shock  of  surprise, 
he  whipped  out  from  the  padded  folds 
of  his  garment,  a  supple  shining  knife. 
Tom  Lee  pushed  Little  Sing  quickly 
behind  him.  He  produced  a  knife  to 
meet  it. 

With  faces  which  an  ancient,  unsat- 
isfied hatred  made  fiercely  thin  and 
drawn,  they  advanced  upon  each  other, 
like  soft  footed  cats,  each  watching  for 
an  opening.  Then  suddenly,  moved  by 
the  same  impulse,  they  sprang  in,  closed, 
and  the  long  knives  sought  a  vital  spot. 


The  attempt  failed.  The  hilts  hung  to- 
gether futilely,  whirred  round  and 
round,  while  sharp,  white  stars  slipped 
off  the  angry  surface  where  they  touched. 
They  surged  back  and  forth,  breathing 
heavily. 

Then  a  thought  brightened  the  eyes 
of  Tom  Lee.  He  changed  his  tactics. 
He  sought  only  to  parry  not  to  thrust. 
In  this  way  he  was  saving  his  energy. 
They  were  now  in  the  center  of  the 
first  arched  opening  in  the  arcaded  lat- 
tice-work that  divided  the  long  room. 
Tom  Lee  was  still  moving  back,  back, 
stealthily— enticing  his  antagonist  to 
follow.  Mock  Duck  became  the  ag- 
gressor. Time  and  time  again  Tom  Lee 
caught  deftly  the  swift  down-plunging 
blade,  just  in  the  nick  of  time.  Just  as 
Mock  Duck  was  preparing  to  put  his 
strength  to  a  supreme  test,  he  saw  a 
look  creep  in  and  star  cruelly  the  little, 
dull,  round  eyes  of  Tom  Lee,  a  look  that 
he  did  not  comprehend,  a  look  which 
made  him  shudder  with  sudden  forbod- 
ing. 

But  before  he  had  time  to  think  again, 
Tom  Lee's  foot  had  touched  the  hidden 
spring  in  the  floor,  just  beneath  the  place 
where  a  grinning  bronze  monkey  swung 
nimbly  down  from  a  cabbage-sized  chrys- 
anthemum. 

Silently  the  floor  opened  and  Mock 
Duck  dropped  out  of  sight.  Just  as 
silently  the  floor  closed  over  him  and 
the  sound-deadened  walls  stifled  his 
cries. 

Little  Sing  Loo  did  not  understand 
in  the  least  what  had  happened.  She 
saw.  Then  she  did  not  see.  That  was 
all  there  was  to  it.  The  next  night 
there  was  a  gay  and  wonderful  wedding 
celebration  in  Chinatown  in  honor  of 
Tom  Lee  and  Little  Sing  Loo.  The 
presents  which  were  bestowed  upon  the 
childish  bride  made  her  forget  com- 
pletely the  unpleasant  occurrence  of 
the  night  before.  But  not  so  Tom  Lee. 

When  Mr.  Mock  Duck  disappeared, 
he  dropped  into  the  hidden  treasure 
vault  which  had  been  built  with  such 
care  for  Tom  Lee.  He  found  himself 
in  a  little  room  whose  walls,  floor,  ceil- 
ing were  made  of  polished  brass,  present- 
ing everywhere  a  smooth,  even  surface, 
with  no  sign  of  exit  or  door.  Tiny  elec- 
tric bulbs  lighted  this  hidden  chamber. 
And  because  of  some  mechanical  device 
he  did  not  comprehend,  there  was  suf- 
ficient fresh  air  provided  to  make  the 
yellow  room  endurable. 

Here  Tom  Lee  kept  Mock  Duck  im- 
prisoned until  he  was  starved  into  sub- 
mission.   When    that    feat   was   accom- 
( Continued  on  Page  128) 
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In  Flanders  With  the  Princess  Pats 


THE  FLYERS  were  the  eyes  of 
the  army  and  during  the  time  we 
were  in  the  Chapelle-Armentieres 
trenches  aeroplanes  were  almost  con- 
stantly to  be  seen.  Each  side  kept  a 
strict  watch  upon  the  other  and  "bird 
fights,"  were  not  infrequent.  We  enter- 
tained a  feeling  of  great  admiration  for 
our  air  boys  and  never  tired  of  watch- 
ing them  as  they  circled,  darted  and  man- 
euvered like  living  things  in  the  air 
above  us.  They  were  our  heroes  and 
idols. 

The  Canadians  as  well  as  the  Tom- 
mies were  prone  to  bet  upon  almost  any- 
thing where  there  was  a  chance  of  win- 
ning or  losing,  but  you  never  could  find 
one  that  would  place  a  bet  against  one 
of  our  flyers;  no  matter  what  odds  you 
might  be  willing  to  offer.  Through 
constant  Watching  and  discussing  the 
maneuvers  of  the  machines  many  of  our 
lads  became  quite  expert  in  judging 
aeroplane  fights,  and  could  tell  at  once 
when  one  air  boy  was  getting  into  a 
position  of  advantage  over  his  adversary. 

"Now1  he's  got  him,"  some  excited 
watcher  would  exclaim,  and  then  a  few 
minutes  later;  "Damn  me  if  he  hasn't 
slipped  out  of  the  net.  Gad  that  Fritz 
is  some  boy  himself,  but  you're  going 
to  get  it  just  the  same  Fritzie,  and  you'd 
better  come  right  down  and  light  easy 
and  save  yourself  a  bad  fall." 

"There,  there,  what'd  I  tell  you?" 
another  would  exclaim,  who  up  to  that 
time  had  not  said  a  word.  "It's  a  wooden 
instead  of  an  iron  cross  for  you  this 
time,  Fritzie,"  and  so  they  would  go  on 
while  the  battle  continued. 

Those  battles  in  the  air  were  of  short 
duration,  and  when  one  of  our  boys 
brought  down  his  opponent  there  was 
greater  rejoicing  along  the  line  than 
there  would  have  been  had  we  taken  the 
enemy's  trenches  and  killed  and  captur- 
ed every  German  in  them.  But  our  fly- 
ers did  not  always  come  off  victorious, 
and  then  the  boys  would  always  find 
some  way  of  explaining  why  he  lost  out. 
Either  the  Hun  had  taken  an  unfair  ad- 
vantage, or  the  wind  was  against  him, 
or  his  machine  went  wrong.  They  could 
always  find  some  satisfactory  excuse  for 
our  air  boys  when  they  failed  to  bring 
down  their  enemy.  They  would  never 
admit,  even  to  themselves,  that  there 
was  a  German  flyer  the  equal  of  one  of 
ours  in  a  fair  fight.  I  think  the  average 
of  "knock  down's"  were  at  least  four 
to  one  for  our  side. 

It  was  a  great  sight  to  see  a  Boche 
machine  fall  down ;  sometimes  a  mass  of 
flames.  But  when  it  was  one  of  ours 
it  was  a  different  matter.  Although  we 
were  losing  men  in  the  trenches  almost 
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every  day,  often  our  comrades  and 
chums,  yet  to  see  one  of  our  boys  of  the 
air  go  tumbling  down  to  his  death  al- 
ways caused  us  a  feeling  of  sadness. 

As  a  rule  we  did  not  know  them,  and 
rarely  ever  met  them,  but  we  felt  that 
they  were  risking  their  lives  in  watching 
over  us.  We  saw  them  fearlessly  go  up 
to  meet  their  enemy  in  deadly  conflict — 
unmindful  of  the  shot  and  shells  that 
were  hurled  at  them  from  the  enemy 
below.  We  could  imagine  that  we  heard 
their  laugh  of  derision  as  they  darted 
through  the  bursting  shells  and  flying 
shrapnel  in  order  to  encounter  their  op- 
ponent and  do  him  battle.  Their  do- 
minion was  the  air  while  we  groveled 
in  the  earth  and  watched  and  waited. 

I  SHALL  never  forget  a  bird  fight  be- 
tween one  of  our  flyers  and  a  Ger- 
man Taube,  one  beautiful  afternoon 
while  we  were  holding  down  the  Cha- 
pelle-Armentieres. The  Taube  must 
have  been  over  ten  thousand  feet  in  the 
air,  leisurely  circling  around  over  our 
lines — a  beautiful  speck  of  silver  and 
white  flashing  in  the  sunlight  —  when 
our  lad  started  after  it.  In  order  to 
keep  the  Boches  back  of  our  lines  and 
force  them  to  fight,  in  starting,  he  went 
out  over  and  beyond  the  German 
trenches  and  through  their  barrage  of 
shell  fire,  in  a  flash;  then  he  commenced 
to  climb  up,  heading  toward  the  German 
Taube  that  was  preparing  to  meet  him. 
For  a  minute  or  two  it  looked  as  though 
he  was  going  at  them  head  on. 

This  course  on  his  part  made  it  look 
to  the  occupants  of  the  Taube  as  though 
they  had  an  easy  mark,  and  probably 
prevented  them  from  trying  to  get  away. 
It  must  have  looked  to  them  as  though 
all  they  would  have  to  do  was  to  pick 
him  off  with  their  machine  guns  as  soon 
as  he  came  within  range.  But  our  lad 
knew  what  he  was  about  and  was  not 
as  easy  to  be  handled  as  they  might  have 
imagined.  He  was  doing  a  little  camou- 
flage act  on  his  own  account.  Before 
he  got  within  range  of  their  machine 
gun  he  turned  to  the  left,  at  the  same 
time  continuing  to  climb,  and  before 
the  occupants  of  the  Taube  knew  what 
was  happening  he  was  above  them  and 
had  them  at  a  disadvantage.  Then  the 
battle  commenced ;  a  battle  entirely  dif- 
ferent than  man  was  ever  known  to  wage 
before  the  world's  great  war  began. 

I  cannot  describe  the  maneuvers  of 
those  machines  of  the  air  as  they  circled 
and  dove  and  turned  and  twisted.  We 
could  hear  the  rattle  of  their  machine 
guns,  and  knew  that  the  fight  could  not 


last  very  long.  At  the  end  of  seven  and 
a  half  minutes  from  the  time  the  ma- 
chine guns  got  into  action  we  could  see 
the  Taube  was  crippled  and  commenc- 
ing to  descend,  followed  by  our  air  boy. 
It  was  not  entirely  out  of  the  control 
of  the  pilot,  but  it  was  out  of  commis- 
sion for  further  fighting;  while  our  ma- 
chine was  as  good  as  ever.  It  was  soon 
apparent  that  the  Taube  would  land 
back  of  our  lines;  not  far  from  the 
billets  of  the  King's  Royal  Rifles. 

The  Tommies  who  were  at  rest 
billets  had  gathered  in  groups  watching 
the  fight,  and  as  the  machines  were 
about  to  land  they  commenced  to  cheer 
our  flyer.  This  must  have  enraged  the 
two  Boches  who  were  in  the  Taube.  To 
be  defeated  and  then  hear  their  victor 
applauded  was  more  than  their  natures 
could  stand — and  turning  their  machine 
guns  upon  the  cheering  Tommies  killed 
seven  of  them  and  wounded  several 
more;  then  as  a  final  act,  they  put  an 
end  to  their  own  existence,  by  shooting 
themselves  through  the  head  with  their 
revolvers. 

The  Taube  landed  with  the  two  dead 
men  sitting  upright  in  their  seats,  to 
which  they  were  strapped.  It  was  a  new 
machine  and  a  beauty,  and  only  slightly 
damaged. 

Our  lad  landed  a  short  distance  away 
from  the  captured  Taube,  but  he  would 
not  go  to  it  until  after  the  bodies  of  its 
occupants  had  been  removed  and  taken 
away.  He  was  not  interested  in  them, 
but  he  examined  the  Taube  with  all  of 
the  concern  and  enthusiasm  that  I  have 
often  seen  exhibited  by  a  lover  of  horses 
in  looking  over  a  pure  bred  and  noted 
racer.  He  was  so  absorbed  in  the  ma- 
chine that  he  could  hardly  spare  the 
time  to  acknowledge  the  congratulations 
that  were  showered  upon  him  by  the 
admiring  soldiers. 

Almost  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
enemy  in  the  Taube  and  the  way  they 
acted,  was  an  experience  which  I  en- 
countered a  little  later.  At  the  time  a 
party  of  us  were  in  an  orchard  back  of 
our  billets  intent  on  a  game  of  Housse 
Housse,  when  we  heard  some  one  above 
us  shout  in  good  English,  "Look  out  for 
the  anchor,  boys,"  and  upon  looking  up 
we  saw  a  German  observation  balloon — 
or  sausage,  as  we  called  them — almost 
over  us.  It  had  broken  away  from  its 
anchorage  beyond  the  German  lines  and 
a  strong  wind  had  driven  it  over  to  our 
side,  and  it  was  traveling  pretty  fast. 

The  steel  cable  and  anchor  were  still 
attached  to  it  and  the  anchor  as  it 
dragged  along  the  ground,  was  an  ugly 
thing  to  come  in  contact  with.  In  the 
basket  were  two  officers  who  set  up  a 
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hearty  laugh  when  they  saw  us  scurry 
out  of  the  way  of  the  anchor,  that  was 
coming  directlv  toward  us.  The  first 
two  or  three  trees  that  it  caught  were 
torn  up  by  the  roots,  but  they  slackened 
its  speed,  and  finally  it  stopped  and  we 
all  gathered  around  beneath  the  sausage. 
Both  of  the  men  spoke  English  and  ap- 
peared as  unconcerned  as  though  they 
were  among  friends,  and  took  our  ban- 
•  ter  good-naturedly. 

"Where  were  you  going?"  enquired 
Jeff  Hodgson,  one  of  our  McGill  lads. 

"We  were  intending  to  go  to  Paris," 
returned  one,  "but  you  look  like  a  pretty 
good  lot  of  fellows  and  we  have  decided 
to  stop  over  and  make  you  a  visit." 

"And  begorra;  you'll  find  ye'r  in  bet- 
ter company  than  ye've  been  in  for 
minny  th'  day,"  promptly  declared 
Paddy  Gallagher. 

"We  are  not  in  a  position  to  discuss 
that  question  just  now,  Paddy,"  one  of 
them  returned,  "and  are  willing  to  con- 
cede that  you  are  right  if  you  insist." 

By  this  time  some  of  our  officers  ar- 
rived and  under  their  direction  the  sau- 
sage was  pulled  down.  Upon  landing 
the  enemy  saluted  our  officers  and  hand- 
ed over  their  side  arms;  all  of  the  time 
maintaining  the  attitude  that  the  whole 
affair  was  a  good  joke  on  them. 

Their  manner  of  meeting  the  situa- 
tion excited  our  admiration  and  respect, 
while  the  others  in  the  Taube  aroused 
within  us  a  hatred  not  only  for  them- 
selves, but  for  all  of  their  kind.  We 
had  the  feeling  that  these  men  were  like 
ourselves,  and  not  brutes. 

But  the  winds  that  blew  over  the  lines 
of  trenches  were  not  always  "ill  winds" 
for  those  who  traversed  the  air.  I  call 
to  mind  one  instance  that  came  under 
my  observation  when  a  strong  breeze 
blowing  in  the  right  direction  saved  one 
of  our  lads  from  falling  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy. 

He  had  become  engaged  in  a  fight 
with  a  German  flyer  and  during  the 
course  of  their  maneuvering  for  position 
they  had  been  climbing  into  the  air  at 
a  rapid  speed.  When  some  twelve  to 
fifteen  thousand  feet  up  and  well  back 
over  the  lines  of  the  enemy,  the  German 
got  in  a  blow  that  put  our  machine  out 
of  commission  and  it  started  on  its  down- 
ward plunge.  For  the  moment  it  looked 
as  though  our  lad  had  made  his  last 
flight,  and  subdued  cries  of  apprehension 
could  be  heard  from  the  boys  who  were 
anxiously  watching  the  battle  along  our 
lines. 

But  those  lads  of  the  air  are  not  the 
kind  to  give  up  so  long  as  there  was  a 
chance  left  for  them  that  they  could 
take.  His  one  chance  lay  in  the  use  of 
his  parachute,  and  notwithstanding,  the 
crippled  condition  his  aeroplane  was  in, 
he  was  able  to  partially  check  its  down- 
ward course  for  a  moment,  and  before 


we  realized  what  had  happened  we  saw 
him  floating  through  the  air  beneath  his 
parachute.  His  opponent  thinking  that 
he  had  finished  his  man,  was  intent  on 
making  a  landing,  unmindful  of  the  fact 
that  our  lad  had  changed  conveyances 
and  started  off  on  another  route. 

It  was  soon  apparent  that  the  wind 
would  carry  him  back  over  our  lines  and 
the  Huns  commenced  to  pop  at  him  with 
their  rifles.  But  that  was  his  lucky  day. 
While  he  had  lost  his  machine,  he  came 
down  among  friends,  laughing  at  the 
joke  he  had  played  on  Fritz.  He  did 
not  seem  to  realize  that  he  had  barely 
escaped  from  a  sudden  death  or  a  Ger- 
man prison.  There  were  several  bullet 
holes  through  the  parachute  and  the  heel 
of  one  of  his  boots  was  shot  away,  but 
he  had  not  received  a  scratch. 

The  work  of  our  flying  lads  was  spec- 
tacular, exciting  and  dangerous.  They 
were  mere  boys  in  years,  many  of  them 
in  their  teens,  but  they  were  men,  every 
one  of  them,  brave  men,  heroically  doing 
a  noble  work  in  the  great  cause  of  hu- 
manity. 

BEFORE  going  into  the  Somme 
trenches  we  camped  several  days 
near  Bray  in  some  wooden  huts  that 
the  enemy  had  built  the  year  before, 
when  on  their  drive  to  Paris.  They 
were  constructed  and  fitted  up  very 
much  like  bunkhouses  in  a  Canadian 
lumber  camp.  Their  former  occupants 
evidently  desired  that  it  should  be 
known  that  they  had  been  there,  as  the 
huts  were  almost  covered  with  German 
names,  inside  and  out.  Clour  de  Lime 
Sammy's  Squad  gave  the  huts  a  thor- 
ough cleaning  and  they  were  about  the 
best  sleeping  quarters  we  ever  had. 

During  the  time  we  were  there  new 
clothing  and  shoes  were  issued  to  us, 
which  were  badly  needed.  It  is  no 
small  undertaking  to  fit  out  a  thousand 
or  more  men  with  new  uniforms  and 
do  a  satisfactory  job.  All  of  the  lads 
were  anxious  to  get  a  good  fit,  which 
could  not  always  be  done,  and  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  grousing.  One  might 
almost  conclude,  from  the  remarks  made, 
that  the  whole  regiment  was  going  to 
quit  the  service  then  and  there. 

"Look  at  me  bally  coat,"  one  would 
remark  in  a  tone  of  disgust,  "I'd  like  to 
get  a  look  at  the  beggar  that  made  it. 
I'm  going  up  to  the  Colonel  and  tell 
'im  that  if  I  can't  get  something  to  wear 
that  I  can  stand  up  straight  in  I'm  going 
to  quit  the  service." 

"Do  you  think  you'll  ever  see  me  on 
parade  with  this  blooming  thing  on?" 
another  declared,  "Well,  I  should  say 
not.  The  sleeves  won't  come  down 
over  my  elbows,  you  can  bet  your  sweet 
life  that  I'm  through  right  now." 

"If  anyone  thinks  I'm  going  to  march 
in  these  damn  shoes  they've  got  another 


think  coming,"  chimed  in  another.  "I'm 
going  to  sit  right  here  and  refuse  to 
budge  until  I  get  something  to  put  on 
my  feet  that  I  can  walk  in." 

There  was  always  more  or  less  try- 
ing on  of  one  another's  clothing  and  ex- 
changes made  that  were  beneficial  to 
both  parties.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  after 
a  few  exchanges  among  the  boys,  their 
uniforms  fitted  them  fairly  well  and  they 
knew  it ;  but  they  could  not  forego  their 
time-honored  privilege  of  grousing. 

Major  Gary  had  received  a  letter 
from  Lady  Farquhar,  who  was  then  in 
London,  stating  that  she  would  be 
pleased  to  furnish  the  Pats  with  any- 
thing they  needed  to  eat.  That  was  our 
chance  and  our  orders  were  sent  in 
through  the  Major,  and  the  gifts  were 
received  by  us  while  we  were  billeted 
in  the  German  huts,  each  lad's  in  a  sep- 
arate package,  marked  with  his  name. 
The  generous  widow  of  our  first  Com- 
manding Officer  must  have  thought  that 
the  Pats  were  a  bunch  of  Bostonians  as 
nearly  all  had  ordered  either  a  can  of 
pork  and  beans,  or  a  can  of  sardines. 

After  remaining  in  billets  near  Bray 
for  about  a  week  we  received  orders  to 
stand  to  for  the  trenches.  Then  we 
knew  that  our  cushy  days  were  over; 
that  it  was  old  Fritz  again  for  us. 

It  was  on  a  rainy,  dreary  morning 
that  we  started  up  the  line  loaded  down 
with  our  equipment.  It  seemed  to  me 
now  that  it  was  one  continual  rain  dur- 
ing the  time  we  were  on  the  Somme. 
The  mention  of  the  Somme  brings  to  my 
mind  a  conglomerate  remembrance  of 
Allemandes,  rats,  cooties  and  rain. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  village  of 
Cappy,  companies  three  and  four  re- 
mained there  in  billets  for  two  days, 
while  one  and  two  went  on  into  reserve 
trenches.  During  the  second  night  we 
took  over  the  reserve  trenches  and  com- 
panies one  and  two  moved  on  to  the 
firing  line,  or  front  trenches. 

The  trenches  that  we  first  occupied 
ran  through  the  village  of  Frise.  It  was 
there  that  we  first  came  in  contact  with 
the  Somme  rats.  They  were  of  all  sizes, 
and  hungry  and  bold.  It  was  impossible 
to  sleep  in  these  billets  without  having 
a  sentry  on  guard  to  act  as  protector 
from  the  rats  that  would  otherwise 
swarm  in.  Nothing  was  safe  from  those 
devouring  pests.  If  we  gave  them  a 
chance  they  would  even  gnaw  holes  in 
our  shoes. 

After  remaining  two  nights  in  Frise, 
we  were  ordered  into  the  front  trenches, 
and  did  not  feel  very  badly  about  mak- 
ing the  change.  But  we  did  not  then 
know  what  the  Somme  front  line 
trenches  were  like.  For  the  most  part 
they  were  constructed  through  a  chalky 
formation  and  very  narrow,  without  any 
(Continued  on  Page  120) 
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THIS  was  Gene's  first  trip  across 
the  muddy  Missouri,  but  his  mind 
was  too  busy  with  his  problem  to 
absorb  many  impressions  of  the  journey. 
He  was  vaguely  aware,  through  the  long 
night,  of  lights  flashing  by  as  the 
"through"  train  plunged  and  rattled  over 
the  frogs  of  village  sidings  and  sped  on- 
ward to  the  western  border  of  his  state. 
The  move  he  was  making  was  perhaps 
a  fool's  errand.  How  did  he  know  that 
Brock  would  even  listen  to  him?  He 
began  then  to  formulate  his  argument 
and  make  out  his  brief. 

All  his  life  he  had  known  this  David 
Brock  as  a  hard  man.  He  had  always 
stood  very  much  in  awe  of  his  stern 
face  and  cold  gray  eyes.  He  wondered 
if  that  old  fear  of  the  man  would  remain 
with  him  now. 

In  Omaha  he  paused  between  trains 
for  food  and  a  glance  at  the  city  with 
its  broad  river,  its  bridges  and  the  smoke 
from  the  breweries,  mills  and  packing 
houses.  A  "local"  train  left  him  stand- 
ing on  the  Kearney  platform  at  night- 
fall of  that  same  day.  Utterly  weary,  he 
sought  a  hotel  and  a  night's  lodging. 

The  next  day  he  set  forth  to  discover 
the  lost  patriarch.  He  rather  enjoyed  the 
spruce  little  town.  It  seemed  all  so  new 
and  fresh.  The  snub-nosed  street-cars; 
the  shining  dome  of  the  tall  red-brick 
court  house,  with  its  statue  of  blind  jus- 
tice holding  a  pair  of  scales  above  the 
arched  door;  the  streets  paved  with 
cedar  blocks;  all  these  features  gave 
him  a  sense  of  being  in  a  land  of  prom- 
ise and  plenty.  Evidently  the  season 
had  been  good  in  that  region.  As  proof 
of  this,  he  saw  numerous  loads  of  sacked 
grain  passing  along  the  thoroughfare. 

"Brock's  struck  a  good  country,"  he 
commented.  "I  hope  he's  done  well." 

He  thought  perhaps  David's  name 
might  appear  on  some  shop  or  store 
window,  and  scanned  the  lettering  close- 
ly along  all  the  business  streets,  but  to 
no  avail.  In  desperation,  he  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  he  should  ask  any 
and  all  people  he  met  for  information 
concerning  David.  This  obvious  thing 
to  do  met  with  no  success  during  the 
first  half  day  of  his  investigations.  The 
clerks  in  the  stores  shook  their  heads. 
The  office  men  at  the  grain  elevators 
were  mystified  utterly.  No  such  man  in 
Kearney  so  far  as  they  knew.  At  last 
he  had  about  given  up  the  search  when 
it  occurred  to  him  that  the  newspaper 
offices  might  know  of  him  through  rural 
correspondence. 

Entering  the  dim  and  odorous  plant  of 
Kearney's  one  daily  paper,  he  asked  for 
the  files.  Eagerly  he  scanned  the  sheet 
for  one  name.  It  was  like  seeking  one 
nugget  in  the  profitless  sands  of  the 
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Colorado.  He  was  not  easily  dissuaded 
from  his  purpose  and  ran  through  paper 
after  paper.  At  last  his  eyes  stopped  at 
the  name  that  seemed  almost  to  leap  out 
at  him  from  the  page,  "David  Brock." 
He  read  then : 

"David  Brock,  prominent  capitalist  of 
Beals,  visited  friends  in  Kearney  Satur- 
day.   He  left  on  the  night  train  for  a 
week's  sojourn  in  Omaha." 
The  paper  was  a  year  old. 
"Beals,"      he     muttered.       "Where's 
Beals?" 

The  inky  "editor"  of  the  Kearney 
"Clarion"  stood  near. 

"Were  you  asking  for  Beals?"  he 
inquired. 

"Yes,"  said  Gene.  "Is  there  really 
such  a  town?" 

"So  I've  heard,"  said  the  journalist, 
spreading  a  galley  sheet  and  vigorously 
rolling  it  down.  "But  I've  never  been 
there." 

"How  could  I  get  there?" 
"Stage,  twice  a  week." 
"Tomorrow?" 

"Ye — es,  I  think  it's  tomorrow.  You 
can  find  out  at  the  hotel." 

Gene  thanked  the  man  and  hurried 
to  his  hotel. 

The  hotel-keeper,  who  had  recently 
arrived  in  Kearney,  and  who  had  there- 
fore been  unable  to  tell  Gene  anything 
about  David,  knew  all  about  the  town 
of  Beals  and  pointed  across  the  lobby 
to  a  lanky,  dark-eyed  man  in  cow-hide 
boots  and  a  black  slouch  "campaign" 
hat. 

"There's  the  driver  of  the  stage,"  he 
volunteered.  Then,  in  a  louder  tone, 
"Mr.  Miles,"  he  said. 

The  stranger  arose  from  the  round- 
backed  hotel  chair  and  sauntered  across 
the  room. 

"Well,"  he  said  in  a  pleasant  drawl, 
"what's  interestin'  you  now,  Sam?" 

"I  just  wanted  you  to  meet  Mr. — 
Palmer,"  he  said.  "Mr.  Miles,  Mr. 
Palmer." 

"L.  P.  Miles,  at  yer  service,"  said 
the  stage  driver. 

They  shook  hands.  Gene  liked  L.  P. 
on  the  spot. 

"Going  to  Beals  tomorrow?"  he  said. 
"Yes." 

"I'm  looking  for  a  man  named  Brock." 
A    sudden    change   came    over    L.    P.'s 
face.    He  eyed  Gene  narrowly. 
"Do  you  know  Brock?"  he  said. 
"Very  well,"  said  Gene,  steadily  re- 
garding Miles.    "He  was  once  a  neigh- 
bor of  mine." 

"And  a  good  one,  I'll  be  bound." 
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"Honest  as  the  day  is  long,"  said 
Gene.  "Highly  respected — very." 

"Must  be  the  same  Brock,"  said  L.  P. 
sententiously. 

"He  wasn't  the  kind  to  change  much," 
said  Gene.  "Very  steady  and  reliable." 

"Friend  o'   yours,   then." 

"Yes.    Knew  him  all  my  life,  till— 
he  paused. 

"Till  when?" 

"Till  he — came  west,"  said  Gene. 

L.  P.  gazed  reflectively  into  Gene's 
eyes.  He  saw  nothing  but  a  sort  of  in- 
scrutable good  will. 

"Had  supper?"  he  said. 

"No,"  replied  Gene.  "Can't  you  join 
me?" 

"There's  a  slick  little  place  two  doors 
down,"  said  Miles. 

"Very  well,"  said  Gene. 

AT  THEIR  table  far  to  the  rear 
of   the   restaurant   L.   P.,   in   the 
midst   of   consuming  a  huge   and   juicy 
steak,  vouchsafed   further  observations: 

"You  look  honest." 

"I  try  to  be." 

"That's  somethin'." 

Gene  laughed.  "You're  a  queer  one," 
he  said.  "Why  so  much  suspicion?" 

"It's  pretty  much  gone,"  confessed 
L.  P.  "But  I  had  a  sensation  you  didn't 
mean  the  best  possible  toward  my  friend 
Brock." 

"Well,  I  AM  after  him,"  said  Gene. 

"How's  'at?"  demanded  L.  P.,  his 
fork  in  air. 

"I  want  his  money." 

L.  P.  stared.  "How  do  you  know 
you  can  get  it?" 

"I  don't." 

"I'm  bettin'  on  Brock." 

"And  I  don't  bet." 

After  a  pause  L.  P.  said,  "All  foolin' 
to  one  side,  may  I  ask  just  what  you 
mean  to  do  with  Brock?" 

"And  may  I  ask,"  said  Gene  civilly, 
"what  business  it  is  of  yours?" 

"Well,  just  this.  I'm  sort  o'  lookin' 
out  for  Brock  these  days.  He  sort  o' 
needs  protection  from  old  neighbors 
after  his  money." 

"Ain't  he  well?" 

"Fit's  a  fiddle." 

"But  what's  wrong?" 

When,  the  next  afternoon,  Gene 
Palmer  and  the  loyal  L.  P.  Miles  drew 
up  at  the  lane  that  led  to  David's  shack, 
the  traveller  from  Iowa  was  pretty  well 
informed  as  to  the  facts  of  David's  pres- 
ent life,  and  the  events  which  had 
occurred  in  Beals  to  bring  the  older  man 
to  his  present  state.  The  shack  was  ap- 
parently deserted  Gene  got  down  from 
the  spring  seat  and  shook  hands  with 
Miles. 

"I'm  much  obliged  for  the  things 
you've  told  me,  Mr.  Miles,"  he  said. 
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"Don't  mention  it.  Wc"re  both 
friends  of  Brock,  as  I  see  it." 

"Very  much  so,"  said  Gene.  "Good 
Inc." 

"See  ye  tomorrow,"  responded  L.  P. 
and  drove  off  with  a  harmless  cracking 
of  his  hlacksnake  whip. 

As  he  came  nearer,  Gene  was  im- 
pressed with  the  scrupulous  neatness  of 
the  solitary  abode  of  the  hermit.  About 
the  door,  the  earth  was  swept  smooth 
as  with  a  daily  ministration  of  a  broom. 
Tin-  wash-basin  on  a  bench  shone  with 
careful  scouring.  A  clean  roller  towel 
hung  above  it.  The  paneling  of  the 
door  was  bare  of  paint,  especially  near 
the  white  porcelain  door-knob,  as  if  from 
much  scrubbing  to  remove  finger  marks. 
A  bright  tin  dipper  swung  on  its  nail 
over  an  equally  bright  water  pail.  A 
small,  square  looking-glass  reflected 
clearly  a  limited  area  of  the  surround- 
ing prairie.  A  bone-toothed  comb,  in  a 
green-Japanned  case  secured  to  the 
ochre-hued  boarding  of  the  shack  fin- 
ished the  array  of  conveniences  devoted 
to  the  personal  habits  of  the  owner. 

Gene  knocked.  As  there  was  no  an- 
swer— which  was  as  he  had  expected — 
he  was  about  to  try  the  door,  but  better 
impulses  restrained  his  hand.  Stepping 
round  the  corner  of  the  dwelling,  he 
scanned  the  already  glooming  prairie 
for  signs  of  David.  He  had  no  difficulty 
in  descrying  him,  for,  silhouetted  against 
the  red  background  of  the  crimson-flam- 
ing sky,  he  saw  the  black  bulk  of  David's 
team,  the  slanting  plowhandles  and  the 
stooping  form  of  him  he  had  not  looked 
upon  for  four  years.  It  seemed  to  Gene, 
who  had  rather  an  active  imagination 
after  all,  as  if  there  existed  between  the 
tawny  prairie,  the  plodding  beasts  and 
this  lonely  farmer  an  uncanny  unity; 
for  they  appeared,  all  three  of  the  ele- 
ments in  the  situation,  peculiarly  inti- 
mate, indissolubly  bound  together,  mu- 
tually identified  in  the  vast  purpose  of 
half-sentient  nature.  It  seemed  as  if, 
unwearied,  unceasingly,  this  plow  could 
continue  forever,  tearing  its  way  through 
the  brown  loam. 

Gene  could  not  tell  whether  he  was 
observed  or  not.  Brock  gave  no  sign 
when  he  came  to  a  corner,  but  swung 
his  team  around  and  began  a  new  fur- 
row on  the  north  side  the  "land,"  push- 
ing on  into  the  sunset  sky.  He  spoke 
no  audible  word  to  his  horses,  which 
seemed  part  of  him  or  of  the  entity  cre- 
ated by  the  implement,  the  brutes  and 
the  human.  Gene  traversed  the  twenty 
or  thirty  rods  between  him  and  the  plow- 
ing, sat  down  calmly  and  waited  David's 
return  from  his  round. 

He  pondered  how  best  to  melt  the 
stranger.  Well  he  knew  that  this  David 
Brock  was  in  effect  a  different  man  en- 
tirely from  the  middle-aged  farmer  of 
the  Iowa  quarter-section.  At  last,  sens- 


ing the  trembling  of  the  soft  ground  that 
announced  the  approach  of  the  tramp- 
ling and  blowing  team,  he  got  to  his 
feet,  and  stood  a  little  aloof  from  the 
furrow,  while  David  Brock  came  abreast. 
It  was  then  that  Gene  realized  that 
his  errand  was  little,  short  of  hopeless, 
for  the  imperturbable  serenity,  the  cold 
steel  of  the  man's  hard  gaze,  the  utter 
indifference  to  people  which  was  mani- 
fest in  the  cool  scrutiny  he  fastened 
for  an  instant  on  Gene  beside  the  fur- 
row, gave  the  young  fellow  a  feeling  of 
suddenly  sinking  spirits  and  scattered 
wits.  He  was  confused,  abashed,  in 
this  august  presence. 

"How  do  you  do?"  he  said  in  a  clear 
voice  as  if  speaking  into  the  doorway 
of  an  empty  house.  Hearing  a  voice, 
the  team  came  to  a  sudden  halt.  David 
stood,  his  gnarled  hand  grasping  the 
polished  hickory  of  the  plow  handles, 
as  if  waiting  Gene's  departure  with  a 
sort  of  civil  yet  strained  patience.  He 
remained  silent,  surveying  Gene  from 
head  to  foot  with  those  proud  discon- 
certing, pale  gray  eyes. 

"Don't  you  know  me?"  said  Gene. 
"Certainly.    Why   not?"   said    Brock 
in  an  even,  careless  tone. 

Gene  was  momentarily  thrown  out  of 
his  self-command,  but  rallied  with  an 
effort. 

"I  came  with  news,  Mr.  Brock." 
"News?    Yes,  news.   Who  from?" 
"Your  wife." 

A    slight    increase    of    pallor    showed 
beneath    David's   tan.     He   grasped   the 
"lines,"  and  spoke  sharply  to  the  team. 
"G'long!" 

The  plow  moved  forward  down  the 
field. 

Gene  took  a  step  as  if  to  follow, 
then  thought  better  of  it  and  sat  down 
again  on  the  edge  of  the  furrow.  The 
sun  now  sank  behind  the  level  horizon, 
throwing  one  last,  rosy  glow  across  the 
brown  stubble,  leaving  the  scene  bathed 
in  a  cold,  sad  light,  clearer  for  an  in- 
stant in  its  power  to  bring  all  nature 
into  bold  relief.  The  changing  light 
had  its  effect  on  Gene's  own  mood.  He 
girded  himself  for  struggle.  This  errand 
was  to  be  no  fool's  errand.  This  stub- 
born farmer's  will  was  not  to  bring 
ruin  on  a  whole  family.  His  anger 
flamed ;  then  he  calmed  himself  and 
turned  once  more  to  meet  that  advanc- 
ing plow,  which  present  came  abreast. 
"Mr.  Brock!"  said  Gene  in  a  firm 
tone. 

The  team  passed  by  this  time  with- 
out stopping.  David's  eyes  gazed  straight 
ahead.  He  was  braced  into  the  knotted 
loop  of  the  lines  about  his  shoulders. 
He  seemed  deaf  and  blind,  like  an  au- 
tomaton. Amazed  beyond  power  of  ac- 
tion, Gene  let  him  pass  by  and  move 
steadily  over  the  slight  knoll  now  etched 


in  black  against  a  greenish  white  of 
twilight  sky. 

When  the  plowman  came  round  again, 
Gene  stepped  up  beside  him,  and  walked 
along  on  the  edge  of  the  furrow. 

"Dave  Brock,"  he  said,  "your  wife's 
dying.  Your  son's  in  jail.  Your  daugh- 
ter's going  to  sell  herself  to  a  rake  to 
get  a  home  for  herself  and  her  mother, 
and  pay  your  debts." 

HE  WAS  silent,  but  walked  along 
the  furrow  while  David  still 
maintained  that  awful  stillness,  as  of 
a  graven  image.  They  came  to  a  cor- 
ner— the  one  nearest  the  shack.  Here 
the  team,  as  if  by  instinctive  knowledge 
that  the  day's  work  was  over,  stopped 
in  expectation  of  unhitching.  David 
pulled  the  plowshare  out  of  the  ground 
and  "scoured"  it  with  his  heel.  He  loos- 
ened the  traces,  and  the  team  pressed 
eagerly  homeward. 

Gene  set  his  jaw  and  followed.  He 
was  thoroughly  angry.  He  had  never 
in  all  his  life  been  so  close  to  doing 
another  man  violence.  But  he  held  off. 

As  if  utterly  alone,  ignoring  with 
maddening  consistency  Gene's  presence, 
Brock  put  away  his  team  and  walked 
calmly  to  the  house,  where  he  made  a 
careful  toilet  before  entering.  He  passed 
inside  without  looking  in  Gene's  di- 
rection, struck  a  match  and  lighted  a 
kerosene  lamp  on  a  bracket.  Gene's  eyes 
beheld  the  bizarre  interior  with  its  red 
walls  decorated  with  rows  of  shiny  tin 
discs.  But  this  for  only  an  instant.  The 
door  closed.  He  was  alone  in  the  moon- 
less dark  of  the  early  prairie  night. 

The  Hotel  Beals  was  a  welcome  ref- 
uge to  Gene  who  had  walked  in  a  tur- 
moil of  thoughts  down  to  the  village. 
L.  P.  Miles,  smoking  a  cigar  behind  the 
"depot  stove"  in  the  office,  rose  to  meet 
him. 

"How'd  ye  make  out?"  he  asked  in  a 
low  tone. 

Gene's  face  was  white.  He  shook 
his  head.  "I  didn't  make  out." 

"Thought  not,"  said  L.  P.  "Brock's 
a  stubborn  cuss,  if  ever  there  was  one." 

His  sympathy,  however,  calmed  Gene 
considerably.  He  felt  suddenly  weary 
and  hungry.  He  heard  the  crash  and 
clatter  of  heavy  dishes  from  the  rear. 

"Let's  eat,  Miles,"  he  said.  "I'm  all 
done  out." 

At  the  table  he  told  his  story.  Miles 
sat  several  minutes  in  silence,  a  far-away 
look  in  his  ye. 

"You've  done  all  you  can,  Palmer," 
he  said. 

"I  haven't  done  anything!"  exclaimed 
Gene. 

"P'r'aps  not,"  said  Miles.  "In  that 
case,  there's  nothin'  to  do." 

(Continued  on  Page  124) 
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Island.  And  the  Thursday  night  we 
raced  for  market  and  I  brought  the  Raz- 
zle  Dazzle  in  without  a  rudder,  first 
of  the  fleet,  and  skimmed  the  cream  of 
the  Friday  morning  trade  .  .  .  And  the 
time  I  brought  her  in  from  Upper  Bay 
under  jib,  when  Scotty  burned  my  main- 
sail. Lying  at  the  wharf  and  disposing 
of  my  oysters,  there  were  dusky  twi- 
lights when  big  policemen  and  plain- 
clothes  men  stole  on  board.  And  because 
we  lived  in  the  shadow  of  the  police, 
we  opened  oysters  and  fed  them  to  them 
with  squirts  of  pepper  sauce,  and  rushed 
the  growler  or  got  stronger  stuff  in  bot- 
tles." 

The  girl  who  was  Jack's  partner  on 
the  Razzle  Dazzle  was  christened  the 
Queen  of  the  Oyster  Pirates.  She  was 
about  the  same  age  as  Jack  and  had 
deserted  French  Frank,  a  much  older 
pirate  than  the  newly  initiated  one,  to 
accept  a  mutual  partnership  with  Lon- 
don whom  she  loved  at  first  acquain- 
tance. This  affair  cost  Jack  many  weary 
hours  ,for  he  had  not  dreamed  that  as 
old  a  man  as  French  Frank  could  be 
jealous  because  of  such  a  young  boy  as 
he.  One  of  his  best  friends  warned  him 
to  "watch  out  for  French  Frank."  But 
still  he  could  not  understand  why  there 
should  be  any  danger  in  this  man  who 
had  welcomed  him  so  cordially  into  the 
brotherhood  of  the  oyster  pirates.  "How 
was  he,  hardly  sixteen,  who  had  worked 
sordidly  for  his  living  and  gleaned  his 
romance  from  the  books,"  says  Charmian 
London,  "who  had  not  dreamed  of  giv- 
ing the  Queen  of  the  Oyster  Pirates  a 
second  thought  and  who  did  not  know 
that  French  Frank  was  madly  and  Lat- 
inly  in  love  with  her.  .  .  How  was  he 
to  know?"  "And  how  was  I  to  guess," 
says  Jack,  "that  the  story  of  how  the 
Queen  had  thrown  him  down  on  his 
own  boat,  the  moment  I  hove  in  sight, 
was  already  the  gleeful  gossip  of  the 
water  front." 

When  Jack  had  learned  that  French 
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Frank  was  jealous,  and  that  he  himself 
was  the  cause  of  that  jealousy,  he  drank 
deep  of  the  joy  of  being  such  a  bold 
gallant.  This  was  really  his  first  dan- 
gerous adventure,  and,  for  the  life  of 
him,  he  could  not  help  feeling  exhil- 
arated over  the  fact  that  "French  Frank, 
the  adventurer  of  fifty,  the  sailor  of  all 
the  seas  of  all  the  world,  was  jealous 
.  .  .  and  jealous  over  a  girl  most  ro- 
mantically named  the  Queen  of  the  Oys- 
ter Pirates.  I  had  read  of  such  things 
in  books  and  regarded  them  as  personal 
probabilities  of  a  distant  maturity.  Oh, 
I  felt  a  rare  young  devil,  as  we  hoisted 
the  big  mainsail  that  morning,  broke 
out  anchor,  and  filed  away  close-hauled 
on  the  three-mile  beat  to  windward  out 
into  the  bay.  Such  was  my  escape  from 
the  killing  machine-toil,  and  my  intro- 
duction to  the  oyster  pirates.  True,  the 
introduction  had  begun  with  drink,  but 
was  I  to  stay  away  from  it  for  such 
reasons?  Wherever  life  ran  free  and 
great,  there  men  drank.  Romance  and 
adventure  seemed  always  to  go  down 
the  street  locked  arm  in  arm  with  John 
Barleycorn.  To  know  the  two,  I  must 
know  the  third.  Or  else  I  must  go  back 
to  my  free  library  books  and  read  of 
the  deeds  of  other  men  and  do  no  deeds 
of  my  own  save  to  slave  for  ten  cents 
an  hour  at  a  machine  in  a  cannery." 

Again,  in  one  of  his  reminiscent 
moods  about  his  first  adventures,  he  says : 
"It  was  life  raw  and  naked,  wild  and 
free — the  only  life  that  sort  which  my 
birth  in  time  and  space  permitted  me 
to  attain.  And  more  than  that.  It  car- 
ried a  promise.  It  was  the  beginning. 
From  the  sand-pit  the  way  led  out 
through  the  Golden  Gate  to  the  vast- 
ness  of  adventure  of  all  the  world,  where 
battles  would  be  fought,  not  for  old 
shirts  and  over-stolen  salmon  boats,  but 
high  purposes  and  romantic  ends." 

After  his  career  as  an  oyster  pirate, 


Life 


which  lasted  for  two  years  or  more,  he 
joined  the  crew  of  the  Sophie  Suther- 
land, a  sealing  vessel,  on  its  way  to  the 
coasts  of  Japan.  This  was  a  rare  op- 
portunity, one  where  he  could  have  a 
chance  to  become  a  real  sailor  and  meas- 
ure strength  with  men  who  had  been 
rough  seamen  all  their  lives.  He  also 
was  destined  to  learn  much  from  this 
voyage,  meet  with  and  overcome  diffi- 
culties which  he  had  not  prevously  en- 
countered. Adventure  and  romance 
were  beckoning  him  on  to  new  worlds, 
and  money  was  not  his  whole  purpose: 
"It  was  merely  a  means  to  an  end.  Mon- 
ey bought  larger  life  ,and  life  to  the 
full,  was  all  his  goal,"  says  Charmian 
London. 

Of  his  first  going  on  board  the  Sophie 
Sutherland,  he  relates:  "I  was  an  able 
seaman.  I  had  graduated  from  the  right 
school.  It  took  no  more  than  ten  min- 
utes to  learn  the  names  and  the  uses 
of  the  few  new  ropes.  It  was  simple. 
I  did  not  do  things  hurriedly.  As  a  small 
boat  sailor  I  had  learned  to  reason  out 
and  know  the  why  of  everything. 

"These  hard-bit  Scandanavian  sailors 
had  come  through  a  hard  school.  As 
boys  they  had  served  their  mates,  and 
as  able  seamen  they  looked  to  be  served 
by  other  boys.  And  I  was  a  boy.  I 
had  never  been  to  sea  before — withal  I 
was  a  good  sailor  and  knew  rny  busi- 
ness. I  had  signed  on  as  an  equal,  and 
as  an  equal  I  must  maintain  myself,  or 
else  endure  seven  months  of  hell  at  their 
hands.  And  it  was  this  very  equality 
they  resented.  By  what  right  was  I 
an  equal?  I  had  not  earned  that  high 
privilege.  I  had  not  endured  the  mis- 
eries they  had  endured  as  maltreated 
boys  or  bullied  ordinaries.  Worse  than 
that,  I  was  a  land-lubber  making  his 
first  voyage.  And  yet,  by  the  injustice 
of  fate  ,on  the  ship's  articles  I  was  their 
equal. 

(Concluded  Next  Month) 
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dugouts  under  the  firing  board  to  sleep 
in,  as  at  Armentieres,  and  more  than  all 
that,  they  were  close  to  the  German 
trenches;  in  places  within  fifteen  yards. 
We  were  so  close  that  we  could  throw 
rocks  across  at  one  another.  There  war- 
fare was  principally  carried  on  with 
rocks,  bombs  and  coal-boxes. 

A  coal-box  was  a  shell  filled  with 
high  explosives,  pieces  of  glass,  old 
horse  shoes,  scraps  of  iron  and  any  other 
abominable  thing,  that,  when  hurled 
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through  the  air  by  the  force  of  the  ex- 
plosives, would  rend  and  tear  whatever 
they  came  in  contact  with.  And  one  of 
the  most  hair  raising  features  about  them 
was  that  they  could  be  seen  coming  over, 
pursuing  a  zigzag  course  that  made  it 
impossible  to  tell  just  where  they  were 
going  to  land,  but  at  the  same  time 
gave  you  the  impression  that  they  had 
selected  you  out  as  their  one  object  for 
annihilation.  But  the  peculiar  thing 


about  them  was  that  if  you  dropped  and 
hugged  old  Mother  Earth  good  and 
close  you  were  in  less  danger  at  only 
ten  or  twelve  feet  away  from  them  when 
they  exploded  than  you  would  have  been 
if  you  had  been  that  many  yards.  If  you 
were  only  a  few  feet  away  and  lying 
flat  the  flying  pieces  from  the  bursting 
shell  would  probably  go  over  you,  and 
the  only  harm  you  would  suffer  would 
be  from  the  concussion  of  the  explosion.. 
We  always  kept  a  good  lookout  for  coal- 
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boxes,  and  when  one  was  seen  coming 
over  the  boys  lost  no  time  in  getting 
down  to  earth.  It  was  a  nerve  racking 
business. 

We  lost  several  lads  from  my  company 
during  the  first  twenty-four  hours  we 
were  in  the  front  trenches.  The 
stretcher  bearers  were  kept  busy  during 
the  month,  or  a  little  over,  that  Pat's 
Pets  were  on  the  Somme.  The  most  of 
the  casualties  were  from  the  coal-boxes 
M'nt  over  from  the  German  trench 
mortars. 

There  was  one  place  that  was  called 
hell's  corner  that  was  the  favorite  place 
of  attack  by  Fritz.  At  this  point,  the 
line  bowed  in  toward  the  German 
trenches  in  the  form  of  a  horse  shoe  and 
for  a  distance  of  five  or  six  hundred 
feet  it  ran  within  fifteen  or  twenty  yards 
of  their  line. 

It  was  at  this  place  that  Paddy  Gal- 
lagher got  caught  by  a  piece  of  shrap- 
nel, or  I  should  say  pieces.  We  had 
then  been  on  the  Somme  three  or  four 
weeks  and  Paddy  had  volunteered  to 
work  with  the  Engineers  in  repairing 
trenches  and  mining  and  sapping — a  dan- 
gerous and  hard  service.  I  was  down 
the  line  nearer  to  the  communication 
trench  at  the  time,  and  in  taking  him 
out  the  stretcher  bearer  passed  through 
the  bay  I  was  in.  He  was  badly  cut  up, 
but  the  same  old  Paddy. 

"I'm  after  thinking  it's  a  bit  of  a  trip 
to  Blighty  for  Paddy  this  toime,  Jack," 
he  declared  as  he  passed  me,  "and  it's 
meself  that'll  not  be  after  forgettin'  to 
give  th'  King  your  best  regards  whin  he 
calls  to  see  me.  Goodbye  me  bye,  an' 
look  out  for  th'  Huns."  He  attempted 
to  wave  me  a  parting  salute,  but  his 
hand  dropped  helpless. 

Poor  old  Paddy,  there  was  no  trip  to 
Blighty  for  him.  He  took  the  long, 
long  trail  before  they  could  get  him  to 
the  dressing  station. 

We  buried  him  in  the  cemetery  back 
of  the  lines,  and  another  wooden  cross, 
with  the  crest  of  the  Princess  Pats  upon 
it,  was  added  to  the  ever  increasing 
numbers. 

There  was  no  one  to  write  to.  If 
somewhere  there  were  aged  parents  to 
be  informed  that  their  son  had  given  his 
life  to  the  Great  Cause  none  of  his  com- 
rades knew  who  they  were,  or  where  a 
letter  would  reach  them.  He  was  a 
brave  soldier  and  a  true  comrade.  A 
light-hearted,  rollicking  son  of  the  ould 
sod ;  although  born  in  another  land.  He 
was  never  down-hearted,  and  his  good 
natured  wit  and  rich  Irish  brogue  put 
new  cheer  into  many  a  cold,  wet  and 
weary  comrade. 

In  the  Canadian  newspapers  his  name 
appeared — with  others — just  a  list  of 
names;  a  list  read  by  many  with  dread 
and  foreboding,  by  others  glanced  at  and 
then — forgotten. 


"Patrick  Gallagher" — a  pawn  in  the 
great  game.  "Killed  in  action." 

Paddy  of  the  Princess  Pats:  May  the 
soil  of  France  lie  lightly  on  you,  old 
comrade,  and  your  "sowl  rist  in  pace." 

There  was  no  going  over  the  top 
while  we  were  in  the  Somme.  There 
were  night  raiding  parties,  made  up  of 
bomb  throwers,  and  patrol  parties  search- 
ing No  Man's  Land.  Both  conducted 
on  the  lines  of  a  childhood  game  of  hide- 
and-go-seek.  Interesting  if  carried  out 
successfully,  but  many  times  ending  in 
disaster. 

ALONG  the  Somme  there  were  sev- 
eral thousand  men  living  in  dug- 
outs and  trenches,  wet,  dirty,  wretched 
and  weary ;  they  crouched  and  cowered 
in  their  miserable  quarters  by  day  and 
drearily  watched  and  waited  by  night; 
men  with  homes  and  loved  ones;  they 
were  kind  hearted,  considerate  men — 
men  of  the  twentieth  century.  Opposed 
to  them  were  thousands  of  other  men 
living  in  trenches  and  dugouts  equally 
miserable  and  wretched.  They  all 
loathed  and  detested  the  whole  business, 
yet,  there  they  were,  engaged  in  brutally 
killing,  destroying  and  maiming  one  an- 
other. Behind  their  lines  little  wooden 
crosses  continued  to  be  planted  over 
mounds  of  earth,  and  shattered  and  pain 
racked  forms  were  continually  passing 
down  the  line  to  already  over-crowded 
hospitals;  everywhere  was  wretched- 
ness, suffering  and  death.  And  why 
should  men  of  the  twentieth  century, 
and  all  followers  of  the  same  Great 
Teacher,  do  such  things  to  one  another? 

Because  of  autocracy,  militarism, 
power  and  greed.  Autocracy  is  produc- 
tive of  militarism,  militarism  of  power 
and  power  of  greed.  We  behind  the 
lines  knew  that  the  ending  of  the  war 
was  not  to  be  the  great  victory — rather 
was  the  ending  of  the  power  of  the  great 
to  be  the  ultimate  triumphant.  If  not, 
the  lives  sacrificed  and  the  miseries  en- 
dured would  be  for  naught,  but  if  they 
were  ended  for  all  time  the  flame  would 
be  worth  the  candle. 

When  war,  the  greatest  curse  of  the 
human  race  shall  be  no  more,  then  and 
not  until  then,  can  it  be  said  that  man- 
kind has  cast  aside  the  bonds  of  barbar- 
ism and  become  truly  civilized  human 
beings.  It  is  a  goal  well  worth  struggl- 
ing for  and  one  that  must  be  attained, 
no  matter  how  great  the  sacrifice. 

At  the  Somme  the  dugouts  were  ex- 
cavations made  in  the  hard,  chalky  sub- 
stance, capable  of  holding  ten  to  fifteen 
men,  and  a  few  of  them  as  many  as 
twenty.  They  were  not  very  comfort- 
able places  in  which  to  live,  but  we  were 
always  glad  enough  to  get  into  them 
whenever  we  had  the  opportunity.  If 
we  had  a  fire  we  also  had  smoke,  and  as 
there  was  no  means  of  ventilation  the 


air  was  not  any  too  pure.  Although 
they  were  not  shell  proof  they  were 
safer  than  the  open  trenches  and  a  wel- 
come refuge  from  flying  shrapnel. 

Late  one  afternoon,  when  I  had  fin 
ished  my  sentry  go,  I  went  to  our  dug- 
out, a  short  distance  down  the  line  from 
my  bay,  and  found  the  lads  just  starting 
a  small  fire  and  preparing  to  brew  some 
tea  and  make  some  porridge,  to  help  out 
the  evening  meal  of  bully  beef  and  bis- 
cuit. As  I  entered  Jeff  Hodgsen,  a  fine 
young  English  lad,  whom  everyone 
liked,  said  to  me  that  it  was  my  turn  to 
get  the  water  and  handed  me  the  water 
bucket,  which  he  picked  up  as  1  entered. 
We  procured  our  water  at  an  old  well 
a  short  distance  down  the  line,  not  over 
a  five  minutes  walk  from  the  dugout, 

Just  as  I  had  filled  the  bucket  I  heard 
a  bang,  followed  by  another  ajjd  saw  a 
cloud  of  smoke  and  dirt  shoot  Jn to  the 
air,  and  from  the  location  I  kmrw  that 
a  shell  had  landed  pretty  close  to  the 
dugout  and  started  back  on  the  run.  I 
soon  met  Pat  Moran,  Jeff's  matey.  He 
was  covered  with  dirt  and  smoke  and 
so  dazed  from  the  shock  of  the  explo- 
sion that  he  could  scarcely  speak. 
"They've  all  got  it,  Jack,"  he  managed 
to  say  after  taking  a  drink  of  water. 
But  I  could  not  realize  what  had  hap- 
pened until  I  reached  the  place  where 
our  dugout  had  been.  A  high  explosive 
had  evidently  landed  at  the  entrance, 
and  of  the  eleven  comrades  I  had  left, 
only  a  few  minutes  before,  preparing 
our  evening  meal,  seven  of  them  had 
taken  the  long,  long  trail,  three  were 
badly  wounded  and  Moran  was  the  only 
one  who  had  miraculously  escaped  un- 
injured, and  he  was  so  badly  shell 
shocked  that  he  was  sent  to  the  hospital 
and  did  not  again  return  to  the  regi- 
ment. 

Poor  Jeff.  He  had  saved  my  life,  or 
through  him  my  luck  had  pulled  me 
through.  Only  three  days  before  we  had 
been  caught  in  a  shell  fire  on  the  Cappy 
road,  and  had  lain  together  in  a  shell 
hole  for  over  an  hour  while  the  German 
shells  came  pounding  down  about  us, 
but  fortunately  for  us  a  great  many  of 
them  were  "duds." 

There  was  another  burial  party  the 
next  morning,  and  more  wooden  crosses, 
with  the  crest  of  Pat's  Pets  marked  upon 
them,  were  added  to  the  cemetery  back 
of  the  lines. 

After  performing  the  last  service  we 
could  render  to  our  fallen  comrades  we 
sadly  and  wearily  returned  to  our 
trenches,  and  after  sentry  go  I  wrote  a 
letter.  Then  there  was  nothing  more  I 
could  do  for  Jeff. 

"It's  your  turn  to  get  the  water, 
Jack,"  probably  his  last  words.and — I 
am  here — Jeff  has  gone  west. 

(To  be  Concluded) 
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FROM  THE  BOSTON  HERALD 

WE  HAVE  read  with  interest  ANI- 
MAL HEROES  OF  THE  GREAT 
WAR  and  in  reviewing  it  we  have  run 
across  an  account  from  the  Boston  Her- 
ald which  we  feel  is  exactly  our  own 
sentiments,  perhaps  better  expressed.  We 
take  pleasure  in  re-printing  the  item: 

Animal    Heroes 

"No  matter  how  fed  up  you  think  you 
are  on  war  literature,  we  defy  you  not 
to  find  thrills  in  'Animal  Heroes  of  the 
Great  War.'  ...  In  many  an  earlier 
book  Mr.  Baynes  has  shown  himself  a 
chronicler  of  animal  life  with  few  peers 
in  all  literature,  and  his  sympathy  and 
understanding  have  never  had  better 
scope  than  in  this  important  work.  Per- 
haps the  most  interest  will  center  in  his 
chapter  devoted  to  the  dogs — those  that 
the  French  used  as  messengers,  as  senti- 
nels, as  spies  and  for  guarding  prisoners. 
.  .  .  The  bare  figures  tell  little  of  the 
enthralling  story  that  Mr.  Baynes  has 
written.  It  is  one  for  every  animal  lover 
to  read — and  often  to  read  with  wet  eyes 
— and  no  one  who  reads  it  can  help  be- 
coming an  animal  lover.  .  .  .  Owen  Wister 
writes  an  introduction  that  gives  de- 
served praise  to  Mr.  Baynes,  and  in  par- 
ticular defends  him  from  the  attacks 
brought  upon  him  by  his  aggressive 
stand  for  vivisection  in  his  later  years." 
— The  Boston  Herald. 

ANIMAL  HEROES  OF  THE  GREAT 
WAR  by  Ernest  Harold  Baynes.  Mc- 
Millan. $3.50. 

*  *       * 

THE  WEST 

TV-ATHARINE  FULLERTON  GEROULD 
-IV  gives  her  readers  a  real  picture  of 
the   aristocratic   west  in   her  219   pages. 
She  writes  brilliantly  and  her  chapters 
on  Western  spirit,  combining  as  they  do 
sharp  criticism  with  enthusiastic  praise, 
are   not   only   entertaining   and   provoca- 
tive, but  alive  with  original  thought. 
THE  ARISTOCRATIC  WEST  by  Kath- 
arine   Fullerton     Gerould.     Harper     & 
Brothers.    $3.50. 

*  *       * 

RARE    FOOD 

RARE  foor  is  PENCILLINGS  by  J. 
Middleton  Murry,  published  by 
Thomas  Seltzer  of  New  York.  Especially 
have  w.e  enjoyed  reading  this  for  not 
only  the  intimate  way  Mr.  Murry  jug- 
gled names,  styles,  theories,  it  is  a  book 
every  person  who  writes  or  loves  the 
writings  of  others,  should  possess.  It  is 
a  book  we  have  cut  every  page  and  been 
awed  by  Mr.  Murry's  comprehension  of 
the  fundamental  problems  of  literature; 
the  relation  of  literature  to  life,  giving 
the  whys  and  wherefores  of  writers, 
PENCILLINGS  is  a  book  of  extreme  in- 
terest, charming  with  the  familiar  man- 
ner in  which  the  styles  and  idiosyncra- 
cies  of  great  men  are  discussed. 

PENNCILLINGS,  J.  Middleton  Murray, 

Thomas  Seltzer.  $3.00 


WHAT'S  the  matter  with  the  Ameri- 
can Husband?  Of  course  there  is 
something,  something  as  definitely  wrong 
as  there  is  in  this  change  of  manners, 
code  of  morals,  fast  living;  and  yet  is  it 
not  only  a  coat  over  the  same  traditions, 
same  morals,  same  manners,  same  every- 
thing. Is  existence  changed  fundament- 
ally? The  question  is,  can  we  reach  that 
fundamental  ground  or  has  it  been  too 
covered  with  coats  as  to  make  the  "find- 
ing" a  little  too  difficult?  We  ask  you 
these  questions  and  then  mention 
AMERICAN  HUSBANDS  and  Other  Al- 
ternatives by  Alexander  Black  as  the 
answer.  Mr.  Black  is  pungent  and  even 
caustic  concerning  this  American  parade. 
His  wit  is  not  to  be  forgotten  and  most 
of  all  does  he  debate  those  questions  of 
life  which  are  at  present  uppermost  in 
the  minds  of  us  all. 

AMERICAN  HUSBANDS  AND  OTHER 
ALTERNATIVES  by  Alexander  Black. 
Bobbs  Merrill.  $3.00. 

*  *       * 

FRANCIS    SEEDING? 

WHO  is  Francis  Seeding?  This  is  the 
question  which  arose  after  THE 
SEVEN  SLEEPERS  was  published. 
Francis  Beeding  was  believed  to  be  a 
man  of  "inside  information"  for  certain- 
ly does  he  bring  out  questions  which 
have  been  hidden  to  the  public,  in  both 
THE  SEVEN  SLEEPERS  and  his  latest 
THE  LITTLE  WHITE  HAG.  The  search- 
er for  new  thrills  will  find  them,  cer- 
tainly in  this  book  of  the  American  bank- 
er, who  is  mildly  interested  in  the  League 
of  Nation's  attempt  to  regulate  the  opium 
traffic  and  is  immediately  thrown  into 
a  plot  of  exciting  interest  by  a  bouquet 
of  flowers  thrown  him  by  a  Geneva  cab- 
aret dancer;  a  woman's  tiny  handker- 
chief. From  here  on  into  the  densest  of 
plots  Beeding  takes  you  accompanied  by 
THE  LITTLE  WHITE  HAG— the  little 
one  who  whispers  along  one's  veins  and 
brings  one  rest. 

THE  LITTLE  WHITE  HAG.  Francis 
Beeding.  Little  Brown  and  Co.  $2.00. 

*  *       * 

INSIGHT 

THERE  is  an  insight  into  the  spiritual 
directly  contrasted  with  the  existence 
of  Mortals  with  which  Miss  Irwin  writes 
THESE  MORTALS.  There  is  a  dainti- 
ness, a  sensitive  introduction  to  pet 
theories  and  then  out  of  this  existence 
is  tossed  the  girl  of  the  story,  not  the 
modern  flapper,  but  a  trusting,  beauti- 
fully sincere  girl,  tossed  into  the  frivo- 
lous social  climber  atmosphere.  What 
does  she  do?  How  does  she  meet  this? 
Miss  Irwin  tells  you  in  this  delightfully 
satiric  novel. 

THESE  MORTALS,  Margaret  Irwin. 
Thomas  Seltzer.  $2.00. 


THE    OLD    WEST 

OF  THE  old  West  writes  William  Pat- 
terson White  in  his  book  THE 
BUSTER.  The  story  abounds  with  inci- 
dents which  will  thrill  the  reader  of 
Western  tales.  There  is  a  keen  delight 
in  the  way  Bill  Coryell  is  brought  into 
the  plot  and  the  mental  activity  as  well 
as  the  physical  alertness  which  he  is 
made  to  display  in  his  outwitting  of 
Kyler.  And  the  girl?  Of  course.  There  is 
the  usual  Eastern  girl  who  is  sent  West 
by  a  wealthy  aunt  to  be  disciplined.  You 
know  what  to  expect  when  you  learn 
Bill  Coryell  is  chosen  as  the  guide  of 
the  party  into  the  mountains  on  an  out- 
ing trip. 

THE   BUSTER    by   William    Patterson 
White,  Little  Brown  &  Company.  $2.00. 
*       *       * 

SUPERSTITION 

NO  YOU  will  not  admit  it;  I  will  not 
admit  it  but  ask  yourself  if  you 
would  sooner  pick  up  a  broom  than  step 
over  it;  if  you  would  not  feel  an  un- 
easiness if  you  broke  a  mirror.  Would 
you  accept  willingly,  without  some  little 
comment  to  verify  a  disbelief,  a  pointed 
knife  from  a  friend?  Of  course  you  don't 
believe  but  you'd  just  as  soon  not  have 
these  experiences.  Have  you  ever  looked 
at  the  bronze  hand  of  Rodin;  the  caste 
of  Victor  Hugo's  hand  and  experienced 
a  great  interest  in  the  power  of  this 
hand?  If  you  haven't  go  at  once  to  a 
museum  and  try  it  out  then  buy  THE 
BRONZE  HAND  by  Carolyn  Wells  and 
read  it.  Carolyn  Wells  has  done  a  great 
piece  of  work  in  her  latest  book  filled 
with  mystery,  murder,  high  seas,  famous 
detectives,  beautiful  womanhood,  jewels 
and  a  young  man  and  Oscar  Cox  who 
worshipped  the  Bronze  hand,  to  which  he 
attributed  his  great  financial  success  and 
with  which  he  was  murdered.  It  is  a 
book  one  will  read  to  the  last — perhaps 
in  ones  anxiety,  turn  to  back  pages  for 
the  solution.  Carolyn  Wells  will  be  linked 
with  detective  stories — she  knows  well 
the  mind  of  men  and  retains  sufficient 
femininity  to  season  her  story  beautifully. 

THE     BRONZE     HAND     by     Carolyn 

Wells,  Lippincott.  $2.00. 
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REALITY 

REALITY  screams  at  you  from  every 
line  of  CRAIG'S  WIFE  by  George 
Kelly,  a  play  which  was  produced  in  New 
York  October,  1925,  with  equal  success 
to  Mr.  Kelly's  preceding  plays,  TORCH- 
BEARERS  and  THE  SHOW-OFF.  Just 
why  his  play  reached  this  pinnacle  of  suc- 
cess is  perhaps  of  his  intimate  pictures 
of  American  life.  You  will  see  reflected 
from  the  words  and  actions  women  you 
know,  selfish  women,  perhaps  mirrors 
of  your  own  self  and  you  will  tell  your 
neighbor  about  the  book  with  a  certain 
meaning  little  nod;  perhaps  you  will  read 
it  twice.  One  thing  if  it  reaches  the  West 
Coast  you'll  buy 'tickets  in  the  first  row. 
CRAIG'S  WIFE  by  George  Kelly,  Lit- 
tle Brown  and  Company.  $1.50. 


LEADERS  OF  MEN 

LEADERS  of  men,  perhaps  the 
most  thrilling  pictures  at  all 
times,  are  enhanced  by  ANDRE' 
MAUROI's  most  able  and  charming 
treatment  of  the  subject  in  "CAP- 
TAINs  AND  KINGS." 

The  author  equips  his  cerebral  lobes, 
one  as  a  philosopher,  the  other  as  a 
man  of  action,  and  in  three  dialogues, 
scintillating  with  wit  and  fluent  with 
a  sureness  of  the  subject,  they  fight 
their  wordy  duel. 

If  he  seems  to  rob  the  Philosopher 
of  a  bit  of  his  own  stuff  to  help  the 
Lieutenant,  this  in  no  way  lessens  your 
interest  in  the  arguments. 

Review  by  L.  B.  B. 

CAPTAINS  AND  KINGS  by  An- 
dre' Haurois  (Arthor  of  Ariel)  $1.50, 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York. 


NEW  COLOR 
i\X/K  HAVE  read  many  books  cover- 
'  VV  ing  the  same  geographical  terri- 
Itory  many,  many  times  but  this  book 
•we  have  found  new  color,  told  from  a 
(different  view  point.  Ellsworth  Hunt- 
•ngton  handles  WEST  OF  THE  PA- 
'CIFIC  with  a  fresh  quality  of  new  color. 
•His  acquaintance  with  natives  sympa- 
Ithetic  to  his  type  of  investigation  from 
i  Japan.  Corea,  China,  Java  and  Australia 
kives  him  rare  material  to  work  with.  His 
leye  is  one  that  is  discerning  and  the 
hook  is  one  of  political,  economic,  racial 
points  of  view. 

WEST  OF  THE  PACIFIC.  Ellsworth 
Huntington.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
$4.50. 


EARLY  DAYS  IN  NEVADA 

AGAIN  the  tale  of  the  old  West,  of 
the  Eastern  girl,  the  wild  West,  In- 
dian horses  and  "Bar  ranches."  But  wait, 
do  not  become  cynical  over  the  way  we 
have  started  this  review.  The  book  is 
by  B.  M.  Bower  and  Mrs.  Bower  writes 
with  authority,  polish,  assurity.  Her 
characters  are  fascinating  and  her  plot 
....  well  put  into  your  mixing  bowl 
a  landslide  and  an  unexpected  snow 
storm,  a  Western  valley  shut  off  from 
other  communication,  a  band  of  Indians 
who  go  on  the  war  path,  a  beautiful  East- 
ern girl  and  an  old  feud  with  "Laughing 
Lew"  Wheeler,  known  to  the  Indians  as 
"Black  Thunder" — Stir  well  and  then 
bake  in  a  B.  M.  Bower  oven.  You  will 
like  the  result. 

BLACK  THUNDER.  B.  M.  Bower,  Lit- 
tle Brown  and  Company.  $2.00. 

*  *       * 
ZANE    GREY 

THERE  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
tell  you  of  Zane  Grey's  style  of  writ- 
ing. This  has  been  established  long  ago 
in  the  minds  of  his  readers.  One  picks 
up  Zane  Grey  knowing  full  well  what  is 
to  be  had.  He  becomes  a  habit,  a  habit 
of  plot,  characterization,  and  sage  brush 
mostly  of  beautiful  girls,  refined,  edu- 
cated, romance  culminating  between  such 
girls  and  men  .  .  .  men  inferior  in  some 
manner,  if  not  in  education,  .  .  .  race  but 
of  course  Mr.  Grey  always  has  sufficient 
redeeming  qualities  in  the  man  to  make 
the  girl  love  him.  to  share  his  troubles 
and  to  be  caught  in  the  net  of  the  al- 
luring desert  nights.  Such  is  the  story 
of  THE  VANISHING  AMERICAN.  The 
American  being  a  young  Indian  with 
certain  education  and  a  young  white  girl 
of  refinement.  There  is  a  definite  prob- 
lem behind  the  mechanism  of  the  story. 
If  you  enjoy  Zane  Grey,  you  will  enjoy 
this  book. 

THE  VANISHING  AMERICAN,  ZANE 
GREY,  Harper  and  Brothers.  $2.00 

*  *       * 
INFORMATION 

WILLARD  KING  BRADLEY  does  no 
doubt  know  the  practical  tricks  of 
photoplay  writing.  That  he  has  a  tech- 
nique which  he  follows  is  well  shown 
in  the  two  continuities  re-printed  in  the 
book,  from  the  working  continuity  of 
THE  SIDE  WALKS  OF  NEW  YORK  and 
THE  BELOVED  IMP.  There  is  some- 
thing of  interest  in  his  introduction,  a 
sort  of  an  autobiography  which  will  cer- 
tainly encourage  the  struggling  writer 
and  at  the  same  time  heap  more  work 
on  the  heads  of  the  scenario  editors  of 
the  studios  of  West  Coast  and  East  Coast 
alike. 

INSIDE  SECRETS  OF  PHOTOPLAY 
WRITING.  Willard  King  Bradley,  Kunk 
&  Wagnalls  Company.  $2.00. 

*  *       * 

RESTLESS  ACTIVITY 

KAREL  CAPEK  gives  us  a  picture  of 
restless  activity  in  Krakatit.  The 
book  is  titled  from  the  discovery  of 
Prokop  of  an  explosive  powerful  enough 
to  blow  the  entire  world  up.  Capek  writes 
with  a  superabundance  of  energy  and 
force  from  the  beginning  of  the  book, 
through  its  pages  of  mystery,  romance 
and  fancy.  This  is  a  book  wherein  the 
author  airs  his  own  brilliant  and  fanci- 
ful ideas. 

KRAKATIT     by     Karel     Capek.     Mac- 

millan  Co.    $2.59. 


TWO  VOLUMES 

TWO  volumes.  THE  NEW  DECA- 
LOGUE OF  SCIENCE  and  THE 
FRUIT  OF  THE  FAMILY  TREE  by  Al- 
bert Edward  Wlggam  put  out  by  Bobbs 
Merrill.  The  latter  named  volume  has 
to  do  with  the  heritage  of  the  Unborn. 
You  will  be  interested  in  the  facts  rela- 
tive to  the  existence  of  human  beings. 
You  will  agree  or  disagree  according  to 
your  own  theory  of  life,  but  at  least  will 
your  mind  bcome  active  in  raising  ar- 
guments to  combat  Wiggin's  theory  of 
life. 

The  first  named  book  follows  in  the 
same  vein  with  this  thought  that  without 
science  morals,  religion  and  what  not  are 
inevitably  damned  for  ruination.  The  two 
volumes  are  to  be  read  together  or  one 
upon  the  heels  of  the  other. 

THE  NEW  DECALOGUE  OF  SCI- 
ENCE, THE  FRUIT  OF  THE  FAMILY 
TREE  by  Albert  Edward  Wiggam. 
$2.00.  Bobbs  Merrill. 


NATHALIA  CRANE 

REMEMBER  THE  JANITOR'S  BOY 
by  twelve-year-old  Brooklyn  poetess? 
If  you  have  read  it  you  will  remember 
and  be  ready  before  you  read  this  review 
to  buy  Miss  Crane's  latest  book  of  verse, 
LAVA  LANE.  We  take  the  privilege  of 
quoting  AN  IDYL  and  leave  the  rest  to 
you. 

An    Idyl 

I  am  an  ancient  lady 
Cross-legged  upon  a  dais, 

Reading  of  Cleopatra, 

Lisbia,  Phryne  and  Thais. 

I   am   sedate   in    measure. 
Old   enough   not   to   regret, 

Licking  a   sugared   almond. 
Mincing    a    mild    cigarette. 

Often  I  pause  to  ponder — 
Goodness,  who's  shaking  the  dais? 
Surely   not   Cleopatra, 
Lisbia,  Phryne  and  Thais. 

LAVA  LANE,  Nathalia  Crane,  Thomas 
Seltzer.  $1.50. 


QUITE  different  is  EVERYMAN'S  IN- 
SURANCE by  Frazer  Hood,  Ph.D., 
Litt.  D.  from  the  other  books  we  have 
on  our  desk  of  Appleton.  The  theme  of 
the  book  is  Insurance  for  every  one.  In- 
surance does  pay,  but  one  should  cer- 
tainly have  a  knowledge  of  its  workings 
before  entering  into  investment. 


THEN  Walter  H.  Nichols  author  of 
THE  MEASURE  OF  A  BOY,  finds 
his  way  to  the  hearts  of  the  American 
Public  through  Macmillan.  The  price  of 
the  book  is  $2.00.  This  is  a  sequel  to 
Trust  a  Boy  and  is  even  greater  in  in- 
terest than  the  previous  published  book. 


APPLETON  books  on  our  desk  are 
THE  LIFE  OF  ELBERT  H.  GARY 
by  Ida  M.  Tarbell.  What  we  are  inter- 
ested in  at  the  present  is  the  comparison 
of  the  books  by  Mrs.  Tarbell  from 
Macmillan.  Watch  for  our  review  later. 
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The  next  morning  Gene  and  Miles 
crossed  the  street  to  the  general  store. 

"I  want  yer  to  meet  the  \vidder,  I 
was  tellin'  you  about,"  said  Miles.  "If 
there's  a  soul  that  can  argue  with  Brock, 
it's  her." 

Gene,  though  very  much  discouraged, 
resolved  not  to  let  this  chance  go  by. 

"I  must  see  her,"  he  said.  "You  say 
she  knows  about  his  folks?" 

"Just  how  much  I  can't  say,"  said 
L.  P.  "But  something — I'm  certain." 

Mrs.  Beals  was  sorting  mail  in  her 
little  post-office. 

"Mrs.  Beals,"  said  L.  P.  "I  want 
you  to  meet  a  friend  o'  mine.  A  very 
pertic'lar  friend." 

The  lady  came  forth  and  stood  be- 
fore the  low  counter. 

"This  is  Mr.  Palmer,  Mrs.  Beals, 
from  Manchester,  lowy,'  said  Miles. 

She  paled  suddenly,  but  held  out  her 
hand. 

"Pleased  t'  meet  you,"  she  said.  And 
looked  earnestly,  appealingly  into  his 
face.  It  was  as  if  she  said,  "Tell  me 
all.' 

"Won't  you  come  in  ?"  she  said. 
"Both  of  you." 

She  led  the  way  toward  her  little 
sitting  room  in  the  rear,  and  gave  them 
chairs.  There  was  a  red  glow  through 
the  ising-glass  of  the  hard-coal  heater. 
She  sat  down  beside  the  window.  Her 
face  was  white,  but  outwardly  she  was 
composed  enough. 

"You  came  to  get  David  Brock,"  she 
said. 

"Yes,"  said  Gene. 

"But  why  should  you  disturb  him?  He 
has  found  peace." 

"His  wife's  dying,"  said  Gene. 

She  gazed  into  his  face.  A  sudden 
hardness  showed  about  her  mouth,  but 
only  for  an  instant. 

"His  son's  in  jail."  He  paused. 

"Go  on,"  she  said. 

"His  daughter's  selling  herself  to  a 
rake  to  pay  the  family  debts — David 
Brock's  debts." 

He  was  silent.    His  story  was  told. 

"Is  that  all?"  she  said,  her  hands 
clasping  each  other  in  her  lap. 

"Yes." 

Her  eyes  gazed  out  the  window  in 
the  direction  of  David's  shack. 

"Why  did  Dave  leave  home?"  she 
said. 

"Nobody  really  knows,"  said  Gene. 
"He  just  went." 

She  considered  this  for  several  long 
minutes. 

"Well,  what  am  I  to  do?"  she  said. 

"That's  for  you  to  say,"  said  Gene. 
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A  House  Divided 

(Continued  from  Page  119) 

"But  I  came  out  here  to  get  Dave 
Brock.  He  wouldn't  listen  to  ME." 

And  he  told  her  his  adventure  of  the 
previous  day.  He  saw  resolve  deep  in 
her  eyes. 

"I'll  go  see  him,"  she  said.  "But  I 
haven't  much  hope." 

HAGGARD  from  much  travel, 
Gene  got  down  from  the  east- 
bound  Illinois  Central  a  week  later. 
There  was  a  black  frost,  and  the  board- 
ing of  the  station  platform  cracked  crisp- 
ly beneath  his  feet.  The  train  disap- 
peared in  a  cloud  of  snow-white  steam, 
and  he  turned  away  from  the  fascina- 
tion of  its  departure  with  a  sudden  sense 
of  despondency  and  defeat.  It  was  bare- 
ly half-past  six,  and  the  village  of  Man- 
chester was  just  beginning  to  stir.  The 
pungent  odor  of  pine  kindlings  was  in 
the  air;  pillars  of  white  smoke  mounted 
straight  into  the  bitter  blue  of  the  morn- 
ing sky.  Sunrays  shot  slantingly  through 
second-growth  maple  rows  and  glistened 
on  the  half-formed  ice  over  the  puddles 
and  ditches.  It  was  a  morning  of  per- 
fect stillness  and  of  Autumn  sadness. 

As  he  neared  home,  he  met  the  milk- 
wagon,  a  long  high  affair  on  which,  in 
a  fur  coat,  on  a  towering  seat,  slouched 
the  driver,  who  cursed  his  team  above 
the  clangor  of  the  eight-gallon  cans. 

He  would  have  paused  for  a  word,  but 
Gene  did  not  heed  his  evident  desire  for 
information.  Glancing  back  through  the 
little  window  in  the  back  of  the  buggy 
top,  he  saw  the  milkwagon  man  (re- 
tailer of  all  neighborhood  gossip)  star- 
ing in  dumb  amazement  after  him. 

He  read  from  old  habit  the  signs 
painted  on  the  board  fences,  advertise- 
ments of  liniment,  patent  medicines,  and 
local  storekeepers.  He  observed,  tacked 
on  thin  boards  at  fence  corners,  the 
flaming  yellow  of  auction  bills  announc- 
ing sales  of  farmers  moving  west  or 
retiring  to  leisured  life  in  town.  He 
drew  up  presently  to  read  one  which 
differed  from  the  rest  in  its  long  list 
of  salables.  The  bill  ran  as  follows: 

PUBLIC  AUCTION 

For  sale,  on  the  Lydia  Brock 
farm,  five  miles  west  of  Manches- 
ter, at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  Oct.  10, 
the  following  merchandise,  to  wit. : 

There  followed  a  long  and  detailed 
enumeration  of  the  entire  equipment, 
collected  through  the  years,  of  the 
Brock  farm.  There  were  included  live- 
stock, machinery,  furniture  and  even 
bedding.  Gene  read  the  bill  over  and 
over,  too  agitated  to  gather  at  once  the 


full  purport  of  the  announcement.  Julia, 
desperately  proud,  and  undeterred  in 
her  purpose  to  recoup  the  material  for- 
tunes of  her  family,  was  actually  on 
the  verge  of  that  step  he  most  dreaded. 
Three  full  days  remained  in  which  to) 
act. 

He  hastily  turned  back  toward  th 
jail.  Sid  English,  just  entering  th 
sheriff's  office,  held  out  his  hand. 

"Howdy,   Gene,"   he  said. 

"Mornin'  Sid.   How's  the  patient?" 

"Restin"  easy  these  nights.  He  gol 
restless,  and  I  put  him  on  the  stone- 
pile  eight  hours  a  day.  Very  calmin'  t( 
the  nerves." 

"I  see,"  said  Gene. 

"Great  for  the  muscles,"  said  Sid. 

"Yes,  so  I  judge,"  said  Gene.  H 
seemed  struck  with  a  sudden  thought 

"Wan'a   see   Ad?"    asked    English. 

"Think  I'll  take  a  look,"  said  Gene 

Adam,  sore  from  muscular  effort  aftej 
a  week's  experience  with  the  mau 
moved  lazily  in  his  bunk  at  Gene's 
greeting. 

"Who's  zare?"  he  said. 

Gene  prodded  him  gently  in  the  ribs 

"Wake  up,  Adam,"  he  said.  "I  wan' 

to  talk  to  you." 

Adam  opened  one  eye,  and  sat  u 
blinking. 

"You!"  he  said. 

"Keep  quiet,"  said  Gene.  Now,  lis 
ten!"  He  spoke  rapidly  and  softly.  "Hoi 
much  more  time  have  you  got  to  di 
here?" 

"One  day  more,"  said  Adam.  "Anc 
damn " 

"Well,  there's  a  job  for  you  as  sooi 
as  you  get  out,"  said  Gene. 

"Yes,  I  know?"  said  Adam.  "I'n 
goin'  on  a  long  journey.  I'm  goin'— 

"Se  here,  Adam.  Let  me  talk,"  sak 
Gene  in  a  confidential  tone.  He  lookec 
round  anxiously,  then  put  his  moutl 
close  to  Adam's  ear,  and  whispered.  A 
Adam  took  in  his  meaning,  a  light  6 
new  interest  came  into  his  eyes. 
stood  up  presently  and  flexed  his  mul 
cles,  swinging  his  heavy  fists  above  hi 
head. 

"Do  I  look  fit?"  he  said. 

"Poundin'  rocks  is  good  for  the  arm,' 
said  Gene  significantly. 

"It's  the  clear  thing,"  said  Adam 
almost  good  naturedly.  He  seemed  ; 
changed  man. 

When  Gene  left,  a  moment  later,  the; 
shook  hands  solemnly,  exchanging  mys 
terious  glances  as  Sid  English  returnet 
to  let  Gene  out. 

(To  be  concluded.) 
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Jean  Macmillan 

(Continued  from  Page  113) 

Over  all  the  hills, 
Erasing  every  line 
That  cut  the  sky  too  sharply. 

Softening    them 
And   veiling  light — 

That  light  \vhich  was  too  sure 
Just   where  to  shine — 
On  beauty  that  had  grown 
Too  perfect  to  be  warm, 
All  things  invulnerable, 
Now,    in   the    rain 
Were    lost,    made    indistinct,    ob- 
scure, 

Merged  into  mist, 
A   part   of   imperfection 
And    of    me, 

Partaking   of   the    Perfect 
As  do  I. 


It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Jean  Camn- 
iell  Macmillan  will  bring  out  a  larger 
•olumc,  with  more  of  the  poems  rich 
i'ith  human  emotion  and  experience, 
fhe  reader  of  recent  poetry  will  find 
hat  the  poems  of  Candlelight  to  Dawn, 
specially  the  longer  ones  from  which 
here  is  no  space  here  to  quote,  will 
lear  the  test  of  frequent  re-reading, 
he  real  test  of  poetry. 


Bits  of  Verse 


MINER  OF  B1DWELL  BAR 


TO 

OUR 

READERS 

We  are  still  in  need  of 

July,    November,    December 

and   February   issues 

of  Overland. 

If  you  have  any  in  your 
possession  that  you  do  not 
nec'd  the  management  would 
greatly  appreciate  you  send- 
ing them  to  our  office. 

The  Editors 


I  RECKON  you're  a  stranger,  Mister, 
Glad  to  see  you,  have  a  chair; 
We  ain't  much  on  parlor  fixin's, 
Try  that  rocker  over  there. 
So  you're  up  to  try  the  fishin'? 
Season's  a  little  early  yet, 
Water's  high  fer  trout — an'  roily 
But  there's  some  that  you  can  get. 
You  say  you're  livin'  in  the  city 
In  the  valley  down  below? 
Gad,  it's  ages  since  I  seen  it, 
Gettin'  now  too  old  to  go. 
Yes  sir,  been  here  since  the  sixties 
In  the  early  minin'  days; 
Guess  I'm  'bout  the  last  survivor 
An'  too  old  to  mend  my  ways, 
I  can  still  make  half  a  livin' 
With  prospectin'  here  an'  there; 
When  I  came  this  camp  was  boomin" 
An'  pay  dirt  most  anywhere. 

Musta  had  four  hundred  white  men, 

Every  race  on  earth,  I  think, 

With  some  tough  ones  I  want  to  tell  ya, 

Plus  a  lota  pig  tailed  chink. 

There  was  gamblin',  drinkin',  fightin', 

But  what  the  'ell  ya  goin'  to  do 

To  pass  away  the  long  dark  evenin', 

When  a  hard  day's  work  is  through  ?' 

Down  the  canyon  was  the  dance  hall, 

Bar  an'  gamblin'  in  the  rear, 

Ropin'  miners  like  a  steer. 

With  about  a  hundred  women 

There  was  rough  house  times  a  plenty 

In  them  days  I  want  to  say, 

Before  the  gold  began  to  peter 

An'  the  boys  to  drift  away. 

See  that  headboard  over  yonder? 

That's  the  grave  of  Honcut  Jim, 

He  was  known  here  as  a  bad  man 

An'  the  name  just  made  fer  him. 

He  was  ugly  drunk  or  sober 

But  a  dam  sight  worse  when  drunk, 
An'  the  man  to  stand  an'  face  him 

Had  to  have  a  lot  o'  spunk. 
He  could  swaller  more  hard  licker, 

Keepin'  steady  on  his  feet, 
Than  the  toughest  old  booze  fighter 

That  ya  ever  chanced  to  meet. 
Does  this  yarnin'  bore  ya,  Mister? 

Then  as  I  was  goin'  to  say 
'Bout  Honcut  Jim  an'  the  man  that  got 
him — 

Well,  it  came  about  this  way. 
A  stranger  blew  into  camp  one  evenin' 

An'  mixed  with  the  crowd   there  in 

the  hall ; 
He  was  a  keen-eyed,  slick  lookin'  feller, 

A  wirery  cuss  straight  up  an'  tall. 
He  hung  about  the  bar  an'  tables, 

Till  he  got  in  the  way  of  Honcut  Jim 
An'  Jim  surprised  like,  sorta  halted 

With  then  a  muttered  curse  at  him. 


The  stranger   heard   it   an'   stood   there 

rigid, 
With  trouble  brewin'  'twas  plain  to 

see; 
From  each  there  flashed  a  look  o'  hatred 

An'  recognition,  it  seemed  to  me. 
Jim  was  quick  on  the  trigger  an'  wasn't 

waitin' 
But   the   stranger  was  quicker   a   bit 

than  him; 

One  ball  went  wild  but  the  other  car- 
ried 

An"  that  was  the  end  of  Honcut  Jim. 
Yes,  a  woman  was  at  the  bottom  of  it, 

Jest  how  or  why,  I  never  knew, 
But    that    was    the    way    they   settled 

grudges 

In  the  minin'  days  of  sixty  two. 
There  was  nothin'  done,  'twas  a  private 

quarrel, 

A  bad  man  gone  an'  out  o'  the  way. 
Soon  after  that  the  camp  went  busted 

But  I  have  stuck  here  to  this  day. 
I'm  sorry  Mister,  ya  must  be  goin', 

Might  try  yer  luck  there  at  the  bend, 
It's  kinda  lonesome  round  these  diggins, 
So  always  glad  to  see  a  friend. 

— Charles  L.  Tompkins. 

*       »       * 

WINDOW  LIGHT 

I   have    lost   a    window    light! 

Loneliness  is  mine, 
Turn  of  road  and  tilt  of  sky, 

Beaches  wet  with   brine; 
Little  towns — I  pass  them  by 

Where  the  windows  shine. 

I  have  lost  a  window  light; 

I  who  thought  to  be 
Nomad  of  a  lonely  lane 

Plunging   to   the   sea- 
How    I    wish    a    window    pane 

Held  a  light  for  me! 

— Katherine  S.  Sanders. 

*       *       * 

NOT    FOR   PROFIT 

AS  a  goal,  set  not  vain  glory 
It  is   but  a   worthless   shell, 
For   to   hide   the   good   that's   In   you 
Is  to  ring  your  funeral  knell. 

You   must  reap  and  you  must  harvest, 
You  must  blaze  and  clear  your  trail 

Do   not   weep   for  what's   forgotten — 
'Tis  but  once  that  mortals  fail. 

Not   for   glory,    not   for   profit 
Not   for  riches   nor   for   praise — 

But  to  teach  the  people  better 
And  to  show  them  better  ways. 

— Mercedes    Miller. 

The  above  poem  is  by  a  child  11  years 
old  and  we  believe  this  poem  is  a  sign 
of  talent  for  one  so  young. 
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A  Big  Seller 
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mour  was  of  brass  mottled  with  verdi- 
gris; and  a  casque  of  the  same  metal, 
furnished  with  coiling  horns  and  a  ser- 
rate comb,  rose  high  above  its  head.  I 
say  its  head,  for  the  sunset  was  darken- 
ing, and  I  could  not  see  clearly  at  any 
distance;  but  when  the  apparition  came 
abreast,  I  perceived  that  there  was  no 
face  beneath  the  brows  of  that  bizarre 
helmet,  whose  empty  edges  were  out- 
lined for  a  moment  against  the  smould- 
ering light.  Then  the  figure  passed 
on,  still  clanking  dismally,  and  vanished. 
But  on  its  heels,  ere  the  sunset  faded, 
there  came  a  second  apparition,  striding 
with  incredible  strides  and  halting  when 
it  loomed  almost  upon  me  in  the  red 
twilight — the  monstrous  mummy  of 
some  ancient  king,  still  crowned  with 
untarnished  gold,  but  turning  to  my 
gaze  a  visage  that  more  than  time  or 
the  worm  had  wasted.  Broken  swath- 
ings  flapped  about  the  skeleton  legs,  and 
above  the  crown  that  was  set  with  sap- 
phires and  orange  rubies,  a  black  Some- 
thing swayed  and  nodded  horribly;  but, 
for  an  instant,  I  did  not  dream  what  it 
was.  Then,  in  its  middle,  two  oblique 
and  scarlet  eyes  opened  and  glowed 
like  hellish  coals,  and  two  ophidian 


fangs  glittered  in  an  ape-like  mouth. 
A  squat,  furless,  shapeless  head  on  a  neck 
of  disproportionate  extent  leaned  un- 
speakably down  and  whispered  in  the 
mummy's  ear.  Then,  with  one  stride, 
the  titanic  lich  took  half  the  distance 
between  us,  and  from  out  the  folds  of 
the  tattered  sere-cloth  a  gaunt  arm  arose, 
and  fleshless,  taloned  fingers,  laden  with 
glowering  gems,  reached  out  and  fum- 
bled for  my  throat  .  .  . 

Back,  back  through  aeons  of  madness 
and  dread,  in  a  prone,  precipitate  flight, 
I  ran  from  those  fumbling  fingers  that 
hung  always  on  the  dusk  behind  me; 
back,  back  forever,  unthinking,  unhesi- 
tating, to  all  the  abominations  I  had 
left;  back  in  the  thickening  twilight 
toward  the  nameless  and  sharded  ruins, 
the  haunted  lake,  the  forest  of  evil  cacti, 
and  the  cruel  and  cynical  inquisitors  of 
Ong  who  waited  my  return. 


COULD  we  add  anything  to  Ruth  Com- 
fort Mitchell's  preface  of  Variant 
Voices?  In  her  preface  she  sights  one  of 
the  worthy  poems  "HOLY  PEAR"  and  we 
are  herewith  quoting  as  one  of  the  many 
within  the  blue  covers  of  the  book. 
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When  Oriental  Meets  Oriental 


(Continued  from  Page  115) 


plished,  he  meekly  passed  up  his  mur- 
derous knife  without  protest.  Then  writ- 
ing material  was  handed  to  him,  and 
he  made  a  written  confession  of  his  sins, 
describing  them  in  detail,  and  giving  the 
names  of  those  who  had  helped  him. 
Whenever  his  memory  showed  signs  of 
failing,  a  day  or  two  of  starvation  al- 
ways served  to  quicken  it. 

This    document   was   sent    by    regist- 


ered mail  to  San  Francisco's  chief  of 
police.  For  answer  two  strong-armed 
detectives  came  who  bore  Mr.  Mock 
Duck  safely  back,  there  to  await  trial 
and  the  slow  decrees  of  justice. 

"Now  some  such  thing  as  this  is  what 
usually  happens  when  oriental  meets  ori- 
ental," said  the  chief  of  police,  as  he 
told  the  story. 
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Air.  Donald  O'Donald  takes  over  at 
the  last  moment  our  Free  Market  de- 
partment. We  are  quite  proud  of  his 
help,  quite  sure  our  readers  will  admire 
his  straightforward  slant  on  moment 
topics,  and  certainly  expect  to  hear  from 
those  who  agree  or  disagree  with  his 
views.  For  many  years,  under  the 
initial  caption  DOD,  Mr.  O'Donald 
has  conducted  columns  in  newspapers 
throughout  the  country.  He  has  pub- 
lished for  the  past  eighteen  years  under 
no  less  than  sixty-four  different  pen 
names,  expresses  about  with  him  eleven 
great  scrap-books  filled  with  his  prose 
and  poetry — and  is  the  most  engaging, 
modest  and  unsophisticated  contributor 
we  have  had  in  a  lavender  moon.  Let 
us  know  what  you  think  of  Donald 
O'Donald. 

Isabel  John  is  an  authority  on  matters 
historical.  In  our  June  issue  she  will 
contribute  an  article  on  The  College  of 
the  Pacific.  Look  up  and  notice  Isabel. 

Mary  E.  Watkins,  most  fortunate  of 
souls,  has  travelled  over  the  face  of  the 
earth  observing  and  writing.  Her  per- 
sonality completely  captures  us  —  and 
other  bits  from  her  pen  will  be  future 
literary  history. 

Howard  McKinley  Corning  we  already 
know  is  a  national  poet.  He  is  also  con- 
tributing editor  of  The  Sunday  Ore- 
gonian.  His  first  book  of  poems  will  be 
published  in  June.  (Howard  refuses  to 
divulge  the  title).  We  expect  more  of 
the  excellent  prose  that  is  "It  Doesn't 
Matter"  from  Howard  Corning.  His 
style — a  little  Katherine  Mansfield,  you 
think? 
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The  Chimes 

GRAY  HAWK  above  the  canyon, 
Gray  old  man  in  the  tower — 

What  passion  is  this,  old  man,  you  are 
ringing 

Over  the  roofs,  and  out  to  the  brim- 
ming sea? 

W7hat  Spring  of  the  savage  heart  that 
floods  these  mustard-yellow  fields 
with  sound  ? 

Why  do  you  laugh,  old  man,  and  why 
do  you  glare  like  the  yellow-eyed 
hawk  as  you  chime? 

Chime  to  the  hill-gopher,  paused  in  his 

hole, 
Chime   to   the   bee-chorus,    loud   in    the 

mustard, 
Chime   to   the   lizard   that   stirs   in   the 

rocks — • 
Lead   Kindly  Light,   and   Flow  Gently 

Sweet  Afton, 
Nearer  My  God  to  Thee,  Auld  Lang 

Syne — 

Will  you  stop,   old  man,   that  the  stu- 
dents may  study? 
Will  you  stop,  old  man,  that  the  dean 

may  speak? 
Chime,    old   man    in   your   high    tower, 

chime   to   the   sailing   hawk   and 

the  sea, 
Over  the  roofs  and  out,  over  the  hills 

and    out,    out    to    the    brimming 

sea,  chime,  and  chime. 

JAMES  RORTY 
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DON  PARROTT  sat  in  the  pri- 
vate room  in  the  rear  of  the 
Golden  Bar  Saloon.  The  room 
was  not  large,  nor  was  it  elaborately 
equipped.  A  few  heavy  chairs  and  a 
round  table  to  match  constituted  its  en- 
tire furnishings.  An  odor  of  blended 
fumes  of  stale  tobacco,  beer  and  liquors 
pervaded  the  room, — an  odor  strong, 
pungent  and  enduring. 

The  cigar  in  his  mouth  slowly  moved 
from  one  side  to  the  other.  A  deep 
furrow  appeared  above  his  steel-blue 
eyes,  then  he  brought  one  large  fist  down 
upon  the  table  with  force. 

''The  idea  of  him  telling  me,"  he 
muttered  to  himself  "that  he  always 
transacts  business  in  his  office  and  would 
be  pleased  to  have  me  call  when  he  was 
not  engaged  !  Bah  !" 

WHEN  Don  Parrott  thanked  God 
for  California  just  twenty-five  years 
tfore,  it  was  into  an  atmosphere  of 
noise  and  hustle  that  he  had  come  .  .  . 
masculine  and  mature.  Society  was  half- 
old  (he  was  thirty-one)  and  the  other 
half  had  not  yet  been  born.  He  struck 
it  rich  two  months  after  his  arrival. 
Lucky  Parrott  they  called  him  but  he 
had  glimpsed  a  rarer  treasure  than  all 
the  yellow  dust  of  the  hills.  France 
jostled  Spain  with  no  Pyrenees  between 
unless  it  was  the  mixture  of  Indian  blood 
and  England  placed  pins  for  Ireland  to 
sit  upon  and  out  of  this  friction  had 
come  Joyce  Duray. 

Others  had  watched  her  but  it  was 
Lucky  Parrott  who  took  her  as  his  bride 
to  San  Francisco  .  .  .  and  he  would 
never  forget  that  morning,  daybreak 
when  Duray  Parrott  was  born!  Never 
would  he  forget  his  solitary  walk,  al- 
ways would  he  remember  the  faint  band 
of  light,  too  cold  and  gray  to  be  called 
a  Hush  which  appeared  in  the  east  and 
wed  beneath  it,  in  sharp  outline,  the 
Hack  profile  of  the  hills! 

San  Francisco!  His  San  Francisco! 
If  the  child  were  a  boy  he  would  name 
him  Francis  .  .  .  Francis  Parrott ! 

In  the  zenith  the  stars  yet  twinkled 
frostily.  A  thin  mist  hung  like  a  ghostly 
pall  over  a  lifeless  earth.  A  muffled 
rumbling  of  wheels  rolled  out  from  be- 


The  Master 

By  VIOLA  TAYLOR 

neath  the  foot  of  a  blacker  patch  of  night 
onto  the  still,  wet  air.  Then  the  dis- 
tant rumbling  became  a  steady  roar  and 
with  it  mingled  sharper  rattles  of  lighter 
wagons.  But  the  city  slumbered  on.  The 
gray  misty  pall,  which  had  seemed  so 
dense  and  chill  lit  up  in  the  glow  of 
heaven,  and  floated,  a  fairy  bridal  veil, 
yielding  a  tenderness  to  the  charm  and 
Don  Parrott  knew  his  child  was  born. 
The  planked  sidewalks  gave  way  to 
his  heavy  thud-thud-thud  as  he  came 
down  the  hill  and  to  every  responding 
creak  he  said  almost  aloud,  "If  it  is  a 
boy,  we  shall  call  him  Francis  Parrott 
and  if  it  is  a  girl  .  .  .  she  shall  have  her 
heart's  desire  what  ever  it  may  be." 

~T)ON  PARROTT  belonged  to  the 
-L'  epoch  of  San  Francisco  who  mi- 
grated here  along  in  the  fifties ;  who  con- 
stituted the  business  community  of  that 
older  day  and  received  their  stamp  from 
it.  Automatically  he  took  his  place  as 
a  leader  of  men.  He  was  master  of 
luck  but  he  was  no  longer  called  Lucky 
Parrott  but  Senator  Parrott.  He  had 
held  office  for  more  than  five  years  with 
a  good  prospect  of  continuing  in  that 
position  of  honor  for  many  years  to 
come. 

The  keepers  of  questionable  resorts 
greeted  him  with  an  easy  familiarity  and 
they  often  met  in  conference  with  him 
in  the  private  room  of  the  Golden  Bar. 
Financiers,  office  holders,  railroad  offi- 
cials, corporation  attorneys  and  those 
connected  with  public  service  bodies 
were  pleased  to  call  the  Senator  their 
friend. 

He  also  had  enemies  but  he  was  not 
ignorant  of  this  undercurrent  of  thought. 
He  had  a  pair  of  eyes  that  saw  even 
when  they  seemed  to  be  resting.  He 
had  a  pair  of  ears  that  heard  what  was 
not  spoken  but  it  was  only  those  who 
interfered  with  his  plans  who  realized 
the  cold,  selfish,  dominating  nature  of 
the  man. 

In  less  than  two  years  after  he  had 
come  to  San  Francisco,  he  became  owner 
of  the  Golden  Bar  Saloon.  He  saw  to 
it  that  the  inside  information,  especially 


concerning  the  city  politics  was  to  be 
had  at  the  Golden  Bar.  Under  his  care- 
ful management  it  became  the  political 
center  of  San  Francisco. 

Under  his  direction,  contracts  for 
municipal  improvements  were  let,  fran- 
chises granted  before  the  tax-payers  were 
consulted.  To  improve  and  beautify 
the  city  was  his  apparent  ambition.  Parks 
and  boulevards  were  talked  of,  streets 
were  paved  with  cobble  stones  or  with 
wooden  blocks  laid  according  to  the 
Nicolson  or  Stow  plan.  Sidewalks  were 
planked  and  attempts  were  made  in  the 
suburbs  to  macadamize  with  a  soft  red- 
stone,  found  on  the  peninsula.  Before 
one  enterprise  was  complete  another  was 
announced. 


Senator  compressed  his  lips.  He 
was  having  a  bad  day-dream  on  this 
25th  anniversary.  The  Senator  had  that 
day  been  insulted,  —  or  at  least  he  felt 
that  he  had  been,  and  the  more  he  con- 
sidered the  matter  the  greater  the  in- 
sult appeared. 

He  could  hardly  believe  that  Sheffield, 
the  young  attorney  of  the  city,  without 
prestige,  who  had  never  held  public 
office,  who  worked  hard  and  depended 
upon  his  practice  for  a  living,  had  re- 
fused to  meet  the  Senator  and  have  a 
conference  with  him  when  requested 
to  do  so. 

"What's  the  matter?  You  look  as 
black  as  a  Dakota  cyclone  just  ready  to 
gobble  up  a  young  Norwegian  settle- 
ment," exclaimed  Joe  Madigan,  coming 
in.  "Talking  to  yourself,  huh?" 

The  Senator  disregarded  his  remark. 
"What'll  it  be  Joe?"  he  asked,  giving 
the  call-bell  a  whack  that  indicated  his 
mind  was  still  occupied  with  Sheffield. 

"You  should  have  just  seen  Shef- 
field !"  Joe  Madigan  laughed  loudly  but 
the  Senator's  brow  furrowed  again. 

"Speaking  of  Sheffield,"  he  inter- 
rupted, "have  you  found  out  what  his 
particular  lay  is?  I  sent  him  work, 
thinking  if  I  could  have  a  meeting  with 
him,  I  would  be  able  to  make  a  deal 
and  get  him  tied  up  ;  and  what  do  you 
suppose  he  said?" 

"I  suppose  he  told  you  to  go  some 
place  where  it  is  dryer  than  here  at  the 
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Golden  Bar.  I've  always  been  surprised 
he  didn't  tell  you  that  long  time  ago 
\vhen  he  carried  the  kid's  books  home. 
You  got  ahead  of  him  then,  Senator, 
but  this  is  a  bigger  bill.  He's  a  man 
now.  He's  an  independent  little  cuss, 
full  of  fight  and  has  a  few  layers  of 
ability  laying  around  in  close  touch  with 
the  gray  matter  between  his  ears.  I'll 
bet  another  round  that  his  little  reply 
was  what  you  were  muttering  about 
when  I  blew  in.  If  you  think  you  can 
make  that  particular  legal  light  believe 
that  chaff  is  good,  number  one,  hard 
wheat,  you've  sure  got  another  think 
coming.  I've  seen  worse  fellows  than 
Sheffield,  and  he  shed  his  knickers  the 
day  you  sent  Duray  away  and  I'm  here 
to  tell  you  he's  been  wearing  long  pants 
ever  since." 

"I  don't  care  what  he  wears.  He 
won't  wear  anything  when  I'm  fin- 
ished with  him.  The  people  of  San 
Francisco  won't  need  his  society.  I 
understand  he  has  aspirations  for  Con- 
gress, but  he's  climbing  up  the  wrong 
tree  to  pick  that  plum." 

"That's  what  he's  going  after.  Sena- 
tor; and  I'm  telling  you  he'll  make  us 
go  some  to  stop  him.  He's  for  the  land 
bill  and  the  exclusion  and  against  the 
Tariff  and  he  has  his  wires  laid.  You'd 
better  believe  your  little  Joe.  when  he 
tells  you  that  they  are  live  wires  and 
well  laid.  He's  got  our  number  all 
right." 

"Got  our  number!"  echoed  the  Sena- 
tor. "Where's  his  organization,  and 
what  newspapers  has  he  back  of  him?" 

The  Senator  picked  the  thin  glass  of 
amber  colored  liquor  from  the  table, 


rotated  it  meditatingly  between  his  long 
fingers,  that's  all  I  want."  He  drained 
his  glass  and  lit  a  cigar. 

"Now,  I'm  going  over  to  Mike's  place 
and  then  home.  You  should  see  Duray 
on  that  new  saddle  horse.  The  way 
she  handles  him  is  certainly  worth  see- 
ing. He's  as  proud  as  a  peacock.  They're 
both  the  best  there  is  of  their  kind  and 
when  1  think  of  Sheffield  once  carrying 
her  books — it  makes  me  boil."  The 
Senator  rose  impatiently  and  left  the 
room. 

THE  Parrott  home  was  the  most  spa- 
cious, artistic  and  beautiful  in  San 
Francisco.  The  Senator  simply  paid  the 
bills  for  which  he  demanded  results. 
When  his  home  was  ready  for  occupancy 
it  was  one  of  the  finest  in  the  state. 

The  Senator  maintained  a  personal 
servant;  dressed  for  dinner  and  held 
open  house  continually  for  his  friends. 
It  was  rarely  he  did  not  have  guests 
for  dinner.  It  was  San  Francisco's  way 
of  entertainment.  The  town  sat  down 
to  dinner  between  half-past  five  and  six. 
Men  dawdled  over  the  meal ;  few  gave 
less  than  an  hour  to  it  and  under  the 
most  favorable  conditions — perhaps  two. 
The  Senator's  dinners  lasted  two,  three; 
then  his  guests  lounged  about  and  talked. 

"The  only  difference  between  the  con- 
ferences in  the  Golden  Bar  and  my  li- 
brary," he  told  Joe  Madigan,  "is  that 
the  game  is  played  with  different  cards. 
At  the  Golden  Bar  the  political  game 
is  played  with  dirty,  grimy  cards;  the 
other  is  for  bigger  stakes  and  is  played 
with  a  new  deck  each  deal !" 


THIS  night  Congressman  Modln 
dined  with  the  Senator.  Parrott  hac 
taken  a  new  interest  in  the  campaign 
There  was  something  of  the  old  rough 
and  tumble  scrap  atmosphere  which  ap 
pealed  to  his  nature. 

"You  can't  help  but  admire  the  litth 
cuss,"  he  told  Modhy,  as  he  bit  off  th( 
end  of  his  cigar.  "He  hasn't  much  or 
his  side.  Can't  work  through  the  banks 
railroads  or  saloons."  He  lit  his  cigar 
placed  it  in  his  mouth,  took  it  out  anc 
regarded  the  Congressman  for  a  mo- 
ment. "Why,  Modhy,  he's  convincing  a' 
the  devil.  If  we  do  lose  1  don't  mine 
losing  to  a  good  fighter."  He  leanec 
back  and  took  a  puff  of  his  cigar. 

"Do  you  think  we  will  lose?"  ques 
tioned  Modhy  uneasily. 

"Of  course  not.  There  isn't  a  chance 
I  just  said  if  we  were  to  lose  I'd  rathei 
lose  to  a  fellow  like  that,  he's  such  ar 
obstinate  little  cuss." 

Senator  Parrott's  countenance  los 
that  light  of  admiration.  "I  said  I'ej 
break  him,  and  I'm  going  to.  There  ii 
Hall.  He's  got  a  little  money  and  think 
he  can  run  a  paper  to  suit  himself.  I'li 
show  him.  There  are  weak  spots  iti 
every  man !" 

Within  a  week  after  this  confereno1 
in  the  Parrott  library,  a  young  woman- 
— very  Frenchie  in  appearance  and  acj 
tions  arrived  and  registered  at  one  m 
San  Francisco's  leading  hotels.  Her  ne.x 
step  was  to  call  upon  the  Senator  in  hi 
room  of  the  Golden  Bar,  and  from  then 
she  called  on  Sheffield  concerning  som* 
legal  business  of  importance. 

Fate  is  inevitable  law  and  from  it  n< 
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one  can  escape ;  and  Fate  was  waiting 
and  watching  for  Quinion  Sheffield. 

Sheffield  had  never  come  in  direct 
contact  with  the  socially  immoral.  He 
had  lived  a  busy,  clean,  wholesome  life. 
Although  far  from  being  a  misogynist, 
he  was  not  given  to  showering  his  at- 
tentions on  women.  Duray  was  his 
childhood  model  of  perfection  and  re- 
gardless of  her  actions  of  disinterest,  this 
thought  would  for  ever  remain  in  his 
heart. 

He  found  his  new  client  very  inter- 
esting. The  Hash  of  pearly  teeth,  the 
<ly  glances  from  eyes  dark  and  bewitch- 
ing; the  little  ripples  of  silvery  laughter; 
the  shrug  of  fair  shoulders;  the  low, 
musical  accented  voice !  There  was 
something  devastating  about  her  person- 
ality. Could  he  allow  her  to  enter  his 
mind  and  take  possession  of  his  body 
and  soul?  Business,  the  Campaign,  the 
new  Client  and  Duray's  silence  since 
her  return  all  left  him  bewildered  and 
>ent  him  early  one  morning  to  the  top 
of  Telegraph  Hill  for  consolation.  Here 
he  might  feel  that  touching  faith  of  San 
Francisco  for  her  future.  Here  had 
he  come  in  times  of  trouble.  Here  had 
he  come  when  the  Senator  forbade  Du- 
•ay  his  company  and  sent  her  away.  Here 
could  he  hold  silent  communion  with  the 
great  infinite  power  and  be  sure  of 
himself. 

He  loosened  the  rein  on  his  horse  and 
sat  motionless  in  the  saddle.  Below  San 
Francisco  stretched  forward,  skirted  the 
«hore  of  the  bay,  climbed  the  side  of  that 
back-hone  of  hills  like  water  "banking 
up"  against  a  dam.  He  took  a  deep 
areath.  San  Francisco — what  possibili- 
ies?  He  saw  in  that  moment  a  city 
vith  educational  centers;  art  galleries, 
>arks,  libraries,  boulevards — boulevards 
hat  would  glisten  in  the  sunlight,  far, 
ar  away.  His  eye  subconsciously 
narked  the  trail  to  the  top  of  the  hill, 
iis  horse  gave  a  sudden  intuitive  start. 
Sheffield  rose  in  his  saddle.  Below  he 
aw  coming  around  the  bend,  with  neck 
tretched  to  its  full  length,  ears  laid 
)ack,  flecks  of  froth  upon  his  neck  and 
hest  a  magnificent  piece  of  horse  flesh. 

He  was  running  at  full  speed  and 
Sheffield  saw  at  a  glance  that  he  was 
leyond  the  control  of  his  rider,  a  young 
ady  who  sat  her  saddle  firmly.  In- 
itantly  he  put  his  spurs  to  his  horse 
uid  endeavored  to  reach  the  path  in  time 
:o  ride  beside  her.  He  fell  in  several 
vices  behind. 

A  rocky  ravine  not  far  off;  a  bridge 
jnder  construction  one  of  the  Senator's 
nans  attempted  improvements ;  a  light 
Carrier  across  the  roadway  near  the  edge 
>f  the  opening  flashed  through  his  mind, 
rhilling  his  body.  This  barrier,  he  knew, 
:he  horse  at  the  pace  he  was  going  would 
eap  in  one  bound,  and  horse  and  rider 


would  meet  their  death  upon  the  rocks 
at  the  bottom  of  the  chasm. 

For  a  short  time  his  horse  lost  ground, 
but  very  soon  settled  down  to  \\\>  work 
and  commenced  gaining  slowly  on  the 
animal  ahead.  But  could  h?  reach  the 
side  of  the  runaway  and  rescue  its  rider 
from  going  over  the  barrier  into  the  can- 
yon? Each  animal  was  doing  his  best; 
one  through  excitement,  the  other  be- 
cause of  desire  or  instinct  to  win  the 
race.  His  horse  came  up  with  the  run- 
away, and,  with  the  instinct  of  the  racer, 
slightly  swerving  to  the  left,  slowly,  it 
seemed  to  Sheffield,  commenced  to  creep 
along  the  side  of  the  other.  The  barrier 
across  the  pathway  was  in  sight  only  a 
short  distance  ahead. 

Duray  saw  it  and  turned  an  inquiring 
glance  at  Sheffield.  He  nodded  his  head 


came  down  upon  it,  and  swung  away 
from  the  wrecked  harrier  and  came  to 
a  stop. 


Senator  was  in  his  library  when 
Duray  returned.  He  did  not  see 
her  escort.  Had  he  seen  Sheffield,  he 
might  have  received  a  greater  shock 
than  he  did  a  few  minutes  later  when 
Duray  related  to  him  the  death  of  her 
horse  and  her  rescue  from  a  like  fate 
by  Sheffield. 

When  she  finished  the  Senator  was 
pale  and  trembling.  "Why,  father!" 
she  exclaimed,  putting  her  arms  about 
his  neck,  "don't  be  frightened.  I  am 
not  hurt  in  the  least,  not  even  nervous." 

"You  say  that  Quinion  Sheffield  is  the 
young  man  who  saved  you  .  .  .  that  pre- 
vented you  from  going  to  the  bottom  of 
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in  assent  and  stretched  his  right  arm 
toward  her.  At  the  same  time  he  took 
a  firm,  taut  hold  on  the  reins  with  his 
left.  She  dropped  her  crop  and  reins. 
With  a  look  of  confidence  she  reached 
her  arms  toward  him.  Then,  just  as 
his  horse  gained  her  side,  h?  circ'ed  her 
waist,  and  she,  throwing  bcth  her  arms 
around  his  neck,  sprang  from  her  saddle 
and  free  from  her  horse. 

Rid  of  his  rider,  the  hor.,e  reached 
the  barrier.  He  tried  to  stop  his  on- 
ward course.  In  some  way  he  seemed  to 
know  it  was  too  late.  With  every  effort 
in  him  he  sprang  with  a  gigantic  leap. 
He  cleared  the  obstruction ;  succeeded 
in  landing  his  front  feet  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  bank,  then,  with  a  shriek 
of  anguish  and  terror,  which  only  a 
horse  can  give  in  extreme  fright,  fell 
backward  from  view. 

Sheffield  pulled  on  his  horse  fiercely 
and  almost  savagely.  His  right  arm 
tightened  spontaneously  and  pressed  flu- 
form  that  it  encircled  more  closely.  The 
horse  reared  to  surmount  the  obstruc- 
tion. Instead  of  taking  the  leap  he 


the  gulch?"  he  asked   in  a  husky  voice. 

"Yes,  father.  I  guess  it  was  all  Fate. 
I've  wanted  to  see  him  right  along,  but 
was  just  too  stubborn.  He's  going  to 
run  for  Congress.  Don't  you  think  he 
will  make  a  better  Congressman  than 
Mr.  Modhy?" 

The  Senator  did  not  reply.  He  looked 
at  his  daughter  closely.  Her  cheeks 
were  flushed  and  joyous.  Her  face  was 
smiling  and  her  eyes  sparkling. 

"\ou  must  go  and  see  him  today  and 
thank  him  for  rescuing  me." 

"Do  you  think  that  is  ncc-ssary?"  he 
inquired. 

"Of  course  it  i>,"  her  face  darkened 
and  she  withdrew  her  arms,  but  the 
Senator  smiled  immediately. 

"I'll  see  him  all  right." 

After  she  left  the  room  the  Senator 
sat  in  deep  thought  with  his  elbows  upon 
his  knees  and  his  head  resting  in  his 
hands,  until  he  was  summoned  for 
breakfast.  He  was  facing  a  condition 
that  to  him  was  new.  strange  and  hard 
to  meet. 

(Continued  on   Page 
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WITH  a  clean  oath,  Billy  Con- 
way  jammed  on  the  emergency 
and  his  red  Buick  roadster 
jerked  to  a  stop  within  a  few  inches  of 
another,  identical  in  every  respect  except 
as  to  model  date.  The  engine  was  shut 
off  and  there  were  no  lights  on  the 
car.  It  was  headed  toward  Round  Hill, 
which  was  Billy  Conway's  destination. 
The  night  was  heavy  with  suspended 
mist.  The  road's  sudden  dip  into  a  deep 
gulch  at  this  point  nearly  caused  Billy 
an  accident. 

"Spooners!"  was  his  first  disgusted 
assumption.  He  backed  and  wrenched 
out  of  the  deep,  mud-dried  ruts,  and  his 
lights  at  this  angle  revealed  the  body  of 
a  woman  lying  to  the  left  of  the  road. 

"Not  dead,"  Billy  gave  thanks,  after 
a  cursory  examination;  "only  stunned." 

The  hands  were  bruised  and  bleeding 
where  rings  had  been  stripped  from  the 
fingers.  The  upturned  face,  still  and 
white,  was  that  of  a  young  girl ;  the 
long,  black,  disheveled  hair  was  moist 
with  blood  which  oozed  from  an  ugly 
gash  over  the  left  eye. 

"Too  young — -and  too  beautiful — to 
be  dead,"  mused  Billy  Conway,  as  he 
placed  the  girl  as  comfortably  as  possible 
in  his  own  car  and  turned  his  attention 
to  the  stalled  car. 

A  woman  of  perhaps  fifty  sat  bolt  up- 
right in  the  seat,  staring.  Dead.  Billy 
found  no  signs  of  violence  to  her  person. 
The  ungloved  hands  had  not  even  been 
stripped  of  their  fortune  in  jewels. 

"Scared  to  death,"  he  decided.  And 
the  robbers  were  either  superstitious 
about  touching  the  dead  or  were  fright- 
ened away  by  the  approach  of  the  other 
car.  As  the  thing  began  to  take  hold 
of  him,  Billy  raged  : 

"About  what  yuh  could  expect  of  a 
damn  sheep  country  .  .  .  we're  gettin' 
too  dadgummed  civilized  out  here  I 
guess,  with  our  polished  highways  .... 
and  fool  tourists  drivin'  after  night 
decked  out  like  the  Queen  of  Egypt. 

"Hell !  .  .  .  .  what'm  I  gonna  do  with 
the  dead  one?  ....  take  her  in  too?" 
Billy  pondered.  "No.  Can't  tell  about 
these  sheeptown  officials  ....  might 
take  a  notion  to  accuse  Billy  Conway 
....  the  Conways  ain't  so  well  known 
in  the  sheep  country,"  he  laughed  sar- 
castically. 

The  purr  of  a  motor  down  the  road 
was  a  welcome  sound  to  Billy  at  that 
moment.  The  driver  proved  to  be  a 
local  sheepman,  who  advised  not  disturb- 
ing the  body  until  the  authorities  had 
had  a  chance  to  examine  the  premises. 
He  agreed  to  stay  and  guard  the  corpse 
until  Billy  could  take  the  wounded  lady 
to  town  and  notifv  the  sheriff. 


Mixed  Breeds 

By  ALAN  YANTIS 

Anxious  as  he  was  to  get  out  to  the 
sheep  ranch  he  was  taking  charge  of, 
more  or  less  on  a  dare  from  his  father, 
Billy  didn't  like  to  leave  town  without 
some  word  from  the  injured  girl  picked 
up  on  the  road  the  night  before. 

From  the  restaurant  keeper,  where 
he  took  an  early  cup  of  coffee,  Billy 
learned  that  the  two  women  who  had 
been  held  up  on  the  road  were  wealthy 
English  people  by  the  name  of  Case. 
They  were  heavily  interested  in  the  oil 
wells  five  miles  north  of  town  and  were 
accustomed  to  driving  out  there  and  re- 
maining to  see  the  illumination  by  night. 
They  had  been  cautioned  about  this 
practice  and  particularly  about  display- 
ing their  jewelry.  The  stage  man  said 
the  young  lady  was  leaving  on  the  morn- 
ing stage  for  the  railroad,  taking  the 
body  east ;  didn't  look  as  if  she  were 
seriously  injured. 

Billy  was  shocked  to  find  that  he  had 
been  hoping,  when  he  supposed  they 
were  tourists,  that  the  girl  would  not 
be  able  to  travel  for  some  time.  He 
then  wanted  to  know  what  was  being 
done  about  this  outrage,  and  was  told 
that  nothing  had  been  accomplished  in 
the  matter  of  running  down  the  robbers 
as  yet,  the  heavy  rain  that  fell  immedi- 
ately afterwards  the  night  before  and 
the  fog  that  persisted  after  daylight 
making  it  possible  to  track  or  trail 
the  fugitives.  One  gossip  said  that  if 
he  knew  anything  about  chins  that  girl 
would  come  back  some  day,  and  then 
things  would  hum. 

Fog-clogged  hills.  Mud.  A  two- 
room,  unpainted  shack,  backgrounded  by 
a  couple  of  dirty  tents,  box  sheds,  pole 
corrals  and  dipping  vats.  Rain.  Weari- 
some. Everlasting.  Horizons  narrowed 
to  yard-wide,  gray  sheets  of  water. 

Billy's  spirit  quailed  at  the  desolation. 
What  ever  possessed  him  to  make  that 
foolish  boast  to  his  father  that  he  could 
take  charge  of  the  sheep  ranch,  which 
had  been  steadily  going  in  the  hole  since 
purchased  by  G.  B.  Conway  eighteen 
months  ago,  and  make  it  pay.  He 
couldn't  turn  back  now.  A  "quitter" 
was  something  he  would  never  tolerate — 
old  "G.  B.,"  owner  of  the  Broken  S, 
located  two  hundred  miles  north  of  the 
sheep  section,  in  the  heart  of  the  aristo- 
cratic "White-face"  country.  Against 
his  strongest  instincts  and  prejudices, 
old  "G.  B."  had  finally  been  persuaded 
by  fellow-sufferers  to  use  sheep  as  a 
come-back  in  aiding  the  Broken  S  to 
limp  from  under  the  crashing  cattle 
market. 

His  son  Billy,  whom  the  old  man  re- 
garded as  an  expensive  luxury,  nothing 


more,  was  brought  home  from  a  Kansas 
City  school  in  order  that  another  slice 
might  be  cut  in  the  Broken  S  payroll. 

So  far  sheep  had  not  paid  G.  B.  Con- 
way.  The  foreman  complained  that  the 
wolves  were  killing  the  sheep;  wolf- 
proof  fence  was  strongly  urged.  Wolf- 
proof  fences  cost  a  lot  of  money,  which 
was  the  one  thing  old  "G.  B."  didn't 
have.  He  made  an  inspection  trip,  and 
came  back  convinced  that  there  was 
something  wrong  with  the  foreman.  He 
didn't  know  much  about  sheep;  but  he 
knew  a  mighty  lot  about  men,  did  old 
G.  B.  Conway. 

That  was  when  Billy  had  made  the 
big  mistake  of  his  life,  as  it  looked  to 
him  on  that  first  dreary  morning  of  his 
arrival  at  the  sheep  ranch.  He  had 
called  the  world  on  a  bet  that  he  could 
make  that  sheep  ranch  pay.  Old  "G.  B." 
had  a  hard  time  concealing  the  grin  that 
threatened  to  do  wonders  to  those  sun- 
dried  features,  at  a  sign  that  the  boy 
was  even  the  thinnest  sliver  from  the 
old  block.  The  old  man  clinched  the 
deal  at  once.  Wrote  Slump  Bean  that 
he  would  be  relieved  of  the  sheep  ranch 
on  a  certain  date  by  his  son,  Billy, 
— and  waited. 

His  car  parked  under  the  leaky  shed, 
Billy  Conway  ploughed  through  the 
slush  and  mud  to  the  back  door  of  the 
shack  and  was  about  to  push  open  the 
door  and  enter  when  his  attention  was 
drawn  to  the  tent  area  by  a  commotion 
that  sounded  like  a  mixture  of  all  the. 
wild  animal  yelps  his  memory  cata- 
logued. 

Slump  Bean  beating  his  dog.  The 
shaggy,  cat-headed  beast  cringed  and 
snarled  by  turns,  and  the  little  rabbit 
eyes  gleamed  down  with  fear  and  hatred. 
The  man's  narrow  shoulders  slumped 
down  into  the  big,  powerful  frame  and" 
the  turtle  neck  threw  the  head  forward, 
giving  a  grotesque  appearance.  The  eyes 
slunk  cowardly  back  into  the  head, 
hating. 

"Mixed  breeds,  both  of  'em,"  thought 
Billy,  "and  full  of  yellow  streaks." 

Before  leaving  the  cowed  dog,  Slump 
Bean  ground  his  boot  heal  on  his  head. 
Crowed  as  Ire  came  up  to  Billy,  offering 
his  hand : 

"Larn  'im  to  stay  in  when  I  say  so." 

Billy,  sickened  at  the  scene  he  hadj 
witnessed,  replied  hotly: 

"You're  fired.     Git  out!" 

As  the  door  to  the  shack  banged  to 
behind  Billy,  Slump  Bean  turned  back' 
to  the  old  Mexican  who  was  giving  first 
aid  to  the  whimpering  dog.  His  face 
became  hideous  with  humorous  cunning. 

"That's  right,  Juan,"  he  said,  "fix  'im 
up.  We're  gonna  need  'im  again  soon.'";j 
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i'T'M  sorry   Conway,"    repeated  Mer- 

•*.  kelson,  president  of  the  First  Na- 
tional Hank  of  Round  Hill.  "It's  as  I 
explained  before.  You  haven't  a  collat- 
eral interest  in  the  sheep  ranch  and  we've 
been  compelled  to  stop  carrying  the 
cowmen " 

"But  if  the  banks  all  do  that,"  Billy 
impulsively  broke  in,  "it's  going  to  break 
practically  every  cowman  in  the 
country!" 

"We  deeply  regret  the  necessity  for 
the  decision,"  quietly  replied  the  banker, 
but  we  feel  that  it  will  be  less  calamit- 
ous to  the  country  for  the  cattlemen  to 
go  broke  than  for  the  banks  to  do  so." 

Billy  didn't  wait  to  be  bowed  out. 
At  the  outer  door  of  the  bank  he  came 
face  to  face  with  Slump  Bean.  Their 
first  meeting  since  that  morning  at  the 
sheep  ranch  nearly  a  year  ago.  Shortly 
after  his  dismissal  from  the  Conway 
sheep  ranch,  Slump  had  made  a  little 
trip  down  into  Old  Mexico;  returned 
and  bought,  cash  down,  the  Miller  place, 
adjoining  the  Conways'  on  the  east.  Best 
improved  sheep  ranch  in  the  country, 
all  under  wolf-proof  fencing. 

Arrogance  had  taken  the  place  of  the 
whine  in  Slump's  voice.  The  lurking 
fear  in  the  deep-set  eyes  was  glazed  over 
with  bluff.  When  Billy  would  have 
passed  him  without  sign  of  recognition, 
Slump  called  out  in  a  rude  sneering 
tone,  for  the  benefit  of  the  bystanders: 

"Notice  you  ain't  done  so  much 
better'n  I  done  'thout  that  wolf-proofing, 
Conway!" 

Billy  was  hungry  for  trouble.  Needed 
an  outlet  for  the  accumulation  of  grouch 
in  his  system.  Quicker  than  thought 
his  hard  fist  landed  where  the  man's 
chin  would  have  been  had  he  possessed 
one,  and  it  carried  the  full  weight  of 
Billy's  big  athletic  figure  behind  it. 
Loose  boards  in  the  plank  sidewalk 
clattered  as  Slump  Bean  sprawled  out, 
taking  the  count. 

Without  having  spoken  a  word,  Billy 
turned  and  walked  away  from  the  fast- 
gathering,  well-satisfied,  mixed  crowd. 

"One  helluva  jackass!"  he  told  him- 
self, with  deep  disgust,  as  he  paid  his 
fine  with  the  meager  funds  on  hand, 
which  were  originally  intended  to  buy 
provisions  for  the  sheep  ranch. 

Old  "G.  B."  had  been  specific  about 
"No  borrowing  money  in  that  sheep 
country."  But  with  sheep  disappearing 
at  the  rate  they  had  during  the  past 
two  weeks,  Billy  had  been  unwilling  to 
admit  to  his  father  that  he  too  had 
failed  with  traps  and  poison,  so  had 
made  an  attempt  to  get  money  for  wolf- 
proofing  locally.  He  was  ready  to  admit 
his  mistake.  Not  ready  to  "quit,"  how- 
ever. 

He  decided  that  he  wouldn't  go  back 
to  that  godforsaken  hole  tonight.  It 


was  beginning  to  rain.  What  a 
country!  It  never  did  anything  but 
rain ;  and  if  it  wasn't  raining,  it  was 
threatening. 

Rearing  the  straight-backed  chair  on 
its  hind  legs,  Billy  Conway  braced  mud- 
soaked  boots  against  the  big  wood  stove 
which  elbowed  its  way  to  the  center  of 
the  bleak  lobby  of  Round  Hill's  one  and 
only  hotel,  and  scanned  a  week-old 
Kansas  City  Star. 

An  echo  from  his  school  days  was 
an  item  about  the  brilliant  function 
given  by  "Peggy,"  of  the  Old  Crowd, 
in  honor  of  the  "beautiful  English  girl, 
Elyria  West." 

"Elyria  West!  I'd  like  to  see  the 
combination  of  girl  that  goes  with  that 
name,"  mused  Billy. 

Just  then,  gay,  trivial  words,  riding  on 
the  sound  waves  of  a  voice  full  of  little 
tunes,  fluttered  across  the  rusty  old 
stove  to  where  Billy  sat  behind  his 
paper  in  the  half  shadows  of  the  kerosene 
lighting  system.  He  cautiously  raised  his 
eyes  to  the  top  edge  of  the  paper.  The 
voice  came  from  none  of  those  within 
the  radius  of  Bill's  eyes:  sheep  men,  oil 
men,  aged  tourists.  Obviously  she  was 
behind  the  stovepipe,  and  belonged  in 
some  manner,  to  the  two  gentlemen  on 
her  right  and  left,  quite  obviously  not 
locals. 

"That's  the  voice  to  go  with  this 
name,"  Billy  decided.  Again  he  men- 
tally listened  to  the  music  of  "Elyria 
West." 

Suddenly  the  hotel  was  thrown  into 
a  panic  by  that  voice  raised  in  a  scream 
of  terror,  which  trailed  off  into  excited 
babbles : 

"That  horrible  man  ....  he  was 

there  ....  at  the  window Oh, 

don't  let  him  get  away  ....  it  was  he, 
I  tell  you  ....  I  know  ....  I  know 
....  please,  please  hur-ry  .  .  .  !" 

Satisfied  that  her  men  were  hot  on 
the  trail  of  the  face  she  had  seen  at  the 
window,  the  girl  turned  back  from  the 
door  just  as  Billy  came  up,  after 
struggling  through  the  jam  of  the  merely 
curious.  He  stared  Blocked  her  path- 
way. Unpardonable.  "You're  Miss 
Case!"  Billy  blurted  out  eagerly. 

"And  you,  are  Mr.  Stupidity," 
mocked  the  girl,  gesturing  Billy  disdain- 
fully from  her. 

She  heard  no  similarity  in  the  Texan's 
pronunciation  of  her  dead  aunt's  name, 
Kerce,  to  that  of  Case,  although  the  old 
lady's  extremely  English  pronunciation 
of  the  name  had  sounded  like  that  to 
the  citizens  of  Round  Hill. 

With  snatchy  apology,  Billy  dodged 
out  the  door  after  the  man-hunters.  He 
saw  two  cars  whizzing  out  of  town  at 
the  lower  corner  of  main  street.  He 
jumped  into  his  roadster  and  followed. 
All  roads  leading  out  of  Round  Hill  had 
their  ups  and  downs.  Sheep,  calling  for 


bumper  gates,  and  the  elements,  gener- 
ally wet,  regulated  the  speed  limit. 

About  five  or  six  miles  out  of  town, 
grinding  brakes  ahead  warned  Billy.  He 
ran  ahead  to  where  the  two  men  from 
the  hotel  were  using  a  searchlight  on 
the  deserted  car  in  front  of  them. 

"Gentlemen,  I  know  this  car,"  Billy 
addressed  the  strangers.  "The  man  you 
want  seems  to  have  taken  the  short  cut 
to  his  place  through  my  pasture  here — 
my  name's  Conway — if  we  don't  nab  'im 
before  he  gets  entrenched  there  behind 
that  murderous  Mexican  and  mixed- 
breed  dog  of  his,  he'll  give  us  trouble 
a-plenty,  I  can  tell  you." 

"Lead  off!"  shortly  replied  the  man 
with  the  flashlight  —  presumably  the 
leader. 

Billy  led  off,  a  little  peevish,  however, 
at  the  scant  courtesy  shown  his  willing- 
ness to  help.  It  wasn't  exactly  a  plea- 
sure trip  on  his  part,  he'd  like  to  tell 
these  smart-aleck  easterners. 

Suddenly  Billy  stopped  short  in  his 
tracks  and  signaled  the  men.  Listened. 
Against  the  walls  of  gray  fog  a  muffled 
pounding  came  to  his  ears.  Running 
sheep.  Far  away — nearer — near — pite- 
ous bleating.  Crashing  brush  and  tear- 
ing flesh,  the  sheep  swept  by.  When  the 
men  moved  forward,  Billy  again  noise- 
lessly stopped  them.  Into  the  glare  of 
the  flashlight  charged  a  red-mouthed, 
frothing  canine ;  the  eyes  burned  with 
an  uncanny  hatred.  A  bullet  from 
Bill's  automatic  stopped  the  killer  not 
a  second  too  soon. 

"Why  the  devil  did  you  shoot  ?"  scath- 
ingly reprimanded  the  leader.  "What's 
a  few  sheep  compared  to  advertising  our 
whereabouts  to  the  fugitive  .  .  .  ." 

"Sheep,  hell!"  snapped  Billy.  "That 
beast  would  have  had  you  by  the  throat 
in  another  half  second.  He's  got  a 

special  grudge  against  man Besides 

that  eliminates  a  good  percentage  of  our 
troubles  when  we  find  the  man." 

"Oh,  so  that's  the  dog  you  spoke  of!" 
apologetically  replied  the  man. 

"Yep,"  Billy  answered  shortly. 

After  an  interval  of  silently  trudging 
over  all  sorts  of  ground,  through  brush 
and  mud  and  water,  Billy  cautioned  that 
the  fence  should  be  near.  The  flashlight 
brought  into  use  proved  the  local  man's 
instinct  to  be  true.  The  fence  was  less 
than  ten  feet  away;  also,  a  few  feet 
farther  down  the  fence  line,  a  man  wa> 
stretched  on  the  ground.  None  except 
Billy  picked  up  this  detail  in  the  light's 
quick  darts  into  the  gloom. 

"There's  your  man  ....  caught  in 
one  of  my  wolf  traps!"  he  shouted  gay- 
ly.  "Let's  have  plenty  of  light  now, 
Cap'nl" 

The  need  having  passed  for  the  deep 
silence  he  had  kept  since  first  the  vibra- 
tion, later  the  sound  of  footsteps  warned 
(Continued  on  Page  157) 
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OXCK  for  all  his  equality  was 
established.  When  the  Sophie 
Sutherland  reached  Japan,  Victor 
and  Axel,  two  of  Jack's  shipmates,  pro- 
posed that  all  have  just  one  drink  for 
oldtimes'  sake.  And  since  he  was  never 
averse  to  showing  himself  a  good  sport, 
he  agreed  with  these  two  old-time 
"roughs"  and  went  the  limit.  However, 
the  voyage  of  fifty-one  days  had  been 
sufficient  to  work  all  the  alcohol  out 
of  his  system  and  he  says  that  he  had 
no  desire  for  a  drink.  "But,"  his  phil- 
osophy ran,  "could  I  decline  to  drink 
with  these  two  chesty  shipmates?  Drink- 
ing together,  glass  in  hand,  put  the  seal 
on  comradeship.  It  was  the  way  of 
life.  Our  teetotaler  owner-captain  was 
laughed  at,  and  sneered  at,  by  all  of 
us  because  of  his  teetotalism.  I  didn't 
in  the  least  want  a  drink,  but  I  did 
want  to  be  a  good  fellow  and  a  good 
comrade." 

The  seven  months  sealing  expedition 
to  the  coasts  of  Japan  was  a  great  event 
in  the  life  of  London.  Besides  the  above 
mentioned  episodes  he  experienced 
others  more  thrilling  and  far  more  dan- 
gerous. The  good  fellowship  in  drink 
was  repeated  more  than  once,  and  every 
day  life,  to  him,  was  full  to  the  brim. 
He  was  living  the  life  of  rorrance  which 
he  had  been  reading  about  in  books. 
It  all  seemed  so  wonderful.  Japan  was 
a  land  full  of  strange  sights  to  him. 
For  instance,  he  describes  the  Japanese 
girls  as  "little  bits  of  things  off  a  fan." 

The  sealing  over,  the  Sophie  Suther- 
land once  more  passed  back  through  the 
Golden  Gate.  Not,  however,  with  Jack 
London,  the  youth.  He  was  now  Jack 
London,  the  full-grown  man — a  rough, 
weather-beaten  seaman — who  had  prov- 
ed himself  more  than  an  equal  of  any 
member  of  the  ship's  crew. 

There  was  no  long  vacation  for  him 
after  he  landed  back  in  San  Francisco. 
He  turned  his  hard-earned  wages  over 
to  the  family  and  went  about  in  search 
of  a  "job."  He  tried  several  things, 
all  of  them  hard  labor,  carrying  with  it 
the  same  machine-like  toil  and  monot- 
ony which  he  had  experienced  in  the 
cannery,  the  laundry,  and  other  similar 
places.  Some  of  his  people  and  friends 
wanted  him  to  "settle  down"  and  "learn 
a  trade."  But  somehow  such  phrases 
irritated  him.  He  was  more  restless 
than  ever,  and  not  nearly  so  ready  to 
"settle  down"  now  as  he  was  before. 
"He  had  only  one  life:  there  were  more 
varied  experiences  than  he  could  ever 
get  around  to,"  says  Charmian  London. 
And  "1  was  so  made  that  I  could  not 
work  all  my  life  on  one  shift,"  he  says. 

So   we   find   him   again   in   the   throes 
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of  conflict,  in  rebellion  against  slave- 
like  labor,  seeking  an  opportunity  where- 
by he  might  run  away  from  it  all,  and 
find  the  life  which  he  so  much  longed 
for — Romance  and  Adventure. 

With  one  who  is  possessed  with  such 
a  restless  and  rebellious  disposition, 
there  is  usually  a  way  of  escape.  If 
one  is  not  already  provided,  he  will 
make  one  of  his  own  accord.  It  so  hap- 
pened in  London's  case  that  he  found 
a  way  of  escape  which  fit  in  pretty  well 
with  his  own  manner  of  action  and  of 
thinking  at  this  time.  There  was  a 


Chfirmitin  London 

great  industrial  emb-irras  ment  and  suf- 
fering of  the  working  classes  during  the 
winter  of  1893-4.  The  business  depres- 
sion of  1893  had  thrown  hundreds  of 
thousands  out  of  employment,  causing 
great  distress  and  taxing  the  relief 
agencies  in  the  large  manufacturing  cen- 
ters to  the  utmost.  Never  before  had 
the  evil  of  unemployment  been  so  wide- 
spread in  the  United  States.  The  spirit 
of  discontent  became  general.  Agitators 
devised  striking  and  sensational  meth- 
ods to  attract  attention  to  reform  prop- 
aganda ;  and,  as  public  opinion  became 
apprehensive,  undue  emphasis  was  placed 
upon  incidents  in  themselves  of  little 
importance.  Of  this  character  was  the 
march  of  several  bodies  of  unemployed 
upon  Washington,  in  the  spring  of  1894. 
The  principle  leader  in  this  movement 
was  Jacob  S.  Coxey,  a  successful  busi- 
ness man  of  Ohio,  who  drew  up,  in 


1892,  a  plan  for  the  improvement  of 
roads  throughout  the  United  States,  the 
expense  of  which  was  to  be  met  out  of 
an  issue  of  $500,000,000.00  of  legal 
tender  notes.  A  double  object  was  to 
be  gained — the  making  of  work  and  the 
expansion  of  the  monetary  medium. 

Coxey  gathered  together  one  hundred 
unemployed  men  to  march  from  Mas- 
silon,  Ohio,  to  Washington  for  the  pur- 
pose of  presenting  a  petition  to  Congress 
to  pass  a  good- roads  bill  and  a  non- 
interest-bearing  bond  bill.  These  one 
hundred  men  were  escorted  by  forty- 
three  reporters.  Coxey's  men  or  army 
were  to  be  met  in  Washington  by  what! 
is  known  as  Kelly's  Famous  Industrial 
Army,  which  was  marching  from  the 
Pacific  Coast.  Both  these  armies  were 
supposed  to  reach  Washington  at  the 
same  time  in  order  that  they  might 
stage  a  big  sensational  and  impressive 
show.  But  the  march  from  the  Pacific 
was  too  long  and  tedious  for  these  ill- 
fed  and  scantily  dressed  laborers,  and 
scarcely  a  single  one  of  them  ever 
reached  Washington.  Coxey  was  not 
so  unfortunate  with  his  men.  They  all 
got  to  the  Capitol  and  created  a  great 
sensation.  The  men,  however,  were 
luckier  than  their  general.  Coxey  and 
two  of  his  assistants  were  arrested  foi 
letting  their  men  trample  the  lawns 
around  the  Capitol  and  sentenced  tc 
jail  for  a  period  of  twenty  days.  This 
broke  up  the  whole  affair  and  the  men 
disbanded. 

Jack  London  joined  Kelly's  Army  and 
was  made  one  of  its  Captains.  This 
sort  of  promotion  was  not  one  that  would 
make  a  man  feel  so  proud,  but  it  fur- 
nished Jack  a  good  chance  to  enter  an- 
other new  field  of  adventure.  Also  the 
purpose  of  the  Army  seemed  to  fit  ir 
with  his  philosophy  concerning  laboi 
and  capital.  Therefore  he  joined  this 
ragged,  so-called  gang  of  would-be  re- 
formers and  left  Oakland,  California 
for  the  east. 

After  several  days  of  hard  marching 
he  grew  tired  of  the  slow  and  wear) 
tramping  on  foot,  and  decided  to  tak< 
his  chances  in  making  the  remainder  o)< 
the  journey  "on  the  rods."  The  monot- 
onous tramping  was  far  too  slow  foi 
him;  besides  there  was  scarcely  any  ad- 
venture or  romance  in  it.  So,  after  du» 
consideration,  he  resigned  his  positior 
in  the  Army  in  order  that  he  might  se 
cure  a  faster  and  more  comfortable 
means  of  travel,  no  matter  how  danger 
ous  the  risk.  His  experience  as  i 
"hobo"  started  right  here,  and  for  sev- 
eral months  following  he  made  this  sort 
of  life  his  profession.  He  visited  all 
the  larger  cities;  New  York,  Philadel-! 
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pliia,  Boston,  Baltimore;  and  also  Can- 
ada. He  had  many  narrow  escapes  with 
his  life  while  he  was  traveling  from 
city  to  city  beneath  the  swiftly  moving 
freight  and  passenger  trains,  and  he 
neared  the  point  of  starvation  more 
than  once.  He  slipped  along  the  back 
alleys  to  kitchen  doors  to  beg  something 
to  eat  from  women,  who  could  not  eas- 
ily ignore  the  anxious  pleadings  of  this 
young  hoy  for  food.  Hundreds  of 
mothers'  hearts  must  have  been  filled 
with  tender  affection  for  him  as  he  stood 
before  them,  half-abashed,  asking  for  a 
piece  of  bread. 

The  Rriiirl,  as  he  called  these  several 
months  of  "hoboing,"  taught  him  main 
interesting  things.  The  life  he  lived 
and  the  life  which  he  saw  in  the  big 
cities  furnished  good  material  for  many 
of  his  subsequent  writings.  The  many 
hard  kicks  which  he  himself  received 
while  "on  the  road,"  and  which  he  saw 
others  receive,  confirmed  him  more  than 
ever  in  his  convictions  that  all  the  use 
society  had  for  the  poor  was  to  make 
slaves  of  them.  These  poor  "work- 
beasts  "  (meaning  the  laboring  class) 
the  capitalists  held  as  their  property. 
They  used  them  for  their  own  gains,  and 
whenever  they  failed  to  enrich  the 
pockets  of  the  capitalists,  they  were 
kicked  into  the  gutter  or  sent  to  jail. 
Such  things  Jack  London  not  only  saw 
with  his  own  eyes,  but  he  also  experi- 
enced them.  His  own  writings  best  re- 
veal his  complete  disgust  and  revolt 
against  such  inhuman  treatment  and  in- 
justice of  society. 

When  he  returned  to  California  from 
his  "life  on  the  road,"  it  was  with  new 
visions  and  new  purposes.  From  now 
on  he  would  use  his  brain  instead  of 
his  body.  He  had  learned  that  there 
could  be  no  real  success  without  a  well 
trained  mind.  So  immediately  on  his 
return  he  completely  buried  himself  in 
his  studies  and  reading  for  the  next  sev- 
eral months.  He  devoured  books  by  the 
bushels,  and  by  the  time  that  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  opened  the  next 
year  he  had  studied  and  read  enough, 
together  with  some  tutoring  which  he 
had  received,  so  that  he  successfully 
passed  the  entrance  examinations,  after 
having  gone  not  much  more  than  half- 
way through  the  high  school  course.  He 
had  showed  surprising  ability  in  high 
school,  and  now  when  he  entered  the 
University,  he  astonished  not  only  the 
students  but  his  professors  as  well,  with 
his  mastery  of  subject  matter.  He  took 
more  courses  than  he  was  required  to 
take,  all  of  which  he  simply  devoured. 
The  English  courses  did  not  seem  to 
help  him  much,  neither  did  he  like  them ; 
but  biology  and  other  similar  scientific 
subjects  he  enjoyed  very  much. 

The  University  life  was  a  disappoint- 
ment to  him.  He  was  far  from  being 


satisfied  with  what  he  was  learning.  Not 
many  of  the  things  which  he  studied 
seemed  to  be  rilling  his  inward  hunger. 
What  he  wanted  was  that  which  would 
fastest  polish  his  mind,  but  these  cut 
and  dried  courses  in  college  did  not 
seem  to  enrich  him  much  in  this  way. 
Such  a  way  to  success  was  too  slow  and 
long  drawn  out.  The  god  of  romance 
\\as  calling  him,  and  there  was  but  little 
romance  here.  He  had  always  wanted 
to  be  a  college  man,  and  now  since  he 
had  that  privilege  it  did  not  satisfy  him ; 
neither  did  it  bring  the  results  that  he 
had  so  much  hoped  for.  Therefore,  he 
again  \\as  in  rebellion  against  another 
machine-like  life,  seeking  for  any  loop- 
hole whereby  he  might  make  his  escape. 

The  great  Klondike  gold  rush  came 
in  1897,  the  same  year  Jack  was  in  the 
University.  Everybody  suddenly  caught 
the  gold  fever.  Hundreds  of  men  were 
staking  all  their  fortunes  in  the  great 
adventure  into  the  gold  fields.  Daily, 
men  were  spending  thousands  of  dollars 
to  purchase  supplies  and  complete  out- 
fits for  a  gambling  trip  into  the  cold 
northlands.  The  fever  was  very  con- 
tagious, and  since  Jack  was  in  some- 
what of  a  weakened  mental  condition 
from  his  half-year's  exposure  to  the  Uni- 
versity, he  also  fell  victim.  He  threw 
"college  career"  to  the  winds,  and  be- 
gan to  think  of  some  plan  whereby  Ii2 
might  be  counted  among  the  number 
of  adventurers  in  the  hectic  rush  to  the 
Alaskan  gold  fields.  "It  was  Klondike 
or  bust.  But  how,  how,  HOW?"  He 
had  no  money,  and  it  took  much  money 
to  purchase  everything  needed  for  this 
expedition.  It  was  not  in  his  nature 
to  give  up,  once  he  had  undertaken  to 
accomplish  a  task.  He  was  going.  This 
was  settled  in  his  mind ;  how,  he  did  not 
see,  but  he  felt  that  some  way  would 
open  to  him. 

After  several  days  of  anguish  in 
search  of  "some  one  reckless  enough  to 
grubstake  him  into  the  Arctic,"  he 
found 'that  his  brother-in-law  had  fallen 
a  helpless  victim  to  the  gold-fever,  and 
boldly  announcing  his  own  intention  of 
Klondike  or  bust.  He  furthermore 
agreed  that  if  Jack  would  trade  the 
benefit  of  his  youth  and  experience  and 
see  him  through,  he  should  be  grub- 
staked  in  partnership. 

So  Jack  London,  as  fortune  would 
have  it,  went  to  Klondike.  How  much 
the  world  would  have  missed  had  he 
not  gone!  The  generations  to  come  will 
read  about  the  adventures  contained  in 
these  matchless  stories  of  the  "great  out- 
door-wild," and  the  deeds  of  his  heroes 
will  be  the  constant  enjoyment  of  mil- 
lions of  lovers  of  outdoor  life.  And. 
too,  in  everyone  of  the  e  stories  the 
reader  cannot  help  but  recognize  Jack 
London,  himself  the  great  hero. 


Jack  London 

THE  WAY  WITH  LIFE 

"When   1   consider  life,   't   is  all  a  cheat. 
Yet   fool'd    with   hope,  men   favor  the  deceit  ; 
Trust   on.   and   think   tomorrow  will    repay. 
Tomorrow's  falser   than    the   former  day ; 
Lies    worse,    and    while    it    says   we    shall    be 

blest 
With     some     new    joys,     cuts    off    what     we 

possesst. 
Strange     cozenage !     None     would     live     past 

years   again. 

Yet  all  hope  pleasure  in  what    yet  remain  ; 
And   from   the  dregs  of  life   think   to  receive 
What  first  sprightly  running  could  not  give.* 

Perhaps  to  most  men  the  greater  part 
of  life  is  only  a  tragedy.  Here  and 
there  are  a  few  sunny  spots,  just  enough, 
however,  to  give  us  encouragement  and 
to  make  us  want  to  live.  For  every 
happy  moment  in  our  existence  we  have 
a  thousand  unhappy  ones.  The  only 
reason  that  we  desire  to  live  is  that  we 
have  a  taste  of  these  happy  moments. 
Just  as  the  miner  sifts  tons  and  tons 
of  dirt  in  order  that  he  may  gain  an 
ounce  of  gold,  we  sift  the  chaff  of  life 
for  days,  weeks,  and  months  sometimes 
in  order  that  we  may  have  a  few  mo- 
ments of  real  happiness.  One  moment 
of  real  happiness  makes  us  forget  the 
other  thousands  of  tragical  ones.  We 
remember  only  the  joys  in  life;  we  for- 
get the  sorrows.  The  reason  that  we 
are  willing  to  pay  so  dourly  for  happi- 
ness is  that  we  are  so  keenly  aware  of 
the  scarcity  of  joy.  We  are  constantly 
searching  for  the  things  which  will 
bring  us  greater  enjoyment  and  more 
pleasurable  satisfaction.  In  each  of  us 
there  is  an  innate  desire  to  live — to  live 
life  complete,  full,  and  free.  However, 
such  a  desire  never  reaches  it>  full  frui- 

( Continued  on  Page  141) 
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rpHERE  was  a  roll-top,  highly  pol- 
A  ished  mahogany  desk  placed  in  a  con- 
spicuous place,  upon  which  there  ap- 
peared a  plate  whereon  was  inscribed 
"Mr.  Parrott,"  in  the  lobby  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  San  Francisco.  It 
was  the  Senator's  practice,  upon  leaving 
his  house  in  the  morning,  to  go  direct 
to  the  bank.  After  he  had  spent  a  short 
time  there,  he  then  turned  to  his  polit- 
ical affairs  during  the  balance  of  the 
day. 

This  morning  he  deviated  from  his 
usual  practice.  As  soon  as  he  finished 
his  breakfast  he  drove  to  the  Golden 
Bar. 

He  sank  down  in  his  leather  chair. 
He  was  nervous  and  uneasy.  Duray 
had  given  him  a  detailed  narrative  of 
her  rescue  at  the  very  last  minute,  and 
so  vividly  had  she  portrayed  it  that  he 
was  badly  shaken.  His  nerve  and  self- 
reliance  deserted  him. 

"What's  up,  Senator?"  exclaimed  Joe 
Madigan,  entering  in  his  usual  breezy 
manner.  "You're  around  early."  "For 
the  love  of  Mike,  man,  what's  the  mat- 
ter? Bank  busted?  Have  you  seen  a 
ghost.  Are  you  sick — you  look." 

"Something  worse  than  anything 
you've  mentioned,  Joe,"  replied  the 
Senator. 

"The   devil   is  to    pay   and   no   pitch 

,, 
pot. 

"Worse'n  that,  Joe,  worse'n  that," 
returned  the  Senator. 

There  was  a  moment  of  intense  si- 
lence, then  the  Senator  began.  "Joe, 
you  know  my  daughter  is  the  one  object 
of  my  affections.  Without  her  my  life 
would  be  a  blank.  This  morning  she 
was  saved  from  a  violent  death.  Yes, 
Joe,  because  of  that  gap  beneath  Tele- 
graph Hill,  I've  never  closed  up  and 
saved  by  Sheffield  at  the  risk  of  his  life." 
He  covered  his  eyes  momentarily  then 
continued,  "To  him  I'm  indebted  as  I 
was  never  indebted  to  any  man.  Do  you 
know  that  during  my  life  as  a  boy  and 
man  I've  never  felt  under  obligation  to 
anyone.  I've  bought  and  paid  for  every 
favor  I've  received.  I'm  under  obliga- 
tions to  Sheffield,  the  one  man  of  all 
others  that  stands  in  my  way,  and  who 
today  controls  the  political  situation  of 
this  State.  You  know  him,  Joe;  and 
I've  thought  you  might  be  able  to  sug- 
gest something.  Perhaps  we  might  be 
able  to  make  some  kind  of  a  compro- 
mise. If  we  could  make  a  deal  with 
him,  I  wouldn't  hesitate  to  throw  Mod- 
hy  down  if  necessary." 

"Yes,  I  know  him  pretty  well,"  re- 
plied Madigan,  "and  he's  too  straight 
to  make  a  successful  politician.  You 
couldn't  make  any  deal  with  him  that 
would  require  him  to  throw  down  any 


The  Master 
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of  his  supporters  or  compromise  the 
principles  he  stands  for,  if  it  would  land 
him  in  the  President's  chair.  That's 
Sheffield.  No,  Senator,  it's  no  use  to 
tack  that  boat  on  that  course.  She'll 
ship  water  and  flounder." 

"You're  sure  of  that  Joe?  I  want  to 
give  the  boy  a  chance  ...  I  don't  want 
to  make  a  mistake." 

"Take  it  from  me,  you  can't  either 
drive  him,  buy  him,  or  scare  him.  He's 
a  funny  cuss,  Senator,  and  I  don't  know 
where  you'll  find  another  like  him. 
What  he's  thinking  of  taking  these  ideas 
into  politics  .  .  .  And  yet,"  he  added  re- 
flectively, "you  can't  help  admiring  him 
when  you  come  to  know  him." 

"Admire  him!"  echoed  the  Senator. 
"I  tell  you  he's  a  lone,  lost  sheep  run- 
ning with  a  pack  of  wolves.  I  wish  I 
could  cut  his  eyeteeth  for  him  without 
breaking  his  neck." 

"His  eyeteeth  are  cut,"  interposed 
Madigan,  "but  they  are  of  a  different 
kind  than  we've  been  in  the  habit  of 
seeing.  But  he's  a  man,  you  know  Sena- 
tor, and  I  imagine  his  new  client  is 
getting  along  pretty  well  with  him.  It's 
tonight  the  little  scandal  is  pulled  isn't 
it?  The  people  won't  think  so  nice  of 
him  after  that  gets  out." 

"That's  what's  troubling  me,  Joe.  I 
can't  do  it  just  now."  The  hard  look 
faded  from  his  eyes,  his  hands  shook, 
while  drops  of  perspiration  again  com- 
menced to  gather  upon  his  forehead. 

"You  see  that  woman  and  tell  her 
the  trip  must  be  postponed  until  she 
hears  from  me."  He  sat  meditating  for 
the  moment.  "Now,  Joe  I'm  going  over 
to  see  that  scamp." 

WHEN  Senator  Parrott  arrived  at 
Sheffield's  office,  he  was  in  court. 
"Just  tell  him  the  Senator  called  and 
I'll  call  again  this  afternoon.  But  when 
he  called  again,  he  was  told  Mr.  Shef- 
field had  just  left  the  city  to  be  absent 
several  days.  Parrott  bowed  and  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  the  private  room  of 
the  Golden  Bar.  He  did  not  wait  to 
be  seated  but  gave  the  call  bell  a  violent 
pound.  "Go  at  once  and  see  if  the 
Madame  is  in  her  hotel."  There  was 
five  minutes  of  utter  agony  and  then  the 
Senator  fell  quite  limp  in  the  leather 
covered  chair  when  the  word  came  back 
that  the  Madame  had  just  left  the  city 
and  had  left  no  word  as  to  when  she 
would  return. 

/"iN  THE  way  to  their  destination 
^-'  the  Madame  was  unusually  talka- 
tive and  somehow  Sheffield  found  him- 
self relating  the  morning's  experience, 
word  for  word.  She  listened  attentively 


and  when  he  had  finished  she  was  quite 
pale.  "Have  you  seen  the  Senator  since 
you  rescued  his  daughter?" 

"He  called  at  my  office  this  morn- 
ing," he  replied,  "but  I  was  out  and  he 
left  word  that  he  would  call  again  this 
afternoon." 

"I  am  very,  very,  very  sorry  you  did 
not  see  him."  She  was  very  thought- 
ful. "I  wish  we  had  waited  until  the 
evening  train." 

Their  conversation  ran  into  politics, 
into  spiritualism,  into  the  proposed  im- 
provements of  San  Francisco  and  to 
fate.  They  talked  of  the  Senator,  Shef- 
field with  all  his  knowledge  of  politics, 
the  Madame  with  a  keener  sense  of  the 
Senator's  soul. 

"What  are  men's  lives  anyway,"  she 
said  thoughtfully,  "but  like  waves 
washing  up  on  the  shore,  running  up 
each  other's  backs,  yielding  to  an  in- 
evitable j  barrier."  She  lowered  her 
eyes  "I'm  sorry,  so  sorry  you  didn't  see 
the  Senator  before  we  left." 

There  was  silence  and  then  she  spoke 
again.  I  am  going  to  tell  you  some- 
thing. When  in  our  meditations  we 
think  of  things  that  produce  regrets  and 
heartaches  but  at  the  same  time  soothe 
and  inspire  us,  we  may  be  sure  that  our 
thoughts  are  traveling  along  a  pathway 
that  will  broaden  out  into  a  highway 
over  which  we  may  safely  travel  to  the 
end." 

"I've  come  to  think  you  should  be 
managing  my  campaign  with  your  philo- 
sophy," he  laughed  as  they  entered  the 
hotel  that  evening  for  dinner. 

"Don't  you  know,"  she  inquired  in  a 
low,  even  voice,  "that  women  have  al- 
ways controlled  the  destiny  of  men;  that 
some  woman  is  usually  behind  the  throne 
upon  which  sits  the  man,  and  ever  di- 
rects and  controls  him,  and,  as  a  rule 
she  either  makes  or  breaks  him?  Do 
you  not  know  that  when  she  makes  him 
it  is  because  she  loves  him  and  adores 
him,  because  she  lives  for  him  and  for 
no  one  else — because  he  is  her  very  life, 
and  for  him  she  is  willing  to  sacrifice 
everything,  even  her  honor?  And  don't 
you  know  that  when  she  breaks,  ruins, 
and  wrecks  him,  it  is  because  she  either 
hates  the  man,  or  all  of  his  kind,  and 
has  good  reasons  for  doing  so?  If  you 
do  or  do  not  know  that,  I  do;  and  I 
have  acquired  that  from  actual  experi- 
ence. Do  you  know  that  in  the  years 
to  come  you  will  look  upon  this  day  as 
the  turning  point  in  your  life  and  that 
everything  lays  in  my  hands  to  make  or 
break  you?" 

Sheffield  looked  at  her  intently.   Shei 
was  pale   white,   her  eyes   were  starry. 
"You    are    mad,    your    legal    entangle- 
( Continued  on  Page  141) 
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The  Legend  of  Hawaii's  First  Fire 


THE  aboriginal  peoples'  discovery 
of  the  secret  of  fire  making  has 
long  been  the  subject  of  inter- 
ested study  by  scientists.  ;i  study  fraught 
with  much  speculation,  conflicting  leg- 
ends and  folk  tales. 

Despite  the  fact  that  there  was  no 
written  language  prior  to  the  coming  of 
the  white  man,  in  Hawaii,  all  early 
legends  and  historical  accounts  have 
come  down  by  word  of  mouth,  for  ages. 
The  legend  of  the  discovery  of  fire  mak- 
ing is  the  same  for  each  of  the  several 
islands,  differing  only  in  names  assigned 
to  characters  and  places.  The  legend 
relates : 

Once  there  dwelt  in  caves  on  oppo- 
site sides  of  a  beautiful  valley,  two  old 
women.  One,  whose  Hawaiian  name 
signified  "Small  Shell  of  Wisdom,"  al- 
ways paid  promptly  to  her  feudal 
chieftain  her  allotment  of  tapas  (or 
kapas)  and  mats,  besides  doing  all  of 
her  work,  which  included  the  various 
and  numerous  cave-hold  chores,  fishing 
and  raising  the  taro,  from  which  is  made 
the  necessary  poi,  the  main  "staff  of  her 
life." 

The  other  old  dame's  name  signified 
"Small  Shell  of  Ignorance."  She  to  all 
appearances  was  as  industrious  and 
frugal  as  her  neighbor,  yet  was  never 
known  to  have  a  well-stocked  larder, 
and  was  always  behind  in  her  payments 
of  her  feudal  allotments. 

The  curiosity  of  their  Chief  was 
aroused.  With  little  else  to  occupy  his 
mind,  the  doings  of  his  people  were 
his  constant  thoughts.  Owing  to  his 
high  Chief-hood,  he  was  prevented  from 
personally  investigating,  so  he  expressed 
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in  the  hearing  of  some  of  his  young  sub- 
jects a  desire  to  learn  the  secret,  if  any, 
of  Small  Shell  of  Wisdom's  remarkable 
industry. 

The  Chief  had,  however,  a  shrewd 
suspicion  that  Small  Shell  of  Wisdom 
was  receiving  assistance  from  aumakuas 
or  household  gods,  and  he  feared  to  even 
enter  her  cave  lest  he  incur  the  displeas- 
ure of  those  deities. 

One  of  his  hearers,  a  bright,  vigorous 
young  chap,  being  ambitious  to  gain 
favor  with  the  chief,  decided  to  make 
an  attempt  to  unravel  the  mystery. 

With  great  trepidation  the  young 
man  ventured  upon  his  self-appointed 


mission,  for  more  reasons  than  one,  for 
in  those  days  the  Hawaiians  had  a 
wholesome  respect  for  the  powers  of 
each  and  all  of  the  rather  numerous 
deities  of  the  times,  and  trespassing  upon 
the  preserve  of  even  a  modest  family 
god  was  no  light  matter,  and  was  al- 
ways followed  by  the  respective  prophe- 
sied evil  punishments. 

Ambition  overcoming  his  fear,  the 
young  man  one  night  entered  the  cave 
of  Small  Shell  of  Wisdom,  violently 
trembling  as  he  crawled  through  the 
inky  blackness  for  some  distance,  feel- 
ing his  way  with  great  caution.  Sud- 
denly he  came  to  an  opening,  flooded 
with  light,  and  in  the  center  of  which, 
in  tongue  shape,  blazed  something 
which  might  have  been  a  bit  of  sun.  If 
Small  Shell  of  Wisdom  was  there,  she 
was  completely  obliterated  by  the  bril- 
liant light  blinding  the  unaccustomed 
eyes  of  the  valiant  youth,  who  became 
panic-stricken  at  this  strange  sight,  and 
fled  at  once  to  his  Chief  with  his  weird 
report. 

Small  Shell  of  Wisdom  was  sum- 
moned the  next  day  to  appear  before 
her  feudal  lord,  who  with  awe,  respect- 
fully asked  her  who  this  aumakua  was 
who  aided  her  in  her  labors  at  night, 
thus  enabling  her  to  complete  all  her 
tasks  and  pay  her  tithes  promptly. 

So  great  was  the  fear  of  the  old  wo- 
man at  being  in  the  Chief's  presence, 
she  did  not  notice  his  uneasiness,  but 
quickly  confessed  that  her  helper  was 
only  a  torch  of  kukui-nut  oil,  which 
one  night,  she  had  accidently  learned 
to  ignite  by  rubbing  two  sticks  together. 

Thus  Hawaii  had  discovered  the 
wonderful  secret  of  fire. 
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Now  I  know   why  sailor   men 
Love  the  Lady  Sea: 
Because  she  never  tires  them 
With  dull  monotony. 

I  saw  her  waking  in  the  dawn 
From  a  sleep  serene, 
Blushing  as  the  light  came  on; 
Timid  to  be  seen. 

When  her  Lord,   the  Sun,  arose 
She  looked  up  and  smiled; 
Her  eyes  were  limpid  blue,  like  those 
Of  a  little  child. 

Later,  in  a  silver  dress, 
With  tempo  slow  and  set, 
And  with  elegant  flnesse, 
She  danced  a  minuet. 

Her  curtsies  were  but  few  and  slight, 
Yet  full  of  courtly  grace. 
Revealing  tiny  feet  of  white 
And  petticoat  of  lace. 


The  Lady  Sea 


Antoinette  Larsen 


May.   1920 


A  thundercloud  then  dared  draw  near. 
And  rumbled   something  low; 
What  he   said   I  could  not  hear, 
But   this   I   surely   know: 

His  dark  looks  were  significant, 
Arousing  all  her  ire; 
Her  anger  was  magnificent. 
Like  green   transparent   fire. 

She  tossed  indignant  arms  about; 
I  loved  her  in  that  mood. 
Then  suddenly  the  flame  went  out — 
She  was  a  child,  subdued. 

When  her  Lord  the  Sun  went  down 
Her  sighs  were  soft  and  low, 
Until  he  changed  his  furrowed  frown 
Into  a  tender  glow. 

He  lingered  long;   she  must  have  cast 
Soft  words  in  that  good  bye, 
For  when  I  saw  him  sink  at  last, 
A  flame  burned  in  his  eye. 

— Antoinette  Larsen. 


TIME  over  again  he  had  assured 
himself  that  what  was,  didn't 
matter.  That  only  the  things  that 
were'nt,  were  worthwhile.  The  things 
that  were,  faded ;  the  things  that  were 
not,  remained  forever.  He  remem- 
bered— 

Yes,  there  had  been  that  afternoon 
that  was  half  uphill  and  half  the  swift 
girl-ecstasy  on  the  hill's  verge  that  all 
but  blew  him  away  with  the  wind  that 
caught  and  tangled  her  hair  in  his  sight. 
Only  she  held  him  with  the  inescapable 
illusion  that  was  part  wind  but  most 
less-tangible  than  that.  It  was  what  she 
wasn't  that  he  made  her.  That  he  held 
while  the  wind  blew  away. 

All  day  they  had  been  sun-routed  dere- 
licts of  space,  as  avarice  as  bees.  Leav- 
ing what  they  had  pilfered  what  was 
not.  It  was  always  yonder,  where, 
caught  up  with,  yonder  was  not.  Still, 
it  didn't  matter,  really!  It  was  only 
what  they  didn't  have  that  mattered. 

"Let's  stay  here  until  the  sun  goes 
down — we'll  watch  it  go!"  She  teased 
the  wind  for  its  elusiveness  .  .  .  He 
wondered  why  he  wanted  to  cry  .  .  . 
They  were  such  inebriates  of  space ! 

A  sun  down  is  a  sun  down.  "I  think 
we  have  found  it,"  she  said. 

He  shook  his  touseled  head:  "No,"  he 
dallied  "there  is  something  in  between. 
I  think  we  missed  it." 

"But,  silly,  if  it  was  something  then 
it  didn't  matter  .  .  .  you  said  so  your- 


It  Doesn't  Matter 

By  HOWARD  McKiNLEY  CORNING 

self!"     The  sunset  caught  her  crimson. 

He  shook  negation.  "  It  was  some- 
thing that  wasn't"  he  said. 

Such  inebriates  of  space!  So  much 
philosophy  for  blowing,  urchin  days! 
Now  he  knew  it  to  be  the  hackneved 
story  of  years,  that,  having  been,  were 
not.  On  winds  blown  away  from  hill- 
tops. Hilltops  that  were  not. 

Hilltops  that  \vere  not  because  they 
had  been  no  more  than  crests  to  reach 
and  pass  over.  Not  to  stop  on.  There 
had  only  been  the  one  to  stop  on — long 
ago — till  sundown.  And  then  he — they 
— had  missed  something.  The  things 
that  were  not! 

Anthony  Bailey  thrust  remembrance 
aside.  There  was  something  in  sunsets, 
he  knew.  He'd  better  not  look  now, 
out  of  his  heavy  windows  where  no  June 
stirred.  He  had  missed  something. 

But  had  he?  If  what  he  had  and  had 
had  didn't  matter,  then  the  things  that 
he  never  had  were  most  worthwhile.  He 
had  those.  The  bright  illusions  of  things 
as  they  weren't:  the  girl-heart  on  the 
wind-blown  hill,  the  sunset  that  had 
faded,  the  "something"  that  they  had 
missed  and  was  only  a  longing.  Yes, 
he  had  those.  They  were  possessions. 
How  the  fact  would  have  made  them 
loss ! 

"What  we  actually  have  doesn't  mat- 
ter," he  assured  himself.  He  knew  he 
was  happy. 


Darkness  has  a  way  of  coming  down 
with  flying  feet.  Anthony  Bailey  thumb- 
ed the  book  shut  on  "The  Charm  of  the 
Elusive" — for  Anthony  Bailey  was  a 
poet.  It  was  his  own  book  he  closed. 

Outside  the  garden  gate  swung  on  the 
droning  twilight.  The  pebbly  walk  be- 
came articulate  under  the  pass  of  feet. 
The  outer  door  was  tapped  softly. 

Sunset  crimson  spilled  through  the 
door  silhouetting  the  form  of  a  woman. 
Years  rested  upon  her  like  heavy  dusk; 
sunset  was  a  pursuing  entity.  Anthony 
stood  where  he  swung  the  door. 

"They  told  me  I  would  find  you  up 
here — that  you  lived  alone  with  your 
books  and  your  pen  .  .  .  Why,  certainly 
you  remember  me!  Remember?  you 
always  said  it  was  the  things  we  didn't 
have  that  mattered — the  things  we  have 
don't  matter  ...  I  wanted  to  look  you 
up — I  was  passing  through." 

Yes,  he  remembered.  Would  she 
come  in?  ...  He  closed  the  door  on  a 
sunset  that  had  faded. 

"I  remember  very  well,"  he  said;  "We 
sat  there  till  the  sun  was  gone,  knowing 
that  we  had  missed  something." 

"And  you  said  'it  doesn't  matter,  it 
was  something  that  wasn't.'  " 

He  nodded.  And  looking  at  her  he 
felt  reality  crumbling.  "I  know  I  saidi 
it — 'it  doesn't  matter.'  " 

But  in  his  heart  he  knew  that  it  did. 
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ments  have  made  you  ill."  He  placed 
one  arm  about  her  and  quickly  escorted 
her  out  of  the  dining  room  to  her  bed- 
room. 

"I  am  not  ill,  do  not  call  a  doctor. 
Wait  until  I  tell  you  what  I  have  to 
say,  then  if  you  feel  I  am  ill,  mad  or 
such,  you  may  call  a  doctor.  I  am, 
quite  on  the  contrary,  in  one  of  my 
-.mot  moments." 

While  she  was  speaking  her  eyes  were 
lowered  and  for  a  short  time  she  sat 
silent  in  thought,  oblivious  to  her  sur- 
roundings. "I  will  surprise  you  by  tell- 
ing you  I  have  no  law  suit ;  that  the 
legal  entanglements  which  I  have  been 
consulting  you  about  are  all  a  myth — 
part  of  a  plot  for  your  undoing.  Do 
you  understand  that  a  scandal  coming 
at  this  time  would  absolutely  kill  you 
with  the  people?  The  papers  were  to 
publish  the  whole  affair  along  with  the 
success  of  the  Senator's  party  meeting 
which  is  going  on  at  this  moment.  Quite 
interesting  would  be  the  two  items,  one 
next  to  the  other!" 

Sheffield  stared  at  her  in  astonishment. 
His  face  flushed  crimson,  then  turned 
white. 

"You  say  you  were  a  part  in  the 
sclii-me?" 

"There's  no  use  going  into  detail,  there 
are  many  such  women  ...  I  have 
worked  for  the  Senator  many  years 
now."  She  dropped  her  head  upon  her 
folded  arms  and  sobbed. 

Sheffield  sat  motionless  for  a  moment, 
then  he  rose  and  went  to  her.  His  big 
hand  rested  sympathetically  upon  the 
white  shoulder.  Neither  spoke,  but  she 
wiped  her  eyes  and  looked  into  his. 

"Madam,"  called  her  maid,  opening 
the  door,  "here  is  a  message,  just  sent 
through  by  a  rider  to  be  delivered  to 
you  at  once." 

The  message  was  not  signed  but  it 
was  an  order  not  to  carry  out  the  plan ; 
no  signature  was  needed! 


The  Master 

(Continued  from  Page  138) 

When  Sheffield  returned  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, as  Madame  had  said,  the  party 
had  been  successful.  The  latest  news 
was  that  the  Senator  was  ill,  critically. 
He  called  to  see  Duray,  but  she  refused 
to  see  him  and  he  went  reluctantly  to 
the  office  of  Vox  Popoli. 

When  Madame  arrived  in  San  Fran- 
cisco and  heard  the  same  news  she  also 
went  to  the  Parrott  home.  With  a 
strong,  determined  little  hand  she 
pressed  the  bell.  The  door  opened  and 
Duray  stood  face  to  face  with  the 
woman  the  Senator  had  talked  of  in  his 
delirium.  The  two  needed  no  intro- 
duction. 

Duray  led  her  to  the  room  of  the 
Senator  and  weakly  he  waved  his  daugh- 
ter aside.  That  wonderful  vitality,  that 
force  and  energy  that  had  never  before 
shown  any  sign  of  becoming  exhausted 
had  departed ;  that  will  power,  mag- 
netism, or  strength  of  mind  had  failed. 
He  was  weak,  feeble,  devoid  of  physi- 
cal strength  and  mental  vigor.  He  was 
neither  Senator  Parrott,  the  associate  of 
financiers  or  Lucky  Parrott  of  the  saloon 
district.  He  was  merely  Don  Parrott, 
blindly  stumbling,  wavering,  and  grop- 
ing on  the  brink  of  eternity. 

During  the  Senator's  illness  Duray 
spent  long  hours  studying  her.  She  re- 
belled against  the  silent,  worshipful  eyes 
with  which  she  regarded  the  Senator. 
And  Duray  was  frightened  when  she 
received  the  news  that  Congressman 
Modhy  had  been  defeated,  but  the 
Madame's  eyes  brightened  and  in  spite 
of  Duray 's  attempt  to  keep  her  from 
telling  the  Senator,  she  went  straight  to 
him.  The  Senator  was  not  so  much  con- 
cerned in  the  returns  of  the  election  as 
he  was  with  another  matter. 

Had  Sheffield  called,  had  Duray  seen 
him?  To  all  this  the  Madame  shook 
her  head.  He  had  called  but  Durav 


had  refused  to  see  him.  She  was  confi- 
dent Sheffield  was  the  cause  of  her 
father's  illness. 

"My  illness!  My  illness!"  he  shout- 
ed. "Send  for  him  at  once,  I  want  to 
congratulate  him." 

This  time  Sheffield  had  been  invited 
to  call  upon  the  Senator  and  he  lost  no 
time.  Duray  hardly  spoke  to  him  as  he 
entered,  but  the  pale  face  on  the  pillow 
smiled  up  at  him.  "I  want  to  congrat- 
ulate you  and  tell  you  to  get  out  of  the 
game.  Wait,  my  boy,  until  you've  been 
in  politics  as  long  as  I  have,  you'll  find 
that  there  are  a  great  many  things  for 
you  to  learn  as  you  travel  along  the 
political  pathway.  They  can't  all  be 
learned  in  one  little  campaign.  It  is 
like  a  game  of  poker.  When  you  think 
you've  learned  the  game  and  are  ready 
to  meet  all  comers,  some  sharp  guy 
comes  along  and  trims  you  up  for  your 
whole  pile.  You've  always  got  to  keep 
your  eyes  open  for  new  tricks  and  a  cold 
deck.  There's  something  else  on  my 
mind.  That  library,  art  gallery,  boule- 
vard and  park  talk  is  what  will  make 
San  Francisco.  Don't  think  that  all  my 
plans  were  without  the  thought  of  my 
city  and  remember  it  is  the  very  life 
blood  of  her  future." 

*       *       * 

His  welcome  to  California;  the  birth 
of  Duray,  moments  never  to  be  forgot- 
ten, and  as  he  meditated  he  knew  there 
would  be  another,  that  day  when  he 
would  welcome  Sheffield  as  a  son-in-law. 
He  closed  his  eyes  but  there  was  another 
presence,  one  on  whom  he  had  learned  to 
lean,  and  he  knew  also  when  that  third 
great  moment  of  his  life  came,  there 
would  be  the  dark,  bewitching  eyes  of 
Madame,  a  soft  touch  of  a  white  hand 
.  .  .  but  his  nerves  had  already  been  too 
excited  for  the  day.  A  cool  breeze 
brushed  the  lace  curtain  across  his  face 
and  he  slept. 


Jack  London's  Philosophy  of  Life 


tion  before  it  is  interrupted  by  that  in- 
evitable tragedy — death.  Death  is  al- 
ways just  ahead.  Our  serenest  moments 
are  beclouded  with  the  irrefutable  fact 
of  death.  The  fear  of  death  walks  un- 
seen with  us  in  our  brightest  hours  of 
enjoyment.  We  know  it  is  there.  We 
cannot  shun  its  company.  Our  only 
fear  against  this  fearsome  phantom  is 
to  think  of  it  as  an  intangible  gate-way 
into  a  more  beautiful  life.  How  happy 
the  person  who  accepts  such  a  definition. 
But  Jack  London  could  not  believe  in 
such  a  definition. 


(Continued  from  Page  137) 

"Dear    Ralph   Kasper: 

"Just  a  rush  line  to  you.  I  have 
come  back  from  Mexico,  and  at  pres- 
ent time  am  catching  up,  as  usual,  with 
my  correspondence,  and  in  addition  re- 
covering from  an  attack  of  rotten  bacil- 
lary  dysentery,  hence,  my  inevitable,  as 
usual,  rush. 

"I  have  always  inclined  toward 
Haeckel's  position.  In  fact,  'incline'  is 
too  weak  a  word.  I  am  a  hopeless  ma- 
terialist. I  see  the  soul  as  nothing  else 


than  the  sum  of  activities  of  the  organ- 
ism plus  personal  habits — plus  inherited 
habits,  memories,  experiences,  of  the  or- 
ganism. I  believe  that  when  I  am  dead, 
I  am  dead.  I  believe  that  with  my 
death  I  am  just  as  much  obliterated  as 
the  last  mosquito  you  and  I  smashed. 

"I  have  no  patience  with  the  fly-by- 
night  philosophers  such  as  Bergson.  I 
have  no  patience  with  the  metaphysical 
philosophers.  With  them,  always,  the 
wish  is  parent  to  the  thought,  and  their 
wish  is  parent  to  their  profoundest  phil- 
( Continued  on  Page  147) 
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May,  1926 


The  Voice  of  the  Fog 


GLENFIELD  was  a  modern  real- 
istic painter  of  queer,   unlovely 
things,    such    as    art    alley   with 
shabby  clothes  on  a  dilapidated  clothes 
lines,  an  unkept  corner  of  a  dirty  wharf 
with  a  tramp  dog  as  master  of  all  he 
surveyed,    but   shy    little   chap   that    he 
was,  Glenny  had  the  soul  of  an  artist. 

He  had  mentioned  that  he  had  a 
shack  at  Hidden  Valley,  once  or  twice, 
but  never  until  that  cold  night  at  the 
"Artist's  Rendezvous,"  following  a 
noisy  New  Year's  Eve,  had  he  asked  me 
to  go  there. 

Hidden  Valley  was  not  accessible  by 
train,  and  the  road  was  dangerous  even 
for  motors,  so  Glenny  and  I  took  the 
stage  down  the  coast  road  for  several 
hours,  dropped  off  at  an  oil  station,  and 
hiked  the  few  remaining  miles. 

The  valley  lay  virtually  "hidden"  be- 
tween two  mountains,  but  opened  onto 
the  bay — a  queer  twist  in  the  coast  line. 

I  had  thought  that  I  knew  all  the 
tricks  of  the  Pacific  coast,  but  this  was 
new  to  me.  Rugged,  barren,  with  walls 
of  stone  on  either  side  and  a  treacherous 
beach  in  front,  one  wondered  that  even 
the  few  "clam-diggers"  who  lived  there 
had  had  the  temerity  to  stop  at  such  a 
place. 

These  homely  cabins,  with  here  and 
there  a  week-end  shack  of  an  artist  or  a 
writer,  the  latter  deserted  at  this  time 
of  year,  made  up  the  entire  population 
of  Hidden  Valley — excepting,  to  be  sure, 
Jansen,  for  Jansen  was  indeed  the  lure 
of  Hidden  Valley.  Artists  painted  him, 
poets  sang  of  him,  the  simple  dwellers 
on  the  beach  stood  in  awe  of  him. 

And  why  not?  He  spent  most  of  his 
time  sitting  on  a  huge  boulder  at  the 
foot  of  a  mountain — he  was  silent, 
rugged,  grand,  like  the  place  where  he 
had  chosen  to  live.  He  looked  to  me 
the  spirit  of  a  fierce  old  Viking,  incar- 
nate in  a  world  too  mild  for  him. 

He  had  a  cottage — rather  a  pretenti- 
ous one  for  Hidden  Valley,  and  built 
into  the  side  of  the  mountain,  but  the 
wonder  of  wonders  to  the  natives  was 
the  little  yacht  that  was  always  moored 
beside  his  personal  boulder,  and  swayed 
idly  back  and  forth  on  the  waves. 

They  told  you,  these  simple  folks,  that 
that  yacht  had  belonged  to  the  family 
who  had  owned  Jansen's  cottage,  and 
that  both  the  yacht  and  the  cottage  were 
haunted. 

They  said  that  near  the  end  of  the 
world  war,  this  big  silent  man  had  come 
and  bought  the  cottage,  remodeled  it 
with  his  own  hands,  and  made  it  ready 
for  his  master  and  mistress. 

Then  one  morning  the  little  yacht  was 
seen  in  the  harbor.  There  had  been 


(A  Legend  of  Hidden  Valley) 
By  LUISI;  BRADSHAW  BERRENBERG 

three  days  of  fog — dense,  cold,  impen- 
etrable fog — and  the  yacht  had  come  in 
the  fog. 

The  master  had  been  a  blond  giant 
also,  and  while  he,  too,  was  silent  and 
aloof,  he  always  had  a  smile  that  won 
their  hearts. 

The  mistresg  was  seldom  seen  until 
after  a  baby  came,  then  she  would  come 
down  to  the  beach  to  play  on  the  sand 
with  the  child,  and  the  rough  men  made 
of  her  a  Goddess. 

It  seemed  that  the  master  would  go 
away  in  his  little  yacht  alone,  and  on 
his  returns,  this  lovely  mother  and  her 
eerie  child  would  be  standing  on  the 
boulder — Jansen's  boulder  now — wait- 
ing for  him.  Her  tall,  beautiful  body 
would  sway  with  the  waves,  her  long 
dark  hair  would  float  out  on  the  breeze, 
or  wrap  about  her  in  the  fog,  her  dark 
eyes  would  fill  with  her  mystery. 

As  the  little  child  grew,  the  child  that 
was  like  no  other  child  they  had  seen, 
she  would  cling  to  the  mother's  limbs, 
and  Jansen,  the  powerful  giant,  would 
stand  on  guard  like  a  faithful  dog,  until 
the  yacht  anchored  below. 

When  the  fog  was  dense — Hidden 
Valley  was  in  the  worst  of  the  fog  belt 
— the  man  would  signal  back  to  her. 
They  could  hear  his  call,  not  unlike  the 
distant  fog-horn — "A-a-a-ah,"  strong 
and  cheery  in  its  masculine  power — 
"A-a-a-ah" — "A-a-a-ah." 

And  the  little  girl,  the  fairy  with  her 
dark  eyes  and  golden  curls,  and  her 
old,  old  wisdom,  she  would  signal  back 
to  her  Daddy  through  the  fog — "O-o-o- 
oo"  her  sweet,  pure,  feminine,  trusting 
"O-o-o-oo — ." 

The  mother  was  always  silent — it  was 
rumored  that  she  hated  the  fog — but  I 
must  tell  you  that  as  Jansen  told  it 
to  us. 

Glenny  had  painted  Jansen  many 
times,  and  had  made  friends  with  him, 
but  never  had  he  been  inside  the  haunted 
cottage.  Glenny's  artist  soul  longed  to 
paint  the  silent  goddess  and  the  eerie 
child  on  that  rock  in  the  fog. 

"If  I  could  only  see  a  likeness  of 
them,"  he  persisted  over  and  over. 

So  you  see,  we  really  counted  our 
misfortune  a  blessing  the  day  we  got 
lost  in  the  fog  and  were  rescued  by 
Jansen. 

Cold,  wet,  bewildered  as  we  were,  we 
still  felt  like  intruders  in  Jansen's  house. 
He  had  put  one  arm  about  each  of  us, 
and  like  the  great  giant  that  he  was, 
had  guided  us  up  the  mountainside  to 
his  house. 


He  knelt  beside  the  huge  stone  fire- 
place and  coaxed  the  damp  wood  into 
ruddy  flames,  and  he  brought  us  strong 
black  coffee  and  food,  with  the  air  of  a 
man  who  has  served  a  princess. 

"Jansen,"  Glenfield  was  groping  for 
help  to  realize  his  dream. 

"I  love  the  soul  of  your  mistress — I 
feel  her  presence  in  this  valley,  but  my 
inner  eyes  are  blind,  I  can  not  see  her. 
Have  you  a  likeness  of  her?" 

Jansen  seemed  to  take  Glenny's  fanci- 
ful diction  as  a  matter  of  course,  but 
he  shook  his  head. 

"Is  there  no  way  that  I  can  see  her?" 
Grenfield  insisted. 

Jansen's  great  blonde  head  shook 
wearily,  and  his  face  was  sad — 

"Watch — some  day — in  the  fog,"  he 
said  simply. 

We  held  our  breath,  little  earthly  pig- 
mies that  we  were,  Glenny  and  I,  and 
the  great  Viking  went  on — 

''The  master  loved  the  fog,  and  the 
little  missy  loved  the  fog,  but  the  mis- 
tress hated  it. 

"It  was  worse  after  the  master  went 
— he  went  away  in  his  yacht,  and  when 
the  fog  had  cleared,  the  yacht  was  in 
the  harbor,  but  the  master  was  gone. 
They  never  found  the  body — swallowed 
up  in  the  fog. 

"The  master  would  come  back  when 
the  fog  was  dense — he  would  talk  to  the 
little  missy — 'A-a-ah' — I  could  hear  him 
— and  the  little  thing  would  coo  back 
to  him — 'O-oo — ,'  but  the  mistress 
could  never  hear. 

"She  was  so  grand,  so  wonderful — 
the  mistress — it  was  the  only  thing  she 
hated — the  fog. 

"The  little  missy  never  lived  in  this 
world,  she  only  came  to  help  the  mis- 
tress. She  used  to  say, 

'  'Mother,  my  mother,  love,  when  we 
love  the  fog  enough  we  will  get  Daddy 
back.'  ':  Jansen  paused,  pushed  a  log 
nearer  the  flame,  and  went  on — 

"Then  the  little  missy  went — swal- 
lowed up  like  the  master  in  the  gray 
fog — no  trace  ever  found. 

"After  that  the  mistress  never  left  the 
big  rock — I  carried  her  food  to  her,  and 
watched  with  her.  We  waited  always 
for  a  sign  from  the  master  and  the  little 
missy,  but  none  came,  and  she  hated 
and  hated  the  great  mist  that  hid  them. 

"One  night  I  fell  asleep — when  I 
awoke  the  mistress  was  gone." 

"Had  she  heard  the  voice?  Did  she 
too  learn  to  love  the  fog?"  Glenny 
entreated,  his  voice  hoarse  with  the  spell 
of  this  mystery. 

Jansen  made  a  gesture  of  utter  fu- 
tility— 
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"I  wait,"  he  said.  "I  see  the  master 
and  the  little  missy,  and  I  hear  the 
' A-( )'  but  I  do  not  see  my  mistress — 
I  wait." 

A  deep  intonation  like  the  moaning 
of  a  fog-horn  came  to  our  ears.  Jansen 
arose  and  went  out  into  the  night.  With- 
out a  word,  we  followed  him. 

He  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  boulder 
and  looked  out  to  the  yacht — it  had 
broken  its  moorings  and  floated  away 
in  the  mist. 

The  fog  seemed  to  part  with  the  great 
body  of  Jansen — there  was  a  swishing 


sound  in  the  water  below — Jansen  was 
gone. 

Glenny  gripped  my  hand,  his  eyes 
were  fastened  on  the  place  where  Jan- 
sen had  stood — a  distant  light  seemed  to 
be  penetrating  the  fog.  His  artist's  soul 
was  awake — he  was  still  under  the 
spell— 

"My  great  picture,"  he  breathed 
ecstatically — "don't  you  see?  It  is  the 
smiling  blonde  master  with  the  lovely 
mistress  in  his  arms — they  are  robed  in 
filmy  clouds.  See  her  long  dark  hair 
floating  on  the  breeze  (  her  deep  eyes 


filling  with  her  mystery.  And  ahead  of 
them,  there,  wrapped  in  her  own  little 
cloud  of  mist — that  is  the  eerie  child 
with  the  clear  eyes  of  understanding  and 
golden  curls  of  joy — leading  them." 

"Listen,"  and  Glenny's  frail  body 
swayed  as  if  he  too  might  be  swept  into 
the  mist,  "it  is  the  voice — their  triple 
voice  of  fulfillment — the  Voice  of  the 
Fog." 

Far  off  in  the  dark  the  fog-horn 
moaned,  and  even  I,  the  spell  upon  me, 
heard  a  resonant  echo  from  the  fog  like 
a  great  "A-O-U-M." 


A  Community  Spirit  in  Art 


THE  manifestation  of  art  in  a 
community  comes  unheralded. 
It  meets  an  infinite  need  in  the 
life  of  man."  The  California  League  of 
Fine  Arts  which  responded  to  this  need 
in  Berkeley  has  closed  its  third  year  with 
an  enthusiasm  that  quite  justifies  the 
belief  of  its  founder.  It  meets  a  need. 
It  supplies  to  the  community  a  place 
for  the  art  of  the  community. 

Beginning  experimentally  with  an  ex- 
hibit at  the  Hotel  Claremont,  the 
founder  of  the  League  made  certain  of 
the  need  before  the  organization  was 
formed.  The  League  has  met  a  need, 
and  that  is  why,  without  means  and 
without  appeals  for  funds,  it  has  been 
able  to  go  steadily  forward.  The  found- 
er, Mrs.  Jessie  Benton  Herring,  in- 
sists that  "response  to  a  need"  explains 
why  it  is  growing  beyond  its  facilities. 

In  April,  1923,  the  California  League 
of  Fine  Arts  opened  an  exhibit  of  paint- 
ing and  sculpture  in  the  Forsythe 
Studio  Building  at  2419  Haste  Street, 
Berkeley.  William  M.  Manatt,  its  first 
sculptor,  now  exhibits  his  work  there 
with  that  of  Roger  Noble  Burnham. 
Mary  Washburn,  Robert  Howard,  Sal- 
vatore,  and  Rupert  Schmidt.  The  long 
list  of  artists  has  doubled,  almost 
trebled.  Prizes  offered  by  public  spir- 
ited art  patrons  last  year  and  this,  have 
inspired  new  art  activities. 

The  gallery  for  etchings,  lithographs, 
and  prints  meets  another  need.  The  re- 
vival of  etching  and  the  interest  in 
wood-block  printing  and  wood  engrav- 


By  ERNA  GOODRICH 

ing  find  encouragement  here.  The  first 
Print  Room  for  the  East  Bay  Cities  was 
opened  here. 

Not  only  the  League  but  the  whole 
cause  of  arts  and  crafts  lost  a  leader 
and  a  genius  in  the  death  last  Decem- 
ber of  Miss  Nina  Beckwith  Forsythe, 
great  as  a  master  craftswoman.  She  is 
known  to  many  as  the  inventor  of  the 
Forsythe  loom.  She  had  been  a  notable 
teacher  of  mastercraft  work  in  the 
Teachers'  College  at  Santa  Barbara,  in 
the  California  School  of  Arts  and 
Crafts,  and  in  other  institutions  of 
equal  standing.  Her  pupils  have  been 
called  to  high  positions.  Miss  Forsythe 
lived  a  rich  full  life,  and  devoted  her- 
self to  disseminating  the  helpful  doc- 
trines of  her  teacher,  John  Ruskin.  Born 
in  Boston  of  titled  French  descent,  she 
anglicized  her  name  and  took  the  Eng- 
lish form  of  Fronsay, — Forsythe.  She 
added  to  her  university  training,  exten- 
sive travel  in  Europe.  She  studied  with 
Ruskin,  with  Willam  Hunt,  and  with 
William  Morris,  an  opportunity  in  the 
arts  that  came,  it  may  be,  to  no  other 
American. 

Miss  Forsythe  always  had  these  words 
in  plain  sight  in  her  workroom: 

"That  life  is  best  spent  where  the 
strong  working  hand  makes  the  strong 
working  mind.  To  create,  to  make  some- 
thing is  the  instinct  of  divinity  in  hu- 
manity, the  power  that  crowns  man 
divine." 


During  her  lifetime  the  creations  of 
Miss  Forsythe's  own  "strong  working 
hands"  appeared  every  year  as  an  ex- 
hibit in  the  Metropolitan  Museum, 
New  York.  One  of  her  personal  bene- 
fices was  the  giving  of  the  Forsythe 
loom  to  homes  for  the  poor  and  aged 
where  she  gave,  too,  instruction  in  its 
use,  thus  offering  a  means  of  self-ex- 
pression with  its  attendant  joy,  to  many. 

Miss  Forsythe  left  an  unpublished 
book  that  should  appeal  to  lovers  of 
craftsmanship,  but  especially  to  those 
who  will  read  in  it  a  personal  chronicle 
of  John  Ruskin  as  teacher. 

Nina  Beckwith  Forsythe  was  a  char- 
ter member  of  the  League  of  Fine  Arts 
and  by  her  generous  gift  to  art,  the 
Forsythe  Building  at  2419  Haste  Street 
is  now  its  permanent  home.  Here  the 
exhibits  are  to  be  seen.  The  inclusive 
title  Arts  is  well  deserved,  for,  besides 
painting  and  sculpture  are  music,  danc- 
ing, dramatics,  poetry,  and  architecture. 
The  lecture  course  suggested  by  Mrs. 
Frank  D.  Stringham,  and  given  every 
Thursday  morning  at  ten,  reviews  all 
the  arts  graphically  and  effectively. 

Several  University  professors  are  the 
most  active  members.  Bernard  R.  May- 
beck  is  the  president.  The  gracious 
hospitality  of  open  house — open  to  all 
lovers  and  patrons  of  art — meets  a  so- 
cial need.  The  atmosphere  of  the  place 
is  at  once  tonic  and  restful. 

To  every  city  that  has  no  art  center 
one  wishes  to  say,  "Behold  what  a  great 
matter  a  little  enthusiasm  kindleth." 
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FATHER    EDWARDS,    who    edits 
that    delightful    Greenwich    Village 
magazine,  THE  QUILL,  sends  us  the 
following   with   smirks   and    bows.     We 
love  it. 

"O  the  ladies  just  adore 
The  long  haired  art  photographer! 
He  tells  them  lots  of  hocus-pocus 
And  takes  their  pictures  out  of  focus." 
And  gracefully,  as  befits  a  gentleman 
of  letters,  we  nibble  our  tea-soaked  soda- 
cracker  and  murmur  "how  true." 


The  Free  Market 

Conducted  by  DONALD  O'DONALD 

earn  less  than  two  hundred  dollars  a 
week.  It  leads  one  to  believe  that  of 
all  protective  associations  in  this  great 
land  the  vaudeville  association  is  able 
to  manage  on  its  own,  take  care  of  its 
own,  so  to  speak.  We  are  inclined  to 
look  forward  to  a  week  wherein  collec- 
tions will  be  taken  to  further  medical 
assistance  and  lodging  to  the  infirm  and 
aged  capitalists  .  .  . 


AND  while  we're  discussing  modern 
and  particularly  new  poetry,  I 
must  call  your  attention  to  Melville 
Crane's  latest  book  of  poems,  JANU- 
ARY GARDEN.  Crane  is  new,  start- 
lingly  so.  He  is  still  troubled  with 
confused  beauty  and  wary  of  simple 
beauty.  But  he  will  grow!  Witness: 

"Cows  have  a  serious  look 

They  must  be  thinking,  • 

Rut  I  don't  know — 

I've  seen 

The  same  look 

On  men." 

The  next  time  you  run  by  a  book 
store  look  up  this  volume  and  dig  out 
your  particular  poem.  There  will  be  at 
least  one  to  please  you  thoroughly. 


THE  Overland  Monthly  offers  con- 
gratulations to  David  Warren  Ry- 
der for  his  splendid  article  "The  Unions 
Lose  San  Francisco"  in  the  April 
American  Mercury.  Unfortunately  many 
will  lose  the  April  issue  of  Mencken's 
little  family  periodical  because  of  Bos- 
ton's nervous  reaction  to  a  slightlv 
definite  exclamation  of  Ashbury.  We 
suggest,  therefore,  that  David  reprint 
his  excellent  article  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Review.  It  will  undoubtedly  be 
reprinted  elsewhere. 


The  National  Vaudeville  Association 
last  month  requested  the  theatre-going 
public  to  contribute  to  the  maintenance 
of  their  home  for  sick  and  aged  vaude- 
ville actors.  Collections  were  taken  up 
in  theatres  all  over  the  country  during 
the  N.  V.  A.  week.  Two  hundred 
thousand  dollars  is  an  exceptionally  low 
estimate  of  the  contributed  offerings. 

We  can  see  unlimited  success  for  the 
persons  who  gather  in  the  dollars  for 
this  organization.  Vaudeville  actors 
are  a  highly  paid  order.  Eight  hundred 
dollars  a  week  is  not  too  much  to  offer 
at  least  one  thousand  performers  on  our 
vaudeville  stages.  Few,  a  very  few, 


'C'LSEWHERE  on  this  page  a  short 
•*-'  account  of  something  or  other  ap- 
pearing in  last  month's  American  Mer- 
cury will  be  found.  In  line  with  this 
issue  of  a  national  magazine,  note  must 
be  taken  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Ashbury, 
author  of  the  article  "Hatrack,"  is  to 
publish  a  novel  this  month.  Great  ad- 
vertising. Rumor  also  has  it  that  sev- 
eral thousand  extra  copies  of  the  Amer- 
ican Mercury  and  eighteen  or  so  new 
advertisements  were  printed  in  the  issue 
that  carried  "Hatrack." 

Literature  and  commercialism  are  not 
supposed  to  join  hands — -but  we  must 
refer  you  to  the  article  Literature  Ltd. 
that  appeared  in  the  April  Overland. 
It  will  not  be  strange  in  later  months 
to  see  our  publishing  houses  putting 
forth  publications  something  on  the 
order  of : 

The  Romance  of  Sausages,  a 
realistic  novel  by  Mr.  Swift  who 
is  one  of  our  neiv  and  powerful 
writers. 

Necks  and  Their  Uses,  by  the 
Peabody  House,  an  amazing  revel- 
ation. Have  you  properly  consid- 
ered the  collar,  its  rhythm  and  its 
color?  Read  this  daring  expose  of 
inferior  classes. 

Underyriiund,  a  searching  book, 
dealing  with  the  Nations,  gay  and 
mighty  class  of  plumbers.  Written 
by  one  who  dares  not  attach  his  sit/- 
nature to  the  book.  What  would 
we  do  without  plumbers? 

MR.  ADOLPHE  ROBERTS  pub- 
lishes the  first  number  of  The 
American  Parade.  It  is  a  quarterly 
magazine  in  book  form,  contains  liter- 
ature that  is  excellent  and  we  sincerely 
recommend  it  to  our  readers.  Mr. 
Adolphe  Roberts  may  be  reached  at  166 
Remsen  Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 
In  a  communication  to  this  writer  Mr. 
Roberts  says:  "It  (The  American  Pa- 
rade) will  seek,  to  reflect  the  glittering 
pageantry  of  American  life — the  circus 
going  by  the  door.  The  magazine  will 
cheer  whatever  is  beautiful,  or  strong, 
or  amusing  in  the  big  show,  and  leave 
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the    rest    to    the    dullards.      Books,    th 
theatre,  motion  pictures,  art  and  mus 
will    be    featured — but    so    will    politic 
and  sports.  The  fiction  .  .  .  will  mirro 
in  one  way  or  another,  our  modern  lif 
No  other  rules  will  apply.     It  is  n  may 
zine  bound   in  book  form  and  one  y( 
will  be  proud  to  place  upon  the  librar 
shelf." 

The  contributors,   among  others,   ar 
Richard  Le  Gallienne,  George  Sterlir 
Gamaliel      Bradford,      Olga      Petrov 
Harry    Carr,     Walter     Haviland     ar 
Raymond   Perry.      Space   will   not    per 
mit    us   the   eighteen    or   twenty   other 
who  conclude  equally   the  list. 

We  look  forward  to  a  long  life  an 
a  fine  one  for  The  American  Parati 
Give  Adolphe  Roberts  your  support. 


THE  Overland  warmly  inclines  it 
ear  to  whatever  Mr.  N.  F.  Whit 
aker  of  Springfield,  Ohio,  has  to  sa 
He  is  editor  of  Pegasus,  a  magazine 
rhythmic  verse,  and  a  bitter  enemy 
"free  verse,"  "prose  rhythm"  and  th 
groups  of  poets  who  label  themseh 
"ism-modernists." 

"I'm  going  to  show,"  says  Mr.  Whii 
aker,    "some    of    the   so-called    'modern 
ists'   that  rhymes  can   be  written  with-J 
out   adhering  to   present-day    rules   and 
without   concealing    the   thought    under 
a  garment  of  frills.     I'm  going  to  prove j 
this,  and   I'm  not  going  to  drop  dowrtj 
to  plebian  expression  in  the  doing." 

It  would  pay  lovers  of  poetry  to  ad- 
dress Mr.  Whitaker  a  line  or  two  re- 
questing his  May  issue.  Therein,  with 
a  poem  entitled  "In  the  Mode,"  certain 
of  his  ideas  are  expressed  in  an  excep- 
tionally interesting  manner.  The  ad- 
dress is  921  Mound  Street,  Springfield, 
Ohio. 


TV7E   HEREBY    request,    prayerfully, 
**   the   people  of   these   United    States] 
strike    from    the    vocabulary    the    word 
"desire."      Titles    here    include    a    few 
books,  motion  pictures  and  short  stories, 
etc.,  appearing  over  the  land  during  the 
past  month : 

The  Keen   Desire.    (Novel). 

Creatures  of  Desire.    (Short  Story),   j 

The  Land   o'   Heart's   Desire.    (Short 
Story). 

Desire  Under  the  Elms.    (Play). 

Love's   Desire.    (Motion    Picture). 

Desire.    (Motion  Picture). 

Desire.     (Specially     packed     p  o  u  n  d 
candies). 

Desire.   (National   Suspenders). 

Desire.    (Fox-Trot). 

Desire.    (Novel). 
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Rhymes  and  Reactions 


IT  IS  with  great  pleasure  that  1  avail 
myself  of  the  privilege  of  re-printing 
the  exquisite  lyric  that  follows,  surely 
one  of  the  finest  in  our  language.  It  is 
by  Aline  Michaelis,  of  Beaumont,  Texas, 
and  was  originally  published  in  the 
"Enterprise,"  the  leading  newspaper  of 
that  city.  It  has  also  appeared  in  one 
or  two  anthologies  of  no  great  circula- 
tion or  prestige.  I  heartily  recommend 
it  to  Miss  \Iunroe,  Miss  Rittenhouse, 
Louis  Untermeyer  and  our  other  prom- 
inent anthologists.  It  was  first  brought 
to  my  attention  by  Charmian  London, 
who  thought  it  bore  a  strange  signif- 
icance to  the  life  and  death  of  her 
husband. 

WHILE  SUMMERS  PASS 

SUMMER  comes  and  summer  goes, 
Buds  the  primrose,  fades  the  rose: 
But  his  footfall  on  the  grass, 
Coming  swiftly  to  my  door, 
I  shall  hear  again  no  more, 
Tho  a  thousand  summers  pass. 

Once  he  loved  the  clovers  well, 
Loved  the  larkspur  and  bluebell, 
And  the  scent  the  plum-blooms  yield ; 
But  strange  flowers  his  soul  beguiled. 
Pallid  lilies,   laurels  wild. 
Blooming  in  a  crimson  field. 

So  he  plucked  the  laurels  there, 
And  he  found  them  sweet  and  fair 
In  that  field  of  blood-red  hue; 
And,  \vhen  on  a  summer  night 
Moonlight  drenched  my  clover  white, 
Lo!  He  plucked  Death's  lilies,  too. 

It  may  be  that  e'en  tonight 
In  the  Gardens  of  Delight, 
Where  his  shining  soul  must  dwell, 
He  has  found  some  flowers  more  sweet 
Than  the  clovers  at  my  feet, 
Some  celestial  asphodel. 

But  while  summer  comes  and  goes, 
With  the  primrose  and  the  rose 
Comes  his  footstep  on  the  grass — 
Gladly,  lightly,  to  my  door — 
1  shall  hear  it  echo  o'er 
Tho  a  thousand  summers  pass. 


GiiORGi:  ST KRUNO. 

TY7HO  is  the  owner  of  "Life?"  1  am 
"  convinced  that  it  must  be  E  I. 
Martin,  not  being  able  otherwise  to 
account  for  his  position  as  editorial 
writer  on  that  otherwise  clever  period- 
ical. For  many  years  this  incredible 
dullard  has  had  his  page  in  the  weekly 
— a  mumble  of  mildly  reactionary  flap 
doodle.  "Life"  manages  to  survive 
under  the  burden,  but  its  other  func- 
tionaries must  heave  the  sigh  to  con- 
trast their  editorial  page  with  that  of 
"Judge"  or  indeed  of  the  "Two  Holes 
of  Water"  (Ark.)  weekly  "Scream  of 
Freedom." 

Writhing  under  the  handicap,  I  dare 
say  they  have  long  since  laid  to  heart 
the  comforting  assurance  of  Swinburne 
that 


"Even  the  weariest  river 
Winds  somehow  safe  to  sea." 


Death,  the  dust-maker,  will  come  on 
nothing  dustier  than  the  editorial  page 
of  E.  I.  Martin. 

ONE  poetess,  in  attempting  to  praise 
another  who  had  passed  to  the  great 
silence,  writes  of  her  as  a  "fervent  per- 
sonality." I  respectfully  ask  if  there  is 
anyone  or  anything  one  would  flee  from 
more  rapidly  than  a  fervent  personality? 
If  you  have  ever  encountered  one,  fur- 
ther words  are  weak. 


TJOETS  admire  many  poets,  painters 
-!•  many  painters,  but  when  does  an 
actor  admire  another  living  actor?  And 
is  that  the  reason  why  acting  is  but  a 
half-art? 

MY    FRIEND,     Ahashuerus    Jones, 
still  immersed  in  his  reasearches  in 
Aleutian  literature,  sent  me  the  follow- 
owing  epigrams,  translated  by  him  from 
that  musical  tongue: 

Woman  never  permits  a  fact  to  inter- 
fere with  a  conviction. 


Advice  is  free  only  when  worthies-. 

(  iixnl  taste  exists  in  inverse  ratio  to 
morals. 

We  know  of  Truth  only  her  name. 

Women  love  the  rebel  in  man  and 
hate  it  in  women. 

Happiness  needs  neither  explanation 
nor  apolog\ . 

Virginity:  a  liability  considered  by  its 
possessor  as  an  asset. 

The  wind  cannot  put  out  a  star. 

Notoriety:  the  black  sheep  of  the 
Fame  family. 

We  are  often  misunderstood,  but 
would  feel  worse  if  understood. 

Life  is  a  readjustment  of  adjectives. 

Strength  and  sin  are  half-brothers. 

Transparency  is  the  dignified  element 
in  most  motives. 

Love  is  a  sea  that  never  gives  up  its 
dead. 

SAFE 

NOT  evermore,  O  universe  of  pain, 
Shalt  thou  give  agony  to  my  dear 

dead! 
For  they  shall  sleep  no  more  uncom- 

forted, 
Nor  wake  again  to  hear  the  midnight 

rain. 

No  longer  shall  they  sow  a  bitter  grain 
Nor  labor  for  a  visionary  bread: 
The    tears    are    dried,     the     hungry 

mouths  are  fed, 

They    find    the    peace    for    which    they 
sought  in  vain. 

They  are  removed  from  folly  and  from 

care, 
From  love  that  died,  from  anguish  and 

despair. 
Pain's  vultures  shall  go  over  in  their 

flight. 
Nor  see  them   where  they  lie,  nor 

break  their  sleep 

Who  have  found  refuge  in  the  un- 
sounded Deep 
And  are  made  safe  in  its  eternal  night. 
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Bits  of  Verse 


EARLY  MASS 

OFF    from    the    stars    the    cold    wind 
blows,  the  palms 
Marshal    all   gaunt   and    black   around 

the  square; 
Bronze   bells    clang   out   on   high;    the 

dusty  air 

Muffles  and  blinds  a  gypsy  seeking  alms. 
In  scattered  groups  the  townsmen  come 

to  mass 
With   shawls  and   mantles   flapping  in 

the  gale 
And  stern,  nipped  faces  in  the  morning 

pale; 
Hard  and   devout,  into   the  church  they 

pass. 
Stiffly  they  kneel  upon  the  rough  stone 

floor 
And    old    eyes    dazzle    at    the    candles 

bright; 
Sad    withered    faces    glow    with    inner 

light; 
With    trembling    lips    their    beads    they 

mumble  o'er, 
While  wan  saints  peer  from  canvas  black 

and  old, 

And  strictly  watch  them  praying  in  the 
cold. 

— Beulah   May 


TO   A   CERTAIN   GHOST 

THERE'S  a   perplexing  land,  and  far 
away 
I'll    seek     you     there,     and     with 
averted   eyes 
I'll    kneel    before    you    saddened    then 

and   wise 

And  plead  forgiveness  for  that  other  day 
Of  hate  victorious  and  love's  disarray; 
And   beg   again    for   love's    enchanting 

prize. 
And  you  will  kiss  my  brow  and  bid  me 

rise, 
And  you  will  pardon  me  and  bid  mo  stay. 

But   I    shall    always   hate    you,   day   and 

night, 
For  all  the   lovely   dreams  which   you 

had  slain. 
In    that    perplexing    land    of    time's- 

regret 

I  shall  remember  all  the  old  delight, 
And   all    the   yesterdays    I've   lived    in 

vain 
I  shall  remember,  I  shall  not  iorget! 

— Joseph   Ely  O'Carroll. 


"ECCE  HOMO" 

THREE  crosses  loomed   upon  a  hill 
When  twilight  fell  on  Calvary; 
And   on  each  cross,  and   living  still, 
There  hung  the  world-old  tragedy! 

And  he  who  hung  upon  the  right 

Made  lowly  moan,  with  anguished  eyes. 

"Fear  not,"  said  Jesus  "ere  the  light 
Thou'lt  dwell  with  me  in  Paradise." 

And  he  on  Jesus'  other  side, 

With     thorn-pierced     brow     and     lips 

athirst, 
Turned  sightless  eyes  to  Him  and  cried 

When  scorners  spat  on  him  and  cursed! 

And  all  the  long  night-hours  through 
The  One  between  them  made  no  cry. 

The  thief  on  Jesus  right  was  you — 
The  one  upon  His  left  was  I! 

Three   crosses  loomed  upon  a  hill 
When  daylight  came  on  Calvary; 

And  on  each  cross,  remote  and  still, 
The   light   of   Immortality! 

— Henry  Walker  Noyes 


FINALITY 

AS  one  who  weeps  to  hide  a  deeper 
grief, 
I  came  to  you  with  love  that  was 
not  yours. 
Perversely      now     that      fine     veneer 

endures, 
Of  whose  substratum  time  has  played  the 

thief. 

As  tears  for  trifles  furnish  false  relief 
For  sorrows  inarticulate,  past  cures 
Of  woe  and  outcry,  slighter  love 

ensures 

Speech  to  a  love  more  violent — and  more 
brief. 

That    masked    desire    is    hidden    in    its 

grave ; 
Come  to  me  now  and  take  what  it  has 

left. 
You   only   are   remaining    from   that 

day. 

You  only  now  can  sanctify  and  save 
The  heart  a  wilder  passion  has  bereft; 
Come,    patient    creditor,    and    claim 
your  pay! 

— Miriam   Allen   deFord. 


THE  SHEPHERDESS 

The   days  are   weary,  and   the   days  are 

long, 
The   ox   more    light    upon    its    way   of 

toil— 
For    I    passed    laughter   years    ago,    and 

song, 
But    night    holds    dream-gift,    through 

its   phantom  air, 
I   go — 
To  drive  my  forty  sheep  to  pastures  fafr. 

The   high    wild    pastures    and    my    flock 

again! 
And  I   as  light  as   they  leap  o'er   the 

rocks, 
Though  fifty  years  have  passed  since  this 

were   mine — 
Yet   shepherdess  of  dreams,  largessed 

immortal,   fair — 
I  go — 
To  drive  my  forty  sheep  to  pastures  rare! 

—Margaret  S.  Cobb. 


ALONE 

A  LARGE,  gray  bird  stood  motionless, 
alone. 

Beside  a  tiny  inlet  of  the  sea, 
His  lank  outline  a  somber  silhouette 
Against  the  reeds  that  fringed  the  placid 
pool. 

High  overhead  flew  sea  gulls  in  wide 
curves; 

The  mighty  ocean  with  its  ceaseless 
roar, 

Unwearied  rose  and  fell;  children  in 
glee 

Made  tiny  foot  prints  on  the  wave- 
washed  sand; 

The  sky,  flecked  with  light  clouds,  o'er- 
arched  the  whole. 

With    feet    embedded    deep    within    the 

reeds, 
And   gaze  fixed   downward   on   the   quiet 

pool, 
A    gray    bird    stood    alone,    with    folded 

wings, 
Beside  a  tiny  inlet  of  the  sea. 

— Gazelle  Stevens  Sharp 
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Jack  London's  Philosophy  of  Life 


osophical  conclusions.  I  join  with 
Haeckcl  in  being  what,  in  lieu  of  any 
other  phrase,  I  am  compelled  to  call  "a 
positive  scientific  thinker." 

"Sincerely  yours, 

"Jack   London."! 

In  order  to  understand  London's  phil- 
osophy we  have  to  know  the  man  him- 
self. He  is  not  only  a  materialist  as  a 
man,  hut  his  books  are  also  of  a  mate- 
rialistic nature.  None  of  the  finer  ideals 
are  expressed  just  for  the  sake  of  the 
ideal.  There  is,  however,  a  very  obvi- 
ous reason  for  his  holding  this  attitude 
toward  human  existence.  His  own  life 
from  childhood  on  was  made  up  of 
hardships,  and  his  environment  was  not 
any  too  wholesome.  Not  that  Oakland 
or  San  Francisco  were  any  worse  than 
other  cities.  They  were  not.  It  was 
poverty  that  put  him  in  the  most  unde- 
sirable places.  We  could  not  expect 
anything  different  from  him,  after  hav- 
ing gone  through  so  many  bitter  expe- 
riences, than  that  he  would  almost  nat- 
urally form  a  material  concept  of  life. 
It  is  not  surprising  then,  judging  from 
the  life  he  led,  that  he  became,  as  he 
said,  "a  confirmed  materialist."  Per- 
haps if  he  had  had  a  few  of  the  luxu- 
ries of  life  during  his  own  childhood, 
and  had  been  given  better  opportunities, 
his  philosophy  would  have  been  quite 
different.  One's  financial  condition  and 
his  environment  have  most  everything 
to  do  with  what  one  becomes,  both 
morally  and  mentally. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  field 
in  which  Jack  London  did  his  best  think- 
ing was  that  in  which  the  theory  of  the 
survival  of  the  fittest  holds  sway.  This 
theory,  we  are  safe  in  saying,  is  the  cen- 
tral theme  of  practically  every  one  of 
his  books.  It  was  a  subject  from  which 
he  did  not  stray  very  far.  In  it  he  did 
his  best  work,  and  whenever  he  was 
tempted  to  try  other  trends  of  thought, 
he  was  not  nearly  so  successful. 

The  idea  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest 
corresponds  almost  precisely  with  the 
life  he  lived.  "Eat  or  Be  Eaten"  is  the 
key  to  his  whole  philosophy  of  life.  He 
himself  takes  on  the  part  of  the  eater. 
He  struggled  for  life  amid  the  snow 
and  ice  fields  of  Alaska,  and  was  con- 
queror. He  faced  the  storms  at  sea 
with  the  same  indomitable  spirit.  He 
met  his  human  antagonist  with  nothing 
in  view  but  to  overcome.  Blood  runs 
red  throughout  all  his  stories.  The 
eternal  desire  to  live  is  portrayed  most 
powerfully  in  each  one  of  them.  Man 
and  beast  alike  are  struggling  for  the 
same  thing — for  life.  Each  one  brings 

tA     letter     from    Jack     London     stating    bis 
materialistic    belief,    June    25,    1914. 


(Continued  from  Page   141) 

into  use  all  his  cunning  and  agility  in 
order  that  he  may  hold  possession  of  life 
as  long  as  possible.  And  when  either 
man  or  beast  is  overcome,  there  is  no 
great  hullabaloo  about  it.  The  stronger 
man  wins  or  the  stronger  animal  wins. 
Such  is  life.  It  holds  no  place  for  mor- 
bid sentimentality.  So  long  as  man  or 
animal  holds  undisputed  power  over  his 
enemies,  just  so  long  does  he  hold  pos- 
session of  life.  Each  moment  his  right 
of  possession  must  be  guarded  with  his 
own  life.  If  he  ever  makes  a  mistake, 
if  he  once  goes  down,  the  hungry  wolf- 
pack  stands  ready  to  rend  him  to  pieces. 
There  is  a  constant  struggle  for  exis- 
tence going  on  all  the  time,  and  the  one 
which  is  the  most  powerful  survives  the 
longest.  The  idea  of  the  survival  of  the 
fittest  is  brought  out  very  clearly  in 
London's  "Call  of  the  Wild." 

"There  was  no  hope  for  him.  Buck 
was  inexorable.  Mercy  was  a  thing  re- 
served for  gentler  climes.  He  manoeuv- 
ered  for  the  final  rush.  The  circle  had 
tightened  till  he  could  feel  the  breaths 
of  the  huskies  on  his  flanks.  He  could 
see  them,  beyond  Spitz  and  to  the  other 
side,  half  crouching  for  the  spring,  their 
eyes  fixed  upon  him.  A  pause  seemed 
to  fall.  Every  animal  was  motionless 
as  though  turned  to  stone.  Only  Spitz 
quivered  and  bristled  as  he  staggered 
back  and  forth,  snarling  with  horrible 
menace,  as  though  to  frighten  off  im- 
pending death.  Then  Buck  sprang  in 
and  out ;  but  while  he  was  in,  shoulder 
had  at  last  met  shoulder.  The  dark 
circle  became  a  dot  on  the  moon-flooded 
snow  as  Spitz  disappeared  from  view. 
Buck  stood  and  looked  on,  the  success- 
ful champion,  the  dominant  primordial 
beast  who  made  his  kill  and  found  it 
good." 

Just  as  great  triumph  came  to  Buck, 
likewise  does  it  come  now  and  then  in 
the  lives  of  men.  And  when  it  does, 
the  triumphant  one  does  as  Buck  did — 
stands  and  looks  on,  finding  it  good. 
There  is  an  ineffable  joy  in  the  win- 
ning of  victories.  They  are  not  won 
often,  but  when  they  are,  we  feel  just 
as  much  exhilarated  as  Buck  did  when 
he  won  supremacy  over  Spitz.  And  the 
greatest  joys  come  sometimes  at  a  mo- 
ment when  we  are  least  expecting  them. 
At  such  moments  we  live  supreme. 

"There  is  an  ecstasy  that  marks  the 
summit  of  life,  and  beyond  which  life 
cannot  rise.  And  such  is  the  paradox 
of  living.  This  ecstasy  comes  when  one 
is  most  alive,  and  it  comes  as  a  com- 
plete forgetfulness  of  living,  comes  to 
the  artist,  caught  up  and  out  of  him- 
self in  a  sheet  of  flame ;  it  comes  to 
the  soldier,  war-mad  on  a  stricken  field 


and  refusing  quarter;  and  it  came  to 
Buck,  leading  the  pack,  sounding  the 
old  wolf-cry,  straining  after  the  food 
that  was  alive  and  that  fled  swiftly  be- 
fore him  through  the  moonlight."^ 

Now  and  then  London  paints  a  pic- 
ture of  the  joy  there  is  in  living.  One 
can  feel  his  enthusiasm  bursting  forth 
unreservedly.  He  loves  life  and  there 
is  no  greater  joy  to  him  than  to  drink 
deep  of  its  intoxicants.  He  forgets  the 
struggles  and  loses  himself  completeh 
in  the  sheer  enjoyment  of  being  alive. 
Nothing  is  quite  so  wonderful  to  him 
as  life,  and  nothing  quite  so  fleeting 
or  uncertain. 

On  the  other  hand,  London  paints  a 
far  greater  number  of  pictures  of  the 
tragic  disasters  of  life  than  he  does  of 
the  enjoyments.  His  artistic  problem 
is  that  of  showing  the  contests  which 
are  going  on  all  the  time  both  with 
men  and  with  animals.  Excerpts  from 
his  book,  "Love  of  Life,"  illustrate  how 
well  he  depicts  the  struggle  for  exis- 
tence : 

"He  contemplated  the  bones,  cleaned, 
picked  and  polished,  pink  with  the  cell- 
life  in  them  which  had  not  died.  Could 
it  possibly  be  that  he  might  be  that  ere 
the  day  was  done!  'Such  was  life,  eh?' 
a  vain  and  fleeting  thing.  It  was  only 
life  that  pained.  To  die  was  to  sleep. 
It  meant  cessation,  rest.  Then  why  was 
he  not  content  to  die?  .  .  . 

"Then  began  as  grim  a  tragedy  of 
existence  as  was  ever  played — a  sick 
man  that  crawled,  a  sick  wolf  that 
limped,  two  creatures  dragging  their  dy- 
ing carcasses  across  the  desolation  and 
hunting  each  other's  lives.  .  .  . 

"It  is  a  picture,"  I  said.  "It  is  life. 
You  have  seen  things  like  it  yourself. 

"He  looked  at  me  and  pondered,  then 
said,  'No,  as  you  say,  there  is  no  end 
to  it.  Nobody  will  ever  know  the  end. 
Yet  it  is  a  true  thing.  I  have  seen  it. 
It  is  Life.'  " 

In  his  book  called  Burning  Da\-li//lit 
he  reiterates  the  same  questionings. 

"But  such  is  the  chemistry  of  life, 
that  this  small  creature,  this  trifle  of 
meat  that  moved,  by  being  eaten,  trans- 
muted to  the  meat  of  the  men  the  same 
power  to  move.  .  .  . 

"He  saw  through  its  frauds  and  fic- 
tions and  found  it  as  elemental  as  on 
the  Yukon.  Men  were  made  of  the 
same  stuff.  Finance  was  poker  on  a 
large  scale.  The  men  who  played  were 
the  men  who  had  stakes.  The  workers 
\\ere  the  fellows  who  were  toiling  for 
grub-stakes." 

The  leal  essence,  the  whole  sumimn. 


{London's    "Call    of    tilt-    Wild." 
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In  Flanders  With  the  Princess  Pats 


THERE  were  two  French  sisters 
living  in  a  farm  house  back  of 
our  lines  that  I  must  not  over- 
look. I  wish  I  might  remember  their 
names,  but  it  matters  very  little  so  far 
as  this  narrative  is  concerned,  and  as 
for  them,  their  names  will  go  down  in 
history, — especially  French  along  with 
that  great  heroine  of  the  French  people, 
Jeanne  d'Arc. 

They  had  spent  their  whole  lives  in 
the  peaceful  little  village  of  Frise.  Until 
the  summer  of  1914,  the  roar  of  cannon 
and  the  rattle  of  musketry  were  sounds 
to  them  unknown.  Up  to  that  time 
theirs  had  been  a  small,  quiet,  peaceful 
world,  and  their  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances a  carefree,  peace-loving  people. 
Their  knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  men 
had  been  gained  principally  from  the 
gossip  of  their  native  village.  They 
had  heard  of  barbarians,  but  believed, 
that,  if  there  were  any,  they  dwelt  in  a 
wild,  distant  country,  far  removed  from 
La  Belle  France. 

But  one  day  in  the  late  summer  of 
1914,  a  rumor  came  to  their  quiet  vil- 
lage that  the  Allemandes  were  about 
to  declare  war  on  France,  but  it  did 
not  seem  reasonable,  and  at  first  very 
little  attention  was  given  to  the  report. 
There  were  a  few  Allemandes  living  in 
the  village  and  vicinity,  and  they  had 
always  appeared  to  be  a  peaceable,  hard- 
working, honest  people.  Why  should 
their  countrymen  make  war  on  France? 
No,  it  could  not  be.  It  was  only  a 
story. 

In  any  event,  a  war  could  not  affect 
their  little  village  very  much.  Some  of 
the  young  men  would  go,  of  course,  but 
it  would  soon  be  over  and  they  would 
come  back  and  tell  how  they  had  made 
the  Allemandes  run.  There  would  be 
a  little  excitement  and  something  new 
to  talk  about.  Perhaps  it  would  not 
be  so  very  bad  if  there  was  a  war  to 
wake  up  the  people. 

But  within  a  few  days  the  rumor 
changed  into  a  certainty,  and  the  call 
to  arms  that  rang  throughout  France 
broke  the  quiet  of  their  little  village 
and  stirred  the  people  to  action ;  men 
threw  down  their  implements,  aband- 
oned their  occupations,  and  bidding  their 
loved  ones  goodbye,  hurried  away  to 
take  up  arms  in  the  defense  of  their 
country:  and  soon  there  was  no  o-ie 
left  but  the  women  and  children,  the 
aged  and  infirm  to  look  after  the  homes, 
attend  to  the  domestic  animals  and 
gather  the  crops,  but  even  then  no  one 
had  any  fear  for  the  safety  of  Frise. 

But  soon  there  came  another,  and 
more  startling  rumor.  It  was  said  that 
the  Allemandes  were  occupying  Bel- 


CHAPTER  XI 
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By  SERGEANT  THOMAS 

gium  and  invading  France;  that  they 
were  on  their  way  to  Paris;  that  they 
were  destroying  cities,  villages  and 
farms  and  leaving  a  trail  of  death  and 
desolation  behind  them. 

Then,  one  afternoon  a  party  of  horse- 
men, in  strange  uniforms,  came  riding 
into  the  village,  and  in  an  insolent  and 
domineering  manner  ordered  that  wine 
and  food  be  brought  to  them  under  the 
trees  in  the  little  park  of  the  village, 
where  they  boisterously  drank  and  ate 
for  more  than  an  hour,  then  rode  away. 
Among  the  horsemen  was  one  of  their 
old  Allemande  residents  who  guided 
the  officers  of  the  party  about  the  village 
and  locks,  pointing  out  different  places 
and  objects,  while  the  officers  made 
notes  in  their  books.  He  was  then  one 
of  the  most  arrogant  of  the  lot  and  did 
not  pay  any  attention  to  his  former 
neighbors;  although  during  the  time  he 
resided  in  Frise  he  had  been  a  very 
modest,  friendly  fellow. 

Within  a  few  days  after  the  visit  of 
the  horsemen,  refugees  commenced  to 
straggle  through  the  village.  They  were 
people  who  had  been  driven  from  their 
homes  by  the  invading  army  and  related 
tales  of  hardships  and  horrors,  that  were 
almost  unbelievable.  They  were  a  for- 
lorn, pitiable  lot  and  kept  increasing  in 
numbers  from  day  to  day;  all  intent 
upon  getting  as  far  away  from  the 
dreaded  Allemandes  as  possible. 

And  soon  dull,  booming  sounds 
floated  down  upon  the  air  from  the 
North,  and  at  night  there  was  a  red 
glow  in  the  northern  sky.  The  Alle- 
mandes were  coming  nearer.  They 
would  destroy  the  little  village  of  Frise 
that  lay  on  their  road  to  Amiens  and 
Paris,  and  there  appeared  to  be  no  way 
to  stop  them.  Then  the  frightened  cit- 
izens of  Frise  joined  the  refugees,  and 
left  the  village  to  its  fate. 

But  the  two  sisters  remained.  They 
would  not  leave  their  home.  They 
would  defy  the  Huns.  They  would 
stop  the  German  army  on  its  road  to 
Paris  and  save  France. 

Strategy  was  a  word  to  them  un- 
known. Of  the  science  of  military  op- 
erations they  were  entirely  ignorant. 
But  they  did  know  that  in  order  to 
reach  Amiens  and  Paris  the  invaders 
would  have  to  cross  the  river  Somme. 
They  also  knew  that  if  they  were  de- 
layed in  doing  so  it  would  give  the  men 
of  France,  that  \vere  fast  being  mobil- 
ized into  an  army,  an  opportunity  to 
stop  their  further  progress. 

They    felt    that   they  .  were   inspired ; 


that  within  them  lay  the  power  to  stay 
that  devastating  machine  of  war  in  its 
onward  rush  to  Paris,  and  save  their 
country;  and,  unmindful  of  the  en- 
treaties of  their  friends  and  neighbors, 
who  were  hurrying  away  to  a  place  of 
safety,  they  refused  to  leave  their  na- 
tive village.  The  report  had  been  re- 
ceived that  an  army  of  France  was  on 
the  way  to  Amiens,  and  they  felt  that 
the  safety  of  their  country  depended 
upon  the  Allemandes  being  stopped  be- 
fore they  reached  the  gateway  to  Paris. 

Each  army  was  putting  forth  every 
effort  to  reach  that  city  before  the  other 
and  upon  the  result  of  the  race  depend- 
ed the  fate  of  nations.  The  liberty  and 
happiness  of  mankind  then  depended 
upon  the  determination  and  daring  of 
the  two  sisters  of  Frise. 

The  northern  sky  glowed  with  a  more 
lurid  hue  and  the  booming  sounds  grew 
nearer  and  yet  nearer.  The  Alle- 
mandes were  almost  at  the  river  Somme 
and  when  they  had  crossed  it,  Amiens 
would  be  within  their  grasp.  But  with 
the  river  there  were  the  locks,  and  if 
they  were  opened  the  valley  of  the 
Somme  would  be  flooded.  That  was 
the  way  to  stay  the  progress  of  the  Ger- 
man army  and  save  France,  and  the  two 
sisters  of  Frise,  alone,  inspired  and 
dauntless  saw  the  opportunity. 

In  some  way,  they  knew  not  how, 
they  opened  the  locks;  the  onrushing 
waters  overflowed  the  valley  and  the 
Allemandes  were  halted  on  their  way 
to  Amiens  and  Paris.  The  much  vaunt- 
ed German  army  was  out-generaled  by 
two  peasant  women  who  were  ignorant 
of  the  science  of  military  operations. 

A  year  later  when  the  Princess  Pats 
were  there,  the  Allemandes  had  not 
crossed  the  river  Somme,  and  the  two 
sisters  of  Frise  were  occupying  their 
farm  house  on  the  outskirts  of  their 
native  village.  They  had  several  cows 
and  a  flock  of  fowls  and  sold  milk  and 
eggs  to  the  officers  and  soldiers. 

For  their  bravery  in  stopping  the 
Huns,  France  awarded  them  the  Croix 
de  Guerre,  and  the  King  of  England 
and  the  Czar  of  Russia  each  presented 
them  with  honor  medals.  These  medals 
they  always  wore,  and  who  could  blame 
them  ?  They,  single  handed  and  alone, 
had  confronted  the  German  army  and 
won  a  victory. 

One  evening,  when  my  company  was 
in  rest  billets,  we  gave  a  concert,  in  a 
tunnel  that  the  French  engineers  had 
made  in  a  small  mountain  back  of  Frise, 
and  the  two  sisters  helped  us  out  on  our 
program  with  several  songs.  They 
were  jolly  girls  and  declared  that  the 
Allemandes  could  never  drive  them 
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auav.  I  hope  they  are  still  occupying 
their  little  farm  on  the  Somme,  but  I 
am  afraid  that  the  fortunes. — or  rather 
I  might  say  misfortunes, — of  war  have 
decreed  otherwise. 

Within  a  few  days  after  our  concert 
we  returned  to  the  trenches,  and  one 
night  when  I  was  on  sentry  go  I  saw 
something  moving  in  front  of  my  bay 
and  let  go  t\\  o  rounds,  in  rapid  tire 
order.  This  brought  Corporal  McCor- 
mick,  and  I  reported  to  him  that  I  had 
bagged  a  Boche.  It  was  evident  that 
I  had  made  a  hit,  as  we  could  distin- 
guish a  form  stretched  out  on  No  Man's 
Land,  and  I  had  the  fee'ing  that  I  had 
stopped  a  German  raid  on  our  trenches. 
But  when  it  became  light  enough  to 
ascertain  what  it  wa ;  that  I  had 
potted  the  joke  was  on  me.  It  proved 
to  be  a  good  sized  black  pig.  Whether 
it  had  escaped  from  the  Germans,  or 
where  it  came  from,  no  one  could  de- 
termine, but  I  had  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  I  got  what  I  went  after, 
even  though  it  was  not  the  kind  of  pig 
that  I  had  thought  it  was. 

When  on  sentry  go,  unless  you  had 
been  notified  that  some  of  our  men  were 
out  on  No  Man's  Land  the  orders  were 
to  shoot  anything  you  might  see  moving. 
There  was  time  enough  afterwards  to 
find  out  what  it  might  be,  and  if  you 
stopped  to  find  out  first  you  probably 
would  be  too  late. 

Shortly  after  daylight  that  morning 
Fritz  got  unusually  busy  with  his  trench 
mortars  and  for  some  time  gave  our 
line  of  trenches  a  good  pounding.  One 
of  the  coal-boxes  landed  in  a  bay  that 
was  occupied  by  Lance  Corporal  Mc- 
Queen and  four  men.  Without  a  sec- 
ond's hesitation,  he  picked  up  the  shell 
and  threw  it  out  of  the  trench  before 
it  exploded  and  saved  his  men.  He 
was  recommended  for  the  D.  C.  M. 
which  he  well  deserved. 

The  way  in  which  the  officers  looked 
after,  and  protected  the  men  under  them, 
was  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  high  per- 
centage of  casualties  among  the  officers 
in  the  allied  armies. 

During  the  time  we  were  on  the 
Somme  a  company  of  French  Engineers 
were  engaged  in  putting  in  mines  under 
the  German  trenches.  In  one  mine  that 
was  exploded,  while  we  were  there,  over 
one  hundred  tons  of  explosives  were 
used.  It  certainly  tore  a  hole  into 
Fritz.  We  captured  over  two  hundred 
prisoners,  and  there  was  no  knowing 
how  •  many  of  the  Allemandes  were 
killed.  But  the  Bodies  were  onto  the 
mining  game  also,  and  one  never  knew 
when  he  might  be  blown  into  the  air. 

Mining  was  a  game  that  two  can  play 
at,  and  counter-mining  was  one  of  the 
great  features  of  the  game.  The  object 
of  the  mine  was  to  blow  up  the  trenches 
or  some  stronghold  of  the  enemy,  and 


the  object  of  the  counter-mine  was  to 
prevent  that  same  thing  from  being 
accomplished. 

Listening  galleries  played  an  impor- 
tant part  in  mining  operations,  and  every 
few  hours,  work  on  the  mine  was  sus- 
pended, and  in  the  galleries  men  list- 
ened for  the  muffled  sound  of  the 
enemy's  miners.  There  under  No 
Man's  Land — that  land  of  death  be- 
tween the  trenches — in  the  dank,  cold 
earth  they  listened  in  a  darkness  and 
silence  that  could  be  almost  felt. 

It  was  all  a  part  of  the  game  of  death 
and  destruction  that  was  being  played 
as  never  before ;  a  game  that  had  reached 
a  degree  of  perfection  where  it  was 
carried  on  under  the  waters  of  the 
ocean  and  in  the  air  above  the  clouds, 
under  the  ground  as  well  as  on  the  top 
of  it ;  a  game  that  spares  neither  women 
nor  children,  the  sick  and  wounded,  nor 
those  who  attended  them.  It  was  a 
game  that  had  been  carried  on  by  the 
rtuns  in  a  fiendish,  cruel,  inhuman  man- 
ner from  the  time  of  Attiia,  "the 
scourge  of  God,"  down  to  the  Hun  of 
all  Huns,  Bill  Boche,  the  hypocrite.  But 
it  is  useless  to  further  pursue  the  sub- 
ject. 

One  day  a  small  mound  of  earth, 
that  looked  suspicious,  was  observed  on 
No  Man's  Land,  not  far  from  our 
trenches,  and  that  night  Grif  volun- 
teered to  go  out  and  make  an  investiga- 
tion. It  was  a  ticklish  undertaking. 
but  he  made  it  without  being  discov- 
ered, and  reported  that  Fritz  was  busy 
constructing  a  tunnel  to  our  trenches, 
and  that  tne  littie  mound  of  earth  con- 
cealed a  listening  post  they  had  fixed 
up  on  the  way  over. 

The  next  morning  one  of  our  bat- 
teries dropped  a  few  high  explosives  on 
that  part  ot  INo  Mans  Land,  which 
completely  put  an  end  to  that  engineer- 
ing enterprise.  No  doubt  a  number  of 
lioches  were  caught  in  the  wrecked  tun- 
nel and  buried  in  a  grave  of  their  own 
construction. 

Within  a  few  days  after  this  Grif 
got  caught  by  a  coal-box  and  was  sent 
down  the  line  to  the  hospital  badly 
wounded,  and  I  do  not  know  whether 
he  recovered.  He  did  not  come  back 
to  the  regiment,  and  1  have  heard  that 
he  is  now  in  Montreal  badly  crippled. 
He  seemed  to  enjoy  the  war  game  and 
frequently  remained  in  the  trenches  on 
some  special  detail,  rather  than  go  out 
with  his  company,  when  they  were  re- 
lieved for  a  lew  days  from  trench  duty. 

He  could  pull  off  stunts,  and  get 
away  with  them,  when  any  other  man 
in  the  regiment  would  have  gone  up, 
for  not  less  that  lirst  field  punishment. 
Something  out  of  the  ordinary  was  al- 
ways expected  of  Grif. 

(To  be  continued) 
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of  his  philosophy  of  struggle,  of  his  idea 
of  man  is  contained  in  a  passage  from 
his  book  called  the  Cruise  nf  the  Smirk. 

"This  trip  around  the  world  means 
my  moments  of  living.  Bear  with  me 
awhile  and  look  at  it.  Here  am  I,  a 
little  animal  called  a  man  ...  a  hit  of 
vitalized  matter,  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  pounds  of  meat  and  blood,  nervo. 
sinews,  bones,  brain,  all  of  it  soft  and 
tender,  susceptible  to  hurt,  fallible  and 
frail  ...  a  bit  of  pulsating  jelly-like 
life.  It  is  all  I  am.  About  me  are  the 
great  natural  forces  .  .  .  colossal  menaces. 
Titans  of  destruction,  unsentimental 
monsters  that  have  less  concern  for  me 
than  I  have  for  the  grain  of  sand  I 
crush  under  my  foot.  They  do  not 
know  me.  They  are  unconscious,  un- 
merciful, unmoral.  They  are  the  cy- 
clones and  tornadoes,  lightning  flashes 
and  cloud-bursts,  tidal  waves  and 
water  spouts,  earthquakes  and  vol- 
canoes, surfs  that  thunder  on  the 
rock-ribbed  coasts,  and  seas  that  leap 
aboard  the  largest  crafts  that  float, 
crushing  humans  to  pulp,  or  licking 
them  off  into  the  sea  or  death.  And 
these  insensate  monsters  do  not  know 
that  tiny  sensitive  creature,  all  nerves 
and  weakness,  whom  men  call  Jack 
London,  and  who  himself  thinks  he  is 
all  right  and  quite  a  superior  being.  In 
the  maze  and  conflict  of  these  vast  and 
doughty  Titans  it  is  for  me  to  thread 
my  precarious  way.  The  bit  of  life  that 
is  I  will  exult  over  them." 

Such  was  his  feeling  for  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  existence.  There  follows  in 
the  same  book  his  explanation  for  the 
reason  of  man's  will  to  survive: 

"The  ultimate  word  is  I  LIKE.  It 
lies  beneath  philosophy  and  is  twisted 
about  the  heart  of  life.  When  philo- 
sophy has  maundered  ponderously  for 
a  month,  telling  the  individual  what 
he  must  do,  the  individual  says  in  an 
instant,  I  LIKE — and  does  something 
else,  and  philosophy  goes  glimmering. 
Philosophy  is  very  often  a  man's  way  of 
explaining  his  own  I  LIKE." 

To  him  all  existence  was  struggle. 
all  struggle  was  motivated  by  the  desire 
for  survival:  "Life  that  lives  is  life  suc- 
cessful and  success  is  the  breath  of  its 
nostrils." 

Such  outbursts  as  thcsi-  give  us  some 
insight  into  the  complexities  of  Lon- 
don's view  of  life.  A  man  expres>e> 
himself  in  his  philosophy. 
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A  House  Divided 


ON  THE  morning  of  the  sale,  the 
Brock  fortunes  were  at  their  lowest 
ebb,  Julia  rose  to  the  sad  business  of 
the  day.  Her  promise  to  marry  Stew- 
art Cook  was  already  a  week  old  ;  and 
she  was  getting  used  to  the  dull  ache 
in  her  heart  whenever  she  thought  of 
it.  She  wondered  what  had  become  of 
Gene,  whom  she  had  not  seen  for  a 
week. 

There  were  a  few  small  articles 
which  Julia  had  withheld  from  the  sale 
and  which  were  now  cluttered  into  the 
little  room  in  the  ell  —  an  octagonal 
rosewood  clock  with  a  red  rose  painted 
on  the  door;  a  small,  folding  chair 
with  a  seat  made  of  Brussels  carpet; 
an  old  chess-board  that  looked  from 
one  angle  like  a  book ;  a  framed  picture 
of  a  party  of  country  people  crossing  a 
placid  river  in  a  rowboat;  a  small 
trinket-box  made  of  sea-shells  glued  to 
a  blue  velvet  background. 

These  small  and  comparatively  worth- 
less things  betrayed  the  pang  which 
Julia  felt  at  leaving  the  old  home.  Not 
only  was  her  pride  wounded, — her  af- 
fections were  being  disregarded  by  her 
own  course.  She  stifled  constantly  her 
sorrow.  Now  was  no  time  of  repining 
She  could  neither  struggle  nor  cry  out. 

She  went  calmly  about  getting  the 
meager  breakfast  of  oat-meal,  eggs  and 
coffee;  prepared  a  tray  for  her  mother 
and  carried  it  to  the  bedside. 

"Our  last  in  the  old  house,  ma,"  she 
said,  as  she  poured  two  cups  of  the  hot 
drink.  "Stewart  Cook  is  coming  for 
us  at  ten  o'clock. 

The  mother  would  have  spoken,  but 
her  malady  prevented.  A  tear  stole 
down  her  cheek.  She  took  the  coffee 
cup,  however,  holding  it,  contents  un- 
tasted,  as  if  forgotten. 

"Drink  your  coffee,  ma,"  said  the 
girl,  "You've  a  long  ride  ahead  of  you, 
and  you  must  try  to  dress,  this  morn- 
ing."' 

Mrs.  Brock  took  her  coffee  obedi- 
ently, with  Julia's  help.  The  warped 
and  twisted  fingers  of  her  toil-worn 
hand  seemed  unable  this  morning  to  ful- 
fill their  functions. 

Breakfast  over,  Julia  packed  their  re- 
maining belongings  and  then  turned  her 
attention  to  getting  her  mother  into  the 
clothes  she  must  wear  on  the  ride  to 
town.  It  was  a  tiresome  task;  and  ten 
o'clock  came  before  she  knew  it. 

She  went  to  the  east  window  and 
looked  down  the  road  for  a  sign  of 
Stewart  Cook's  approach.  She  had 
looked  for  him  last  night.  Was  he  to 
fail  her  now?  The  fundamental  dis- 
trust she  felt  for  him  disturbed  her  an 
instant,  hut  she  put  the  thought  aside. 
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He  would  come  soon,  she  assured  her- 
self, replenished  the  fire  in  the  cook 
stove  and  sat  down  to  wait. 

It  had  been  arranged  that  Stewart 
should  come  for  her  that  day ;  that  the 
wedding  occur  at  the  parsonage  that 
afternoon  and  that  he  take  her  straight 
home  to  the  house  of  his  father  that 
same  day.  Such  precipitate  business  was 
entirely  in  accord  with  Julia's  desper- 
ate mood  ;  and  of  course  exceedingly  sat- 
isfactory to  the  ardent  young  lawyer. 

But  her  lover  did  not  come.  Eleven 
o'clock  struck.  Her  mother  found 
words  at  last  and  managed  to  ask : 

"He  was  comin'  at  ten,  wa'n't  he?" 

"Yes,"  said  Julia.  "But  it's  only 
eleven." 

"Can  you  see  the  sale?" 

"Yes.     There  are  a  lot  of  people." 

Mrs.  Brock's  nervous  hands  moved 
helplessly  on  the  quilt. 

"An  hour  late!"  she  said,  and  sighed. 

It  drew  on  to  twelve;  still  there  was 
no  sign  of  Cook.  Julia  went  to  the 
door,  and,  concealing  her  feelings  as 
well  as  she  could,  beckoned  Gene  Pal- 
mer to  the  door. 

"The  lunch,  Gene,"  she  said.  ^  "The 
men  must  be  hungry  out  there."  And 
she  handed  out  the  crackers  and  cheese 
and  bologna  sausage. 

The  two  women  ate  toast  and  tea  for 
their  midday  meal.  Mrs.  Brock  seemed 
trying  to  speak ;  but  she  had  fallen  again 
into  her  infirmity.  The  girl  was  almost 
thankful  that  this  was  so ;  and  she  re- 
proached herself  for  it. 

The  voice  of  Tom  Hunt,  the  auc- 
tioneer, beat  upon  her  ears  with  cruel 
persistence.  She  wanted  to  scream.  She 
threw  herself  down  on  a  cot  in  her 
mother's  chamber  and  struggled  against 
tears.  She  must  not  cry  yet,  she  felt; 
Stewart  must  surely  come  at  any  mo- 
ment. 

Gene's  presence  at  the  sale  was  to  her 
both  a  comfort  and  a  source  of  torture. 
As  he  stood  before  the  door  and  took 
the  crackers  and  cheese  in  accordance 
with  her  bidding,  there  was  in  his  atti- 
tude that  patient  forbearance  that  at 
once  angered  her  and  drew  her  to  him. 
Instinctively  she  trusted  him.  She  knew 
she  loved  him. 

"Gene,  Gene!"  she  said  within  her, 
"I  do  love  you!  I  always  shall, — but 
1  won't  be  a  burden  to  you.  I  can't 
drag  you  down —  Yet  she  knew  she 
was  carrying  this  thing  too  far.  No,  the 
thing  was  already  carried  too  far.  She 
had  already  promised;  and  she  was  not 
one  to  turn  back. 


The  clock  struck  four.  She  raised 
herself  from  her  lethargy.  Was  that  a 
knock?  He  had  come.  Stewart  Cook 
had  come  for  her  at  last.  Her  heart 
sank.  She  seemed  walking  into  a  gulf 
of  blackness.  She  opened  the  door. 

THE  very  morning  of  Gene  Palmer's 
call,  Clarissa  hastened  on  foot  to 
David's  shack.  She  got  there  at  about 
eleven  o'clock  and  appeared  before  him 
suddenly,  as  he  swept  down  the  furrow- 
on  his  ceaseless  round  of  toil.  As  he 
came  near,  guiding  the  plow  with  al- 
most uncanny  concentration,  she  was 
permitted  to  catch  a  vision  of  his 
weatherbeaten  face — implacable,  and  set 
in  flinty  resolution. 

Catching  the  flutter  of  her  blue  wool 
dress  out  of  the  corner  of  his  steadfast 
eye,  the  man  drew  up  in  astonishment. 
That  was  the  first  time  he  had  looked 
at  her  since  that  unhappy  evening  the 
previous  February  when  she  had  turned 
him  away.  His  face,  though  he  strove  to 
hide  his  feeling,  betrayed  an  inner  agi- 
tation not  to  be  concealed.  Was  it 
fear,  or  hatred  or  hope  struggling  for 
mastery?  She  wondered.  The  heavy 
work  horses  drew  long  groaning  breaths; 
their  sides  were  steaming  and  there  was 
a  white  lather  beneath  their  harness.  He 
had  been  going  a  terrific  pace.  He  was 
at  least  routed  out  of  his  half-year  stu- 
por of  despair. 

"David,"  she  said. 

"You!" 

"Yes,  me." 

He  made  as  if  to  start  his  team.  She 
sprang  forward  and  caught  his  arm. 

"Stop!"    she    commanded. 

He  pushed  her  aside  not  ungently, 
face  averted. 

"You  must  hear  me,"  she  said. 

He  made  no  reply,  only  waited,  pas- 
sive. She  feared  this  passivity  most  of 
all. 

"Gene  Palmer  came  to  see  me  this 
morning,"  she  went  on  eagerly,  breath- 
lessly. "He  told  me  the  story  of  your 
family.  You  must  go  back  to  them." 

He  regarded  her  stonily.  "I  owe 
them  nothing." 

"It  isn't  what  you  owe,"  she  said. 
"it's  what  they  need.  Think  of — of 
your  wife." 

"She  made  my  life  a  hell." 

"But  your  son — your  heir." 

"He  was  a  drunker  and  a  waster." 

"But  your  daughter.  She  was  loyal. 
She  is  loyal  still.  She  is  to  sell  herself 
to  pay  your  debts." 

"Not  my  debts.  I  don't  owe  a  soul 
one  cent." 

"Oh-oh!"  she  cried.  "Is  there  no 
heart  in  you  after  all  ?  Have  I — loved 
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Mich  a  man?     Are  all  men  like  Finlev 
Scales  ?" 

"Kinlcy  Beales?"  he  echoed,  not  com- 
prehending. 

"He  made  my  life  a  hell — but  I  stuck 
to  my  duty.  I  hated  him,  but  I  was 
his  wife." 

She  Hamed  out  in  sudden  uncontrolled 
wrath. 

"I  was  not  a  coward!"  she  cried, 
e\cs  blazing.  "I  was  not  a  sneak  and  a 
shirk!" 

He  smiled  sardonically. 
"Go   it!"   he  said   coldly.      "I   didn't 
know  you   had   it   in   you.      Seems   like 
old   times." 

She  stared  a  moment  while  his  sar- 
casm sank  deep.  Her  anger  melted  and 
*ht-  sank  to  her  knees  and  hid  her  face 
in  her  hands,  abjectly  moaning  and 
wee-ping. 

"Oh-oh!  Awful  man!  Beast!  Devil! 
and  to  think  I  ever — loved  you." 

She  sprang  up,  mastering  her  emo- 
tion and  regarding  him  with  staring 
eyes. 

"I  hate  you!"  she  said  in  a  low  tone 
and  turned  to  go. 

He  seemed  suddenly  smitten  with  a 
new  sense  of  the  situation.  He  threw 
the  lines  from  his  shoulders  and  stepped 
quickly  from  the  furrow  to  seize  her 
by  the  arm. 

"You  hate  me?" 
"Yesl" 

They  looked  long  into  each  other's 
eyes.  She  met  his  gaze  fearlessly,  un- 
relentingly. At  last  his  eyes  fell.  Could 
this  tower  be  about  to  fall  ?  she  dimly 
wondered.  Reason  came  back  to  her. 
and  a  woman's  craft. 

"This  Julia — did  she  never  do  a  thing 
for  you?"  There  was  a  long  pause. 

"Yes,"  he  said  hoarsely.     "She — gave 
me  a   necktie   once — for   my   birthday." 
"Is   that   all?"      Another   silence. 
"No.     There  was  that  time   I   broke 
my  leg.     She  nursed  me — like  a  baby." 
"She  must  be  a  good   girl,"  she  said 
softly. 

He  stared  wildly,  miserably  upon  her. 
"Dont!"  he  cried.  "I  can't — I  can't 
stand  any  more!" 

Was  the  tower  falling  at  last?  she 
wondered. 

He  reeled  as  one  struck  with  a 
weapon.  He  threw  up  his  arms  in  un- 
believable and  dreadful  surrender.  He 
gazed  in  an  agony  of  bursting  dams  of 
feeling  at  the  calm  blue  of  the  Indian 
summer  sky,  and  a  great  cry  seemed 
to  tear  him  as  if  he  were  on  a  rack. 

"My  God!  My  God!  Have  mercy 
upon  me!  Miserable  sinner!'  : 

And  he  fell  face  down  in  the  yellow 
spears  of  the  stubble,  grovelling  in  a 
very  ecstacy  of  remorse  and  repentance. 

CHAPTER  X 

Gene  Palmer,  drawn  by  an  irresist- 
ible fascination  toward  the  Brock  sale, 


«as  one  of  the  first  to  arrive.  He  tied 
his  team  to  a  second  growth  maple  in 
the  wind-break  west  of  the  barn,  and 
blanketed  them  warmly,  for  the  wind 
was  raw  with  particles  of  sleet,  and 
chilling  with  premonitions  of  winter. 
The  sun,  at  ten  o'clock  shone  a  white 
disc  of  luminous  light,  against  the  dis- 
mal milky-gray  of  the  heavens.  Bare 
branches  rattled  and  grated  upon  each 
other.  Sparrows  huddled  on  the  ridge 
poles  of  barn  and  shed,  disconsolately 
twittering  to  each  other  as  the  steady 
gale  ruffled  their  feathers.  A  moaning 
of  the  wind  was  constant  in  the  tops 
of  the  cottonwoods. 

The  house  was  silent  and  forbidding. 
Its  need  of  paint,  the  manifest  leakiness 
of  the  roof,  the  sagging  porch  founda- 
tions were  complete  evidence  that  the 
Brock  fortunes  had  reached  their  low- 
est ebb. 

A  small  knot  of  neighbors  was  gath- 
ering at  the  barn,  and  Gene  joined  them. 
He  said  little,  but  allowed  the  talk  to 
eddy  and  circle  around  him. 

"Too  bad  things  is  turning  out  so 
with  the  widder,"  said  Dan  Delaney, 
a  wizened  little  man  with  sharp  eyes 
that  constantly  swept  the  vicinity  with 
appraising  glances. 

'How  d'ye  know  that  she  is  a' wid- 
der?" asked  Dell  Brown,  a  broad- 
shouldered,  swaggering  fellow  with  an 
air  of  general  skepticism  and  worldly 
wisdom. 

"Only  a  dead  man  would  stay  away 
from  his  family  this  way,"  said  Dan. 
"I  knew  Dave  Brock.  He's  met  with 
foul  play  somewheres." 

"But  why  should  he  up  and  strike  out 
like  that?"  demanded  Dell  disputati- 
ously  placing  his  feet  widely  apart,  and 
winking  aside  at  the  others. 

'He  had  provocation,  I  guess,"  put 
in  Lee  French,  the  neighbor  on  the 
north.  "I've  lived  close  enough  to  this 
place  to  know  Brock's  life  wasn't  all 
one  could  want  it  t'be.  Under  the 
fame  circumstances  I'd  have  lit  out 
too." 

"Well,  widder  or  not,  I'm  sorry  for 
the  woman,"  said  Dan,  meditatively  run- 
ning his  keen  eyes  over  the  shivering 
cows  bunched  in  the  lee  of  the  barn- 
yard fence. 

The  sale  quickly  began.  Tom 
mounted  a  wagon  and  threw  off  his 
wolf-skin  coat.  He  took  a  little  box 
from  his  vest-pocket,  and  shook  there- 
from several  white  pills  about  the  size 
of  small  peas.  These  he  clapped  into 
his  mouth  with  the  palm  of  his  hand, 
and  thrust  the  box  back  into  his  pocket 
swallowing  hugely.  The  crowd,  which 
by  now  was  a  large  one,  drew  close. 
They  accepted  in  silence  the  pill-taking 
preliminaries;  for  Tom's  medicine  was 
a  regular  part  of  his  performance. 
"Something  lacking"  would  have  been 


the    feeling    of    all    present    if    he    h:ui 
omitted  it. 

"\--ighbors."  he  began.  "This  is  an 
occasion  which  I  little  thought  to  wit- 
ness. We  regret  to  see  this  farm,  M, 
long  tilled  by  this  respected  and  well 
known  family,  pass  to  other  hands.  We 
are  glad  that  the  one  on  whom  the 
burden  of  the  family  fortunes  ha 
heavily  rested  of  late,  is  able  through 
a  fortunate  marriage,  to  lay  down  the 
load  too  heavy  for  her  slender  strength; 
and  to  find  security  and  comfort  in  the 
domicile  of  one  who  can,  and  will,  make 
her  lot  a  happy  one." 

Tom  looked  around  in  a  moment's 
silence  for  the  face  of  Stewart  Cook. 
He  had  hoped  to  raise  a  gentle  laugh 
here,  but  somehow  he  sensed  that  every- 
thing was  not  as  it  should  be.  With 
the  facility  of  the  born  demagogue,  he 
shifted  his  course  of  action. 

"But  it  is  our  chance  today  to  bid 
the  family  Godspeed,"  he  continued. 
"And  the  way  to  do  that  is  to  reach 
down  into  our  jeans,  where  the  money 
is,  and  pay  up  generously  for  the  goods 
on  sale  this  mornin'." 
He  paused — 

"This  wagon  !    How  much  am  I  bid  ? 
This  wagon,  complete  with  double  box, 
spring  seat,  whiffle  trees  and  new  neck 
yoke?     Splendid   condition  of  preserva- 
tion!    How  much  "m  I  bid?" 
"Twenty  dollars!" 
"Twenty  dollars  I'm  bid!     Twenty, 
make  it  twenty-five!     Twenty!     Make 
it  a  five!   Gimme  a  five!" 
"Twenty-five!" 

Tom's  voice  became  silvery  and  mu- 
sically cadenced.  He  was  in  full  swing. 
1  he  light  of  battle  was  in  his  eye. 

No  one  offered  to  raise  the  bid.  He 
to!d  a  story  that  set  them  off  in  a 
roar,  first  making  sure  no  woman  was 
there  to  hear.  Then — 

"Twenty-five!     Gimme   thirty!" 
"Thirty!" 

The  voice  that  spoke  had  in  it  a  pe- 
culiar ring  that  caused  numerous  mem- 
bers of  the  throng  to  turn  and  look 
upon  a  stranger  in  a  black  beaver  over- 
coat, black  derby  hat  and  well  laundered 
linen,  who  had  come  up  unannounced 
from  the  state  road.  A  red-wheeled 
buggy  and  a  restless  chestnut  team  from 
the  Manchester  livery  barn  explained 
his  sudden  arrival.  Their  driver  re- 
mained in  his  seat,  and  was  just  swing- 
ing the  team  back  toward  the  barn. 

"Thirty-five!"  shouted  Tom.  You're 
doin'  the  right  thing,  neighbors.  Gimme 
thirty-five!  Gimme  a  five!" 

The  stranger  bought  the  wagon,  and 
was  seen  to  confer  with  the  clerk.  Tom 
jumped  down  and  led  the  way  to  a 
pile  of  household  goods  displayed  on 
the  porch.  Again  his  clarion  rang  out. 
The  stranger  bought  the  bedding. 

(Continued  on  Page  159) 
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Ida  M.  Tarbell 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE 
STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

By  IDA  M.  TARBELL 

ONE  of  the  slogans  of  the  present 
administration  has  been,  "More 
business  in  Government,  less  Gov- 
ernment in  Business."  We  read 
and  hear  considerable  these  days 
of  the  obstacles  placed  in  the  way  of 
business,  particularly  Big  Business,  by 
the  regulation  and  supervision  exer- 
cised by  the  various  political  regulatory 
bodies.  There  are  plenty  of  people 
ready  to  declare  that  governmental  su- 
pervision of  public  utility  business  has 
developed,  in  this  country,  to  a  degree 
bordering  on  paternalism  in  its  worst 
form.  Perhaps  the  arguments  of  this 
class  are  correct,  and  perhaps  they  are 
not.  We  of  this  generation  are  some- 
times hard  put  to  follow  the  many  so- 
called  "reasonings"  of  the  pros  and  an- 
tis  on  the  subject  of  regulation. 

To  the  student  of  this  subject  we 
commend  Miss  Tarbell's,  "The  History 
of  the  Standard  Oil  Company."  We 
also  commend  these  two  volumes  to  any 
one  whose  interests  and  reading  tastes 
go  beyond  thrilling  narratives  of  COM- 
BATS DU  AMOUR.  For  "The  His- 
tory of  the  Standard  Oil  Company"  is 
a  great  deal  more  than  its  title  implies. 
It  is  a  history  primarily,  of  the  way 
business  was  done  in  this  country  for 
thirty  years  following  the  Civil  War. 
It  is  a  history  of  the  business  life  of  one 
man  whose  virtues  have  been  called 
vices  and  whose  vices  have  been  called 
virtues  by  spell  binders  and  ink-slingers 
without  number. 

We  begin  with  the  days  when  oil 
was  skimmed  from  the  surface  of  creeks, 
bottled,  and,  embellished  with  a  fancy 
and  all-inrlusive  label,  sold  as  a  remedy 
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for  all  ills  of  mankind,  including  \varts. 
And  then  the  story  of  the  man  who 
reasoned  that  the  oil  came  from  below 
ground  and  that  boring  a  hole  in  the 
earth  would  reach  a  river  of  oil.  and 
make  him  rich — and  it  did.  And  of 
the  multitude  that  followed  after,  as 
multitudes  have  followed  since  time  be- 
gan, with  the  excitement,  confusion  and 
chaos  that  was  inevitable.  Let  no  one 
believe  for  an  instant  that  the  owner- 
ship of  a  producing  oil  well,  per  se, 
means  peace  and  prosperity.  As  a  rule 
your  troubles  have  but  just  begun. 

History  has  taught  us  that  when  the 
times  require  a  strong  leader,  a  strong 
leader  appears.  And  again  history  re- 
peated itself,  for  out  of  the  confused, 
jumbled,  stumbling  disorder  that  was 
the  Oil  Gargantua,  emerged  the  Moses 
to  lead  his  people  to  the  Promised  Land. 
This  Moses  was  known,  to  an  infinitely 
small  number  of  his  people,  as  John 
Davison  Rockefeller.  For  some  reason 
many  of  those  who  were  to  be  led  to 
the  promised  land,  picked  up  the  idea 
that  by  the  time  they  reached  said  prom- 
ised land,  the  land  would  belong  to 
John.  Therefore  they  declined  to  join 
John's  procession  and  attempted  to 
start  one  of  their  own.  And  then  the 
fun  began. 

The  greater  part  of  the  text  of  these 
volumes  appeared  serially  in  McClure's 
Magazine  in  1903  and  1904,  and  first 
appeared  in  book  form  in  1904.  We 
have  here  a  1925  reissue.  The  smoke 
of  the  court  battles  in  which  the  Com- 
pany was  involved  has  now  cleared 
away.  These  books  can  today  be  read 
free  from  the  influence  of  daily  news- 
paper bombardment  in  headlines,  free 
from  the  spirit  of  muck-raking  which 
died  twenty  years  ago,  and  with  a  per- 
spective that  time  alone  can  provide. 
And  they  should  be  read  by  every  man 
and  woman  who  can  read.  This  work 
will  be  especially  interesting  to  that  large 
group  who  finished  high  school  between 
1895  and  1910.  And  that  group  will 
find  an  educational,  instructive  narra- 
tive that  is  as  absorbing  and  entertain- 
ing as  any  tale  of  piracy  on  the  high 
seas,  lady  burglars  of  any  of  the  many 
modes,  a  new  version  of  the  eternal 
triangle  or  a  "True  Romance"  heart- 
gripper.  EDWARD  N.  HICKS. 


C*  VERYONE  is  interested  more  or  less 
•—'la  politics,  economic  relations  and  in- 
ternational affairs  and  in  the  men  who 
are  the  hub  of  the  wheel  of  civilization. 
Frederick  C.  Howe  has  written  a  most 
forceful  book  for  Charles  Scribner's  cov- 
ering just  these  subjects  along  with  inti- 
mate sketches  of  prominent  men  among 
whom  are  Tom  Johnson,  Brand  Whitlock. 
Bryan,  La  Follette,  Mark  Hanna.  Sena- 
tor Quay,  Newton  D.  Baker,  Henry  Ford. 
William  Randolph  Hearst  and  especially 
Woodrow  Wilson  whom  Mr.  Howe  knew 
at  Johns  Hopkins  and  later  in  the  presi- 
dency. 

A  most  interesting  thing -in  the  book 
is  that  Mr.  Howe  agrees  to  disagree  with 
some  of  his  former  methods  of  progress 
and  is  very  brave  in  acknowledging  his 
error  but  never  leaving  us  without  givins 
the  alternative  method  of  achievement. 

THE  CONFESSIONS  OF  A  RE- 
FORMER by  Frederick  C.  Howe. 
Charles  Scribners  Sons,  $3.00. 

*       *       * 
OLDEN  AND  GOLDEN 

WHEN  you  have  finished  HEARTS 
OF  HICKORY  you  will  auto- 
matically connect  olden  days  with  golden 
days.  This  is  a  story  of  that  period 
when  women  were  not  femininists  and 
men  placed  their  lives  to  the  defense 
of  that  womanhood.  The  story  is  based 
on  history,  mixed  with  true  love  and 
romance  so  sincere  that  it  gains  a  re- 
action immediately  in  its  reader  .... 
for  that  thing  which  has  gone  almost 
completely  from  the  life  of  today. 

The  story  of  the  Jackson  family  is 
authentic  and  what  a  fine  old  family  it 
was.  For  those  who  are  interested  in 
early  day  history  no  book  could  portray 
this  life  better  than  Hearts  of  Hickory. 

HEARTS  OF  HICKORY  by  John 
Trowtwood  Moore.  Cocksbury  Press. 
$2.50. 

A    MELODRAMA 

MARY  GLENN  is  undoubtedly  a 
melodrama  but  it  is  a  piece  of  art. 
Sarah  G.  Millin  has  drawn  her  characters 
so  true;  Emma  who  was  afraid  of  every- 
thing and  Mary  who  dared  for  her  desire 
to  rise  above  what  her  environment 
would  have  her  limited  to.  And  then 
there  is  Brand,  Brand  the  man .  Mary 
should  have  married  but  she  thought 
....  she  thought  the  future  would  hold 
more  if  she  married  the  other  man  and 
what  happened?  That  thing  which  hap- 
pens in  real  life.  Brand,  almost  as  if  a 
weight  had  been  taken  from  him,  started 
on  a  career  and  along  with  him  travelled 
Emma,  Emma  the  school  mistress  who 
didn't  know  how  to  dress,  and  whom 
Mary  had  molded  as  much  as  molding 
could  be  possible  with  the  clay  she  was 
made  of.  Did  Mary's  marriage  turn  out 
a  success?  Of  course  not,  whose  marriage 
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roitld  when  one  realizes  too  late  they 
li:ive  made  a  mistake?  Hut  there  was 
one  thing  which  made  that  marriage  pos- 
sible anil  that  was  the  child  that  was 
horn  to  them  and  which  they  both  loved 
dearly.  Each  year  the  boy  accompanied 
the  father  into  the  African  Veldt  and  one 
trip  he  is  lost.  What  has  become  of  him 
and  what  happens  to  this  marriage?  This 
is  one  of  the  subtle  parts  of  the  story. 
Mrs.  Millin  gives  us  in  her  story  Mary 
Glenn  a  study  of  a  woman's  life  and 
character  with  its  frailties  and  acute 
emotional  feeling.  It  is  to  our  mind  one 
of  the  best  of  192fi. 

MARY    GLENN    by    Sarah    G.     Millin. 
Honi  &  Liveright.     $2.00. 
*       *       * 

ENOCH  ARDEN 

A  MODERN  version  of  Enoch  Arden 
is  THE  HOUNDS  OF  SPRING  by 
Sylvia  Thompson,  the  young  English 
writer.  It  is  a  novel,  fast  moving,  in- 
tensely dramatic.  Zina  Renner.  half 
Austrian,  half  English  is  engaged  to 
Collin  Russell  and  just  before  they  are 
married  he  goes  to  war.  Some  little 
time  after  she  receives  word.  Missing, 
believed  killed !  Why  should  she  be  made 
to  suffer?  What  has  she  done  that  happi- 
ness should  be  swept  from  her?  These 
are  the  things  which  possess  her  mind, 
then,  certain  love  can  never  come  to  her 
again,  feeling  that  there  is  nothing 
which  matters  she  enters  into  a  loveless 
marriage.  And  what  happens?  Collin  re- 
turns. It  is  handled  differently  from 
Enoch  Arden  of  course  but  the  plot  is 
the  same. 

THE  HOUNDS  OF  SPRING  by  Sylvia 
Thompson.   Little.   Brown   &    Co.   $2.00. 


A  NEW  WRITER 

FRANK  B.  ELSER  is  a  new  writer 
and  a  promising  one  judging  from 
his  first  book  THE  KEEN  DESIRE.  We 
wonder  why  the  title  and  yet  it  is  an- 
swered in  Martin's  desire  to  tell  the 
truth  in  the  press,  the  whole  truth.  It 
is  the  inside  story  of  the  newspaper 
game  from  the  cub  angle  and  is  inter- 
mingled with  romance.  Particularly  in- 
teresting is  the  fact  that  Elser  has  to 
say  of  harlotry  practically  the  same  as 
Ashbury  says  in  the  article  which  has 
caused  such  nation-wide  comment.  "Hat- 
rack."  There  is  Mr.  Sterrett,  who  is 
just  like  his  name  sounds,  preaches 
against  prostitution  yet  with  his  very 
stand  against  it.  makes  it  a  crime.  Mar- 
tin Lavery's  mental  processes  are  ones 
through  which  many  of  us  have  passed 
<>r  will  pass.  It  is  a  great  lesson,  a  great 
story,  now  in  its  second  edition.  The 
lirst  part  of  the  book  makes  up  for  the 
poor  ending.  We  are  not  exactly  satis- 
fied but  after  all  we  have  to  agree  it  is 
the  only  coherent  ending  for  Martin's 
story.  It  is  exactly  what  would  have 
happened  to  him  in  real  life.  What  he 
really  did  was  to  burn  up  mentally,  be- 
come exhausted  physically  and  while  he 
sat  thinking  of  Vada.  Vada  whom  he 
wanted,  must  have,  could  not  live  with- 
out ;  when  he  had  decided  within  him- 
self there  was  no  one  else,  Edna  came, 
the  girl  he  had  met  before  going  to  New 
York!  The  sum  and  substance  of  it  is 
he  wanted  a  woman,  a  woman  for  expres- 
sion and  so  he  took  her  out  to  eat.  She 
was  hungry  and  so  ends  the  story. 

THE  KEEN  DESIRE.     Frank  B.  Elser. 
Honi  Liveright.  $2.00. 


JOHN  GALSWORTHY 

A  HOOK  of  Galsworthy's  short  stories 
**  is  published  by  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons  titled  Caravan.  All  the  power  and 
the  swift  deposit  of  color  so  carefully  a 
possession  of  this  author  lives  with  the 
stories.  Human  character  and  motive, 
so  subtly  elusive  and  so  tremendously 
exaggerated  by  lesser  novelists,  is  here 
drawn  by  the  pen  of  a  keen  observer. 
Mr.  Galsworthy  is  among  the  foremost 
of  English  novelists,  and  Caravan  will 
place  him  certainly  among  the  leading 
English  masters  of  the  short  story. 

CARAVAN      by      John      Galsworthy. 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  $2.50  net. 

*  *       * 

THE  SAGA  UNUSUAL 

DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  and  Company 
have  delivered  us  a  most  individual 
account  of  William  Bonney  the  cowboy 
outlaw  by  Walter  Noble  Burns.  We 
have  read  it  with  considerable  interest, 
both  for  its  historical  value  and  for  the 
vital  life  of  "Billy  the  Kid"  whose  ad- 
ventures are  beyond  the  imagination  and 
whose  murders,  up  until  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  numbered  twenty  one,  not 
counting  Indians. 

Born  in  a  New  York  slum  the  youn^ 
outlaw  became  the  light  and  leading 
spirit  of  the  Lincoln  County,  New 
Mexico  War,  and  the  idol  of  the  great 
Southwest.  To  attempt  a  critical  sum- 
mary of  his  duels,  love  affairs,  battles 
and  captures  is  highly  impossible.  Bet- 
ter to  offer  a  sincere  request  to  those 
interested  in  the  broad  land  from  the 
Mississippi  to  the  Coast  in  those  surely 
rough  times,  to  those  who  are  interested 
in  six-shooters  and  the  sudden  drawing 
of  them,  to  procure  this  book  at  once. 

THE  SAGA  OF  BILLY  THE   KID   by 

Walter  Noble  Burns.    Doubleday.  Page 

&   Company.    $2.50  net. 

*  *       * 

THE  YEARLY  SELECTION 

EDWARD    J.    O'BRIEN    delivers    his 
1925   collection  of   "The  Best   Short 
Stories"  from  the  presses  of  Small,  May- 
nard  and  Company. 

In  our  opinion  the  idea  is  absurd. 
Proper  selection  of  the  best  short  stories 
is  impossible  in  a  country  that  publishes 
literary  journals  and  fiction  papers  Mr. 
O'Brien  will  never  read.  The  book  may- 
be purchased  for  a  fairly  accurate  repre- 
sentation of  the  present  literary  styles 
of  several  popular  fiction  writers  and  a 
maximum  lot  of  unknowns. 

THE  BEST  SHORT  STORIES  edited 
by  Edward  J.  O'Brien.  Small,  Maynard 
and  Co.  $2.50  net.  By  mail  $2.65. 

*  *       * 
RIDER'S   CALIFORNIA 

THE  FOURTH  of  "Rider's  Guides"  is 
published  by  Macmillan.  A  compact, 
thoroughly  accurate  guide  book  on  the 
State  of  California.  Rider's  Guides  are 
devoid  of  illustration  other  than  maps 
and  plans,  are  purely  and  simply  guide 
books,  but  contain  every  scrap  of  authen- 
ticated information  the  sight-seer  may 
legimately  require.  And — several  weeks 
of  delighted  discovery  may  be  ex- 
perienced by  the  "old  tinier"  within  the 
covers  of  this  California  guide.  The 
Rider  books:  New  York  City.  Bermuda. 
Washington,  and  California  are  on  the 
book  shelves.  Those  in  preparation: 
Florida,  New  England  and  West  Indies. 
RIDER'S  CALIFORNIA.  The  Macmil- 
lan Company.  $5.00  net. 


KATHLKKX   XOIWIS 

OXE  almost  hesitates  in  attempting  a 
review  of  Mrs.  Xorris'  work  Can 
you  imagine  a  portrait  hanging  In  a  hall 
of  a  fine  old  mansion,  of  a  man.  long 
passed  into  the  other  world;  of  a  man 
whose  life  had  be<-n  both  brilliant  and 
stormy,  affecting  the  life  of  the  present 
generation  in  that  house?  Such  is  the 
case  of  THE  BLACK  FLE.MIXGS.  Black 
Roger  Fleming's  position  of  master  of 
the  house  did  not  cease  with  his  death 
but  just  as  powerful  was  that  atmos- 
pheric condition  hovering  about  those  to 
whom  he  was  related. 

This  story  is  another  of  Kathleen 
Norris'  clean  view  of  life  and  it  is  shown 
in  her  character  of  Gay  Fleming,  the 
young  and  beautiful  girl  of  the  household, 
whose  life  was  so  ruled  over  by  the 
portrait  which  hung  in  the  hall  upstairs 
at  Waste  Water. 

THE  BLACK  FLEMINGS  by  Kathleen 
Norris.  Doubleday,  Page  and  Company. 
$2.00. 

*  *       * 

BRET  HARTE 

NOT  SO  long  ago  The  San  Francisco 
Examiner  came  out  with  a  full  page 
feature  of  the  early  life  of  Bret  Harte; 
covering  those  early  years  of  which  so 
little  was  known  of  the  man  also  ex- 
plaining from  what  source  so  much  of 
his  information  for  his  stories  came.  We 
of  San  Francisco  and  those  who  are 
lovers  of  this  early  Western  Writer  were 
very  much  interested  and  now  comes  a 
book,  The  Letters  of  Bret  Harte,  assem- 
bled and  edited  by  Geoffrey  Bret  Harte 
giving  us  that  life  of  Bret  Harte  abroad. 
Many  of  these  letters  were  never  meant 
to  be  published  nor  did  the  writer  of 
them  even  dream  they  would  ever  come 
to  light  in  printed  form,  but  because  they 
are  supposed  to  give  definite  informa- 
tion concerning  Harte's  life  they  have 
been  offered  to  the  public.  The  letters 
are  breezy,  vividly  written  and  give  in 
his  own  words,  the  full  story  of  his  pic- 
turesque and  romantic  career.  This  is 
said  to  be  the  first  complete  revelation 
of  one  of  the  world's  greatest  writers  of 
short  stories. 

THE  LETTERS  OF  BRET  HARTE.  as- 
sembled and  edited  by  Geoffrey  Bret 
Harte.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

$5.00. 

*  *       * 

INDEBTED 

THE  WORLD,  especially  America,  is 
indebted  to  Emma  Lindsay-Squire  for 
the  preservation  of  old  Indian  folk  lore 
and  legends.  So  fast  is  the  Indian  van- 
ishing from  the  earth  that  it  will  only 
be  a  short  time  until  there  will  be  no 
trace  of  those  people  who  once  were 
lords  of  our  land.  The  weird  tales,  the 
beliefs  of  these  tribes  who  once  inherited 
America  is  fast  passing  from  record  and 
it  is  only  from  ancients  of  the  tribes 
that  one  can  get  a  glimpse  into  that  life 
as  it  was  lived,  of  those  legends  and  folk 
lore  by  which  the  people  found  reason 
for  going  on.  Miss  Squire  has  traveled 
from  Arizona  to  Alaska  collecting  from 
these  old  spokesmen  of  tribes  their  an- 
cient folk  lore.  Children  of  Twilight  is 
well  worth  reading  and  keeping  in  one's 
library  as  a  reference  book,  for  surely 
is  it  based  on  fact. 

CHILDREN  OF  THE  TWILIGHT  by 
Emma  Lindsay-Squire  Cosmopolitan 
$2.00 
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The  Padre's  Heritage 


REFUTING  a  popular  conception 
that  the  early  days  of  California 
were  days  of  gold  seeking  and 
rugged  pioneering  alone,  comes  the  cele- 
bration of  the  University  of  Santa 
Clara's  Diamond  Jubilee  from  May  14 
to  May  30.  Coming  less  than  a  year 
after  the  celebration  of  California's  own 
Diamond  Jubilee  with  which  she 
marked  the  close  of  seventy-five  years 
of  statehood,  this  university  fete  stands 
as  ample  testimony  to  the  fact  that  the 
culture  of  the  West  is  as  integral  a 
part  of  the  Western  development  and 
not  an  elusive  vision  of  the  future. 

Turn  back  the  pages  of  California's 
history.  Picture  if  you  can  the  rich 
Santa  Clara  Valley,  a  wide  fertile  ex- 
panse practically  unmarked  by  signs  of 
civilization.  Even  fences,  those  first 
signs  of  private  ownership,  seldom 
obstruct  the  course  of  the  hardy  vacquero 
who  ranges  the  vast  plain.  The  few 
traveler?  arrive  in  dusty  or  mud  covered 
stage  coaches  or,  after  a  day's  trip  on 
a  small  steamer,  dock  at  the  little  port 
of  Alviso,  the  main  link  between  the 
Valley  and  San  Francisco,  then  little 
more  than  a  frontier  village. 

Reconstruct  if  you  will  the  outlook  of 
the  pioneer  who,  struggling  for  a  foot- 
hold in  the  new  land,  yet  had  time  to 
concern  himself  with  the  needs  of  the 
future  and  surmount  almost  impossible 
obstacles  to  give  to  the  youth  of  that 
day  intellectual  and  cultural  training. 

The  atmosphere  is  still  redolent  of  a 
Spanish  era  that  was,  of  courtly  dons  in 
whose  veins  coursed  the  best  Castilian 
blood,  for  California  was  less  than  a 
year  old  when  the  Rev.  John  Nobili, 
S.  J.,  laid  the  foundation  for  the  insti- 
tution of  higher  learning  in  the  shadow 
of  the  Mission  Cross  that  first  had  been 
erected  in  Santa  Clara  Valley  in  1777. 

Fancy  the  scion  of  one  of  the  old  Span- 
ish families  arriving  to  establish  resi- 
dence at  the  school.  Booted  and  spurred, 
with  broad  sombrero  and  a  gaily  colored 
jacket  and  neck-piece,  he  must  indeed 
have  looked  gay!  Look — is  it  a  pistol 
or  a  dagger  or  a  side-sword  that  he 
carries? — the  old  catalogues  note  that 
"firearms  are  to  be  deposited  with  the 
President!"  Throwing  the  bridle  loose 
from  his  hard-run  pony — unless  perhaps 
he  comes  from  the  Pueblo  San  Jose  and 
travels  in  the  clumsy  carreta  with  its 
screeching  wooden  wheels,  drawn  by  the 
stolid  oxen — he  is  at  once  at  home  in  the 
Mission  patio  and  garden. 

Privations  and  inconveniences  abound, 
it  is  true,  but  his  is  an  ambitious  nature. 
Not  even  oil,  let  alone  gas  or  the  elec- 
tricity of  the  future,  is  supplied  him  to 
light  his  studies.  Tallow  candles  alone 


By  ISABEL  JOHN 

are  available  to  the  student.  Quite  prim- 
itively his  daily  ablutions  are  performed 
at  the  common  pump.  Even  his  meals 
are  curtailed  as  butter  and  even  lard 
were  almost  unobtainable  luxuries. 

Such  is  the  picture  of  the  beginnings 
of  student  life  in  one  of  California's 
oldest  institutions  of  higher  learning. 
Hardships,  yes,  but  not  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent the  building  of  a  scholastic  founda- 
tion that  today,  seventy-five  years  after, 
supports  a  structure  of  culture  and  ad- 
vance in  keeping  with  Western  progress 
in  all  lines. 

Starting  with  two  teachers  and  a  non- 
descript student  body,  but  an  unflinching 
faith  in  the  future,  the  College  of  Santa 
Clara, — which  attained  the  status  of 


Father  Maker 

University  in  1912 — expanded  and  grew, 
gathering  in  its  halls  a  cosmopolitan 
student  body  which,  according  to  the 
catalogue  of  1855,  included  men  and 
boys  from  fourteen  states  of  the  Union 
as  well  as  Chile,  Mexico,  Peru,  Canada, 
Australia,  the  Sandwich  Islands,  New 
Zealand,  England,  France  and  Italy. 

These  students  were  trained  in  Eng- 
lish, French,  Spanish,  Latin,  Greek, 
Mathematics,  Physics,  Surveying,  Draw- 
ing, Philosophy,  Music  and  —  what 
might  least  be  expected  in  a  curriciulum 
directed  by  the  ascetic  Jesuit  fathers, 
Dancing ! 

Most  of  these  early  Jesuit  fathers 
were  exiles  driven  from  Europe  to 
America  by  persecution.  Their  journey 
westward  had  been  either  across  the 
plains  or,  more  commonly  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama.  All  were  men  of 
culture,  scholars  indeed. 

There  was  the  versatile  Bayma  of  in- 
ternational fame — philosopher,  mathema- 
tician, orator,  poet,  literateur!  There 
were  Cichi  the  noted  assayist,  Neri  the 


physicist,  Villiger  the  well-beloved, 
Varsi,  Pinasco,  Carrada  and  a  host  of 
others!  Men  who  brought  to  the  West 
a  culture  and  civilization  with  ideals 
of  scholarship  that  have  influenced  Cali- 
fornia's professional,  commercial,  polit- 
ical and  social  structure. 

Science  was  given  earnest  attention  at 
an  early  date  for  by  1856  the  college 
boasted  of  "a  complete  physical  and 
chemical  apparatus  from  the  best  manu- 
facturers of  Paris,"  costing  nearly 
$10,000. 

In  fact,  it  was  a  professor  of  Santa 
Clara,  John  J.  Montgomery,  who,  eight 
years  before  Lilienthal  and  a  decade  be- 
fore the  Wrights,  built  and  flew  a 
heavier  than  air  machine  at  Santa  Clara. 

It  was  Father  Richard  Bell,  S.  J., 
still  associated  with  Santa  Clara,  who 
is  accredited  as  being  the  first  scientist 
in  California  to  verify  the  invention  of 
Marconi  and  his  students  were  among 
the  first  to  witness  a  demonstration  of 
wireless  telegraphy. 

There  is  the  "Padre  of  the  Rains," 
the  Rev.  Jerome  S.  Ricard,  S.  J.,  to 
whom  the  California  Knights  of  Colum- 
bus have  recently  paid  such  high  tribute 
for  long  distance  weather  prediction. 

It  is,  however,  not  the  instructors 
alone  who  have  brought  fame  to  Santa 
Clara.  The  students  have  also  brought 
glory  to  their  alma  mater. 

One  of  the  first  forms  of  extra-cur- 
riculum activity  was  a  "literary  con- 
gress," instituted  under  the  leadership 
of  the  princely  Father  Edmund  Young. 
With  a  Senate  and  House,  modeled 
after  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
the  students  engaged  in  debate  on  vari- 
ous subjects  of  the  day.  Subsequently 
similar  "congresses"  were  established  in 
Yale  and  Harvard  "in  imitation  of  a 
Jesuit  college  in  California  where  it  has 
been  in  use  for  over  thirty  years,"  (ac- 
cording to  the  Yale  Alumni  Weekly). 

From  Santa  Clara's  halls  have  gone 
many  who  were  to  win  recognition  for 
the  West  and  their  University.  The 
late  Cardinal  Vives  y  Tuto  wore  the 
purple  with  great  distinction.  The  late 
U.  S.  Senator  Stephen  M.  White  was 
honored  for  his  statesmanship.  The  Rev. 
Robert  E.  Kenna,  S.  J.,  first  a  student 
and  later  President  of  the  University, 
is  well  remembered  for  his  eloquent  plea 
before  the  California  State  Legislature 
whereby  he  saved  the  stately  groves  of 
sequoias  from  annihilation,  and  thus  the 
honor  list  might  be  continued  indef- 
initely. 

For  under  the  shadow  of  the  Mission 
Cross  erected  by  the  saintly  padres  a 
University  has  so  developed.  A  Uni- 
versity embracing,  besides  the  college  of 
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Philosophy  and  Letters  and  departments 
(if  Law,  General  Science,  Engineering, 
Commerce,  Seismology  and  Meteorology 
and  a  course  preparatory  for  the  study 
of  Medicine.  Furthermore,  there  is  an 
active  high  school  conducted  in  connec- 
tion with  the  University  hut  on  a  sepa- 
rate campus  in  College  Park. 

Vet  her  expansion,  like  that  of 
e\ery  college,  has  been  made  with 
much  sacrifice.  Even  within  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century  both 
earthquake  and  fire  have  played 
havoc  with  her  resources.  But, 
thanks  to  the  loyalty  of  her 
alumni,  the  generosity  of  her 
friends  and  the  economic  self- 
sacrifice  of  her  Faculty,  the  lat- 
est report  of  her  President,  the 
Rev.  Zacheus  J.  Maher,  S.  J.,  is 
able  to  state  that  eight  first-class 
buildings  have  recently  been 
erected  on  the  campus.  A  fur- 
ther building  program  calls  for 
nearly  half  a  million  dollars. 
Certainly  western  capital  could 
scarcely  be  devoted  to  a  more 
worthy  cause.  Indicative  of  what 
she  saves  the  government  it  has 
been  estimated  that  a  salary  re- 
turn of  three  millions  of  dollars 
would  only  partially  represent 
her  contribution  in  the  past  years 
to  higher  education  in  California. 
The  history  which  she  is  round- 
ing off  in  her  Diamond  Jubilee 
year  is  the  best  answer  to  critics 
of  modern  education. 

Happily  situated  in  the  heart 
of  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  this 
most  westerly  of  America's  uni- 
versities under  Catholic  auspices 
enjoys  the  distinction  that  comes 
from  association  with  the  old 
Franciscan  Mission  after  which 
both  Valley  and  University  are 
called.  Founded  on  January  12, 
1777,  as  one  long  chain  of  Mis- 
sions along  El  Camino  Real,  the 
little  settlement  of  Santa  Clara 
passed  through  the  ordeals  of 
flood  and  earthquake  only  to  be  secu- 
larized by  Mexico  after  it  had  won  its 
independence  from  the  mother  country. 

In  the  era  of  reconstruction  that  fol- 
lowed Mexico's  conquest  by  the  United 
States,  the  Society  of  Jesus  was  invited 
by  Bishop  Alemany  to  rehabilitate  the 
Mission.  The  invitation  was  accepted 
on  March  19,  1851,  and  in  the  one-story 
adobe  structure  adjoining  its  dilapidated 
ruins  Father  John  Nobili,  S.  J.,  opened 
the  little  school  which  came  to  be  known 
first  as  Santa  Clara  College  and  then, 
fourteen  years  ago,  as  the  University  of 
Santa  Clara. 

High  lights  in  the  seventy-five  years' 
history  of  Santa  Clara  are  many.  Among 
her  earliest  evidences  of  patriotism  was 


a  benefit  entertainment  staged  "for  the 
wounded  soldiers  of  the  Civil  War." 
In  the  Spanish-American  conflict  her  old 
boys  were  to  the  front,  one  of  them  be- 
coming the  first  Governor-General  of 
the  Philippines,  the  Hon.  James  F. 
Smith.  In  the  late  war  her  service  flag 
counted  more  than  a  thousand  stars — 


Santa  Clara  Chapel 

nine    of    them    gold,    yet    until    recent 
years   her  student-body   has   never  been 
large. 

In  dramatics,  classical  productions 
were  quite  the  accepted'  thing  in  the 
'fifties.  Naturally  more  than  one  alum- 
nus later  made  good  both  in  dramatic 
composition  and  on  the  stage.  The 
"Mission  Play  of  Santa  Clara"  and  the 
"Passion  Plav  of  Santa  Clara"  are  two 
distinctively  University  productions. 
Clay  M.  Greene,  '69,  wrote  the  latter 
as  a  golden  jubilee  offering  to  his  alma 
mater.  By  courtesy  it  has  since  been 
produced  in  Boston,  Philadelphia  and 
Buffalo  with  tremendous  success  and  in 
1923  it  played  to  30,000  people  in  five 


being  entire!-,  made  up  of  Santa  Clara 
students.  The  venerable  playwright  has 
been  spared  to  witness  alma  maters' 
Diamond  Jubilee  and  he  has  composed 
for  the  occasion  another  play,  "The 
Weaver  of  Tarsus,"  a  highly  dramatic 
presentation  of  the  life  of  Saint  Paul. 
This  will  be  given  May  14  to  16. 

Indeed  the  whole  University 
is  rich  in  patriotic  and  scholastic 
traditions. 

So,  beginning  with  the  open- 
ing of  the  University  auditorium 
and  the  lirst  presentation  of  "The 
Weaver  of  Tarsus."  and  continu- 
ing through  two  weeks  of  fes- 
tivities and  ceremony,  the  alumni 
and  students  of  Santa  Clara 
together  with  the  friends  of  edu- 
cation in  the  West,  will  cele- 
brate the  Diamond  Jubilee  not 
only  as  a  fete  of  the  past  but  as 
a  prophecy  of  the  future. 


O1 


ART  NOTES 
F  UNUSUAL  interest  is  the 
first  exhibit  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Society  of  Women  Artists 
which  opened  April  24  in  the 
Don  Lee  show  rooms  on  Van 
Ness  Avenue.  This  group  of  ar- 
tists, headed  by  Evelyn  Almond 
Withrow,  is  presenting  an  excep- 
tional group  of  paintings,  prints 
and  sculpture. 

Outstanding  in  the  exhibit  are 
the  portraits  by  Evelyn  Withrow 
and  Constance  Mackey,  which 
conform  to  tradition  and  yet  ex- 
press a  decidedly  modern  spirit. 
On  the  other  hand,  Dorr  Both- 
well  and  Macleod  Batten  have 
used  unconventional  idioms  in 
equally  arresting  though  widely 
differing  conceptions.  Other 
prominent  exhibitors,  represent- 
ing various  art  trends,  are  Alice 
Chittenden,  Bertha  Stringer 
Lee,  Helen  K.  Forbes,  Florence 
Austin  Swift,  Marian  Simpson, 
Celia  Seymour,  Ethel  Abeel,  Cal- 
thea  Vivian,  E.  Silvert  Weinberg,  Eliza- 
beth Norton. 

SUMMER  classes  at  the  Players' 
Guild  Theater  School  start  May  3 
under  the  direction  of  Reginald  Travers, 
John  D.  Barry  and  Mrs.  John  Cuddy. 
These  summer  courses  are  given  in  pre- 
paration for  a  season  of  student  pro- 
ductions next  fall  and  spring. 


WORDS  are  silly  things  with  which 
to   give    an    impression    of    Eugene 
O'Neil's    "Desire    Under    the    Elms," 
now  at  the  Wilkes  San  Francisco  The- 


performances  at  San  Francisco,  the  castatre. 
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May. 


WITH  the  arrival  of  "Desire  Under 
the  Elms"  at  the  Wilkes  Theater, 
San  Francisco  is  offered  two  of  Eugene 
O'Neil's  plays  for  "The  Hairy  Ape"  is 
having  a  most  successful  run  at  the 
Players'  Guild  Theater. 

"The  Hairy  Ape"  will  close  May  12 
to  give  way  to  a  joint  bill  of  George 
Bernard  Shaw's  "Androcles  and  the 
Lion"  and  James  M.  Barrie's  "Shall  We 
Join  the  Ladies?" 

This  house  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
the  excellent  plays  presented. 


The  Key  to 

''Things  oArtistic" 

Is  awaiting  your  personal  call 


116      MAIDEN      LANE 

Off  Grant  Ave.,  bet.  Post  and  Geary 

San   Francisco 


Concerning 
Things  Artistic 

By  ALINE  KISTLER 

Etchings    and    etchers    claim     tin 

attention  of  the  San  Francisco 

art  public  these  days. 


THE  EXHIBIT  of  forty  selected 
etchings  and  dry  points  by  Cad- 
wallader  Washburn,  which  opens  at  the 
Print  Rooms  of  Vickery  Atkins  and 
Torrey,  May  7,  will  attract  connoisseurs 
for  reproductions  of  these  prints  will  be 
used  as  illustrations  in  the  catalogue  of 
Washburn's  work  to  be  published  this 
summer.  The  appearance  of  this  cata- 
logue is  regarded  as  an  important  event 
in  American  print  history. 

Mr.  Washburn,  already  recognized 
as  one  of  America's  outstanding  etchers, 
will  hold  his  first  foreign  exhibitions 
this  coming  autumn  and  wnter.  He  is 
at  present  devoting  his  time  to  painting 
at  Morro  Bay,  California,  the  scene  of 
the  Morro  Bay  series  recently  exhibited 
in  San  Francisco. 


WASHBURN  exhibit  follows 
close  on  the  heels  of  Beatrice  Levy's 
showing  of  thirty  aquatint  etchings  now 
at  the  Paul  Elder  gallery.  Her  use  of 
three  color  plates  in  the  production  of  a 
single  print  has  resulted  in  delightful 
color  effects,  justifying  the  response  al- 

ready given  the  exhibit. 

*       *       * 

John  W.  Winkler  and  Loren 
Barton  will  be  represented  in  the 
Gump  galleries  during  May.  Winkler 
is  now  working  in  Paris  though  he 
counts  San  Francisco  his  home.  Loren 
Barton,  a  Los  Angeles  artist,  has  re- 
cently returned  from  abroad  where  she 
has  done  some  creditable  things. 


DURING  May,  the  Beaux  Arts  gal- 
leries that  devote  most  of  their  at- 
tention to  California  artists,  will  give 
showings  of  prominent  Eastern  artists 
who  are  joining  the  Western  ranks  for 
a  season  each  year. 

The  exhibit  of  Russell  Cheyney's 
paintings  will  open  May  10  and  continue 
two  weeks.  It  comes  from  Santa  Bar- 
bara and  Pasadena  where  his  bold  treat- 
ment has  been  enthusiastically  received. 

The  Theobald  exhibit  will  complete 
the  May  program  at  Beaux  Arts.  Both 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Theobald  are 
talented  artists. 


BOOKS  AND  ART 

PAVL  ELDERS 


Catalogues  of  Fine  and 
Wooks 


^Announcements  of  Lectures 
and  Exhibitions 

Sent   I'pun    Request 

2.V)  !><  >ST  STRMF/F 
San  Francisco 


Costumes 


NORMAN'S 

INC, 

1061  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Market  1637 


Theatrical  Enterprises 


M,iy.  1926 
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The  program  to  he  given  by  the 
augmented  A  Cappella  Choir  at  the 
College  of  the  Pacific  during  the  cele- 
hration  of  Pacific's  Diamond  Jubilee  in 
Stockton  next  month  marks  the  comple- 
tion of  ten  years'  development  of  one 
of  the  most  distinctive  choral  organiza- 
tions of  the  West. 

As  a  choir  of  trained  voices,  singing 
entirely  \vithout  accompaniment  and  de- 
voting its  energies  to  the  finest  of  choral 
music,  the  organizations,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Charles  Dennis,  dean  of  the 
Conservatory  of  the  Pacific,  has  devel- 
oped something  musically  worth  while. 
In  fact  Mr.  Dennis'  A  Cappella  Choir 
has  been  favorably  compared  with  some 
of  the  world's  best  choirs,  and  it  has 
attracted  the  attention  of  musicians 
from  abroad  as  well  as  from  other  parts 
of  America. 

In  the  fall  of  1916,  Warren  D.  Allen, 
organist  at  the  Stanford  University, 
was  dean  of  the  conservatory  at  the  Col- 
lege of  the  Pacific,  then  in  San  Jose. 
He  gave  a  course  of  illustrated  histor- 
ical recitals.  Dennis  recently  graduated 
from  the  conservatory  at  Northwestern 
University  and  then  teacher  of  voice  at 
Pacific,  was  asked  to  train  some  students 
to  give  examples  of  the  Gregorian 
chants,  organum  and  the  early  church 
music  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Fourteen  trained  voices  were 
assembled  and  drilled  in  A  Cappella 
work.  This  group  appeared  three 
times,  making  such  an  impression  in 
the  spring  undergraduate  recital  that 
there  was  a  demand  for  more  of  its 
work.  The  following  year  the  choir 
gave  its  first  entire  recital  and,  with  the 
exception  of  the  college  year  1918-19, 
the  choir  has  been  organized  and  giving 


A  Choral  Epoch 


By  AI.INI    KISTI.IR 

concerts     throughout      the      intervening 
decades. 

Soon  calls  came  fur  the  choir  to  ap- 
pear outside  of  the  college  so,  for  nine 
years  various  cities  and  towns  through- 
out California  have  heard  the  finest  ex- 


Ctiarlrs  Dennis 

amples  of  medieval  and  modern  choral 
work  rendered  by  this,  choir  of  unac- 
companied voices  that  blend  until  it 
seems  that  the  director  is  playing  a  sen- 
sitive human  organ. 

San  Francisco  first  heard  the  choir  in 
the  spring  of  1924  when  John  C.  Man- 
ning brought  it  to  the  Scottish  Rite  Hall 
in  the  Students'  Chamber  Concert  Se- 
ries. It  later  appeared  before  the  Pa- 
cific Music  Societv. 


The  choir  immediately  found  favor 
with  the  critiis.  Charles  Woodman  of 
The  Call  compared  its  work  favorably 
with  that  of  the  famous  Ukrainian  N- 
toinal  Choir  and  Redfern  Mason  of  The 
Kxaminer  declared  it  the  "best  choral 
music  of  home  manufacture  that  San 
Francisco  has  heard  in  a  decade"  and 
heartily  commended  the  ideals  of  the 
organization. 

From  a  choir  of  fourteen  members,  it 
has  expanded  to  include  twenty-six 
voices.  Each  year  new  voices  are  added 
as  members  graduate  from  the  Conserva- 
tory. Thus  there  is  a  continuous  or- 
ganization composed  of  trained  singers, 
most  of  whom  have  worked  together 
from  one  to  four  years.  The  result  is, 
of  course,  choral  work  of  splendid 
unity.  In  fact,  the  perfect  ensemble 
maintained,  the  ravishing  effects  in  tone 
color  obtained,  and  the  profound  mes- 
sage of  the  music  performed  combine  to 
place  the  A  Cappella  Choir  in  a  posi- 
tion of  musical  prominence  unrivaled 
in  the  West. 

As  a  celebration  of  the  completion  of 
the  first  decade  of  work,  Mr.  Dennis 
is  bringing  all  the  former  members  to- 
gether into  one  great  augmented  A  Cap- 
pella Choir  to  sing  at  the  presentation 
of  the  "Pageant  of  Pacific,"  the  main 
feature  of  the  Diamond  Jubilee  Cele- 
bration on  the  College  of  the  Pacific 
campus,  June  15.  At  this  time  they 
will  give  renditions  of  the  cream  of  the 
choral  compositions,  which,  by  reason  of 
their  difficulty  and  technical  require- 
ments are  never  attempted  by  the 
ordinary  choral  society. 

Truly  a  worthy  epoch  to  mark  the 
first  decade  of  accomplishment  of  the 
West's  most  distinctive  choral  organiza- 
tion ! 


Slump  Bean  of  the  approach  of  his  pur- 
suers, he  wrenched,  cursed  and  groaned 
at  the  clamped  iron  jaws  that  crushed 
the  bones  in  his  foot  and  held  him  cap- 
tive. 

"We're  detectives  in  this  Kerce 
affair,"  the  leader  of  the  party  was  now 
ready  to  explain  to  Billy.  "We'll  take 
charge  of  the  prisoner;  and  thanks  for 
your  assistance,  young  man,"  he  added 
graciously. 

"You're  shore  welcome!"  Billy  excit- 
edly replied. 

'Fraid  you're  gonna  need  some 
tools,  though,  Cap'n,  before  you  can 
take  this  prisoner  along  .  .  .  ." 


Mixed  Breeds 

(Continued  from  Page  135) 

A  bullet  from  the  other  side  of  the 
fence  moaned  past  the  figures  in  the 
dark  and  caught  Billy  in  the  right 
shoulder  and  sent  him  staggering  out 
of  the  spotlight  to  fall  in  a  heap  a  few 
feet  from  the  trapped  man. 

The  under  detective  dashed  after  the 
man  tearing  through  the  brush,  in  the 
direction  the  shot  had  come  from. 

"Go  on,  Cap'n,  I'm  all  right."  Billy 
urged  the  older  man,  bending  over  him 
solicitously.  "It's  that  hellish  Greaser 
....  git  'im'  .  .  .  ." 

Slump  Bean  whined  after  the  men  to 
act  human  and  relieve  his  suffering.  And 


when  no  heed  was  paid  to  him,  he  cursed 
them  all,  including  Billy,  fiendishly.  But 
Billy  was  fast  losing  energetic  interest  in 
his  surroundings.  Was  helpless  against 
a  creeping  lassitude. 

"You're  awful  quite  over  there,  Billy 
Conway,"  Slump  proded.  "Guess  we 
got  yuh  this  time  ....  I'd  a  'got'  yuh 
that  other  time  ef  them  fool  wimmen 
hadn't  a'  come  along  in  a  car  jes'  like 
yorn  ....  wearin'  them  sparklers." 

Billy  heard  as  from  a  great  distance. 
Fought  hard  to  hold  on.  to  make  some 
sound  that  the  other  might  know  he 
was  not  dead  and  so  would  go  on  talking. 
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A  Big  Seller 

ATA 

LOW 

PRICE 

AND 

BIG 
PROFIT 

"HULETT'S  ANTI-FROSTER" 

A  DuPont  Amber  Pyralin  product.  For  windshield  and 
side  doors.  Placed  in  any  position.  Attached  instantly 
and  as  quickly  removed.  A  driving  necessity  that  affords 
positive  freedom  from  impaired  vision. 


Insurance — Convenience — Comfort 

Take  advantage  of  our 
special  introductory  trade 
offer.  A  complete  set  of 
three  "Hulett's  Anti-Frost- 
ers"  for  $1.00. 


JOBBERS 

DISTRIBUTORS 

AGENTS 


Eliminates  dangers  of  driving  in  glaring  sun  or  dazzl- 
ing headlights.  Mist,  rain,  snow  or  fog  cannot  interfere 
with  driving  vision. 

"Hullett's  Anti-Prosters"  are  sellers  among  the  trade 
Get  your  share  of  the  profits  from  this  popular  necessity 
Quick  turnover  and  a  self  seller. 

Write   today    for    quantity    discounts. 

THE  HEDEEN  COMPANY 

BRAINERD,    MINN. 


How  To  Buy  An 
Income 

The  best  way  to  provide  an  in- 
come to  insure  you  and  your 
family  against  the  future  is  to 
save  regularly  and  invest  your 
money  in  safe  bonds. 
Straus  Bonds  provide  the  ideal 
investment  for  income  builders. 
Investigate  these  safe  securities. 

Booklet  £-1630 
Write  for  Circular 

S.  W.  STRAUS  &  CO. 

Incorporated 
ESTABLISHED  1882  INVESTMENT  BONDS 

STRAUS  BUILDING 

79  Post  St.,  San  Francisco 

523  So.  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles 

STRAUS  BUILDING 
565  Fifth  Ave.  at  46th  St.,  New  York 

STRAUS  BUILDING 
Michigan  Ave.  at  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 

43  YEARS  WITHOUT  LOSS  TO  ANY  INVESTOR 

(C)   1925.  by  S.  W.  Straus  &  Co. 


ZOO  Sheets  $ 

WO  Envelopes 


BY  RE.TUFIH   MAIL' 


Mixed  Breeds 

(Continued  from  Page  157) 


FIRST  AID  TO   BEAUTY 

AND  CHARM 

Nothing  so  mars  an 
otherwise  beautiful 
face  as  the  inevit- 
able lines  of  fatigue 
and  suffering  caused 
by  tired,  aching  feet. 
ALIEN'S  F  O  0-T  - 
EASE,  the  Antisep- 
tic, Healing  Powder, 
insures  foot  comfort. 
It  is  a  Toilet  Neces- 
sity. Shake  it  in  your 
shoes  in  the  morn- 
ing. Shop  all  day — 
Dance  all  evening — 
then  let  your  mirror 
tell  the  story.  Trial 
package  and  a  Foot- 
Ease  Walking  Doll 
sent  Free. 

Address  Allen's  Foot-Ease,  L,e  Roy,  N.  Y. 

Sold  at  Drug  and  Department  Stores. 


"So  you  admit  that  robbery?"  his 
brain  said,  but  the  only  sound  Slump 
Bean  heard  was  a  slight  moan. 

With  a  diabolical  laugh,  this  strange 
mixture  of  the  human  and  animal  began 
to  rave  at  the  wounded  man : 

"Hah!  I  thought  you's  'bout  there 
....  wanted  to  make  shore  'cause  I  jes' 
got  one  knife  ....  an'  when  I  t'row  it 
it's  gonna  cut  yore  jug'lar  vein  open 
an'  pin  that  high-tone  head  uh  yorn  to 
the  ground  ....  guess  you  an'  yore  old 
daddy  won't  'cuse  me  uh  stealin'  sheep 
....  kick  me  out,  will  yuh !  .  .  .  .  you 
damn  lilly-livered  sun-uva!  .  .  .  ." 

Like  one  in  a  nightmare,  Billy 
struggled  and  strained  against  an  in- 
vincible weakness,  powerless  to  lift  a 
finger. 

".  .  .  .  Here  it  comes  ....  can't  git 
away  this  time  .  .  .  ."  the  voice  went 
on,  now  almost  like  a  far  off  memory. 

Some  instinct, — bigger  than  desire — 
thought  —  will-power  —  moved  Billy's 
head  a  few  inches,  and  the  effort  was 
like  the  upheaval  of  mountains,  it 
seemed. 

When   the  detectives  returned,  drag- 


ging a  cringing,  bound  Mexican  be- 
tween them,  Slump  Bean  was  still  hurl- 
ing terrible  epithets  at  the  unconscious 
Billy,  beside  whose  throat,  buried  to 
the  hilt  in  the  ground,  was  a  huge 
hunting  knife. 

Billy  slept  far  into  the  sun-dazzling 
morning.  Plenty  of  rest  to  build  up  the 
heavy  loss  of  blood  was  all  the  physi- 
cian asked.  The  bullet  had  made  a 
clean  sweep  through,  hence  the  wound 
was  not  apt  to  be  troublesome,  if  prop- 
erly taken  care  of. 

"Oh,  at  last!  ....  you've  wakened 
.  .  .  .  I'm  dying  to  talk  to  you,  Billy 
Conway  .  .  .  ." 

The  voice  with  the  little  tunes  run- 
ning through ;  the  face  radiant  now, 
that  he  held  in  his  arms,  still  and  white, 
that  time  so  long  ago. 

".  .  .  .  It  was  you  who  found  us  that 
night  ....  dear  auntie !  .  .  .  .  you  whom 
Peggy  talked  of  so  much  ....  I'm  so 
sorry  about  last  night.  I  was  rude,  but 
I  didn't  understand  ....  you  see  my 
name  is  West  ....  Elyria  West  .  .  .  ." 

"'Y  sure,"  Billy  grinned  wanly,  "it 
couldn't  be  anything  else." 
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Contests 


Class  I. 

For  the  best  ballad  published  in  the 

Scroll  during 
April,   May  and  June  ............  $  5.00 

July,  August  and  Sept  .........     5.00 

Oct.,  Nov.  and  December....     5.00 

April  —  December  ....................  25.00 

Class  II. 

For  the  best  narrative  poem   pub- 

lished during 

April,  May  and  June  ............  $  5.00 

July,  August  and  Sept  .........     5.00 

Oct.,  Nov.  and  December....     5.00 

April  —  December  ....................  25.00 

Class    III. 

For  the  best  lyric  published  during 
April,  May  and  June  ............  $  5.00 

July,  August  and  Sept  .........     5.00 

Oct.,  Nov.  and  December....     5.00 

April  —  December  ....................  25.00 

The  contest  is  open  only  to  sub- 
scribers of  The  Poet's  Scroll.  A  sub- 
scription may  accompany  a  manuscript 
sent  for  the  contest.  Price  $3. 

To  win  a  quarterly  prize  in  either 
class  automatically  bars  the  winner 
from  competing  further  in  that  particu- 
lar class.  However,  nothing  in  this 
paragraph  affects  either  of  the  J25 
prizes. 
The  Poets'  Scroll,  Talula,  Okla.,  V.S.A. 


A  House  Divided 

(Continued  from  Page  151) 


A  Complete  Training  in 

ACTING 

With  Actual  Stage  Experience 

Special  Summer  Course 

May   1st  to  August   1st 

to  prepare  for  fall  productions 
Under  direction  of  Reginald 
Travers  and  John  D.  Barry 

Children's   Classes    now    form- 
ing under  Mrs.  John  Cuddy 

Players  Guild  School 

Afliliiiteil    with    Players     i.uil.l     Theatre 

1848     i.lll   (.11     ST.,    SAX    FRANCISCO 

Kf\loii    Kr.-il.   Bus.  Manager 

H'est   2692 


A  Ticket  to  New  Shores 

TAKE  PASSAGE  ON  A 

NEW  SHIP 

Unafraid    of    new    ports    new 
ideas. 

DON'T    COMK    IX     IF    VOI      AKK 
AFRAID    OF    THK    WAVKS 

SAN  FRANCISCO  REVIEW 

$1.50    per   year 
MILL    VALLEY 


Tom  ran  it  up  to  a  fabulous  sum. 
The  crowd,  as  if  aware  of  something 
unusual,  bid  recklessly.  And  all  the 
while,  the  clean  shaven  stranger  bid 
the  highest,  as  he  stood,  calm,  aloof, 
hands  in  pockets,  on  the  edge  of  the 
crowd.  The  sale  progressed  rapidly. 
At  noon  cheese  and  crackers  were  served 
and  all  stood  around  stamping  their  feet 
and  biting  into  their  lunch  rather  ab- 
stractedly. The  stranger  stood  apart 
and  ate  meditatively.  The  crowd,  grow- 
ing uneasy,  eyed  him  askance.  At  the 
end  of  the  day,  the  stranger  had  bought 
the  entire  sale. 

But  by  that  time  a  new  mood  had  fal- 
len upon  the  crowd.  Tom  kept  the 
farce  going  till  every  colt  and  calf  had 
been  disposed  of.  Then,  quite  calmly, 
he  got  down  from  his  perch  on  a  salt 
barrel,  pushed  his  way  through  the 
crowd,  and  held  out  his  hand  to  the 
citified  newcomer  from  parts  unknown. 

"How  d'ye  do,  Dave  Brock?"  he  said. 
CHAPTER  XI 

Gene  Palmer  aided  in  leading  forth 
the  cattle  for  the  auction,  distributing 
the  noon-day  lunch,  but  kept  silence 
while  events  took  their  course.  In  the 
absence  of  Stewart  Cook,  whose  failure 
to  appear  was  the  cause  of  much  com- 
ment, some  unfriendly,  it  had  fallen  to 
him  to  manage  affairs  for  the  day. 

He  felt  relief  at  seeing  Julia  at  noon. 
She  was  pale,  but  calm  and  determined. 

"How  is  the  sale,  Gene?"  she  asked. 

"Going  fine.    Tom's  got  'em  going." 

"Trust  Tom,"  she  said,  forcing  a 
smile. 

She  scanned  the  crowd. 

"Stewart  Cook  ain't  here — yet,"  said 
Gene,  reading  her  thoughts. 

She  blushed,  then  paled — and  shut  the 
door. 

Gene  said  nothing  about  the  stranger 
in  the  beaver  coat,  but  his  heart  was 
glad.  After  the  crowd  was  gone,  Gene 
came  forth  from  his  place  of  vantage 
in  the  barn  door. 

"Well,  Mr.  Brock,"  he  said. 

David  turned  toward   him. 

"How  d'ye  do,"  he  said.  "Thought 
I'd  drop  in."  He  was  evidently  hiding 
embarrassment  and  anxiety. 

"Julia's  inside,"  Gene  said.  "And 
her  mother.  Cook  was  to  come  after 
them  this  morning.  But  he  forgot,  I 
guess." 

The  old  man  stared  toward  the  house, 
and  all  the  pride  went  out  of  him.  He 
turned,  a  suddenly  pathetic  figure,  bis 
face  twitching  with  suppressed  emotion. 

"I've  been  a  fool,  Gene  Palmer,"  he 
said.  "A  fool— a  fool." 

Gene  took  his  arm. 

"Come." 


He  led  the  elder  man  to  the  back 
door,  whence,  years  before,  he  had  gone 
forth  on  his  long  journey.  The  door 
opened  at  their  knock,  and  Julia,  pale 
and  with  shining  eyes  of  despair,  looked 
forth. 

"Mr.  Cook, — "  she  began,  then  saw 
who  had  come.  For  a  full  minute  she 
stared  with  unbelief  in  her  eyes,  then, 
with  a  cry  of  unutterable  joy,  she  fell 
weeping  into  her  father's  arms. 

"Daughter!"  he  murmured. 

Gene  turned  away  and  was  about  to 
despair,  but  she  reached  out  and  caught 
his  hand. 

"Don't  go,  Gene,"  she  said. 

They  entered  the  dreary  and  dis- 
mantled kitchen. 

"Where  is  she?"  said   David   Brock. 

"In  there,"  said  Julia,  pointing  to 
the  door  of  the  little  bedroom  in  the  ell. 

David  opened  the  door  of  Lydia's 
room  and  passed  in,  softly  shutting  it 
after  him. 

"Where  is  Stewart  Cook?"  Julia  de- 
manded the  moment  they  were  alone. 

"That  I  couldn't  say,"  answered 
Gene. 

"He  was  to  come  for  us.  We  have 
waited  all  day  in  the  empty  house." 

"Supposin"  we  put  the  things  back 
where  they  belong,"  said  he. 

"But  they  aren't  ours  any  more." 

"Yes  they  are." 

"No!_  "How—" 

"Your  pa  bid  "em  all  in." 

She  regarded  him  gravely  as  if  too 
distraught  and  confused  to  comprehend. 
She  reeled  against  a  chair  and  would 
have  crumpled  to  the  floor  if  he  had  not 
caught  her.  He  felt  her  arms  stealing 
around  his  neck;  bent  and  kissed  her. 

Julia  sat  pale  and  weak  in  a  huge 
rocker  Gene  had  brought  in  from  out 
of  doors.  The  door  opened  suddenly 
and  Adam  stood  blinking,  one  eye 
bandaged,  on  the  threshold.  He  saw 
Gene  first.  He  gazed  steadily  into  the 
other  man's  eye.  At  an  unspoken  ques- 
tion on  Gene's  face,  he  said : 

"I  got  him." 

Gene  made  a  quick  sign.  Adam 
grinned  a  one-sided  grin.  He  looked 
closer,  his  eyes — one  eye,  rather — get- 
ting accustomed  to  the  glare. 

"What's  wrong?"  he  asked,  coming 
nearer  to  the  fire.  How's  ma?" 

He  made  as  if  to  open  the  bedroom 
door. 

"Don't,"  cried  Julia  faintly. 

"Why  not,  I'd  like— 

The  door  of  the  bedroom  opened 
slowly  and  David  Brock  confronted  the 
three  young  people. 

"Your  mother,"  he  said  slowly,  "is 
dead."  (THE  END) 
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/~\UR  writers  this  month  need  little 
^  introduction.  We  are  particularly 
proud  of  our  position  in  being  able  to 
present  such  significant  craftsmen  as 
Sinclair  Lewis,  James  Oliver  Curwood, 
Gelett  Burgess,  George  Sterling  and 
Donald  O'Donald.  All  of  these  writers, 
including  Jack  London,  were  former 
contributors  to  The  Overland  Monthly. 

We  hope  from  month  to  month  to 
publish  further  stories  by  some  of  these 
writers.  Some  have  strayed  from  the 
nest,  to  be  sure,  but  however  far  away 
they  be  and  whatever  trails  they  walk, 
they  will  in  some  mood  remember  a 
faith  and  a  younger  conquest  and  hasten 
to  that  early  shrine  with  offerings  that 
are  surely  the  fruit  of  their  travel. 

Future  literary  excellence  for  Over- 
land is  an  assured  matter.  The  present 
issue  is  a  suggestion  for  your  delight.  It 
is  our  magazine  in  its  fifty-eighth  year, 
still  offering  for  your  selective  taste 
food  that  is  worthy. 
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Envoys 


NONE  other  saw  them  when  they  came 
Across  the  many-clangored  mart, 
But  in  mine  eyes  and  in  mine  heart 
They  passed  as  might  the  pillared  flame 
Of  lightning  loosened  on  the  tombs, 
Or  errant  suns  that  wander  by 
To  dawn  on  the  Cimmreli. 

Great  monarchs,  orgillous  and  tall, 
And  crowned  with  Junes  of  cramory, 
They  were,  who  preferred  royally 
Full  urns  of  pulsing  gems  to  all : — 
The  blood-warm  gems  of  lunar  wombs, 
Pale  ores,  and  metal  pavonine, 
And  topaz  like  to  leopard's  eyne. 

Their  eyes  lit  with  alien  day, 
Were  filled  of  alien  worlds ;  their  feet 
With  stars  and  fulgers  paved  the  street, 
And  silver  dust  of  some  bright  way 
Fell  from  their  garments,  with  perfumes 
More  strange  than  if  vertumnal  gales 
Had  blown  from  Saturn's  molied  vales. 

What  embassy  were  they,  from  suns 

Of  Algebar   or  Capricorn — 

From  planets  of  remoter  morn 

Not  named  in  eidouranions — 

Or  haply  come,  immediate, 

From  out  a  four-dimensioned  world 

Within  the  occlusive  ether  furled? 

They  strode  upon  the  swooning  pave, 

They  towered  by  the  trembling  spires, 

Tall  as  apocalyptic  fires 

Above  the  peoples  of  the  grave; 

But,  sightless  and  inveterate, 

To  mammon  vowed,  the  throng  went  by, 

Encharneled  'neath  an  iron  sky. 

Yea,  blinder  than  the  steel  and  stone, 
Men  took  not  from  their  proffered  store 
On   the   gift   of   all   the   gifts    they  bore, 
But  sued  for  gold  to  gods  foreknown. 
I,  too,  bemused,  inebriate, 
Amort  with  splendour,  could  not  stand 
And  see  them  pass  with  empty  hand. 

CLARK  ASHTON  SMITH 
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To  the  Man  on  the  Trail 


"1-^UMP  IT  IN." 

I        "But  I  say,  Kid,  isn't  that 

1  J  going  a  little  too  strong? 
Whisky  and  alcohol's  bad  enough;  but 
when  it  comes  to  brandy  and  pepper- 
sauce  and — " 

"Dump  it  in.  Who's  making  this 
punch,  anyway?"  And  Malamute  Kid 
smiled  benignly  through  the  clouds  of 
steam.  "By  the  time  you've  been  in 
this  country  as  long  as  I  have,  my  son, 
and  lived  on  rabbit-tracks  and  salmon- 
belly,  you'll  learn  that  Christmas  comes 
only  once  per  annum.  And  a  Christmas 
without  punch  is  sinking  a  hole  to  bed- 
rock with  nary  a  pay-streak." 

"Stack  up  on  that  fer  high  cyard," 
approved  Big  Jim  Belden,  who  had 
come  down  from  his  claim  on  Mazy 
May  to  spend  Christmas,  and  who,  as 
everyone  knew,  had  been  living  the  two 
months  past  on  straight  moose-meat. 
"Hain't  fergot  the  hooch  we  uns  made 
on  the  Tanana,  hev  yeh?" 

"Well,  I  guess  yes.  Boys,  it  would 
have  done  your  hearts  good  to  see  that 
whole  tribe  fighting  drunk — and  all  be- 
cause of  a  glorious  ferment  of  sugar 
and  sour  dough.  That  was  before  your 
time,"  Malamute  Kid  said  as  he  turned 
to  Stanley  Prince,  a  young  mining  ex- 
pert who  had  been  in  two  years.  "No 
white  women  in  the  country  then,  and 
Mason  wanted  to  get  married.  Ruth's 
father  was  Chief  of  the  Tananas,  and 
objected,  like  the  rest  of  the  tribe.  Stiff? 
Why,  I  used  my  last  pound  of  sugar; 
finest  work  in  that  line  I  ever  did  in 
my  life.  You  should  have  seen  the  chase, 
down  the  river  and  across  the  portage." 

"But  the  squaw?"  Asked  Louis 
Savoy,  the  tall  French-Canadian,  be- 
coming interested;  for  he  had  heard  of 
this  wild  deed,  when  at  Forty  Mile  the 
preceding  winter. 

Then  Malamute  Kid,  who  was  a  born 
raconteur,  told  the  unvarnished  tale  of 
the  Northland  Lochinvar.  More  than 
one  rough  adventurer  of  the  North  felt 
his  heart-strings  draw  closer  and  expe- 
rienced vague  yearnings  for  the  sunnier 
pastures  of  the  Southland,  where  life 
promised  something  more  than  a  barren 
struggle  with  cold  and  death. 

*Virst  appeared  in  this  magazine  January 
ISD'I. 


By  JACK  LONDON* 

"We  struck  the  Yukon  just  behind 
the  first  ice-run,"  he  concluded,  "and 
the  tribe  only  a  quarter  of  an  hour  be- 
hind. But  that  saved  us;  for  the  second 
run  broke  the  jam  above  and  shut  them 
out.  When  they  finally  got  to  Nuklu- 
yeto,  the  whole  post  was  ready  for  them. 
And  as  to  the  foregathering,  ask  Father 
Roubeau  here;  he  performed  the  cere- 
mony." 

The  Jesuit  took  the  pipe  from  his 
lips,  but  could  only  express  his  gratifica- 
tion with  patriarchial  smiles,  while 
Protestant  and  Catholic  vigorously 
applauded. 

"By  gar!"  ejaculated  Louis  Savoy, 
who  seemed  overcome  by  the  romance 
of  it.  "La  petite  squaw;  mon  Mason; 
brav ;  by  gar!" 

Then,  as  the  first  tin  cups  of  punch 
went  round,  Bettles  the  Unquenchable, 
sprang  to  his  feet  and  struck  up  his 
favorite  drinking  song: 

"There's  Henry  Ward  Beecher 
And  Sunday-school  teachers, 

All  drink  of  the  sassafras  root; 
But  you  bet  all  the  same, 
If  it  had  its  right  name, 

It's  the  juice  of  the  forbidden  fruit." 

"O  the  juice  of  the  forbidden  fruit," 
roared  out  the  Bacchanalian  chorus — 

"O  the  juice  of  the  forbidden  fruit; 

But  you  bet  all  the  same, 

If  it  had  its  right  name, 
It's  the  juice  of  the  forbidden  fruit." 

Malamute  Kid's  frightful  concoction 
did  its  work ;  the  men  of  the  camps  and 
trails  unbent  in  its  genial  glow,  and 
jest  and  song  and  tales  of  past  adventure 
went  round  the  board.  Aliens  from  a 
dozen  lands,  they  toasted  each  and  all. 
It  was  the  Englishman,  Prince,  who 
pledges  "Uncle  Sam,  the  precocious  in- 
fant of  the  New  World";  the  Yankee, 
Bettles,  who  drank  to  "The  Queen,  God 
bless  her" ;  and  together,  Savoy  and 
Meyers,  the  German  trader,  clanged 
their  cups  to  Alsace  and  Lorraine. 

Then    Malamute    Kid   arose,    cup   in 


hand,  and  glanced  at  the  greased-paper 
window,  where  the  frost  stood  full  three 
inches  thick.  "A  health  to  the  man  on 
the  trail  this  night;  may  his  grub  hold 
out;  may  his  dogs  keep  their  legs;  may 
his  matches  never  miss  fire." 

Crack!  Crack! — they  heard  the  fa- 
miliar music  of  the  dog-whip,  the  whin- 
ing of  the  malamutes,  and  the  crunch  of 
a  sled  as  it  drew  up  to  the  cabin.  Con- 
versation languished,  while  they  waited 
the  issue  expectantly. 

"An  old-timer;  cares  for  his  dogs 
and  then  himself,"  whispered  Malamute 
Kid  to  Prince,  as  they  listened  to  the 
snapping  jaws  and  the  wolfish  snarls  and 
yelps  of  pain  which  proclaimed  to  their 
practiced  ears  that  the  stranger  was 
beating  back  their  dogs  while  he  fed 
his  own. 

Then  came  the  expected  knock,  sharp 
and  confident,  and  the  stranger  entered. 
Dazzled  by  the  light,  he  hesitated  a 
moment  at  the  door,  giving  to  all  a 
chance  for  scrutiny.  He  was  a  striking 
personage,  and  a  most  picturesque  one, 
in  his  Arctic  dress  of  wool  and  fur. 
Standing  six-foot  two  or  three,  with 
proportionate  breadth  of  shoulders  and 
depth  of  chest,  his  smooth  shaven  face 
nipped  by  the  cold  to  a  gleaming  pink, 
his  long  lashes  and  eyebrows  white  with 
ice,  and  the  ear  and  neck  flaps  of  his 
great  wolfskin  cap  loosely  raised,  he 
seemed,  of  a  verity,  the  Frost  King,  just 
stepped  in  out  of  the  night.  Clasped 
outside  his  mackinaw  jacket,  a  beaded 
belt  held  two  large  Colt's  revolvers  and 
a  hunting-knife,  while  he  carried,  in 
addition  to  the  inevitable  dog-whip,  a 
smokeless  rifle  of  the  largest  bore  and 
latest  pattern.  As  he  came  forward,  for 
all  his  step  was  firm  and  elastic,  they 
could  see  that  fatigue  bore  heavily  upon 
him. 

An  awkward  silence  had  fallen,  but 
his  hearty  "What  cheer,  my  lads?"  put 
them  quickly  at  ease,  and  the  next  in- 
stant Malamute  Kid  and  he  had  gripped 
hands.  Though  they  had  never  met, 
each  had  heard  of  the  other,  and  the 
recognition  was  mutual.  A  sweeping  in- 
troduction and  a  mug  of  punch  were 
forced  upon  him  before  he  could  explain 
his  errand. 
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"How  long  since  that  basket-sled,  with 
three  men  and  eight  dogs,  passed?"  he 
asked. 

"An  even  two  days  ahead.  Are  you 
after  them?" 

"Yes;  my  team.  Run  them  off  under 
my  very  nose,  the  cusses.  I've  gained 
two  days  on  them  already, — pick  them 
up  on  the  next  run." 

"Reckon  they'll  show  their  spunk?" 
asked  Beldon,  in  order  to  keep  up  the 
conversation,  for  Malamute  Kid  already 
had  the  coffee-pot  on  and  was  busily 
frying  bacon  and  moose-meat. 

The  stranger  significantly  tapped  his 
revolvers. 

"When  'd  yeh  leave  Dawson?" 

"Twelve  o'clock." 

"Last  night?" — as  a  matter  of  course. 

"To-day." 

A  murmur  of  surprise  passed  around 
the  circle.  And  well  it  might;  for  it 
was  just  midnight  and  seventy-five  miles 
of  rough  river  trail  was  not  to  be 
sneered  at  for  a  twelve  hours'  run. 

The  talk  soon  became  impersonal, 
however,  harking  back  to  the  trails  of 
childhood.  As  the  young  stranger  ate 
of  the  rude  fare,  Malamute  Kid  atten- 
tively studied  his  face.  Nor  was  he  long 
in  deciding  it  was  fair,  honest  and  open, 
and  that  he  liked  it.  Still  youthful,  the 
lines  had  been  firmly  traced  by  toil  and 
hardship.  Though  genial  in  conversa- 
tion, and  mild  when  at  rest,  the  blue 
eyes  gave  promise  of  the  hard  steel-glitter 
which  comes  when  called  into  action, 
especially  against  odds.  The  heavy  jaw 
and  square-cut  chin  demonstrated  rugged 
pertinacity  and  indomitability  of  pur- 
pose. Nor,  though  the  attributes  of  the 
lion  were  there,  was  there  wanting  the 
certain  softness,  the  hint  of  womanliness, 
which  bespoke  an  emotional  nature — 
one  which  could  feel,  and  feel  deeply. 

"So  thet's  how  me  an'  the  ol'  woman 
got  spliced,"  said  Belden,  concluding  the 
exciting  tale  of  courtship.  "  'Here  we 
be,  dad',sez  she.  'An  may  ye  be  damned,' 
sez  he  to  her,  an'  then  to  me,  'Jim,  yeh 
git  outen  them  good  duds  o'  yourn;  I 
want  a  right  pert  slice  o'  thet  forty  acre 
ploughed  'fore  dinner.'  An'  then  he  turns 
on  her  an'  sez,  'An'  yeh,  Sal;  yeh  sail 
inter  them  dishes.'  An  then  he  sorto 
sniffed  an'  kissed  her.  An  I  was  thet 
happy, — but  he  seen  me  an'  roars  out, 
'Yeh,  Jim !'  An'  yeh  bet  I  dusted  fer  the 
barn." 

"Any  kids  waiting  for  you  back  in 
the  States?"  asked  the  stranger. 

"Nope;  Sal  died  'fore  any  come. 
Thet's  why  I'm  here."  Belden  abstract- 
edly began  to  light  his  pipe,  which  had 
failed  to  go  out,  and  then  brightened 
up  with,  "How  'bout  yerself,  stranger, 
— married  man?" 


For  reply  he  opened  his  watch,  slipped 
it  from  the  thong  which  served  for  a 
chain,  and  passed  it  over  RelHrn 
pricked  up  the  slush-lamp,  surveyed  the 
inside  of  the  case  critically  and,  swear- 
ing, admiringly  to  himself,  handed  it 
over  to  Louis  Savoy.  With  numerous 
"By  gars!"  he  finally  surrendered  it  to 
Prince,  and  they  noticed  that  his  hands 
trembled  and  his  eyes  took  on  a  pe- 
culiar softness.  And  so  it  passed  from 
horny  hand  to  horny  hand — the  pasted 
photograph  of  a  woman,  the  clinging 
kind  that  such  men  fancy,  with  a  babe 
at  the  breast.  Those  who  had  not  yet 
seen  the  wonder  were  keen  with  curio- 
sity; those  who  had,  became  silent  and 
retrospective.  They  could  see  the  pinch 
of  famine,  the  grip  of  scurvy,  or  the 
quick  death  of  field  or  flood ;  but  the 
pictured  semblance  of  a  stranger  woman 
and  child  made  women  and  children  of 
them  all. 

"Never  have  seen  the  youngster  yet, 
— he's  a  big  boy  she  says,  and  two  years 
old,"  said  the  stranger  as  he  received 
the  treasure  back.  A  lingering  moment 
he  gazed  upon  it,  then  snapped  the  case 
and  turned  away,  but  not  quick  enough 
to  hide  the  restrained  rush  of  tears. 

Malamute  Kid  led  him  to  a  bunk  and 
bade  him  turn  in. 

"Call  me  at  four,  sharp.  Don't  fail 
me,"  were  his  last  words,  and  a  moment 
later  he  was  breathing  in  the  heaviness 
of  exhausted  sleep. 

"By  jove,  he's  a  plucky  chap,"  com- 
mented Prince.  "Three  hours'  sleep 
after  seventy-five  miles  with  the  dogs, 


and  then  the  trail  again.  Who  is  he, 
Kid?" 

"Jack  Westondale.  Been  in  going  on 
three  years,  with  nothing  but  the  name 
of  working  like  a  horse,  and  any  amount 
of  bad  luck  to  his  credit.  I  never  knew 
him,  but  Sitka  Charley  told  me  about 
him." 

"It  seems  hard  that  a  man  with  a 
sweet  young  wife  like  his  should  be  put- 
ting in  his  years  in  this  God-forsaken 
hole,  where  every  year  counts  two  on 
the  outside." 

"The -trouble  with  him  is  clean  grit 
and  stubbornness.  He's  cleaned  up  twice 
with  a  stake  but  lost  it  both  times." 

Here  the  conversation  was  broken  off 
by  a  roar  from  Bettles,  for  the  effect 
had  begun  to  wear  away.  And  soon  the 
bleak  years  of  monotonous  grub  and 
deadening  toil  were  being  forgotten  in 
rough  merriment.  Malamute  Kid  alone 
seemed  unable  to  lose  himself,  and  cast 
many  an  anxious  look  at  his  watch.  Once 
he  put  on  his  mittens  and  beaver-skin 
cap,  and  leaving  the  cabin,  fell  to  rum- 
maging about  in  the  cache. 

Nor  could  he  wait  the  hour  desig- 
nated; for  he  was  fifteen  minutes  ahead 
of  time  in  rousing  his  guest.  The  young 
giant  had  stiffened  badly,  and  brisk  rub- 
bing was  necessary  to  bring  him  to  his 
feet.  He  tottered  painfully  out  of  the 
cabin,  to  find  his  dogs  harnessed  and 
everything  ready  for  the  start.  The  com- 
pany wished  him  good  luck  and  a  short 
chase,  while  Father  Roubeau,  hurriedly 
blessing  him,  led  the  stampede  for  the 
cabin;  and  small  wonder,  for  it  is  not 
(Continued  on  Page  198) 
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FOR  SEVEN  years  I  have  kept  my 
diary  scrupulously,  without  missing 
a  day,  and,  now,  at  the  beginning 
of  a  new  century,  I  am  wondering 
whether  I  should  maintain  or  renounce 
it.  There  are  certain  good  habits,  it 
would  seem,  as  hard  to  break  as  bad 
ones,  and  if  the  practice  of  keeping 
a  daily  journal  is  a  praiseworthy  one,  it 
derives  no  little  of  its  virtue  from  sheer 
inertia.  The  half-filled  book  tempts  one 
on ;  there  is  a  pleasure  in  seeing  the  prog- 
ress of  the  volume,  leaf  by  leaf;  like 
sentimental  misers  we  hoard  our  store  of 
memories;  we  end  each  day  with  a  defi- 
nite statement  of  fact  or  fancy — and  it 
grows  harder  and  harder  to  abstain  from 
the  self-enforced  duty.  Yet  it  is  seldom 
a  pleasure,  when  one  is  fatigued  with  ex- 
citement or  work,  to  transmit  our  af- 
fairs to  writing.  Some,  it  is  true,  love 
it  for  its  own  sake,  or  as  a  relief  for 
pent-up  emotions,  but  in  one  way  or  an- 
other most  autobiographical  journalists 
consider  the  occupation  as  a  prudent  de- 
positor regards  his  frugal  savings  in  the 
bank.  Sometime,  somehow,  they  think, 
these  coined  memories  will  prove  useful. 

Does  this  ever  come,  I  wonder?  For 
me  it  has  not  come  yet,  though  I  still 
picture  a  late  reflective  age  when  I  shall 
enjoy  recalling  the  past  and  live  again 
my  old  sensations.  But  life  is  more  stren- 
uous than  of  yore,  and  when  at  seventy 
or  eighty  nowadays,  no  one  need  consi- 
der himself  too  old  for  a  fresh  active  in- 
terest in  the  world  about  him.  Your  old 
gentleman  of  today  does  not  sit  in  his 
own  corner  of  the  fireplace  and  dote 
over  the  lost  years,  he  reads  the  morning 
paper  and  insists  upon  going  to  the 
theatre  on  wet  evenings.  Have  I,  then, 
been  laying  up  honey  for  a  winter  that 
shall  never  come?  It  would  be  better 
were  this  true,  I  am  sure,  yet  the  mania 
holds  me. 

Besides  this  distrust  of  my  diaries,  I 
am  awakening,  after  seven  years  to  the 
fact  that,  as  an  autobiography  the  books 
are  strangely  lacking  in  interest.  They 
are  not  convincing.  I  thought,  as  I  did 
my  clerkly  task,  that  I  should  always  be 
I,  but  a  cursory  glance  at  these  naive 
pages  shows  that  they  are  written  by  a 
thousand  different  persons,  no  one  of 
whom  speaks  the  language  of  the  emo- 
tions as  I  know  it  today.  It  is  true,  then, 
my  diary  has  convinced  me,  that  we  do 
become  different  persons  every  seven 
years.  Here  is  written  down  rage,  hate, 
delight,  affection,  yearning,  no  word  of 
which  is  comprehensible  to  me  now.  I 
am  reading  the  adventures  of  someone 
else,  not  my  own.  Who  was  it?  I  have 
forgotten  the  dialect  of  my  youth. 

Ah,  indeed  the  boy  is  the  father  of  the 


The  Diary  Habit 

By  GELETT  BURGESS 

man !     I    will    be    indulgent,    as    a    son 
should,  to  paternal  indiscretions. 

And  yet,  for  the  bare  skeleton  of  my 
history,  these  volumes  are  useful  enough. 
The  pages  which,  while  still  wet  with 
ink  and  tears,  I  considered  lyric  essays, 
have  fallen  to  a  merely  utilitarian  value. 
I  am  thankful,  on  that  account,  for 
them,  and  for  the  fact  that  my  book- 


To  MARGARET  ANGLIN 

THE  tears  of  old  defeats  are  in  your 
eyes, 
The  trumpets  of  old  victories  in  your 

voice; 

In  you  the  Grecian  yesterdays  rejoice 
And   Rome   sends  up   her  eagles   in   the 

skies. 
An  echo  of  forgotten  battle-cries, 

Caught  up  by  you,   Is   vibrant   in   the 

heart, 

And  in  the  magic  sessions  of  your  art 
Again  the  world  is  dipped  in  royal  dyes. 

Sister  in  soul  to  hero  and  to  king, 
Your    mind    has    traversed    that    enor- 
mous night 

To  which   the  broken  swords  and 
crowns  were  cast. 

And  ancient  dooms   of   which  the   poets 

sing 

Resound  in  you,  revealing  to  our  sight 
The  terror  and  the  beauty  of  the 
Past. 

George   Sterling. 


keeping  was  well  systematized  and  in- 
dexed. As  outward  form  goes,  my  dia- 
ries are  models  of  manner.  So,  for 
those  still  under  the  old  fashioned  spell, 
who  adopt  a  plan  of  entry,  let  me  de- 
scribe them. 

The  especial  event  of  each  day,  if  the 
day  held  up  anything  worthy  of  remark 
or  remembrance,  was  boldly  noted  at  the 
top  of  the  page,  over  the  date.  Whirring 
the  leaves,  I  catch  many  suggestive 
phrases:  "Dinner  at  Madame  Qui- 
Vive's"  (it  was  there  I  first  tasted  cham- 
pagne!)— Henry  Irving  as  Shylock 
(but  it  was  not  the  actor  who  made  that 
night  famous — I  took  Kitty  Carmine 
home  in  a  cab!) — "Broke  my  arm"  (or 
else  I  would  never  have  read  Marlowe, 
I  fear!) — and  "Met  Sally  Maynard" 
(this  was  an  event,  it  seemed  at  that 
time,  worthy  of  being  chronicled  in  red 
ink!)  So  they  go.  They  are  the  chapter 
headings  in  the  book  of  my  life. 

In  the  lower  left  hand  corner  of  each 
page  I  noted  the  advent  of  letters,  the 
initials  of  the  writers  inscribed  in  little 
squares,  and  in  the  opposite  corner,  a 
complementary  hieroglyph  kept  account 
of  every  letter  sent.  So,  by  running  over 
the  pages,  I  can  note  the  fury  of  mv 


correspondence.  (What  an  industrious 
scribbler  "S.  M."  was,  to  be  sure !  I  had 
not  thought  we  went  it  quite  hard — and 
"K.  C.,"  how  often  she  appears  in  the 
lower  left,  and  how  seldom  in  the  lower 
right!  I  was  a  brute,  no  doubt,  and 
she  married  Flemmingway.) 

Perpendicularly,  along  the  inner  mar- 
gin, I  wrote  the  names  of  those  to  whom 
I  had  been  introduced  that  day,  and  on 
the  back  page  I  kept  a  chronological 
list  of  the  same.  (I  met  Kitty,  it  seems, 
on  a  Friday — perhaps  that  accounts  for 
our  not  hitting  it  off!  Most  of  these 
are  names,  and  nothing  more,  now,  and 
it  gives  my  heart  a  leap  to  come  across 
Sally  in  that  list  of  nonentities.  (To 
think  that  there  was  ever  a  time  when 
I  did  not  know  her!). 

Besides  all  this,  the  books  are  extra- 
illustrated  in  the  most  significant  man- 
ner. There  is  hardly  a  page  that  does 
not  contain  some  trifling  memento;  here 
a  theatre  coupon  posted  in,  or  a  clipping 
from  the  programme,  an  engraved  card, 
or  a  pencilled  note — there  was  a  scrap  of 
photograph  worn  out  in  my  pocket-book. 
Somebody's  sketched  profile,  or  at  rare 
intervals,  a  wisp  of  Someone's  hair! 
(This  reddish  curl — was  it  Kitty's  or 
from  Dora's  brow?  Oh,  I  remember, 
it  was  Myrtle  gave  it  to  me!  No,  I  am 
wrong !  I  stole  it  from  Nettie ! )  I  pasted 
them  in  with  eager,  trembling  fingers, 
but  I  regard  them  now  without  a  tre- 
mor. There  are  other  pages  being  filled 
which  interests  me  more. 

Occasionally  I  open  a  book,  "19 — ," 
perhaps,  and  consult  a  date  to  be  sure 
that  Millicent's  birthday  is  on  Novem- 
ber 12th,  or  to  determine  just  who  was 
at  Kitty's  coming-out  dinner.  Here  is 
a  diagram  of  the  table  with  the  places 
of  all  the  guests  named.  (So  I  sat  be- 
side Nora,  did  I  ?  And  who  was  Nora, 
then  ?  I  have  forgotten  her  name.  Now 
She  is  Mrs.Alfred  Fortunatus!) 

Sometimes  I  think  it  would  be  better 
to  write  up  my  diary  in  advance  to  fill 
in  the  year's  pages  with  what  I  should 
like  to  do,  and  attempt  ot  live  up  to 
the  prophecy.  And  yet,  I  have  had  too 
many  unfortunate  pleasures  in  my  life 
for  that.  I  would  rather  trust  to  Fate 
than  Imagination..  So,  chiefly  because 
I  have  kept  the  books  for  seven  years,  I 
shall  probably  keep  them  seven  years 
more.  It  gratifies  my  conceit  to  chron- 
icle my  small  happenings,  and,  somehow, 
written  down  in  fair  script,  they  seem 
important.  And  besides — I  am  a  bit 
anxious  to  see  just  how  many  times  a 
certain  name,  which  has  lately  begun  to 
make  itself  prominent,  will  appear  on  the 
top  of  the  pages.  I  promise  to  tell  vou, 
next  year  I 
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UNSATISFIED 

By  JAMES  OLIVER  CURWOOD 

T  think  that  man  would  die  of  weariness 

Were  there  no  seas  too  deep  for  him  to  wade, 
No  wastes  of  sky  to  make  his  thought  afraid, 

No  unclimbed  peaks  with  pure  snow  passionless, 

No  still  receding  aim  above  success, 

No  depths  of  joy  and  grief,  if  light  and  shade, 
But  all  things  equable  and  smooth  and  staid, 

Nor  mighty  overmuch  to  curse  or  bless. 

We  must  have  mysteries  too  great  for  us, 

And  hear  strange  feet  on  paths  by  men  untrod, 
Whose  sound  in  music  thrilled  with  joyful  pain. 

Ah,  let  life  never,  never  not  be  marvelous, 
For  love,  like  him  of  Judah  sent  by  God, 
Dies  if  he  goes  by  the  old  ways  again. 


GOLD  IN  UMBER 

By  SINCLAIR  LEWIS 

T  dug  down  in  a  volume  that  expressed 

A  depth  of  dusty  lore, 
But,  coming  on  a  tiger  lily  pressed, 

That  night  I  read  no  more, 

It  seemed  to  chrystallize  an  amber  day, 

An  August  afternoon, 
When,  lying  on  a  scented  couch  of  hay, 

I  heard  the  crickets  croon. 

The  hours  were  all  a  passion  of  gold  sheen, 
The  fields  and  wood  stretched  wide, 

The  burnished  sun  made  living,  fervid  green 
The  rolling  countryside. 

You  laughed  to  see  a  sable  butterfly, 

A  tiger  lily's  knight, 
That  fluttered  round  her  theft  of  evening  sky, 

A  sumptuous  Sybarite. 

You  plucked  the  lily;  till  I  made  it  mine, 

Between  your  lips  you  let  it  swing  and  sway. 

Ah,  red  lips  are  a  better  flower-shrine 
Than  musty  pages  gray! 
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Pacific's  Oldest  Living  Graduate 


TIME-GNARLED  fingers  auto- 
matically smoothed  her  black  silk 
waist  into  unconscious  primness 
as  she  leaned  forward  in  the  great  "pat- 
ent rocker." 

The  bright  eyes  shone  with  a  feminine 
gleam  as  she  recalled  the  details  of  that 
Commencement  Day  in  the  spring  of 
1858  when  the  first  class  was  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Pacific,  the  first 
institution  of  higher  learning  chartered 
west  of  the  Rockies. 

She  was  no  longer  Mrs.  C.  D.  Brooke 
of  Sacramento,  the  '"oldest  living  gradu- 
ate in  the  West."  She  was  Mary  Smith, 
the  eighteen  year  old  girl  fluttering  at 
the  prospect  of  receiving  her  bachelor  of 
arts  degree  and  thrilling  at  the  unwonted 
occasion. 

In  fact  it  was  a  comparatively  small 
group  of  people  that  packed  the  early 
California  church  to  hear  the  graduation 
essays  and  addresses  of  the  five  young 
women  and  five  young  men  who  had 
completed  college  work  and  become  the 
first  candidates  for  a  degree  in  the  new 
West. 

But  that  was  a  triumphant  day  for 
Mary  Smith  in  her  white  tarleton  dress. 
Her  essay  had  been  declared  the  best 
submitted  by  the  senior  class  and,  besides 
the  flowers  and  adulation  of  her  friends, 
she  received  a  coveted  prize — four  vol- 
umes of  Rollins'  History  and  a  two  vol- 
ume set  of  Shakespeare.  Although  she 
had  been  the  only  scholar  in  the  senior 
class  of  the  Young  Ladies  Department 
and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  she  had  been 
obliged  to  interrupt  her  studies  to  earn 
money  by  teaching  at  a  lumber  camp 
near  Woodside,  she  had  won  the  highest 
honors. 

"And  sometimes  I  wonder  if  I  really 
made  the  most  of  it."  It  was  a  reflec- 
tive Mrs.  Brooke  who  spoke.  "Some- 
times I  wonder  if  I  ever  did  as  much 
as  I  should  with  my  college  education. 
It  doesn't  seem  as  though  I  have  done 
much  in  life.  It's  sixty-eight  years  since 
I  graduated  and  most  of  that  time  I 
haven't  done  much  but  live  and  raise 
my  family  and  do  all  the  things  that  had 
to  be  done.  But  I  tried  to  give  my  chil- 
dren a  regard  for  learning  and  to  make 
them  go  ahead. 

"Not  so  long  ago  a  man  told  me 
he'd  know  my  children  had  an  educated 
mother.  And  that  sort  of  made  me  feel 
1  hadn't  failed  with  life. 

"I  used  to  want  to  do  big  things.  But 
somehow  there  wasn't  much  chance. 
There  were  so  many  things  to  do.  House- 
work and  children  and  everything.  And 
we  didn't  have  it  easy  in  those  days  when 
I  was  young.  Every  thing  had  to  be  done 
the  hard  way. 


By  ALINE  KISTLER 

"There  was  the  washing  and  ironing. 
And  Mr.  Brooke  would  wear  white 
shirts.  It  didn't  matter  where  he  was, 
in  the  mining  camp  or  the  ranch,  he  al- 
ways said  he  didn't  feel  respectable  with- 
out a  white  shirt  on.  You  see,  he  was  a 
southerner  and  came  of  cultured  people. 
How  I  worked  over  those  white  shirts. 
Many's  a  time  when  I  was  a  young 
bride,  I  stood  over  those  shirts  while  my 
tears  sizzled  on  the  iron.  It  was  so  hard 
to  get  the  bosom  stiff  like  Mr.  Brooke 
wanted  it." 


Mary  Smith  Brooke 


So,  little  by  little,  the  story  came 
out.  The  life  story  of  the  woman  who 
is  today  the  first  of  the  ever  increasing 
body  of  Western  college  men  and 
women. 

It   is   a   simple   story. 

Mary  Smith  was  fifteen  years  old 
when  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ansyl 
Smith,  left  their  eastern  home  to  come 
to  California  by  way  of  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama  in  1855.  Early  the  following 
year,  Mary  qualified  for  the  advanced 
class  at  the  Young  Ladies  Seminary  con- 
ducted in  conjunction  with  the  Univer- 
sity of  the  Pacific.  Her  fingers  were 
nimble  and  easily  trained  in  the  intrica- 
cies of  fancy  work,  Oriental  painting 
on  glass  and  other  accomplishments 
offered  the  young  women.  Her  mind  was 
quick  to  grasp  mathematics,  chemistry, 
philosophy,  algebra  and  the  other  studies 
given  at  the  University.  Soon  she  was 


noticed  by  the  professors  and  teachers 
at  the  ''brick  building,"  the  haunt  of 
the  young  men,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  Seminary — visited  by  the  young 
ladies  only  for  recitations  in  the  classes. 
She  was  only  sixteen  when  financial 
conditions  forced  her  to  leave  college 
to  teach  school.  It  was  an  isolated  school 
in  the  redwoods  up  the  peninsula  and 
terror  struck  her  heart  every  time  she 
took  the  lonely  trail  from  the  lumber 
camp  to  the  school  house.  There  was 
no  other  house  within  sight  or  sound 
and,  for  seven  weeks,  the  lonesome  girl 
taught  those  pioneer  children  with  fear 
in  her  soul,  longing  desperately  for  her 
family  and  friends. 

As  soon  as  she  received  her  degree, 
she  was  given  a  school  at  Campbell. 
For  three  months  she  coped  with  the 
problem  of  teaching  everything  from 
a  b  c's  to  philosophy  to  thirty-five  pupils 
of  all  ages  and  grades — all  for  the  muni- 
ficent sum  of  fifty  dollars. 

Then  she  went  to  Monterey — to 
Clarkesville — and  later  to  Diamond 
Springs  in  Eldorado  county,  teaching 
under  the  harshest  conditions.  At  times 
she  felt  she  could  not  go  on  with  it. 
There  were  so  many  hardships — the 
crudest  of  housing,  sometimes  only  the 
country  church,  often  only  a  rude  room 
with  benches  around  the  four  walls. 

But  the  spirit  that  had  won  her  first 
place  in  her  college  studies  refused  to 
let  her  give  up  no  matter  what  came. 

Then  came  romance. 

From  others  we  have  intimations  that 
the  courtship  of  young  Mr.  Brooke  was 
not  the  first  attention  the  pretty  Mary 
Smith  had  received  but  the  quizzical 
lips  of  the  old  lady  herself  refuse  to 
admit  any  youthful  coquetries. 

Her  heart  is  still  true  to  the  young 
Southerner  who  substituted  the  broom 
and  cradle  for  the  book  and  slate  in 
her  hands. 

His  vision  was  her  faith — even  when 
he  was  ridiculed  by  his  neighbors  in  El 
Dorado  county  for  planting  the  first 
peach  orchard  in  California. 

His  triumph  was  hers  when  he  sold 
that  first  crop  in  San  Francisco  at  a 
dollar  a  peach. 

So  on  through  the  years  the  tides  of 
life  have  come  and  gone.  Mary  Smith 
Brooke  has  borne  six  children  and 
watched  five  of  them  reach  maturity, 
yielding  her  grand  children  and  great 
grand  children.  She  has  worked  and 
suffered  and  rejoiced.  And  now,  in  her 
eighty-seventh  year  of  life,  she  has  a 
mental  vigor  that  glories  in  advance, 
cherishes  learning,  and  smiles  at  memo- 
ries of  white  tarleton  trimmed  with  blue 
ribbon. 
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Prologue  to  the  Pageant  of  the  Pacific 


Bv  ALINE  KISTLER 


THE  rurtain  rises  on  a  dimly  lighted  stage  that 
simulates  the  grayness  of  dawn.  On  the  ground 
are  formless  shapes — nebulous  folds  of  cosmic  earth. 
Gradually  the  shadows  lighten  and  a  glorious  dawn 
breaks  as  unaccompanied  voices  are  heard  singing  Tan- 
«yef's  "Dawn." 

In  the  solemn  calm  the  Occident  waits, 
A  deep,  mysterious  silence  keeping, 
No  design  to  tell  if  Day  be  sleeping, 

Or  if  halts  before  her  gates! 

Now,  now  the  mountain-tops  grow  white. 
Tho'  mists  the  vales  below  still  cumber. 
Still  towns  and  peaceful  hamlets  slumber. 

But  heav'ward  turn  your  eager  sight! 

Behold  it!   now  a  gleam  awakes, — 

And  like  young  Passion's  timid  blushes — 
The  red  glow  brighter,  rosier  flushes, 

Then  high  above  the  zenith  breaks! 

A  moment  passes;  swift  the  light 

Throughout  the  Ether's  vast  dominion 
Sweeps  onward  on  her  glitt'ring  pinions, 

And  conquers  all  the  hosts  of  night. 

The  colors  follow  the  moods  of  the  chorus  until  at 
last  there  is  a  triumph  of  light  and  joy  as  the  song  draws 
to  a  close.  Meanwhile  the  indeterminate  masses  have 
shifted.  A  figure  has  disentangled  itself  from  the  earth 
forms.  It  rises,  a  dark  silhouette  against  the  glory  of 
color.  The  sound  dies  away  and  light  floods  the  stage. 


Voice: 


inarticulate  dawn! 

Breathing  of  morning! 

Out  of  the  rush  and  pulse  of  this  new  land, 

A  West,  crouching, 

Unawakened  I  come. 

Into  me  new  blood  is  being  poured. 

Reckless  blood  is  gushing  over  me. 

But  "Gold!   Gold!"  is  the  cry, 

The  grabbing,  lustful  cry. 

Gold?    Yes,  but  is  that  all 

This  dawn  means  to  me? 

Am  I  born  for  a  nugget? 

Is  this  the  dawn  for  me? 

Light!   flame  of  the  new  day, 

Illumine  me  and  my  vague  yearnings. 

Oh  is  there  no  power  to  yield  me  the  secret 

of  this  desire? 

Within  me  there  is  wealth — 
No,  not  of  metal  but  of  the  better  things  of 

life. 
Wealth  that  lies  latent  as  the  beauty  of  an 

unborn  bud, 

Wealth  of  youth,  vision,  accomplishment. 
Gold?    yes  the  gold  of  growth — 
Development. 

But  men  are  crowding  to  Pacific's  shores. 
Laden  with  pick  and  pan, 
Washing  the  unrefined  gold, 
Tearing  the  rock  away. 
They  come  to  seek  wealth 
They  find  but  gold. 
Oh,    indeterminate    masses    of    an    unformed 

West! 

Oh  soul  of  Man  with  unknowing  clutch! 
Oh  Heart  of  Worth,  groping  for  Truth! 
There  are  treasures  yet  unfound, 
Mines  of  truth  yet  undug — 
Waiting,  impatient  to  yield  of  their  source. 
Within  me  there  is  life, 

Abundance  of  life  to  give  to  those  who  come. 
Yet  it.  is  bound  within  me. 


There  is  no  outlet. 

Oh  God!  send  to  me  those  who  will  free  this 
light. 

Liberate  the  power  and  elements  divine 

That  now  lie  close  about  my  heart. 

Oh,  Supreme  Being  that  Rulest  all  the  Uni- 
verse, 

Give  me  aid. 

I  can  not  give  of  my  abundance 

Unless  help  is  mine. 

Out  of  the  wealth  of  my  resources, 

I  call  to  Thee, 

Send  me  wisdom,  strength  and  power. 

(The    nebulous    mass    at   her   feet   stirs    and    gradually 
Christianity  disentangles  herself  from  the  mists). 

Christianity:   As  I  slumbered,  I  heard  a  calling. 
As  of  someone  in  want. 
Is  there  aught  here  to  be  freed? 
Aught  that  needs  my  aid? 

Voice:  I  know  not  if  you  are  what  I  seek. 

But  tell  me  can  you  give  life 
To  thoughts  unborn? 

Can  you  nurture  to  power  vague  stirrings 
Yet  bound  by  thongs  of  darkness? 

Christianity:  It  is  I  whom  you  seek. 

I  feed  the  hearts  of  men  to  see  them  grow. 

I  give  men  faith  and  hope  and  strength. 

Where  life  is,  I  fan  its  ember 

Into  a  glowing  flame  of  light 

That  the  world,  oft  sunk  in  mists  of  doubt, 

May  be  illumined, 

May  reach  out  toward  things  eternal. 

Voice:  But  tell  me  one  thing  more — 

What  can  you  do  with  my  wealth  of  under- 
standing? 

Can  you  mold  it  into  living  fire 
That  it  may  purge  the  minds  of  men? 

Christianity :   Alone,  I  could  but  fan  the  flame  t» 
Light  the  ways  that  men  have  trod. 

Voice:  Once  more,  O  God,  I  turn  to  Thee. 

Let  not  the  minds   of   men 
Be  bound  about 
By  sharp  restrictions. 
May  not  the  soul  that  treads  Thy  way 
Be   freed   to  joys   of  knowledge? 

Christianity:   Look!   There  is  a  vague  stirring 

As  though  some  power  were  to  be  loosed. 

Voice:    (As  Education  rises  from  the  earth)    Speak,  thou 

soul   uprising, 

Have  you  come  in  answer  to  my  prayer? 
Can  you  give  power  to   the   minds  of  men? 

Education :      Power  and  strength  have  I  to  give 
To  him  who  strives  and  yearns 
Not  after  glory, 
Not  after  self, 
But  presses  ever  onward   through   the   maze 

of  life 

To  find  the   truth. 
To  him   who  has   striven  hard 
I  give  a  grain  of  understanding. 
To  hini|  who  yearns  with  sharpened  intellect, 
I    give   a   glimpse   through   eternal    lanes. 
And  to  him  who  presses  on  undaunted, 
I  yield  the  glories  of  the  world. 
Electrons,   vital    morsels   of   being, 
Stars,  vast   mysteries   of   the   void, 
Balance,   movement  and    power. 
All  are  his  to  whom  I  show  the  way. 
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Voice:  Great  joy   pervades  my  soul 

For   here,    behold,    are    powers   strong 

To  take  the   wealth  from  out  the  West 

To  guide  the  soul  and  mind 

Toward   things  eternal. 

The    yearnings    that    shrouded    my    soul    at 

first 

Are   swelling  with   unrestrained   joy 
For  are  not  the  resources  of  this  land 
To    be    spread    abroad    for    all    mankind    to 

know? 

May  not  he  who  comes   for  gold 
With   its   metallic   lure, 
Linger  on  to  drink  deep  draughts 
Of  life-sustaining  waters? 
— Yet   somehow   'tis  not  all   complete. 
Within  my  heart  yet  stirs 
An  unnamed  want. 
Strange  desire, 
Disturbing  urge, 
Is  it  not  enough  to  see  the  light 
And  know  the  truth? 
Is  there  still  some   hidden  wealth 
That  lies  unsatisfied  at  being  bound? 
Tell  me,  Powers  who  have  brought  me  aid. 
Can    you    not    satisfy    this    yearning    of    the 

heart? 

It  seem,s  to  cry  for  beauty,  art  and  love. 
It   cries   for   understanding, 
Not  of  things  alone  but  joy. 
It  holds  unliberated  springs  of  life, 
The  life  that  can  reveal  the  finer  things; 
A  wind  blown   note,   a  sculptured  hand, 
The  rhythm  of  a  sea-tossed   craft 
Outlined    in    moon-lit    mists    of    spray. 

Christianity:  Oh  Voice  of  the  untried  West, 

I  can  show  the  God  behind  these  things. 

[Education:      And  I  the  reason  of  it  all. 

Voice  'Tis  not  enough. 

I  must  have  more. 

Father  of  this  world, 

Give  from  your  bounteous  fold 

To  help  unloose  the  wealth 

Latent,  lying  but  unclaimed, 

Waiting  for  the  liberation  of  its  joy. 
(Culture  begins  to  untangle  herself  from  the  mists) 

Oh  Maker  of  this  throbbing  world, 

Can  we  not  have 

More  light,  more  ability 

To  fathom  gifts  that  come  from  Thee? 

Culture:  Oh  Voice,  can  you  not  see  that  I 

Have  come   in  answer  to  your  cry? 

I  could  not  come  till  you  had  found 

These  others. 

For  I  must  wait  until  a  place 

Has   been  prepared, 

That  I  may  share  the  blessings 


Wrought  within  the  souls  and  mlnda  of  men. 

Before  I  come  to  feed  the  heart, 

Like  other  God-given   powers, 

I  have  to  wait 

Until  I'm  sought. 

Though  I  could  see  beneath  your  breast 

The  yearnings  of  your  heart, 

I  could  not  come  to  give  you  aid 

Until  you  found  your  need  of  me. 

But  now  I  come  to  point  the  way, 

By  means  of  faith  and  wisdom. 

Where  man  may  find  the  joy  of  being. 

I'll  train  the  eye  to  see 

In  things  but  commonplace, 

The  working  of  a  Master  Mind. 

I'll  lead  the  mind  through  paths  of  loveli- 
ness, 

Ways   trod   throughout  all  ages 

By  the  understanding  ones. 

In  lonely  cottage 

And  sumptuous  hall 

Where  one  may  find  the  intellect  and  the 
soul, 

There  shall  I  go  to  wrap 

The  elements  of  life  in  beauty,  art  and  love. 

The  striving  soul  shall  pause  to  wonder, 

The  yearning  mind  will  hesitate  to  dream 

For,  through  the  web  of  life, 

I'll  weave  the  colorful  and  gleaming  threads 

Of  music,  art  and  poetry. 

Voice:  Oh  glorious  dawning  that  gives  us  power 

To  feed  the  hearts  of  men. 
Oh  Father  of  mankind, 
To  Thee  we  give  our  thanks. 
Thou  hast  bestowed  a  wealth 
Of  glory  on  us  all. 
Not  alone  must  we  be  content 
With  yearnings  and  desires 
But  Thou  hast  given  us  the 
Power  to  dispense 
This  joy  to  all  the  earth 
By  touching  close  the  souls  of  men. 
This  wealth  shall  spread 
Through  mind  and  heart 
Until  its  joy  pervades 
The  West,  the  North,  South  and  East 
From  whence  shall  gather  the  best  of  men 
To  drink  the  all-satisfying  draughts 
Of  Faith,  of  Beauty  and  of  Artistry. 
Come,  comrades  of  this  glorious  birth, 
I  hear  the  murmur  of  mankind  approaching. 
It  is  ours  to  watch  and  guide  and  keep 
Those    who,    knowing    or    unknowing,    have 

yearning  hearts 

That  may  be  fed  from  our  unbounded  store. 
So  let  the  curtain  fall 
Upon  the  Western  dawn 
For  from  the  East  will  come 
He  who  shall  carry  our  light 
To  the  youth  that  will  rise  from  this  virgin 

soil.  (Curtain) 
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YOUNG  DIRK  STAFFORD  stood 
gloomily  outside  the  door  of  his 
hotel  and  stared  with  dull  eyes  at  the 
picturesque  and  colorful  life  around  him. 
It  was  early  March  back  in  Richmond 
the  snow  was  still  falling,  and  colored 
women  were  selling  in  the  markets  the 
first  country  wild-flowers.  In  San 
Francisco  the  air,  which  the  night  be- 
fore, on  his  arrival  in  the  Lancelot,  had 
been  cool  with  wispy,  caressing  fog,  was 
warm  yet  bracing  under  the  midday  sun. 
But  Dirk's  straight  brown  eyebrows 
scowled  determinedly,  and  his  fine 
young  mouth  turned  down  at  the  cor- 
ners with  a  newly  acquired  cynicism.  He 
was  not  the  first  man  who  had  come  to 
California  to  seek  treasure,  and  had 
found  the  treasure  lost  beyond  his 
reason. 

Not  the  first  indeed :  for  this  was  in 
those  halcyon  and  half-mythical  days 
when  "the  bay  came  up  to  Montgomery 
Street";  when  ladies  wore  crinolines 
and  gentlemen  adorned  themselves  with 
beaver  hats  and  side-whiskers ;  and  when 
San  Francisco  was  half  swamp  and  half 
sand-lots.  The  Civil  War  had  been 
over  just  one  year. 

Suddenly  a  hand  fell  on  Dirk's 
shoulder,  and  a  hearty  voice  cried : 

"Hello!   How's  the  bridegroom?" 

Dirk  flushed  miserably.  What  a  fool 
he  had  been,  to  tell  his  business  to  every 
one  on  board,  and  most  of  all  to  this 
San  Franciscan,  who  would  soon,  doubt- 
less, make  him  the  laughing  stock  of  all 
the  town!  But  Wayne  Black's  smile 
was  encouraging  and  friendly,  and  his 
honest  blue  eyes  shone  with  affectionate 
interest.  Dirk  achieved  a  wry  grin. 

"I'm  a  bridegrom  without  a  bride, 
Black.  She  didn't  wait  for  me." 

"Didn't  wait !  My  dear  fellow !  Do 
you  mean  she's — 

"Married — married  to  some  fellow 
her  father  picked  out  for  her.  And  the 
day  I  joined  the  army  she  promised  me 
with  tears  to  wait  till  I  came  to  Cali- 
fornia to  claim  her;  and  only  a  week 
before  I  sailed  she  sent  me  the — the 
sweetest  letter,  and  this." 

He  held  out  a  daguerreotype,  faintly 
tinted,  in  its  red  velvet  case.  Black  had 
seen  it  before — every  man  on  the  Lance 
lot  had  seen  it.  He  whistled  softly. 

"The  little  vixen!  Are  you  very  hard 
hit,  old  man?" 

"I'm  not  very  happy,  naturally.  I'm 
all  at  ends;  I  don't  know  what  to  do." 

"You'll  stay  here,  of  course?  You'll 
not  let  a  girl  drive  you  away  from  us?" 

"I  suppose  I  might  as  well.  I've  no- 
body belonging  to  me  back  home  any 
more — and  I've  sold  the  old  place — " 


Solitude 


By  MIRIAM  ALLEN  DE  FORD 

A  sudden  picture  rose  before  his  mind 
of  the  white  house  in  Richmond,  the 
yellow  roses  climbing  up  its  porch  pil- 
lars; all  the  gracious  life  that  had  gone 
down  in  the  wreck  of  the  old  South. 
His  comrades  were  all  scattered,  plowing 
despoiled  fields  with  cavalry  horses, 
forcing  themselves  into  distasteful  Yan- 
kee occupations  to  keep  alive,  fighting 
hopelessly  against  carpet-baggery  and 
the  horrors  of  reconstruction. 

"Why  not  come  home  with  me  while 
you  look  around  a  bit?"  Black  was  say- 
ing. "The  new  house  down  on  Rincon 
Hill  is  large  enough  to  house  a  regi- 
ment, and  mother  and  the  girls  would 
be  delighted." 

Dirk  shuddered  involuntarily. 

"You're  awfully  good,"  he  said,  "but 
I  don't  want  to  meet  any  girls — not 
just  now." 

"Of  course  not — how  stupid  of  me ! 
Well,  come  inside  anyway,  and  let's 
open  a  bottle  of  wine  and  talk  things 
over." 

Dirk  allowed  himself  to  be  led  back 
into  the  bar-room  of  the  hotel.  There 
were  little  tables  along  one  side,  and  they 
seated  themselves  at  one  of  these  while 
Black  gave  the  order.  "Wine"  in  those 
days  meant  champagne,  and  champagne 
always  loosened  Dirk's  tongue.  He 
found  himself  telling  Wayne  Black  the 
whole  story  of  the  dismal  eighteen  hours 
just  past: — no  Rosemary,  blonde  and 
eager,  to  greet  him ;  his  fear  and  fore- 
boding as  he  drove  to  her  house;  the 
bland  Chinaman  at  the  door  who  didn't 
know  what  he  wanted  ;  then  Rosemary's 
appalling  old  father,  frigidly  dealing  his 
devastating  blow.  Rosemary  he  never 
saw  at  all :  she  had  gone  to  Sacramento 
with  her  husband,  leaving  never  a  word 
or  message. 

Black  let  him  talk,  knowing  how  he 
needed  to  pour  out  the  poison  that  was 
corroding  his  heart.  Occasionally  he 
smiled  understandingly,  or  said  in  a 
gentle  tone:  "You'll  like  us  when  you 
get  over  this,  Stafford  .  .  .  This  place 
here  reminds  me  of  Paris,  a  little — this 
hotel.  I'd  forgotten  how  much  I  loved 
San  Francisco,  after  being  away  so 
long." 

The  words  reminded  Dirk  of  the  little 
he  knew  about  the  sympathetic  stranger 
sitting  opposite  to  him  and  pouring  heal- 
ing bubbles  into  his  emptied  glass.  Two 
years  ago,  if  he  and  Wayne  Black  had 
met,  they  would  have  charged  each  other 
with  bayonets ;  for  Black,  son  of  a 
wealthy  Forty-niner,  had  been  captain 
of  a  California  company.  After  the  war 
was  over,  he  had  taken  advantage  of 
being  in  the  east  to  travel  in  Europe 


for  a  year,  spending  most  of  the  time 
in  France,  where  he  had  played  a  bit 
at  being  a  painter.  Now  he  was  back 
home,  and  almost  as  undecided  on  his 
career  as  his  quondam  enemy  and  newly- 
made  friend.  He  cut  across  Dirk's  re- 
flections with  a  smile. 

"How  old  are  you,  Stafford?"  he 
asked. 

Dirk  flushed. 

"I'm  twenty-one,"  he  said.  "I  sup- 
pose you  think  a  fellow  can't  be  really 
in  love  unless  he's  getting  along  toward 
middle  age,  like — 

"Like  me?"  The  veteran  laughed. 
"Well,  I'll  grant  twenty-eight  is  a  fear- 
ful age,  but  you  have  the  advantage  of 
me,  for  I've  never  succumbed  to  the 
tender  passion  yet.  Oh,  there  was  a  girl 
in  Paris,  but — What  do  you  say  to  this 
idea,  Stafford?  Suppose  we  take  a  trip 
together?" 

"A  trip?    Where?" 

"When  I  was  a  little  shaver,"  Black's 
voice  grew  reminiscent,  "I  used  to  think 
a  lot  about  the  mountains.  My  father 
came  here  in  '49,  and  he  used  to  write 
us  long  letters  about  the  country.  We 
lived  down  on  Cape  Cod  then,  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  I  ought  to  have  had  the 
sea  in  my  bones,  but  I  didn't.  When 
the  other  boys  made  plans  for  running 
away  and  shipping  on  a  whaler,  I  was 
always  dreaming  about  redwood  trees 
and  deep  gulches  and  wild-cats  and  In- 
dians. Dad  sent  for  us  in  '53,  when  I 
was  fifteen — he'd  struck  it  rich  and 
come  down  here  to  San  Francisco  by 
that  time.  We  came  around  the  Horn, 
so  I  didn't  get  much  of  an  idea  of  Cali- 
fornia; but  the  next  summer  and  every 
summer  after  that  he'd  take  me  on 
camping  trips — 1  was  the  only  boy,  you 
know.  We'd  visit  the  old  camps  where 
he'd  been,  and  while  he  was  talking  over 
old  times  with  his  cronies  I'd  go  off  by 
myself — I  got  to  be  a  real  woodsman ; 
could  make  my  way  anywhere.  Then 
when  I  was  twenty,  dad  died,  and  I've 
never  been  since.  But  now  before  I 
settle  down  after  all  this  time,  I'd  like 
to  make  one  more  of  the  old  trips,  and 
I'd  like  it  awfully  well  if  you'd  go  with 
me." 

"Where  do  you  think  of  going,  par- 
ticularly? Not — not  near  Sacramento?" 

"No — don't  worry;  not  to  any  of  the 
mining  country.  Last  night  they  had  a 
great  dinner  to  celebrate  my  homecom- 
ing, and  one  of  the  guests  was  an  old 
friend  of  my  father's — a  splendid  old 
chap  I've  known  all  my  life.  He  told 
me  the  weirdest  story  you  ever  heard, 
about  a  hermit,  way  up  in  the  Hum- 
boldt  country,  where  hardly  any  white 
man  has  ever  been.  This  hermit  is  sup- 
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posed  to  be  guarding  a  treasure  left  him 
by  the  Spaniards  before  the  Americans 
came  to  California.  It's  nothing  at  all 
but  a  fairy  story,  doubtless;  but  I 
thought  it  would  be  fun  to  track  it  to 
its  lair — and  if  nothing  else  happens, 
we'll  have  had  the  journey,  anyway. 

"I'd  just  as  lief."  Dirk's  tone  was 
listless. 

"It  would  be  the  best  possible  thing 
for  you,  old  fellow,"  Black  went  on 
earnestly.  "Get  you  on  your  feet  and 
kind  of  let  things  blow  over  here.  You 
can  shoot,  of  course?" 

Dirk  colored. 

"Naturally,"  he  said  dryly. 

"Oh,  say, — excuse  me!  I'm  an  utter 
ass!"  Black  leaned  over  and  laid  his 
hand  on  the  younger  man's.  "And  listen 
— we'd  better  say  this  and  get  it  over 
with.  Don't  let's  allow  the — late  un- 
pleasantness to  stand  between  us.  I  like 
you  and  I  hope  you  like  me— and  by 
God,  whatever  the  feeling  was  in  other 
places,  we  boys  from  California  had  a 
lot  of  respect  and  admiration  for  your 
people.  The  country's  all  one  again — I 
thought  that  was  important,  and  you 
didn't;  but  the  whole  war  was  just  a 
difference  of  opinion  between  brothers, 
and  the  brothers  have  made  up.  Dirk 
— may  I  call  you  Dirk? — I'd  like  us  to 
be  really  friends,  in  spite  of  the  differ- 
ence in  the  uniforms  we  once  wore.  Will 
you?" 

Dirk  smiled  his  first  natural  grin 
since  he  stepped  off  the  Lancelot. 

"All  right,  Wayne;  it's  a  bargain," 
he  said.  "Clasp  hands  on  it,  and  then 
tell  me  what  I  need  for  our  trip  and 
when  we  start." 

So  it  was  that  a  week  later  two 
young  men  in  new  boots  and  rough  hunt- 
ing clothes,  with  blankets  slung  over 
their  shoulders,  and  armed  with  rifles, 
stepped  off  the  stage-coach  at  its  farth- 
est point  north — a  few  miles  beyond  the 
village  of  Santa  Rosa — and  sniffed  the 
air,  already  redolent  of  redwood  and  ad- 
venture. At  first  they  had  debated  mak- 
ing the  trip  on  horseback,  but  the  coun- 
try they  were  going  into  would  be 
largely  impenetrable  undergrowth,  steep 
mountain  land  where  only  the  aborigines 
had  made  an  occasional  perpendicular 
trail.  But  Wayne  had  brought  his  dog 
— Cocky,  a  black  and  white  setter  with 
a  keen,  intelligent  nose  and  an  air  of 
weighty  responsibility.  Plainly  Cocky 
considered  himself  the  leader  of  the  ex- 
pedition, and  perhaps  he  was. 

"Let's  see  that  map  again — I  want 
to  get  the  lay  of  the  land,"  suggested 
Dirk  as  they  watched  the  stage  driver 
whip  up  his  horses  to  start  his  journey 
home. 

The  map  was  a  home-made  one,  con- 
tributed by  Wayne's  romancing  old 
friend.  An  indefatigable  hunter  of  lost 
mines  which  he  never  found,  there  was 


little  of  Central  and  Northern  Califor- 
nia he  had  not  traversed  or  at  least 
skirted.  The  wild  timber  country  to  the 
north  was,  however,  strange  to  him ;  but 
he  was  full  of  stories  gleaned  from  oc- 
casional trappers  met  in  his  wanderings. 
From  one  of  these  had  come  the  tale  of 
the  treasure-guarding  hermit,  which  he 
had  passed  on  to  Jim  Black's  boy  as  a 
bit  of  pleasant  gossip.  All  Wayne's 
friends  and  relatives  were  hilarious 
over  the  serious  way  in  which  he  had 
swallowed  the  latest  of  Burton's  incred- 
ible yarns;  only  his  mother  was  worried, 
and  saw  him  already  devoured  by  cou- 
gars or  unconscious  at  the  foot  of  some 
unscalable  precipice.  But  heaven  had 
brought  him  safely  back  to  her  from  the 
hazards  of  war  and  the  perils  of  Eu- 
rope ;  and  being  a  wise  woman  she 
smothered  her  fears,  and  contented  her- 
self with  placing  in  his  hands  the  most 
reliable  compass  to  be  found  in  San 
Francisco,  and  a  home-made  cake,  the 
last  crumbs  of  which  were  just  disap- 
pearing down  two  healthy  throats. 

Already  the  change  and  the  activity 
had  brought  a  new  light  to  Dirk's 
clouded  face.  Wayne  watched  him  with 
satisfaction,  his  affection  for  this  spir- 
ited, ingenuous  boy  growing  with  every 
hour.  Two  months  or  so  later,  when 
they  planned  to  find  their  way  back  to 
the  city,  he  predicted  that  Dirk  could 
meet  one  Rosemary  on  the  street  with- 
out the  tribute  of  a  quickened  heart- 
beat. 

Meanwhile  they  considered  the  map. 
Their  destination  was  the  Eel  River,  at 
the  point  above  Fort  Seward  where  it 
joins  Larrabee  Creek.  They  decided  to 
strike  across  country  until  they  met  the 
Eel,  and  then  keep  by  its  bank  until 
they  encountered  the  semi-mythical  her- 
mit, or  until  their  time  and  ammuni- 
tion had  run  low  enough  to  recommend 
their  return.  To  the  east,  past  Clear 
Lake,  the  way  was  barred  by  the  St. 
Helena  Range;  the  best  course  seemed 
to  be  to  follow  the  Russian  River  as 
far  as  possible  and  then  fight  their  way 
through  the  intervening  territory  until 
they  reached  the  Eel.  They  would  be, 
indeed,  more  explorers  than  travelers; 
and  their  pulses  thrilled  as  they  consid- 
ered all  the  possibilities  of  the  ex- 
perience. 

"Anything  may  happen!"  cried  Dirk. 

"Let's  start!"  echoed  Wayne. 

Ten  days  later  Dirk  reflected  cheer- 
fully that  it  was  well  they  had  no  mir- 
ror. They  were  torn,  scratched,  sun- 
burned and  unshaved.  The  incautious 
tenderfoot  had  picked  a  bunch  of  pretty 
red  leaves  to  put  in  his  hat,  in  spite  of 
Wayne's  warning,  and  his  hand  and 
arm  itched  unmercifully.  They  were  in 
a  wilderness  of  pine  and  redwood,  with 
undergrowth  of  alder  and  scrub  live- 
oak.  With  the  assistance  of  the  con- 


siderably thinner  Cocky,  they  had  shot 
a  grouse  and  two  quail  and  several  rab- 
bits to  supplement  their  bacon  and 
coffee  and  pancakes,  and  had  fished  with 
indifferent  success  in  the  Russian  River. 
More  than  once  they  had  sighted  a  deer ; 
but  as  they  had  determined  to  shoot 
only  for  food  or  in  self-defense,  and  the 
deer's  horns  were  still  in  the  velvet, 
they  had  let  the  animals  go.  On  two 
nights  it  had  rained,  and  they  had  shiv- 
ered in  their  damp  blankets  and  risen 
miserably  at  intervals  to  try  to  kindle 
a  camp  fire  with  wet  wood.  And  one 
moonlight  night,  as  they  lay  listening 
to  the  soft  ch-rr-rr  of  an  owl  in  a  near- 
by tree,  something  had  sniffed  and 
snuffled  about  them,  and  suddenly  in  the 
patch  of  moonlight  appeared  an  inquisi- 
tive brown  bear.  Wayne  had  shot  and 
missed  him,  to  the  accompaniment  of 
Cocky 's  wild  barks,  and  the  bear  had 
shuffled  off  unharmed.  Wild-cats  and 
coyotes  were  numerous  and  Dirk  had 
learned  not  to  be  afraid  of  them. 
Cougars  they  had  heard  but  not  seen, 
nor  were  they  yearning  to  make  their 
closer  acquaintance. 

After  two  or  three  false  trails,  and 
some  strenuous  climbing,  they  had 
reached  Eel  River,  twisting  and  boiling 
between  its  steep  banks,  and  swollen 
still  from  a  wet  winter.  They  were  en- 
camped now  by  its  side.  Wayne  was 
grilling  a  rabbit,  while  Dirk,  unwilling 
to  waste  bullets  on  such  pests,  was  driv- 
ing off  the  blue-jays  that  assailed  their 
meal. 

"Do  you  know —  '  Wayne  looked  up 
from  his  task,  his  bearded  face  red  from 
the  fire,  "I  have  a  feeling  as  if  someone 
were  near  us,  though  I  can't  hear  a 
thing.  Watch  the  dog  sniffing,  too." 

"The  hermit?"  suggested  Dirk  hope- 
fully. 

"Hardly — a  bear  or  a  cougar,  more 
likely;  though  I  got  a  feeling  it's  a 
human  being.  Don't  you  sense  some- 
thing?" 

"Not  a  thing  except  broiled  rabbit." 
Dirk,  the  shadow  of  Rosemary  off  his 
youthful  spirit,  was  once  more  the  ebul- 
lient boy  whom  war  and  love  had 
sobered. 

The  branches  near  them  parted,  and 
a  dark  and  solemn  figure  strode  into 
the  firelight,  sat  down,  and  waited  in 
silence  for  the  feast  to  begin. 

They  had  skirted  several  Indian  vil- 
lages in  their  journey,  but  this  was  the 
first  California  Indian  whom  Dirk  had 
seen  close  at  hand;  he  stared  curiously 
at  the  passive  and  immobile  counte- 
nance. Wayne,  more  accustomed,  paid 
little  attention  to  their  visitor;  he  knew 
that  when  the  Indian  got  ready  to  talk 
he  would  do  so — if  he  had  anything 
especial  to  say. 

Not  a  word  passed  the  guest's  lips 
until  the  last  morsel  of  his  self-invited 
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dinner  had  been  consumed ;  then  he 
lighted  his  pipe,  grunted  and  remarked : 
"You  lookum  furs?" 

"Not  this  time,"  answered  Wayne, 
warily,  with  a  glance  of  warning  to 
Dirk,  who  was  apparently  about  to  enter 
into  the  disastrous  business  of  bargain- 
ing forthwith. 

"You  lookum  gold?    No  gold  here." 

"Oh,  no — we  know  that." 

"We're  just  exploring,"  broke  in 
Dirk.  "You  know;  just  looking  around." 

"Mph."  The  Indian  smoked  on  in 
silence.  Ten  minutes  later  he  spoke 
again. 

"My  name  U-na-to-la.  You  come 
with  me.  I  show  you." 

"Show  us  what?"  asked  Dirk.  Visions 
of  ruined  cities  and  buried  gold  rushed 
through  his  romantic  fancy;  and  even 
Wayne  seemed  interested. 

"White  man  up  river — he  say  bring 
you  come  see  him.  I  show  you." 

"The  hermit!"  signalled  the  two  ad- 
venturers simultaneously.  No  such  lucky 
throw  as  this  had  ever  occurred  to  their 
minds. 

"All  right,  we'll  go  with  you — start 
in  the  morning,"  decided  Wayne. 

For  two  days  they  followed  the  un- 
communicative U-na-to-la  up  the  river. 
Toward  evening  on  the  second  day,  they 
sighted  a  break  in  the  trees  which  meant 
a  clearing;  and  a  few  hundred  feet  fur- 
ther on  the  Eel  River  had  been  dammed 
to  form  a  smooth  and  silent  pool  on 
the  left  bank.  The  Indian  pointed 
silently  to  a  column  of  smoke  that  rose 
between  the  trees. 

"White  man — him  name  Rand.  He 
say  bring  you  come  see  him,"  he  vouch- 
safed. They  were  almost  the  first  words 
he  had  spoken  since  he  shared  their 
meal  by  the  camp-fire. 

An  answering  voice  greeted  the  In- 
dian's shrill  call;  and  a  minute  later  the 
two  found  themselves  within  the  clear- 
ing. A  man  stood  there,  white-bearded 
and  white-haired,  dressed  in  leather  and 
wearing  Indian  mocassins,  but  obviously 
an  American.  U-na-to-la  vanished. 

"Welcome  to  Solitude,"  said  the 
stranger,  smiling. 

The  place  was  well  named.  All 
around  them  towered  the  pines  and  red- 
woods of  the  unbroken  wilderness 
through  which  they  had  just  won.  To 
the  east  and  north  the  purple  mountains 
rimmed  the  sky.  Past  them  the  river 
sang  its  lonely  song.  Solitude  was  in- 
deed the  spirit  of  this  spot,  and  marked 
the  man  who  was  its  master. 

The  house  was  a  large  hunting-lodge 
of  rough  logs,  with  a  veranda  running 
all  around  it.  Through  the  open 
windows  they  could  see  the  walls  hung 
with  skins  and  with  the  heads  of  many 
animals.  Their  strange  host  motioned 
them  toward  the  arm-chairs,  home  manu- 
factured but  comfortable  looking,  which 


furnished  the  porch.  As  the  two  young 
men  sank  into  these  with  a  grateful 
sigh,  they  thought  for  an  instant  they 
could  hear  a  sound  like  light  feet  run- 
ning. But  when  they  listened  again  all 
was  silent,  and  the  hermit  paid  no  at- 
tention. 

"Do  you  smoke?"  he  asked  affably, 
seating  himself  opposite  them.  "This  is 
Indian  tobacco,  but  good.  I  have  told 
old  Mary,  the  squaw  who  cooks  for  me. 
to  make  us  a  cool  drink;  and  then  you 
can  clean  up  a  bit  before  supper. 

"I  suppose  U-na-to-la  told  you  I 
wanted  to  see  you,"  he  went  on,  watch- 
ing the  smoke  of  his  pipe  wreath  up- 
wards toward  the  tree-tops.  "Which  of 
you  is  Wayne  Black?" 

"I  am,"  answered  Wayne,  a  bit 
startled.  "This  is  my  friend  Dirk 
Stafford." 

"I  see."  The  stranger's  keen  grey 
eyes  rested  steadily  on  Wayne's  face. 
"James  Black's  son,  aren't  you?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Well,  it's  a  queer  story  I  have  to 
tell  you.  My  name  is  Rand — Amos 
Rand.  I  don't  suppose  you've  ever  heard 
the  name  before?" 

A  vague  memory  floated  through 
Wayne's  mind — old  Senora  Mercedes 
Gonsalvez,  who  had  lived  next  door  to 
them  in  his  boyhood,  and  her  stories  of 
El  Rand,  the  American  who  in  the  old 
Spanish  days  had  been  accepted  as  one 
of  themselves,  and  who  had  a  fabled 
home  in  the  mountains,  where  long  ago 
he  had  retired  permanently.  Even  at 
that  early  date  the  old  lady's,  tales  had 
ended,  "So  now  I  think  he  dead  long 
time  ago."  So  this  was  El  Rand !  He 
nodded  in  answer  to  the  question. 

"I  think  I  have,"  he  assented. 

"That  makes  it  easier.  You'll  pardon 
me,  Mr.  Stafford,  if  I  address  myself 
particularly  to  your  friend.  My  special 
business  is  with  him,  though  I'm  de- 
lighted to  see  you  both.  When  a  man 
lives  alone  as  long  as  I  have,  his  man- 
ners become  a  bit  crude,  I  fancy." 

"Wouldn't  you  rather  I  strolled  off 
for  a  while  by  myself?"  Dick  rose;  and 
Cocky,  asleep  at  his  feet,  lifted  a  tenta- 
tive tail. 

"By  no  means — you  must  be  tired  out. 
Besides,  this  isn't  private,  and  I'm  glad 
to  have  a  witness.  I  suppose  you  both 
wonder  how  I  came  to  live  in  this  soli- 
tary place.  Well,  it  doesn't  matter,  but 
I'd  just  as  soon  tell  you.  When  I  was 
a  boy  of  nineteen  I  deserted  from  a  ship 
— never  mind  why;  I  had  good  enough 
reason.  A  Spanish  boy  of  my  own  age, 
Jaime  Estoban,  took  me  in  and  hid  me. 
After  they  stopped  looking  for  me,  I 
lived  on  with  the  Spaniards,  and  became 
practically  one  of  them.  I  married 
Estoban's  sister,  who  was  heiress  to  a 
large  ranch,  but  after  two  years  she 
died.  1  sold  the  ranch  and  came  up  here 


to  get  over  things,  and  I  liked  it  so 
well  that  I  have  stayed  ever  since — a 
matter  of  nearly  forty  years.  At  first 
I  used  to  make  frequent  journeys  south, 
but  after  the  Americans  captured  Cali- 
fornia I  was  shy  of  them ;  and  I  haven't 
left  Solitude  now  for  many  years. 

"Well,  that's  only  a  preface.  You'll 
wonder  why  I'm  telling  all  this — and 
more  that  is  to  come — to  strangers,  but 
you'll  understand  before  I  get  through. 

"Quite,"  answered  Dirk  and  Wayne 
in  one  breath. 

"Twenty  years  ago,  in  1846,"  went 
on  Rand  meditatively,  "Jaime  Estoban 
found  himself  in  great  trouble.  He  had 
married  a  beautiful  girl  of  very  good 
family,  and  just  three  months  before  the 
events  happened  I  am  about  to  describe, 
she  had  died  in  child  birth.  One  morn- 
ing in  August  I  was  amazed  to  see  Jaime 
appear  in  this  clearing — especially  as  he 
was  leading  a  loaded  pack-horse.  How 
he  ever  got  it  through  some  of  this  wil- 
derness I  can't  imagine.  I  had  not  seen 
him  since  his  wife's  death,  and  he  had 
never  been  here.  He  looked  like  a  ghost, 
and  I  could  see  immediately  that  some- 
thing serious  was  the  matter. 

"1  found  out  very  soon  what  it  was. 
He  had  had  the  misfortune  to  incur  the 
wrath  of  a  person  whom  it  was  very 
dangerous  to  anger — the  indomitable 
Don  Pedro  Cordillera,  of  whom  you  may 
have  heard." 

Wayne   nodded. 

"Just  what  the  cause  of  the  quarrel 
was  I  never  found  out,  but  Cordillera 
had  challenged  Jaime  to  a  duel.  Cor- 
dillera was  a  crack  shot,  while  Jaime, 
though  of  course  he  could  handle  a  re- 
volver, was  more  of  a  scholar  than  a 
fighter.  He  had  had  to  accept  the  chal- 
lenge, of  course;  but  he  had  stipulated 
for  time  enough  to  put  his  affairs  in  or- 
der, and  in  view  of  the  recent  disaster 
in  his  family  life  even  the  terrible  Cor- 
dillera had  softened  enough  to  agree. 

"So  there  Jaime  was,  and  he  had 
brought  to  me,  his  closest  friend,  his 
dearest  treasures.  'Keep  them  for  me, 
amigo,'  he  said.  'If  I  live  I  shall  return 
and  reclaim  them ;  if  I  do  not  come  in  a 
month  you  will  know  I  am  dead,  and 
that  I  have  left  every  thing  in  your 
hands.'  I  never  saw  him  again." 

Rand's  voice  dropped,  and  he  stared 
at  the  distant  mountains.  In  a  moment 
he  turned  abruptly  to  Wayne  Black. 

I  am  sixty-five  years  old,"  he  said. 
A  year  ago  I  became  excited  over  some 
trifle  and  nearly  died  of  heart  failure. 
Then  I  realized  that  my  days  were  num- 
bered, and  that  I  must  do  something 
about  Jaime's  treasure.  It  would  be  tor- 
ture for  me  after  all  these  years  to  go 
back  to  civilization ;  but  I  had  made  up 
my  mind  that  I  must  do  so  in  spite  of 

(Continued  on  Page   192) 
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The  Silk  Shirt  Bandit 


A  THOROUGH  BRED  and  a 
mongrel  eyed  each  other.  From 
the  thoroughbred  burst  a  laugh, 
full  with  the  glad  young  sureness  of  life. 
It  fell  into  the  drowsy  quiet,  making 
ripples  that  widened  and  brought  back 
faint  mockery  from  blue,  brooding  moun- 
tains, momentarily  sentient  in  the  late- 
summer  evening's  extravagant,  moody 
coloring.  The  mongrel  answered  with 
a  bark  and  a  bound  from  his  hiding  place 
in  the  low  greasewood,  where  prior  to 
the  well  known  sound  of  pardon  he  had 
dared  to  show  only  the  black  moist  tip 
of  his  nose  and  worshipful  eyes.  In  an 
ecstacy  of  being  there,  though  against 
orders,  the  mongrel  jumped  and  licked  at 
the  buttercup-frilled  being,  with  brown 
curls  tangling  brown  eyelashes,  who 
perched  impertinently,  impatiently  on  a 
big  flat-topped  stone  at  the  mail-box, 
two  miles  from  the  Crowbar  Ranch 
headquarters. 

"Rambow!  Stop  it,  Rambow!  Git 
from  here  before  I  knock  your  little  fool 
head  off.  You  know  I  hate  to  be  pawed 
— and  chewed  on.  .  .  .  You  know  it,  only, 
like  some  people,  you're  always  forget- 
ting. .  .  .  Git  I  say!" 

Which  last  was  accompanied  by  a 
kick  that  sprawled  the  demonstrative 
Rambow  in  the  dust,  howling.  But 
sympathy  was  quick  and  deep  in  the 
thoroughbred ;  and  immediately  the  sub- 
dued cur  was  whistled  back  and  his  head 
squeezed  between  two  slender  brown 
hands  that  raised  his  humble,  love-brim- 
ming eyes  on  a  level  with  those  of  his 
little  god.  Then  a  sound,  unbearably 
sweet,  set  Rambow's  tail  to  wagging 
vigorously,  and  another  outbreak  of  en- 
thusiasm threatened. 

"Rambow,  you're  nothing  but  a  cur — 
Got  no  sense.  ...  But  I  low  you  to 
pieces.  .  .  .  Watch  out  now!  ...  No 
more  of  that!" 

Eighteen-year-old  Pennington  was 
possessed  of  a  two-syllabic  and  two  three- 
syllabic  names,  none  of  which  was  ever 
utilized,  as  she  was  given,  almost  from 
the  beginning  of  her,  the  horrid  little 
monosyllabic  alias  of  "Nig,"  by  an  ador- 
ing daddy,  which  libel  spread  gradually 
but  surely  through  the  Crowbar  outfit, 
to  neighbors,  to  distant  city  school  mates, 
and  even  to  many  who  had  never  seen 
her,  for  there  was  something  irresistibly 
kin  to  the  impulsive,  cordial  nature  of 
the  girl  in  the  way  friends  and  intimates 
pronounced  the  quick,  warm  nickname. 

The  mail-carrier  Buck  had  come  and 
gone,  leaving  three  letters  and  shy,  back- 
flung  glances  resembling  those  from 
Rambow. 

Nig  Pennington  stood,  arms  out- 
flung,  beseeching  those  giant  silhouettes 
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whose  jagged  peaks  cut  irregular  scal- 
lops in  the  fading  skirt  of  day.  Letters, 
Room-mate  Benny's  ten  pages  of  "I  can't 
stand  its,"  "Sugars"  and  "Sugs;" 
Harry's  intellectual  review  of  a  just 
then  prevalent  book;  Bob's  depressing 
love  story — Failures  all!  Mountains 
were  more  satisfying.  To  the  big  yellow 
hoop  which  had  just  rolled  over  the  hor- 
izon and  disappeared  with  such  a  beau- 
tiful gesture,  Nig  spoke  aloud: 
"In  a  yellow  gown  I  go 
Down  the  road  I  used  to  know" 

Crowding  close  on  the  heels  of  the 
last  words,  a  startling  command  back  of 
her  made  Nig  turn  quickly.  A  stickup 
man,  black  handkerchief  hiding  all  of 
the  face  but  his  eyes,  a  black  shining  for- 
ty-five in  his  hand.  That  was  all  she 
took  in  at  the  first  glance,  but  as  he 
talked  she  saw  a  tall,  straight  young 
man,  with  clean  blue  eyes  which  protes- 
ted any  part  in  the  black  mask  trade. 
Aside  from  the  blue  silk  shirt  and  town- 
ish  trousers,  he  wore  the  regulation 
range  clothes,  minus  chaps  and  spurs. 
The  hand  holding  the  gun  carelessly  at 
his  side. 

"Merely  a  precautionary  intimida- 
tion," Nig  raged  impotently.  He  was  a 
white  man.  A  low  whistle  from  the  ban- 
dit instantly  changed  Rambow's  bris- 
tling growl  to  fauning  tail-wagging. 
"Serves  me  right  for  keeping  a  cur  dog," 
Nig  thought  indulgently. 

"I'll  take  them  jewels  yuh're  wearin', 
Miss — jes'  pile  'em  on  that  big  rock 
there,  the  silk  bandit  ordered,  his 
tone  reminding  Nig  of  a  certain  Dean's 
back  East.  Infuriating. 

"An"  in  that  yaller  gown  yuh  go  down 
that  road,  an'  be  shore  yuh  don't  look 
back  until  you  make  that  turn,"  he  mim- 
icked smilelessly. 

Nig  hesitated  a  thought-flashing  sec- 
ond or  two.  Longed  for  the  gun  she 
had  discarded  with  her  riding  clothes 
at  the  ranch.  Longed  also  for  the  even- 
break  satisfaction  of  a  fist-pounding, 
nose-bleeding  fight,  similar  to  the  one 
she  had  staged  that  first  year  in  school, 
behind  the  barred  door  of  her  room, 
making  a  battered  example  of  the  Bos- 
ton girl  who  started  the  little  song: 
"It's  tin  minuts  to  tin  in  Texas,"  by 
way  of  impressing  on  Texas  that  her 
pronunciation  of  ten  was  not  in  accord- 
ance with  Boston's  ideas  of  purity  in 
English.  Nig  didn't  hesitate  because  she 
was  afraid — her  training  had  not  in- 
cluded the  word  fear — But  in  her  limi- 
ted experience  with  types,  she  felt  that 
it  would  be  a  mean  advantage  to  at- 
tack a  person  who  could  do  nothing 


but  stand  and  take  it,  since  of  course 
no  man  would  strike  a  woman.  A  gun 
in  her  hand  would  put  them  on  a  level, 
and — Well  she  had  no  gun  and  there 
was  nothing  to  do  but  "divvy"  up.  Un- 
hurried and  calm,  she  unclasped  the 
platinum-diamond  wrist  watch  which 
was  her  mother's  latest  birthday  gift; 
added  a  D  E  K  frat  pin  and  a  man's 
ring  of  large,  midnight-red  stone, 
marched  over  and  dropped  them  on  a 
rock  where  she  had  but  shortly  sat  and 
waited  for  Buck  to  bring  the  mail. 
Brown  eyes  flashed  a  parting  disdain 
which  sent  blue  eyes  to  cover,  then  she 
turned  her  back  squarely  on  the  gunman 
and  walked  proudly  down  the  road. 

As  soon  as  the  girl  was  out  of  sight 
the  holdup  man,  having  pocketed  the 
jewelry,  hurried  back  to  the  mesquite 
thicket  where  a  big  black  horse  loyally 
waited.  Star  face  got  his  name  from 
the  peculiar  white  speck  in  the  center 
of  his  head.  With  the  "marked"  blue 
shirt  skinned  off  of  the  dun-colored  cot- 
ton one  underneath,  chaps  and  spurs  re- 
placed, the  bandit  was  ready  to  mosey 
along  the  open  road  or  pasture  as  a  plain 
cow  hand. 

"Hello!  Here's  my  Nig!"  shouted 
John  Pennington  from  his  easy  chair 
on  the  big  broad  veranda  of  the  Crowbar 
ranch  house,  as  a  splotch  of  yellow  and 
black  appeared  against  the  graying  twi- 
light of  the  corner  of  the  corrals. 

"What's  all  the  gloom  about,  honey? 
Got  bad  news  in  them  letters?"  contin- 
ued the  idolizing  parent,  in  a  less  bois- 
terous tone,  to  the  daughter  advancing 
dragily. 

Nig  generally  came  at  him  like  a 
Texas  cyclone.  Something  was  bound 
to  be  wrong. 

Nig  hadn't  intended  to  tell,  account 
of  those  tormenting  cowboys.  But  daddy 
had  a  way  of  making  you  "spill  it." 

"Been  held  up,  daddy,"  she  replied 
as  casually  as  she  could  make  her  ex- 
cited voice  state  the  bare  fact. 

"Yuh  been  what?"  Pennington  senior 
boomed. 

"Robbed,  daddy — by  a  bandit,"  Nig 
added  uncertainly,  for  she  hadn't  been 
thinking  of  those  interesting  blue  eyr-. 
as  belonging  to  a  bandit. 

"Damnation!  What?  Where?"  sput- 
tered John  Pennington. 

"I  don't  know,  daddy.  He  told  me 
not  to  look  back  .  .  .  And,  daddy,  he  took 
Bob's  ri-ing!"  which  wail  was  smothered 
between  a  teary  face  and  a  big  soft 
shoulder. 

Pennington  younger  restored  to  nor- 
malcy by  much  cuddling  and  comfort- 
ing, Pennington  elder  decided  there  « :i- 
no  better  time  than  the  present  for  some 
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mild  discipline — but  mild  it  would  have 
to  be,  for  his  Nig  was  too  high  strung 
to  be  handled  like  he  believed  other  folk's 
kids  should  be  and  like  he  once  thought, 
during  his  bachelorhood,  that  he  would 
handle  his  own,  if  ever  he  had  any. 

"Nig, — thought  me  an'  you  hada  un- 
derstandin'  that  when  yuh  went  traip- 
sin'  off  from  the  house  yuh'd  take  yore 
horse  an'  gun,"  diplomatically  began 
Pennington. 

"But,  daddy!  You  don't  expect  me  to 
ride  in  the-ese?"  Nig  nicely  evaded  the 
issue. 

"Hell,  no!" 

Pennington  senior  was  apt  to  get 
excited  when  drawn  into  an  argument 
which  sounded  senseless  to  him. 

"Who  ever  heard  of  dressin'  up  jes' 
to  go  after  the  mail  anyhow!"  he  snor- 
ted. 

"Helps  the  morale,  daddy,  sugar," 
sweetly  scored  Nig;  "dressing  up  in  the 
evening,  after  wearing  hideous  riding 
clothes  all  day." 

"Ye-ah!  Some  more  uh  that  tony 
school  foolishness,"  Pennington  came 
disgustedly.  Then  taking  a  new  start: 

"Now  you  listen  to  me,  Nig!  I  ain't 
gonna  have  yuh  .  .  ." 

And  what  he  wasn't  going  to  have 
was  lost  in  a  clinch  that  Nig  had  been 
working  successfully  for  nearly  eighteen 
years.  But  before  answering  old  Sam's 
cowbell  call  to  chuck,  John  Pennington 
swore  to  round  up  every  cow  hand  in 
the  country  on  the  following  day,  and 
never  do  another  lick  of  work  until  that 
smart  daylight  robbery  jasper  was  on  the 
end  of  a  rope. 

T>  LAZING  mid-afternoon  of  the  next 
•*-*  day,  and  none  of  the  manhunters 
had  showed  up  at  the  Crowbar.  Nig 
was  restless.  Twenty  four  hours  of  sizz- 
ling thought  had  just  about  boiled  down 
to  a  pair  of  blue  eyes,  speaking  the  uni- 
versal language  of  young  things.  Nig 
suddenly  made  up  her  mind  to  ride,  and 
as  there  was  nobody  about  to  dispute 
her  right,  she  jogged  off  toward  the  mail 
box,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  was  sev- 
eral hours  too  early  to  expect  the  mail. 
Not  that  she  expected  to  meet  the  blue- 
eyed,  blue-shirted  one  of  yesterday.  Cer- 
tainly not.  But  in  case  anybody  held 
her  up  today,  she  was  "heeled." 

The  horseman  atop  of  the  sugar-loaf 
hill  to  the  east,  who  for  some  time  had' 
been  training  field  glasses  on  the  Hut 
country  below,  as  Nig  came  into  view 
on  the  road,  spurred  off  the  hill  in  the 
opposite  direction ;  came  around  to  the 
mesquite  thicket,  delaying  there  a  few 
minutes,  then  loped  over  to  where  the 
girl  lounged,  cowboy  fashion,  in  the  sad- 
dle, at  the  mail  box.  Nig  let  him  come 
near  enough  for  his  horse  to  nose  hers, 
'hen  she  suddenly  straightened  in  the 
saddle,  raised  an  idle  hand  from  behind 


her  chaps  and  threw  down  on  the  stran- 
ger who  on  this  occasion  boldly  rode 
without  mask  or  gun  in  evidence. 

"Stick  'em  up,  mister,  an'  be  damn 
quick  about  it!"  Nig  sang  out  coolly, 
apeing  the  tone  and  manner  of  her  en- 
vironment. 

Instantly  both  hands  went  up,  while 
a  smile  demoralizing  to  the  sternness 
she  assumed  challenged  Nig.  The  ruddy 
clearness  of  skin,  clean-cut,  regular  fea- 
tures proved  a  handsomer  ensemble  than 
even  the  eyes  had  promised  on  yesterday. 
It  was  a  struggle  to  keep  remembering 
that  she  had  a  grudge  against  this  tre- 
mendously good-to-look-at,  exciting  per- 
son. 

"Yuh  wanta  watch  that  trigger  finger, 
young  lady,"  he  said,  mockingly  humor- 
ous; "fer  if  yuh  start  that  little  Savage 
to  coughin'  it's  mighty  shore  to  have  a 
hemorrhage." 

"Trail  out  down  that  road  to  the 
Crowbar!"  Nig  ordered,  ignoring  his 
pleasantry  and  trying  hard  to  sound  re- 
lentless. 

The  young  man's  manner  quickly  so- 
bered, and  his  face  softened  in  prepara- 
tion of  his  best  persuasiveness. 

"Ain't  yuh  kinder  hard  on  me? — I 
never  throwed  no  gun  in  your  face.  .  .  . 
Anyhow,  how'm  I  gonna  give  yuh  these 
trinkets  I  brought  to  yuh  if  yuh  keep 
pickin'  stars  like  this?  .  .  ." 

Nig  hesitated  between  plain  lonesome- 
ness  to  talk  with  somebody  "different" 
and  the  glory  of  putting  it  over  the  boys 
and  daddy  by  bringing  in  the  bandit 
while  they  hunted  all  day  without  re- 
sults. Finally  she  agreed  to  al  o\v  him 
to  rest  his  arms  and  hand  over  her  jew- 
elry, provided  he  didn't  try  any  funny 
stuff,  reminding  him  that  she  still  had 
him  covered.  The  stolen  goods  care- 
lessly stuffed  away  in  a  shirt  pocket. 
Nig  wanted  to  know  if  the  bandit  could 
offer  any  good  and  sufficient  reason  why 
she  should  take  him  in  and  turn  him 
over  to  the  Crowbar  boss  for  proper 
action.  Oh  yes,  he  could  give  a  most 
excellent  reason  for  his  release :  his  word 
of  honor  never  again  to  rob  anybody, 
man  or  woman.  They  were  both  too 
much  engrossed  in  each  other  to  see  any- 
thing humorous  or  misplaced  in  his  use 
of  the  word  honor.  And  why  did  he  do 
such  a  despicable  thing  in  the  first  place, 
robbing  a  woman !  He  looked  strong  and 
healthy,  why  didn't  he  work,  Nig 
wanted  to  know.  But  the  reformed 
thief  refused  to  discuss  anything  but  the 
bare  facts  as  they  existed  at  the  present 
moment :  his  solemn  promise  never  to 
rob  anybody  again.  He  was  irresistible. 
Nig  surrendered  and  gave  a  promise  in 
return  that  she  would  not  report  his 
presence  in  the  neighborhood  on  this 
day,  but  said: 

"You'd   better  go  away  and  stay — a 


long  time,"  she  added  softly,  as  a  sort  of 
after-thought. 

"I  promise  yuh  I  will  go  'way  an'  stay 
— a  long  time,"  he  answered ;  his  voice 
low  and  meaningful,  made  her  still  with 
an  unreasoning  gladness. 

A  long  tingling  silence.  Then  his  vi- 
brant voice  asking: 

"If  a  feller  was  mighty  sorry  an' 
promised  never  to  do  it  again,  reckon 
yuh  could  forget  he  ever  was  a  thief?" 
Blue  eyes  pleaded  tenderly. 

Nig  was  too  sorry  for  the  poor  boy 
to  remember  anything  else  just  then, 
and  she  had  answered  yes  before  the  sig- 
nificance of  his  question  had  made  itself 
felt.  The  serious  shadows  left  his  face 
like  the  sudden  sun  which  a  sailing  cloud 
has  uncovered.  Then  quietly  edging  his 
horse  alongside  of  hers,  the  stranger 
reached  for  her  hand,  saying: 

"Will  yuh  shake  on  that?" 

Full  realization  that  she  was  giving 
her  word  and  handshake  on  the  "unpar- 
donable" sin  of  Texas,  suddenly  came 
over  Nig.  But  it  was  too  late  to  with- 
draw either.  When  the  warm,  reluctant 
clasp  tightened,  she  pulled  her  hand 
away,  dug  spurs  into  her  pony  and 
whirled  off  in  a  full  run  toward  home. 
She  half  wished  he  would  follow.  It 
would  prove  at  least  that  he  was  not  a 
coward,  which  her  world  said,  went 
hand  in  hand  with  stealing. 

Under  cover  of  the  running  horse' 
hoof  beats,  a  horseman  appeared  from  di- 
rectly back  of  the  bandit,  near  enough  to 
snake  him  with  a  loop  that  bound  both 
arms  helplessly  to  his  sides. 

Which  sad  plight  came  of  letting  your 
fancy  go  straying  off  after  flying,  wind- 
blown princesses,  while  the  good  right 
hand,  left  too,  was  caught  idling  on  the 
saddle  horn  and  persuasive  firearms  lost 
their  usefulness  to  their  owner.  The 
silk-shirted  one's  disgust  became  aug- 
mented when  he  saw  his  captor:  "A 
damn  bi^ited  greaser!" 

"Si,  senor!  heem  damn  good  t'row, 
verdad  ?"  gloated  Pedro,  handy  man  for 
the  Crowbar,  as  the  rope  fell  true. 

Pedro,  working  back  toward  the 
ranch,  was  making  war  with  the  old  re- 
liable cresylic  on  calf  worms  when  he 
rode  out  of  the  brush  at  exactly  the  right 
minute  to  see  the  dearly  loved  senorita 
flying  down  the  road  from  the  silk-shirt 
bandit,  about  which  there  was  such  a  to 
do  since  yesterday.  Pedro  wasn't  wear- 
ing a  gun,  hence  his  elation  over  the 
long-distance  throw  which  enabled  him 
to  unarm  the  bandit  without  the  "drop." 
This  done,  Pedro  again  draped  his  rope 
on  the  saddle  and  herded  the  prisoner 
in  front  of  him  under  cover  of  his  own 
.45,  making  detour  out  to  where  a  bunch 
of  cattle  grazed. 

Meanwhile  the  bandit  utilized  every 
minute  of  his  captivity  in  careless,  every- 
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day  range  talk,  with  the  result  that 
Pedro  temporarily  forgot  that  he  was  not 
riding  with  one  of  the  "boys."  Turning 
in  the  saddle  to  talk  over  his  shoulder 
to  the  Mexican,  the  man  gradually 
slowed  up  until  he  rode  at  the  right  side 
of  old  Pedro. 

"Looky,  hombre!  There's  a  bad  "un," 
he  suddenly  directed  the  Mexican's  at- 
tention to  the  left. 

Pedro  reacted  under  habit,  and  an 
impulse  to  obey  the  voice  of  authority 
that  went  farther  back  than  the  mere 
forty  or  fifty  years  he  had  lived  and 
heard  orders.  He  stuck  to  the  gun  in 
his  belt  and  went  for  his  rope.  But  be- 
fore the  loop  had  a  chance  to  swing  out 
and  fasten  its  prey,  Pedro  heard  a  second 
command  which  was  indisputable.  He 
dropped  rope  and  bridle  reins  and 
clutched  fists  full  of  air.  The  stranger 
was  grinning,  but  Pedro  was  satisfied 
that  it  wasn't  the  kind  of  grin  that  in- 
vited reciprocity.  With  a  few  rapid 
passes  from  dexterous  hands,  Pedro  was 
slung  across  his  horse  and  tied  like  a  bag 
of  flour,  the  horse  was  then  encouraged 
by  a  slap  on  the  hip  to  hit  the  trail  for 
home. 

But  few  jerky  minutes  were  wasted 
in  making  the  adjustment  from  bandit 
to  cowhand,  then  Star  Face  stretched  out 
toward  the  friendly  shelter  of  those  blue- 
black  mountains  to  the  west.  The  sun 
was  at  a  blinding  angle.  The  cowboy- 
bandit  pulled  his  Stetson  lower  over  his 
face  and  left  it  up  to  his  horse. 

Separated  from  the  hypnotic  influence 
of  the  fascinating  highwayman,  Nig 
worked  herself  into  a  torment.  Why 
had  she  let  him  go  like  that?  It  was 
such  a  mean  trick  to  play  on  dear  old 
daddy  and  the  boys — neglecting  their 
work  to  ride  all  day  in  the  hot  sun 
looking  for  the  man  she  had  let  go  free 
and  even  encouraged  to  stay  out  of  their 
way after  all  was  there  any  differ- 
ence in  people  who  took  things  that  did- 
n't belong  to  them.  True,  he  had  re- 
turned the  property  to  its  rightful 
owner ;  had  come  back  of  his  own  accord. 
He  didn't  have  to  do  that.  No  matter. 
Nig  was  more  than  half  convinced  that 
she  had  allowed  herself  to  be  made  a 
plain  fool  of,  and  the  thought  was  any- 
thing but  comforting. 

And  into  the  midst  of  these  doubts 
and  misgivings  had  come  Pedro,  tied  up 
like  a  bundle  of  old  rags  and  flung  con- 
temptuously in  the  face  of  the  Crowbar. 
Nig's  high  tuned  system  had  acted  as 
shock  absorber  to  about  all  it  could  stand 
in  one  day.  For  in  spite  of  the  impres- 
sion got  by  readers  of  such  affairs,  she 
could  tell  the  world  that  throwing  a  gun 
in  a  man's  face  and  threatening  to  shoot 
daylight  through  him  was  a  strenuous 
and  nerve-racking  business. 

Deeply  shamed,  then  furiously  angry, 


Nig  raced  back  and  forth  in  the  \vidc 
hall  that  cut  the  ranch  house  in  two. 
The  wish  was  warm  on  her  lips  that  her 
father  would  catch  the  despicable  thief 
— she  took  a  vengeful  comfort  in  the 
epithet — when  he  stood  before  her,  his 
steady,  searching  eyes  holding  hers, 
weaving  the  inexplicable  charm;  calling 
for  sympathy  and  understanding,  trust 
and  allegiance  as  a  birthright. 

Daddy  was  talking;  came  over  and 
put  his  arm  around  her,  while  the  two 
punchers  stood  close  to  the  prisoner. 
When  they  rode  in  at  the  corrals  Pedro 
had  immediately  recognized  the  man  he 
had  captured  that  afternoon  just  after 
he  had  run  away  from  him,  but  they  had 
brought  him  up  to  the  house  because 
"The  feller  got  kind  of  hot  under  the 
collar  'cause  we  wouldn'  take  his  word 
agin  the  Greaser's,"  Pennington  ex- 
plained. Then  came  his  direct  question 
that  she  could  no  longer  evade : 

"Nig,  is  this  the  man  who  held  you 
up  an'  took  your  jewelry?  He  says  he 
ain't  the  man;  Pedro  says  he  is.  Now 
whatta  you  say,  honey,  is  it  him?" 

Nig  hesitated  the  briefest  second.  It 
was  hard — she  hated  to  hurt  people; 
would  go  to  any  length  to  avoid  it.  The 
eyes  holding  hers  never  wavered :  were 
steady  and  sure  even  as  her  lips  parted 
in  speech. 

"No,  daddy,  this  is  not  the  man,"  she 
said  emphatically,  turning  indifferently 
away  and  passing  from  the  room. 

A  frazzled,  chewed  rope  on  the  bunk 
was  all  that  was  left  the  next  morning 
of  the  prisoner  they  had  tied  up  on  the 
strict  order  of  John  Pennington.  The 
Boss,  when  told,  "cussed"  a  little,  but 
realized  that  men  who  have  been  in  the 
saddle  and  in  the  fresh  air  all  day  make 
mighty  poor  guards,  and  that  from  the 
average,  Gabriel's  blast  would  get 
nothing  more  than  a  drowsy  grunt.  Pri- 
vately the  boys  were  willing  to  hand  it 
to  any  jasper  smart  enough  to  teach  that 
Rambow  cur  to  chew  a  rope  so  that  he 
could  free  himself.  Noticed  when  they 
brought  his  supper  that  he  fed  most  of 
it  to  the  dog  and  encouraged  him  to  stick 
around. 

The  work  was  suffering,  but  he'd  not 
be  outdone  by  a  dude  robber.  John  Pen- 
nington's  jaws  snapped  as  he  selected 
two  of  his  best  riders  to  take  up  with 
him  the  trail,  dim,  but  a  trail  neverthe- 
less, of  the  bandit's  horse  tracks,  leading 
south.  As  if  flaunting  a  derisive  dare  to 
pursuers,  the  fellow  seemed  to  be  mak- 
ing no  effort  to  cover  up  or  mislead 
them;  in  fact,  crossed  and  recrossed  the 
road,  sometimes  travelling  for  a  mile  or 
so  in  the  road.  Pennington  felt  this  to 
be  a  slap  at  his  intelligence;  his  face  set 
in  grim,  determined  lines. 

It  was  uncomfortably  past  the  noon 
hour  when,  hot  and  tired  from  the  forty 


mile  ride  since  sunup,  Pennington  and 
his  men  rode  up  to  the  corral  of  the 
Seven  Up  ranch.  The  tracks  they  had 
been  following  brought  them  bang  up 
against  the  north  line  of  the  Seven  Up 
horse  trap,  drifted  with  the  fence  to  the 
gate,  and  there  in  the  corral  unsaddled 
and  munching  oats  from  a  morral,  stood 
the  peculiarly  marked  horse  they  wanted. 

Just  then  a  long,  lean,  raw-boned  in- 
dividual, with  shaggy  red  hair  and  a  face 
weather  scared  from  fifty  years  expo- 
sure to  its  vagaries  of  wind  and  sun, 
came  out  of  the  saddle  house  at  the  cor- 
ral and  greeted  the  visitors..  As  a  sort  of 
apology  to  those  less  generously  supplied 
with  length,  Jim  Martin  bent  his  big 
frame  in  three  separate  places.  This 
didn't  lessen  the  effect  of  longness,  how- 
ever, only  added  grotesqueness. 

Martin  and  Pennington  found  they 
knew  each  other  from  hearsay,  although 
they  had  never  met.  Pennington  stated 
his  business.  Jim  straightened  out  in 
regard  to  the  silk  shirt  bandit. 

The  owner  of  Star  Face  wasn't  a 
bandit  but  the  finest  boy  in  the  world. 
Lonnie  Sutherland  had  been  working  for 
him  since  he  was  fifteen  years  old.  This 
bandit  business  was  a  fool  bet  he'd  made 
with  the  boy  in  hopes  of  getting  him 
married  before  he  became  an  old  set-fast 
that  nobody  would  have,  like  himself. 

They  had  done  something  to  the  boy 
down  at  school  in  Austin,  where  he 
started  in  at  eighteen  and  stayed  with  it 
for  four  straight  winters,  which  seemed 
to  old  Jim  a  mighty  lot  of  schooling. 
Yes,  they  had  done  something  to  Lonnie 
down  there,  for  when  he  came  back  he 
didn't  like  the  girls  any  more;  said  that 
a  fellow  had  no  show  unless  he  was  a 
drunken,  promiscuous-necking  shiek.  Be- 
ing honest  in  this  game  of  affections  was 
the  worst  kind  of  policy,  Lonnie  argued. 
Jim,  in  spite  of  having  three  times  drawn 
a  blank  in  the  marriage  lottery,  clung  to 
his  faith  in  good  women  and  burnt  up 
many  pipefuls  of  tobacco  trying  to  rid 
the  boy  of  notions  unhealthy  and  un- 
natural for  twenty- four. 

While  he  fed  the  visitors  in  the  old 
ranch  house,  Jim  told  them  about  the 
big,  pretentious  house  on  the  hill,  furn- 
ished and  ready  but  never  occupied. 
WThen  the  last  girl  who  promised  to  be 
mistress  up  there,  turned  him  down  for 
another  fellow  two  days  before  the  wed- 
ding, Jim  centered  all  his  hopes  in  Lon- 
nie. 

"Figgered  then  I  'uz  jes'  the  joker  in 
this  heer  deck  an'  the  game  was  aces. 
straights  an'  flushes,  an'  I  don'  fill  no 
pairs,"  the  old  man  chuckled. 

Then  about  six  months  ago  they  had 
made  that  bet  that  he  had  forgot  all 
about  and  supposed  Lonnie  had,  until 
he  disappeared  a  few  days  ago  and  his 

(Concluded  on  Page  206) 
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In  Flanders  With  the  Princess  Pats 


TVTHILE  WE  were  on  the  Somme 
**  Grif  procured  a  leave  of  absence 
to  go  to  Amiens  for  a  few  days,  and 
without  a  cent  in  his  pocket, — a  condi- 
tion that  he  was  usually  in — he  stopped 
at  the  best  hotel  in  the  city  for  ten  days 
and  had  his  bill,  including  wine  and 
liquor,  presented  to  our  Colonel  for 
payment. 

He  was  ordered  to  report  at  head- 
quarters, of  course,  but  with  that  smile 
of  his  that  would  win  over  a  Hun  if  he 
got  the  full  force  of  it,  he  explained 
that  the  high  standing  of  the  Princess 
Pats  had  to  be  sustained  out  of  the 
trenches  as  well  as  in,  and  as  he  hap- 
pened to  be  without  the  funds  neces- 
sary to -maintain  the  standard  of  living 
required  of  a  representative  of  the  regi- 
ment in  a  foreign  city  he  adopted  the 
only  course  that  he  thought  would  be 
acceptable  to  his  Commanding  Officer. 

It  was  looked  upon  by  the  officers  as 
one  of  Grif's  escapades,  and  by  the  lads 
of  the  regiment  as  a  good  joke  on  the 
Colonel.  But  it  was  a  joke  that  not 
one  of  them,  _  outside  of  Grif,  would 
have  dared  to  pull  off.  They  would 
have  preferred  to  make  a  charge  across 
No  Man's  Land  than  to  have  attempted 
it.  The  bill  was  paid. 

Old  Fritz  was  commencing  to  wake 
up  along  the  Somme,  and  every  time 
he  started  something  we  always  let  him 
know  that  we  were  on  hand,  ready  to 
receive  him.  It  got  to  be  almost  a  con- 
tinual round  of  "Jack  Johnson's,"  coal- 
boxes  and  bombs,  with  an  occasional 
rattle  of  the  machine  guns,  and  the  zipp 
of  the  sniper's  bullet  to  add  to  the 
entertainment.  The  little  wooden 
crosses  in  the  cemetery  back  of  our  lines 
continued  to  increase  in  numbers  and 
the  surgeons  and  nurses  at  the  clearing 
station  were  kept  busy. 

Soon  after  daylight  one  morning  when 
1  came  off  sentry  go  I  went  to  our  dug- 
out as  usual  and  after  taking  my  dram 
of  rum  laid  down  in  the  back  part  of 
the  dugout  for  a  little  rest  before  break- 
fast. I  had  been  in  the  front  -trenches 
all  night,  and  being  wet,  chilly  and  tired 
I  was  sound  asleep  in  a  few  minutes.  But 
it  was  not  long  before  a  whizz-bang  that 
landed  near  the  entrance  of  the  dugout 
brought  me  back  to  earth. 

Capt.  De  Bellenard  and  Lieut.  Mar- 
tin Senior  were  both  caught,  and  also 
two  or  three  of  our  lads.  When  I  ar- 
rived on  the  scene,  Capt.  De  Bellenard 
was  down  badly  cut  up  by  shrapnel,  and 
Lieut.  Martin  was  bending  over  him. 
We  dressed  his  wounds  the  best  we 
could  with  our  first  aid  dressings,  but 
it  was  plain  to  be  seen  that  he  could 
not  last  long,  and  he  took  the  long,  long 
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trail  before  the  stretcher  bearers  could 
get  him  to  the  dressing  station. 

As  soon  as  he  had  been  placed  on  the 
stretcher  Lieut.  Martin  collapsed.  He 
had  not  said  anything  about  being 
wounded,  and  that  was  the  first  intima- 
tion we  had  that  he  had  been  injured. 
He  had  bravely  kept  up  until  his  supe- 
rior officer  had  been  taken  care  of  and 
then  fainted.  His  wounds  were  serious, 
and  he  was  never  able  to  again  join  the 
regiment.  He  had  only  been  back  from 
Blighty  for  about  a  week,  where  he  had 
been  recovering  from  wounds  he  received 
at  Ypres  on  the  8th  day  of  May. 

They  were  both  gallant  officers  and 
devoted  to  the  Great  Cause. 

All  that  day  Fritz  was  unusually 
active,  and  we  were  all  ordered  into  the 
trenches.  It  appeared  as  though  he 
might  be  getting  ready  to  make  us  a 
call,  and,  in  the  event  he  undertook  to 
do  so,  we  wanted  to  be  prepared  to  give 
him  a  warm  reception.  The  fighting 
soon  became  pretty  general,  and  coal- 
boxes,  bombs  and  grenades  were  hurled 
back  and  forth  over  No  Man's  Land 
to  a  degree  that  interfered  with  the 
comfort  of  the  occupants  of  the  trenches 
which  it  separated. 

About  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
I  was  up  near  hell's  corner,  engaged 
in  the  pleasant  pastime  of  throwing 
grenades  over  into  the  Bodies'  trenches, 
when  it  seemed  to  me  the  whole  world 
rose  up  with  a  deafening  roar,  and  turn- 
ing over,  came  down  on  top  of  me.  That 
finished  me  for  the  Somme.  When  I 
again  realized  that  I  was  on  earth,  I 
found  that  I  was  on  a  hospital  train 
and  many  miles  from  the  Somme 
trenches. 

CHAPTER  XII 
THE   HOSPITALS 

WHILE  it  was  not  until  I  was  on 
the  hospital  train,  bound  for 
Rouen,  that  I  entirely  recovered  con- 
sciousness, and  found  myself  patched  up 
and  bound  up,  yet  I  had  a  hazy  recol- 
lection of  the  fixing  up  process  at  the 
dressing  station,  and  of  being  jostled 
about  in  the  ambulance  car  on  the  way 
to  the  train.  It  took  some  time  for  me 
to  get  myself  well  straightened  out,  and 
to  some  extent,  realize  what  had  hap- 
pened. I  was  not  suffering  severe  pain, 
but  I  was  stiff  and  sore  all  over.  My 
face  was  badly  swollen  and  I  was  un- 
able to  open  my  mouth  to  any  extent. 
Up  to  the  time  the  world  had  reared 
up  and  come  down  on  top  of  me,  I  had 
possessed  a  good  set  of  teeth,  but  when 
I  came  to,  I  was  surprised  to  find  that 
they  had  all  disappeared.  When  in  rest 


billets  a  short  time  before  I  had  been 
reading  Rip  Van  Winkle,  and  I  com- 
menced to  wonder  if,  like  Rip,  I  had 
slept  for  a  few  decades,  and  had  woke 
up  a  toothless  old  man.  I  felt  stiff 
enough  to  be  a  hundred,  and  that,  taken 
together  with  my  toothless  mouth,  cer- 
tainly made  it  appear  as  though  I  had 
put  one  over  on  the  old  Knickerbocker. 
While  I  lay  there  trying  to  size  up 
the  situation,  a  Red  Cross  nurse  came 
along  and  enquired  how  I  was  feeling. 
I  found  it  rather  difficult  to  talk,  but 
managed  to  inform  her  that  I  thought 
I  was  pretty  well  for  an  old  man  with- 
out any  teeth. 

She  looked  at  me  for  a  moment  with 
a  puzzled  expression,  then  laid  her  hand 
on  my  forehead.  While  she  was  hold- 
ing it  there  I  enquired  if  she  had  ever 
heard  of  an  old  chap  called  Rip  Van 
Winkle?  She  did  not  answer  my  ques- 
tion and  appeared  more  nonplussed  than 
ever. 

I  had  sense  enough  left  to  see  that 
she  was  trying  to  determine  whether  I 
was  joking,  or  my  mind  was  wander- 
ing; so  in  order  to  relieve  the  situation 
I  declared,  "that  I  had  gone  to  sleep 
when  a  young  man,  I  did  not  know 
how  many  years  before,  and  had  just 
woke  up  a  decrepit,  toothless  centena- 
rian. 

The  fact  is  I  did  not  more  than  half 
realize  what  I  was  talking  about,  and 
the  Van  Winkle  idea  was  still  floating 
through  my  head,  but  her  laugh  brought 
me  to  a  full  realizing  sense,  and  from 
that  time  on  I  was  myself. 

They  had  one  on  me,  however,  as 
the  poor  sally  of  my  half  wandering 
mind  gave  me  the  nickname  of  Rip  Van 
Winkle,  with  the  physician,  nurses  and 
orderlies  during  the  balance  of  my  trip 
to  Rouen. 

The  nurses, — sisters  we  always  called 
them — were  good  and  kind.  The  par- 
ticular nurse  who  seemed  destined  to 
look  after  me,  was  a  Canadian  girl  and 
she  made  me  feel  that  I  was  her  long 
lost  brother.  She  got  me  something  to 
rinse  my  mouth,  and  also  some  milk 
to  drink.  But  my  face  and  mouth  were 
so  badly  swollen  that  I  was  unable  to 
take  them  until  she  procured  a  tube  for 
me  to  use.  While  she  was  fixing  me 
up  another  Canadian  sister  came  along 
to  whom  I  was  introduced  as  Mr.  Rip 
Van  Winkle,  and  they  soon  made  me 
feel  that  a  hospital  train  was  far  ahead 
of  the  Somme  trenches. 

Although  I  had  a  hole  in  my  left  leg, 
and  had  lost  my  teeth  and  was  pretty 
well  battered  up  generally,  yet  my 
bones  were  whole  and  I  commenced  to 
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feel  that  old  Fritz  had  not  played  me 
such  a  very  bad  trick  after  all.  Taking 
everything  into  consideration  I  com- 
menced to  feel  that  I  was  a  pretty  lucky 
chap. 

I  arrived  at  that  conclusion  before 
my  newly-made  friends  left  me,  and  I 
might  as  well  admit,  that  it  was  their 
bright,  cheery  faces,  and  winning  smiles, 
that  started  me  off  on  the  right  track. 
But  after  they  had  left,  and  I  had 
looked  about  me  and  taken  in  my  sur- 
roundings, and  seen  the  condition  that 
many  of  the  other  poor  lads  were  in,  I 
became  convinced  that  I  had  no  cause 
for  complaint.  My  traveling  compan- 
ions were  a  badly  knocked  up  batch,  and 
I  felt  that  any  of  us  who  had  all  of  our 
limbs  intact  were  fortunate. 

I  do  not  understand  how  those  sis- 
ters stood  the  strain  of  the  sights  and 
sounds  of  the  hospital  trains,  day  after 
day,  and  maintained  their  cheering 
smiles  for  the  wounded  and  suffering. 
They  were  indeed  sisters  of  mercy,  and 
will  ever  be  remembered  as  such  by 
their  soldier  brothers.  Many  a  soldier 
lad  owes  his  life  to  their  tender  care. 
Too  much  cannot  be  said  of  the  work 
of  the  Red  Cross  on  the  Western  Front. 

These  hospital  cars  were  very  much 
like  an  American  sleeping  car,  only  the 
berths  were  cots,  furnished  with  springs 
and  mattresses,  an  upper  and  lower, 
hung  on  chains. 

I  occupied  a  lower  cot,  and  across 
the  aisle  was  a  young  British  Tommy, 
not  over  nineteen  or  twenty  years  of 
age,  a  fine,  handsome  fellow.  He  had 
been  very  quiet,  not  saying  anything  to. 
anyone.  But,  after  the  sisters  had  left, 
he  inquired  if  I  was  gonig  to  have  a 
letter  written  to  my  people,  telling  them 
that  I  had  been  wounded.  Then  when 
he  found  that  it  was  difficult  for  me  to 
talk  he  begged  my  pardon  for  disturb- 
ing me.  But  when  I  told  him  that  I 
would  enjoy  being  talked  to,  even  if  I 
could  not  say  much  in  return,  he  in- 
formed me  that  he  had  been  trying  to 
frame  up  a  letter  to  his  mother.  He 
said  that  his  father  had  been  killed  in 
the  early  days  of  the  war,  and  that  he 
was  an  only  child.  That  one  of  the 
sisters  had  offered  to  write  a  letter  for 
him,  but  he  had  found  it  difficult  to 
determine  what  to  write,  as  he  desired 
not  to  cause  his  mother  any  more  anxi- 
ety than  possible. 

He  did  not  say  anything  about  his 
wound,  and  when  I  asked  him  where 
he  was  wounded,  and  he  informed  me 
that  both  of  his  feet  and  his  right  arm 
had  been  blown  off,  I  could  not  keep 
back  the  tears. 

He  was  a  mere  boy,  and  if  he  re- 
covered, crippled  for  life,  but  he  was 
not  thinking  of  himself.  He  was  un- 
selfishly thinking  of  his  mother,  of  the 


one  who  was  waiting,  hoping  and  pray- 
ing for  his  safe  return. 

I  could  not  but  wonder  if  war,  was, 
as  some  maintained,  one  of  the  neces- 
sary evils  that  must  be  inflicted  upon 
the  human  race,  and  that  there  was  no 
way  to  prevent  its  recurrence  in  the 
future.  If  when  this  war  was  ended, 
some  plan  could  not  be  adopted  that 
would  do  away  with  deadly  strife  for 
all  time,  what  a  boon  we  would  bestow 
upon  the  future  generations — but  my 
brain  became  befogged, — I  shook  it  as 
if  to  forget  everything  physiologically 
unpleasant. 

On  our  way  down  we  passed  a  troop 
train  going  up  the  line,  loaded  with 
Tommies  for  the  trenches.  At  the  little 
station  where  we  met,  the  trains  stood 
for  a  short  time  side  by  side  on  adjoin- 
ing tracks,  and  one  of  the  officers,  who 
had  charge  of  the  troop  train,  came 
into  ours.  He  was  a  young  lieutenant 
with  a  dapper  uniform  that  fitted  him 
as  perfectly  as  a  ladies'  glove.  Every- 
thing about  him  was  spic-and  span,  in- 
cluding his  monocle  and  cane, — a  per- 
fect type  of  the  drawing-room,  back- 
behind-the-lines  officer.  As  he  went 
through  the  car  staring  at  the  wounded 
lads  he  came  to  a  Canadian  officer  ly- 
ing on  a  lower  cot,  and  thinking  that 
he  might  deign  to  speak  to  him,  stopped, 
and  after  looking  him  over  for  a  mo- 
ment, remarked : 

"Well  old  chap:  Some  fight,  Hey, 
What!" 

"Some  do  and  some  don't,"  returned 
the  Canadian  as  he  changed  to  a  more 
comfortable  position,  and  there  and 
then  their  conversation  ended. 

Our  train  was  composed  of  twelve 
cars,  and  I  was  informed  that  there 
was  a  train  every  night  to  Rouen,  made 
up  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  cars,  taking 
out  the  wounded  from  the  Somme 
sector. 

Then  I  thought  of  Jeff  and  Paddy, 
and  of  many  more  of  my  old  comrades 
who  will  never  come  out,  and  of  the 
rows  of  wooden  crosses  marking,  for  a 
time,  the  last  resting  place  of  thousands 
of  other  brave  lads  who  soon  will  be 
forgotten,  except  by  their  loved  ones 
at  home. 

There  were  several  of  Pats  Pets  in 
the  car  that  I  was  in,  and  some  one 
enquired  what  the  letters  P.  P.  C.  L.  I. 
on  our  uniforms  stood  for,  and  one  of 
the  lads  for  a  joke,  said  that  stood  for 
"Poor  Paddy  Couldn't  Leave  Ireland." 
There  was  an  Irishman  in  one  of  the 
uppers  with  his  left  leg  gone,  and  when 
he  heard  the  remark,  he  stuck  his  head 
out  and  declared  in  a  voice  that  could 
be  heard  throughout  the  car:  "Be  jab- 
bers, it's  meself  that's  wishin'  I  couldn't 
have  left  it." 

His  remark  created  a  ripple  of  laugh- 
ter, and  some  of  the  boys  commenced 


to  banter  the  poor  fellow,  but  he  ap- 
peared to  rather  enjoy  it,  and  came  back 
at  them  good  naturedly  with  his  ready 
Irish  wit.  They  were  not  as  down- 
hearted a  lot  of  lads  as  one  would  have 
expected  to  see  under  the  circumstances. 

I  think  that  those  who  were  suffering 
from  shell  shock  were  in  the  most  piti- 
able condition  of  any  of  them.  They 
had  no  control  over  themselves,  and 
were  physical  and  mental  wrecks.  Many 
of  them  were  deaf  and  dumb. 

We  arrived  in  Rouen  in  the  early 
hours  of  the  morning,  and  I  bid  the 
sisters  and  my  newly-made  friends,  the 
English  lad,  goodbye.  One  of  the  sis- 
ters had  written  a  letter  to  his  mother, 
from  his  dictation,  and  he  was  bright 
and  cheerful ;  laughing  quite  heartily 
when  the  sisters  called  me  Mr.  Van 
Winkle,  in  bidding  me  good-bye.  He 
was  not  taken  to  the  same  hospital  that 
I  was,  and  I  never  saw  him  again.  I 
hope  that,  for  his  mother's  sake,  he 
pulled  through. 

We  were  removed  from  the  train  to 
the  ambulances  on  stretchers,  of  which 
there  were  a  goodly  number  of  each 
waiting  for  us,  when  he  arrived  at  the 
station  in  Rouen. 

The  facilities  for  caring  for  the 
wounded  was  something  remarkable, 
and  there  was  never  a  hitch  or  a  break. 
Unless,  as  sometimes  happened,  there 
was  an  unusual  demand  upon  the  hos- 
pital corps,  every  one  was  looked  after 
promptly  and  carefully. 

I  was  taken  to  No.  8  hospital  where 
I  remained  for  about  a  week,  having 
my  wounds  treated.  Then  I  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  dental  hospital. 

I  did  not  realize  how  bad  war  was 
upon  the  teeth  until  I  went  to  that  hos- 
pital. There  were  over  a  hundred  dent- 
ists there  and  they  were  kept  busy. 
Every  morning  from  two  to  three  hun- 
dred lads  would  be  lined  up  for  the 
dentists  to  begin  on,  and  it  was  a  con- 
tinued procession,  in  and  out  during  the 
entire  day. 

The  first  thing  they  did  to  me  was 
to  get  my  mouth  fixed  up  for  a  set  of 
false  teeth.  This  was  something  of  a 
job,  and  I  was  there  nearly  two  months 
before  they  finished  me  up.  But  I  did 
not  feel  that  I  was  finished  then. 

It  seemed  to  me  as  though  I  had  a 
bunch  of  bones  in  my  mouth,  and  when- 
ever I  opened  it  they  were  liable  to  fall 
out.  I  stood  it  for  a  couple  of  days 
the  best  I  could,  and  then  went  back 
with  my  teeth  in  my  hand,  as  they  were 
as  useful  there  as  they  were  in  my 
mouth,  and  a  great  deal  less  trouble- 
some. 

Then  it  was  discovered  that  I  had 
in  some  way  gotten  the  wrong  set ;  that 
those  I  had  were  not  my  teeth  and  I 

(Continued  on  Page  202) 
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IT  INTERESTS  me  very  little  to 
know  the  sad,  bitter  details  of  Fran- 
cis Bret  Harte's  life,  still  less  to  gossip 
about  them.  Of  course,  study  of  an 
author's  personal  history  may  give  per- 
spective to  his  work.  After  knowing  the 
Christ-like  purity  and  intense,  sky- 
piercing  idealism  which  Shelley  actually 
lived,  a  student  more  fully  comprehends 
the  etherial  purity  of  his  lyrics.  The 
knowledge  that  Thoreau  shut  himself 
within  the  narrow  ellipse  of  a  weedy 
pond  helps  his  readers  to  excuse  the 
limited  scope  of  his  literature,  the  ster- 
ility of  his  imagery,  the  attenuated 
sameness  of  his  observations,  the  lack  of 
rich,  tremendous  responses  to  the  rhy- 
thms of  Nature.  But  what  has  the  life 
of  Shakespeare  to  do  with  Shakespeare? 
Who  ponders  over  Homer's  love-affairs 
when  Helen  enchants  the  page?  And 
who  cares  to  know  whether  Bret  Harte 
used  strong  language  when  Colonel 
Starbottle  vituperates  so  engrossingly 
that  he  bottles  the  very  stars  with  his 
oaths? 

Bret  Harte  is  loved  for  the  humaness 
of  his  characters,  marvelled  at  for  the 
subtlety  of  his  style,  read  eagerly  for  his 
gripping  plots.  But  let  me  not  make  this 
a  systematic  paper  dealing  with  char- 
acter delineation,  analysis  of  style,  crit- 
icism of  plot.  I  rather  choose  to  jump 
from  one  erratic  thing  to  another,  even 
as  Jack  Hamlin  wanders  from  one  light- 
of-love  to  another,  even  as  Cressy  leaps 
from  one  temperamental  piquancy  to 
another. 

The  atmosphere  which  Bret  Harte 
weaves  through  his  stories  is  like  a  huge 
gossamer  web  spun  from  the  heat  of  the 
foothills,  from  the  vague  texture  of  the 
voices  of  the  pines,  from  the  languorous 
madrone  hollows  and  the  sharp  Sierra 
peaks,  from  the  mist  of  the  sea  and  the 
song  of  the  stream.  On  and  around  this 
web  buzz  the  insects  called  humanity  ; 
chameleonic  insects  which  absorb  the 
web's  soft  beauty,  and  dazzle  us  spec- 
tators with  their  tinted,  fluttering  wings. 
To  push  the  figure  of  speech  danger- 
ously on,  there  is  never  a  villianous  spi- 
der waiting  at  the  center  of  the  web  to 
prey  upon  unwary  flies,  nor  are  the  flies 
themselves  innocent  inanities.  Such  a 
venomous  old  tarantula  as  John  Oak- 
hurst,  for  instance,  throws  his  poisonous 
webs  very  deferentially  upon  his  victims. 

Bret  Harte  tinctures  everything  with 
the  irridescence  of  early  California — the 
"gin  and  ginger"  woods,  the  pound  and 
foam  of  the  breakers,  the  whims  of  a 
hound  dog,  the  soliloquy  of  a  jackrabbit 
meditating  under  a  buckthorn  bush,  the 
perfume  of  ceanothus.  He  permeates  the 
earth  and  sky  with  the  delicious  manana 
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attitude  of  the  days  when  "miners  were 
kings,"  as  Kipling  puts  it. 

Yuba  Bill,  perhaps,  carries  more  at- 
mosphere with  him  than  any  of  Harte's 
sketches.  Whenever  Yuba  Bill's  sardonic 
countenance  guides  above  his  powerful 
team  of  stage-horses,  there  is  the  drowsy 
sense  of  the  conifer  forest  mingled  with 
the  keen  anticipation  of  a  hold-up,  there 
is  the  pungent  smell  of  leather  and  the 
thrilling  redolence  of  balsam,  the  dusty 
emerald  of  hazel  thickets  and  the  bright 
green  glitters  of  dogwood  leaves.  When 
Yuba  Bill  enters  sedate  San  Francisco, 
the  atmosphere  of  the  foothills  still  fol- 
lows him.  He  hires  a  cab,  gags  the  drivei; 
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seizes  the  reins  and  tears  down  Mont- 
gomery Street  as  if  it  were  a  mountain 
road,  lashing  his  whip,  cursing  adr.iir- 
ably,  and  making  the  pedestrians  scatter 
for  the  woods — I  mean  doorways.  Of 
course,  he  is  clapped  in  jail  and  fined 
twenty  dollars,  'but  it  was  certainly 
worth  it,  for  he  had  infused  the  spirit 
of  the  warm  hills  into  the  fog-cold  lamp 
posts.  He  had  brought  a  breath  of  ferny 
pools,  crystal  springs,  the  shadows  of  the 
junipers,  sunset  colors,  splashes  of  wind, 
crisp  whisper  of  dead  leaves,  black  fis- 
sures, parched  trails. 

Combined  with  atmosphere  are  char- 
acter-study and  plot.  Bret  Harte  never 
forgets  that  he  has  a  story  to  tell.  He 
may  linger  over  details  for  a  consider- 
able time,  but  there  is  ever  a  strong 
flow  toward  denouement,  an  irresistible 
current  of  action. 


In  the  Carquinez  Woods  is  the  best 
example  of  this  ambidextrous  ability.  He 
gives  the  essence  of  the  redwoods,  de- 
scribing each  particular  of  tangled  un- 
derbrush, clean  woodsy  odor,  cushioned 
floor,  and  flickering  light  and  shi'.dow 
until  a  lover  of  the  redwoods  who  is 
far  from  the  object  of  his  desire  fairly 
goes  mad  with  the  reality  of  the  image. 
Then  Bret  Harte  balances  atmosphere 
with  the  delicate  technique  of  drarr,::'ic 
suspense.  In  the  Carquinez  Woods,  so 
definitely  the  work  of  a  genius  and  so 
seldomly  read,  is  an  epic,  a  fascinating 
chronicle  of  California  before  California 
was  ruined  by  advertisement  and  over- 
population. Every  type  of  pioneer-char- 
acter traverses  the  pages  of  this  novel, 
from  the  loose,  withered  rose  of  a  wo- 
man, who  is  fundamentally  virtuous,  to 
the  prim,  cultured  young  lady,  who  is 
legally  immoral,  from  the  blasphemous, 
empty-headed  sheriff  to  the  reticent, 
thoughtful  Indian  bastard,  from  the 
phlegmatic  miner  to  the  nervous  city 
man.  The  plot  is  flawless,  with  an  in- 
evitably tragic  end — an  Indian  and  a 
white  woman  burned  to  death  in  a  forest 
fire !  But  they  are  lovers.  They  both  had 
suffered  agony  in  the  fire  of  life,  the 
Indian  a  racial  exile,  the  woman  a 
social^  outcast.  The  crackling  blaze  of 
the  Carquinez  Woods  seems  a  soothing 
pantheistic  force  uniting  them  in  the 
undying  flame  of  immortality. 

As  to  immortality,  nothing  in  litera- 
ture is  more  infinite  than  Bret  Harte's 
children.  He  writes  like  an  Almighty 
Father.  His  sympathy  for,  his  under- 
standing and  amused  appreciation  of 
children  are  so  deep  a  faculty  as  to  be  I 
"wonderful,  causing  tears."  In  The 
Waif  of  the  Plains,  the  lisping  fright 
of  Susy  left  alone  on  the  vast  plain 
with  young,  young  Clarence  is  vivid 
enough  to  project  itself  into  the  reader. 
Now  this  appeal  is  in  accord  with  the 
trite  old  Platonic  principle  of  the  be- 
holder's identification  with  a  work  of 
art.  It  is  a  simple  matter  to  create  a 
grown-up  character  which  will  interest 
and  completely  absorb  a  reader  because! 
of  a  mutual  vice,  virtue,  or  eccentricity, 
but  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  make  a 
mature  reader  identify  his  emotions  with 
those  of  a  child.  Kipling's  Kim  is  the- 
one  real  rival  of  Bret  Harte's  child 
characters.  Tom  Sawyer  and  Huckle- 
berry Finn  are  unreal.  To  be  sure, 
they  give  the  illusion  of  reality,  the  sus- 
pension of  disbelief,  and  they  are  delight- 
ful, spell-binding  masterpieces.  Never- 
theless, the  whip  of  satire  constantly, 
motivates  their  action,  the  exhalations 
of  humor  and  philosophical  caprice  ani- 
mates them.  The  reader  follows  above- 
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them.  The  reader  is  with  Mark  Twain, 
not  with  Tom  Sawyer  or  Huckleberry 
Finn.  But  the  reader  is  never  with  Bret 
Harte.  Instead,  wandering  in  a  dream 
of  youth,  living  a  reverie  of  Mliss,  Flip, 
Johnny  Filgee,  or  the  Queen  of  the 
Pirate  Isle. 

If  the  world  puzzles  because  an  aged 
Shakespeare  could  depict  the  tumult  of 
idealism  and  mundane  contagion  in 
twenty-year-old  Hamlet,  it  seems  that 
the  world  should  gasp  with  admiration 
because  Bret  Harte  fathoms  the  soul  of 
a  child.  All  the  mystery  of  intuition, 
sadness  of  imagination,  credulity  of  ig- 
norance, pretty  incoherencies,  startling 
logic,  play,  health,  excitement,  serious- 
ness, and  superstition  which  are  peculiar 
to  childhood  are  chiselled  minutely,  line 
for  line,  a  complete  understanding. 
Moreover,  Bret  Harte  makes  the  man- 
to-be  and  the  woman-to-be  apparent  in 
the  character  of  the  boy  and  girl.  It  is 
psychic  sculpture. 

Regarding  women,  Bret  Harte  is  less 
a  master.  He  continually  studies  their 
seductive  and  slightly  immoral  tenden- 
cies, rather  than  devoting  himself  to  a 
wholesome  and  detached  picture  of  them. 
The  quivering  nostril,  flashing  eye,  cat- 
like infidelity,  soft  suppleness,  wild  vol- 
uptuousness— these  cannot  make  a  wo- 
man. They  make  a  Cleopatra.  I  do  not 
mean  to  assert  that  Bret  Harte's  women 
are  unreal.  Everything  he  touches 
breathes  the  breath  of  life.  But  they  ar; 
over-injected  with  femininity.  Even  the 
rigidly  practical  old  maids  and  the  man- 
muscled  daughters  of  crude  miners  are 
instinctively  weak.  However,  this  crit- 
icism carries  small  force,  since  no  woman 
is  more  charming,  inscrutable,  savagely 
beautiful,  passionate,  and  adorably 
shocking  than  Cressy  of  Indian  Spring! 
Cressy,  whose  dangerous  blue  eyes  are 
virtuously  salacious,  whose  calm,  lazy, 
drawling  tones  belie  the  audacity  of  her 
heart,  whose  symmetrical  young  body 
is  as  baffling  as  her  intellect. 

To  draw  a  woman  essentially  primi- 
tive this  way  does  not  destroy  her  fas- 
cination. On  the  contrary,  to  the  average 
artist,  enhances  it.  Then  too,  the  pioneer 
women  of  California  were  primitive. 
But  exceptions  existed  which  might  have 
added  spice  to  the  copious  sameness  of 
Bret  Harte's  fairer  sex. 

Another  objection  to  Harte  is  that, 
like  all  writers  of  his  day,  he  borrows 
from  the  classic  field.  He  tries  to  estab- 
lish a  Renaissance  in  a  gold-prospecting 
community.  This  element  sometimes 
actually  pollutes  his  story,  to  be  rescued 
from  absolute  stagnation  only  by  his 
sense  of  humor,  his  abrupt  twists  of 
finale.  In  The  Ancestors  of  Peter  Ath- 
erly,  an  Oedipus  The  King-odor  is  sug- 
gested, and  nothing  is  more  out  of  place 
in  the  exhilerating  air  and  the  invigor- 
ating, unshackled  landscape  of  the  West 


than  the  smell  of  a  stale  Grecian  trag- 
edy. Albeit,  the  piazza  dreams  of  Hartc's 
time  were  introspectively  concerned  with 
Grecian  noses,  Grecian  busts,  Grecian 
limbs,  and  Grecian  love.  Therein  lay 
romance.  In  the  -uncouth  Visages  of 
miners  and  frontiersmen  lay  jejune 
realism. 

To  the  reader,  however,  this  realism 
is  romantic.  Bret  Harte's  miners  and 
frontiersmen  are  sometimes  mere  pup- 
pets, sometimes  imitations  of  picturesque 
renegades,  sometimes  they  are  terrifying 
in  their  originality,  and  always  they  are 
romantically  interesting.  The  most  dra- 
matic character  in  all  his  work  is  possibly 
John  Oakhurst.  Oakhurst  dies  bclo'c 
his  five  full  acts  of  the  play  are  ended, 
and  Jack  Hamlin  assumes  the  protago  i- 
ist's  role.  Jack  Hamlin,  constantly  bob- 
bing up  between  scenes,  when  the 
audience  least  expects  him.  A  naughty 
wrong  is  to  be  naughtily  righted,  and 
Jack  is  on  the  spot  with  a  beer  bottle 
and  deck  of  cards.  A  country  maiden 
named  Sophonisba  needs  consolation 
(naturally,  with  such  a  name!),  and 
Jack  takes  her  to  a  Bohemian  hut,  where 
he  honorably  restores  faith,  hope,  and 
charity  into  her  broken  bosom.  Helpless 
waifs  like  John  Milton  Harcourt,  in 
A  First  Family  of  Tassajara,  find  a 
staunch  though  incomprehensible  friend 
in  Jack  Hamlin. 

John  Milton  Harcourt,  by  the  way, 
is  a  most  pathetic  individual.  He  has 
stuffed  himself  on  Gothic  Romances  and 
American  derivatives  until  he  is  a  bal- 
loon of  empty  ideals.  Yet  he  floats  over 
the  troubles  of  life,  bumping  the  ground 
many  times,  and  at  last  comes  to  anchor 
in  the  heart  of  a  wealthy  widow.  Which 
is  a  blundering  close  to  a  truly  Para- 
celsian  young  man.  The  bumps  and 
punctures  that  his  balloon  receives  are 
the  singular  attraction  about  blind,  im- 
practicable John  Milton  Harcourt.  His 
later  material  success  is  an  artistic  fail- 
ure. Loo,  his  first  wife,  the  servant  girl 
who  matches  his  poetical  outbursts  with 
tender  encouragement,  really  holds  the 
vitality  of  John  Milton  in  herself.  When 
she  dies,  he  dies,  as  far  as  the  reader 
is  concerned.  Bret  Harte  describes  her 
death  with  utmost  simplicity  and  beauty: 

"As  each  monotonous  day  brought  the 
morning  mist  and  evening  fog  regularly 
to  the  little  hilltop  where  his  whole 
being  now  centered,  she  seemed  to  grow 
daily  weaker,  and  the  little  circle  of  her 
life  narrowed  day  by  day.  One  morning 
when  the  usual  mist  appeared  to  have 
been  withheld  and  the  sun  had  risen 
with  a  strange  and  cruel  brightness; 
when  the  waves  danced  and  sparkled  on 
the  bay  below  and  the  light  glanced 
from  the  dazzling  sails,  and  even  the 
white  tombs  on  Lone  Mountain  glittered 
keenly ;  when  cheery  voices  hailing  each 
other  on  the  hillside  came  to  him  clearly 


but  without  sense  or  meaning;  when 
earth,  sky,  and  sea  seemed  quivering 
with  life  and  motion — he  opened  the 
door  of  that  one  little  house  on  which 
the  only  shadow  seemed  to  have  fallen, 
and  went  forth  into  the  world  again 
done." 

The  poetic  diction  here  is  sentimental, 
but  how  precisely  it  gives  the  mood  o^ 
young  John  Milton  Harcourt,  how  del- 
icately it  suggests  the  harsh  law  of 
relativity!  All  its  euphemism  and  senti- 
mentality may  be  forgiven,  since  it  so 
adequately  fits  the  characters  and  the 
situation.  Bret  Harte  always  makes  his 
sentiment  critically  intrinsic  with  a 
character  or  a  situation. 

So  many  people  today,  gorged  with 
the  so-called  Realism  of  foreign  trans- 
lations or  Americanized  Slavic  writers, 
who  win  all  sorts  of  literary  prizes, 
come  out  blatantly  and  declare  that  they 
like  stories  which  "leave  a  sweet  taste 
in  the  mouth."  Instantly,  the  art  for 
art's  sake  artists  raise  a  yowl  of  derision. 
Bret  Harte,  it  seems  to  me,  offers  a 
compromise,  for  his  bitterest  story  has 
a  "sweet  taste"  in  it  somewhere.  How 
Santa  Clause  Came  to  Simpson's  Bar 
is  a  vitriolic  denunciation  of  the  Christ- 
mas spirit.  Dick  Bullen's  sacrifice,  like 
the  World  War's  patriotism,  was  a 
mockery.  Yet  the  courageous  generosity 
of  the  characters  equalizes  the  nastiness 
of  the  theme.  It  is  acceptable  to  Cynic 
and  to  Pollyanna. 

Perhaps  the  "pleasantest  taste"  in  all 
Bret  Harte  is  his  positive  inability  to 
censure  any  man  or  woman.  There  is 
never  a  prudish,  inhuman,  nauseating 
Man-Without-a-Country-nonsense  in 
Bret  Harte.  He  might  not  have  been 
able  to  tolerate  so  shallow  a  man  as 
Edward  Everett  Hale,  but  he  certainly 
would  not  have  sneered  at  him,  as  I  am 
doing  now. 

I  wondered  whether  he  would  sneer  at 
the  Twentieth  Century!  Passing  through 
California  today,  I  am  irked  and 
troubled.  Before  me,  always  before  me, 
I  see  the  enchantment  of  Bret  Harte's 
day.  An  old  abandoned  shack  in  the 
foothills,  the  remnant  of  a  garish  mission 
in  San  Mateo,  a  seacoast  mission,  will 
start  poignant  recollections. 

Still,  the  modern  boom-era  can  never 
obliterate  the  exquisitely  soft  poetry 
which  Bret  Harte  leaves  to  literature, 
a  poetry  which  only  the  verse  form 
seems  to  extinguish.  Even  his  poem  on 
the  mad  rone  tree  is  a  stilted  represent- 
ation of  that  rainbow-garmented  spirit  of 
the  woods  which  he  paints  into  the  back 
ground  of  his  fiction.  His  genius  is  too 
overflowing  to  be  fettered  in  metre.  He 
is  a  prose-poet,  dramatist,  novelist,  es- 
sayist all  in  one.  But  he  is  neither  Realist 
nor  Romanticist,  neither  Impressionist 
nor  Intellectualist.  He  is  a  lover  of 
humanity. 
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Pacific's  Diamond  Jubilee 


THE    CHILD    of    a    missionary 
Methodism,    nursed    to    maturity 
by    western    growth,    re-born    to 
youth  through  modern  advance,  the  Col- 
lege of  the  Pacific  celebrates  the  close  of 
seventy-five  years  of  educational   effort 
with  its  Diamond  Jubilee  celebration  on 
the  new  campus  at  Stockton,  June  13  to 
15. 

With  a  heritage  bequeathed  by  sturdy 
churchmen,  with  a  fluxing  stream  of 
student  youth,  with  a  renewed  goal  set 
ahead,  this  College,  the  oldest  west  of 
the  Rockies,  looks  back  over  three-  quar- 
ters of  a  century,  absorbed  in  the  present 
but  remembering  the  past  in  hopes  that 
traditions  will  prove  more  than  ghost 
memories. 

To  the  Stockton  campus,  redolent 
with  fresh  growing  things,  its  buildings 
still  bright  with  white  trowelled  mor- 
tar, will  come  the  youth  of  Pacific — 
both  aged  and  young.  Mary  Smith 
Brooke,  the  last  remaining  of  the  first 
graduating  class,  will  come.  Aged  youths 
from  student  days  in  the  '60's  and  '70's 
will  come.  Middle-aged — mature — adol- 
escent— all  will  come,  each  packing  his 
bundle  of  memories.  Musty  memories — 
mellowed  memories — precious  alone  to 
the  one  who  wrested  them  from  the 
granary  of  youth. 

And  the  tear  that  is  paid  as  tribute 
to  the  past  will,  for  the  moment,  be- 
come a  crystal  through  which  the  future 
is  seen.  And  people,  remembering,  will 
build  castles  hoping  that  others  who  go 
that  way  will  believe  in  the  past  and  in 
turn  garner  their  packet  of  life  marked 
"college  days"  from  more  spacious  halls, 
monuments  to  the  past  that  is  dead, 
symbols  of  hopes  unattained. 

There  will  be  a  pageant — the 
"Pageant  of  the  Pacific" — and  through 
its  scenes  facts  and  memories  will  be  re- 
vived. Its  recurrent  pictures  will  tell 
the  story  of  Pacific. 

How,  in  1848  when  the  news  of  gold 
in  California  was  firing  the  imaginations 
of  emigrants  with  greed  for  material 
wealth,  Isaac  Owen,  an  Indiana  minis- 
ter, caught  a  statesmanlike  vision  of  the 
future  of  the  West.  He  appealed  to  his 
church  and  was  commissioned  to  de- 
velop Methodism  in  the  West. 

There  followed  harrowing  travel,  day 
after  day  behind  stolid  oxen,  until  the 
Owen  family  arrived  in  California  only 
to  be  faced  with  fresh  hardships.  Finan- 
cial difficulties,  the  death  of  their  young- 
est child  .  .  .  Weary  months  passed 
while  Isaac  Owen  ministered  to  the 
spiritual  needs  of  the  settlers.  Feeling 
that  education  was  as  important  as  the 
founding  of  churches,  he  worked  untir- 


By  ISABEL  JOHN 

ingly  to  open  schools  and  bring  teachers 
from  the  Middle  West. 

His  efforts  toward  an  institution  of 
higher  learning  led  to  an  educational 
convention  in  San  Jose,  January  6  and 
7,  1851.  Plans  were  laid  before  the  state 
legislature  then  in  session  and  other  steps 
were  taken  toward  founding  a  university. 

Several  meetings  were  held  during  the 
coming  months  and  on  July  10,  1851, 
E.  H.  Sharp,  clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  California,  signed  the  charter  for  the 
California  Wesleyan  College — the  name 
being  changed  to  University  of  Pacific 
the  following  year. 

The  first  board  of  Trustees  included 
Rev.  Isaac  Owen,  D.  L.  Ross,  Rev.  S. 


David  A.  Dryden  and  A.  L.  S.  Bate- 
man — all  of  whom  had  been  active  in 
the  founding  of  the  institution. 

Rev.  S.  D.  Simonds  wes  elected  presi- 
dent and  Professor  E.  Bannister  secre- 
tary of  the  charter  Board  of  Trustees, 
but  Bannister  opened  the  primary  de- 
partment in  Santa  Clara  and  continued 
as  principal  of  the  preparatory  depart- 
ment until,  in  February,  1854,  M.  C. 
Briggs  was  elected  the  first  President  of 
the  University. 

Two  buildings  were  erected  at  a  cost 
of  $5,000  and  $12,000  respectively  for 
the  Female  Institute  in  Santa  Clara  and 
the  "male  department"  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  distant.  Though  men  and  women 
were  given  the  same  class  work,  they 
were  not  allowed  ot  attend  the  same 


The  neiu  Conservatory  building  on  the  Harriet  M.  Smith   Memorial   Campus   at  Stockton. 
It  houses  the   Watt   Memorial   Organ   and  Pacific's  Art    Theatre. 


D.  Simonds,  Hon.  C.  P.  Hester,  Dr. 
W.  Grove  Deal,  Rev.  William  Taylor 
(later  a  bishop)  F.  E.  Kellogg,  Rev. 
W.  J.  Brier,  Hon.  D.  O  Shattuck,  Cap- 
tain Joseph  Aram,  Dr.  J.  T.  McLean, 
Rev.  Elihu  Anthony,  Annis  Merrill,  Dr. 
Benjamin  Pierson,  Rev.  M.  C.  Briggs, 
Rev.  E.  Bannister,  J.  B.  Bond,  Rev. 
Wm.  Morrow,  James  Rogers,  Warner 
Oliver,  James  Corwine,  Charles  Maclay, 


classes  until  1869  when  the  institution 
moved  to  College  Park  near  San  Jose. 
A  regular  classical  course  was  given. 
Greek  and  Latin  were  emphasized  in 
this  four  year  course  which  included 
work  similar  to  that  offered  in  Eastern 
Universities  of  that  time.  The  degree 
of  B.  A.  was  conferred  upon  those  who 
completed  the  full  course  and,  for  a 
number  of  years,  students  not  caring  to 
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study  the  ancient  languages  were  given 
tlic  degree  of  B.  S. 

The  course  in  the  Female  Department 
extended  over  three  years,  resulting  in  a 
diploma  and  the  degree  of  Mistress  of 
Science,  comparable  to  the  B.  S.  degree 
given  the  men. 

The  first  regular  graduation  occurred 
in  1858  when  President  Gibbons  con- 
ferred baccalaureate  degrees  on  five 
young  men  and  the  Female  Institute 
graduated  five  young  women. 

T\N  SEPTEMBER  28,  1858,  the 
'  Board  of  Trustees  adopted  resolu- 
tions establishing  a  Medical  Department 
in  San  Francisco.  This  was  the  first  reg- 
ular course  in  medicine  on  the  Pacific 
(.'oast  and  in  the  twelve  years  before  it 
was  reorganized  as  the  Cooper  Medical 
College,  now  part  of  Stanford  Univer- 
sity, forty-four  students  were  granted 
an  M.  D.  degree. 

Financial  troubles  beset  the  institu- 
tion. In  1866  about  435  acres  of  the 
Stockton  Rancho,  lying  between  Santa 
Clara  and  San  Jose,  were  purchased  for 
approximately  $72,000.  The  larger  part 
of  this  was  subdivided  into  blocks  and 
lots  and  sold  to  help  finance  the  Univer- 
sity. The  heart  of  this  tract  was  re- 
served for  a  campus  and,  in  1871,  West 
Hall  was  completed  at  a  cost  of  over 
$30,000  and  the  University  moved  to 
College  Park  where  it  remained  until 
1924  when  it  was  removed  to  the  Har- 
riet M.  Smith  Memorial  Campus  at 
Stockton. 

The  College  Park  campus  was  beau- 
tified with  trees  and  lawns  and  within 
the  following  years  the  eighteen  acres 
were  dotted  with  five  main  buildings 
and  the  Jacks-Goodall  Observatory. 

But  this  was  not  accomplished  with- 
out many  a  sacrifice.  Witness  the  mo- 
tion adopted  by  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
June  6,  1871: 

"Resolved  that  we  elect  a  President 
of  the  University  to  conduct  the  Insti- 
tution for  the  academic  year  next  ensu- 
ing, to  meet  all  of  the  expenses  out  of 
his  own  funds,  paying  taxes  on  building 
and  campus  and  keeping  the  property  in- 
sured to  the  present  amount  of  policies, 
and  to  conduct  the  institution  without 
subjecting  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  any 
expense  whatsoever." 

Dr.  Thomas  H.  Sinex  took  up  the 
challenge  and  carried  on  the  work  until 
Dr.  A.  S.  Gibbons  returned  to  the  pres- 
ident's chair.  Methodist  friends  sub- 
scribed about  $45,000  and  not  long  aft- 
erwards $40,000  was  realized  from  the 
auction  sale  of  College  Park  lots. 

In  1877  Dr.  C.  C.  Stratton  became 
president  and  for  ten  years  administered 
the  affairs  of  the  University.  This  period 
was  called  the  Golden  Age  for  it  marked 
the  most  colorful  years  of  the  early 


West   Hall  on   the    College  Park   Campus.     Until   it    burned   in    1914,    it   iuas   the   scene    of 
classroom,    fraternal    and   social    incidents   that    form    a    colorful    part    of    Pacific's    history 


growth.  Regular  professorships  increas- 
ed from  six  to  ten.  The  student  body 
grew  from  166  to  423.  There  were  197 
degrees  conferred  during  that  decade. 
Departments  of  Art,  Music,  Elocution, 
Education  and  Law  were  added  to  the 
existing  Collegiate,  Preparatory  and 
Commercial  departments.  All  indebted- 
ness was  wiped  out,  the  Consevatory  and 
two  other  buildings  were  erected. 

After  Stratton's  resignation  and  the 
election  of  Dr.  A.  C.  Hirst  in  1887  an 
unfortunate  chain  of  circumstances  pre- 
cipitated another  critical  period.  Differ- 
ences on  the  question  of  student  discip- 
line jeopardized  the  very  existence  of 
the  University  and  resulted  in  the  resig- 
nation of  four  of  the  most  popular  pro- 
fessors, T.  C.  George,  Chas.  E.  Cox, 
W.  W.  Thoburn  and  D.  A.  Hayes,  and 
the  transfer  of  the  entire  senior  class 
from  Pacific  to  the  newly  opened  Stan- 
ford University. 

But  the  tenacious  spirit  of  Pacific 
weathered  the  storm  and,  through  the 
presidencies  of  Isaac  Crook,  W.  C.  Saw- 
yer, J.  N.  Beard,  Eli  McClish  and  Wil- 
liam W.  Guth,  the  Institution  slowly 
righted  itself  and  worked  back  towards 
its  former  standing. 

Meanwhile  Napa  college  had  sprung 
up  in  the  North.  The  Napa  Collegiate 
Institute  had  been  formed  in  1870  and 
by  1885,  when  it  became  Napa  College, 
it  was  practically  duplicating  the  work 
offered  at  Pacific.  Both  colleges  were 
under  the  general  direction  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  conference  and, 
when  financial  difficulties  arose,  it  was 
decided  wisest  to  combine  the  colleges. 


Unification  was  started  in  1892  and  by 
1896  Napa  College  had  been  dissolved, 
its  alumni  credited  as  alumni  of  Pacific 
and  all  efforts  were  concentrated  in  the 
San  Jose  institution. 

The  years  went  by.  The  University 
of  California  and  Stanford  University 
overshadowed  the  smaller  college  but 
still  the  ideals  of  the  founder,  the  staunch 
Father  Owen,  prevailed  and  Pacific  con- 
tinued its  work,  giving  personal  atten- 
tion to  the  individual  students,  endeavor- 
ing to  give  more  than  class-room  instruc- 
tion, trying  to  help  the  California  youth 
to  productive  evaluations  of  life. 

In  1911,  feeling  that  it  was  better  to 
limit  the  work  to  that  of  strictly  col- 
lege grade,  the  name  was  changed  to 
College  of  the  Pacific. 

With  the  arrival  of  Dr.  John  L.  Sea- 
ton,  in  1914,  there  came  a  new  financial 
era.  The  College  debt  was  removed  in 
the  face  of  two  disheartening  fires  and 
other  difficulties. 

War  was  declared.  The  men  flocked 
to  army  camps  and  training  barracks. 
The  Student  Army  Training  Corps 
was  established  on  the  campus.  Student 
life  was  interrupted  and  changed. 

Peace  was  declared.  With  a  shiver  of 
reality  the  feverish  excitement  was 
checked  and  more  normal  living  took 
the  place  of  the  pageantry  of  masks  and 
finely  spun  tension  of  heroic  ideas. 

Dr.  Tully  C.  Knoles  was  brought 
from  the  University  of  California  to  be 
president  of  Pacific  when  Dr.  Seaton 
went  to  wider  administrative  activities. 
With  students  returning  full  of  post- 
war enthusiasms — with  a  constituency 
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awakened  to  the  opportunities  open  to 
the  smaller  college  not  yet  burdened  by 
the  pressing  mass  of  students  then  begin- 
ning to  weight  the  state  University,  Dr. 
Knoles  found  himself  confronted  with 
a  malleable  student-body  and  a  respon- 
sive church  conference. 

Then  came  the  vision  of  expansion — 
the  possibility  of  removal  from  College 
Park. 

Grueling  years  were  those.  Hard 
years,  striving  years.  Years  that  gave 
way,  each  to  another  as  tense  and  trying. 
There  was  the  Crusade  with  all  its 
modern  drama,  the  amalgamation  of  an 
endowment  of  a  million  and  a  half  for 
Pacific.  The  staunch  cooperation  given 
by  the  finance  department  of  the  Metho- 
dist Board  of  Education.  The  response 
of  Stockton — a  community  eager  for  the 
things  that  Pacific  would  bring  to  her 
city.  The  gifts  of  the  land,  the  pledged 
money.  All  crowded  into  the  hectic 
days  whose  labor  was  the  price  of  Paci- 
fic's re-birth. 

Gifts  were  brought  to  Pacific.  Fol- 
lowing the  Rockefeller  Foundation  gift 
that  formed  the  nucleus  for  the  million 
and  a  half  endowment  campaign,  there 
came  the  gift  of  the  land  for  the  Har- 
riet M.  Smith  Memorial  campus  from 
the  Smith  heirs  in  memory  of  their 
mother. 

Recently  ground  was  broken  for  the 
West  Memorial  Infirmary,  the  gift  of 
Mrs.  Charles  M.  Jackson  in  memory  of 
her  father  and  mother,  George  and 
Ellen  K.  West,  and  her  brother,  Frank 
Allen  West. 

And  the  Diamond  Jubilee  celebra- 
tion will  witness  the  completed  gate  to 
the  campus,  the  gift  of  Miss  Nellie  E. 
Smith  in  memory  of  her  mother,  Mrs. 
Harriet  M.  Smith. 

The  Watt  Memorial  organ,  whose 
donor,  the  late  Rollo  V.  Watt,  proved 
himself  such  a  true  friend  of  Pacific, 
will  give  a  sonorous  echo  of  the  sorrow 
caused  by  the  recent  death  of  that  man 
who  time  and  again  personally  spon- 
sored new  plans  and  new  development 
for  the  college. 

Those  years  of  effort  are  already  re- 
paid in  a  measure  by  the  influx  of  stu- 
dents and  the  response  of  recognition. 
The  student  body  has  doubled  in  num- 
bers. Fifth  year  work  has  been  added 
and  the  education  department  accred- 
ited by  the  state  to  issue  recommenda- 
tions for  teachers'  credentials  of  all 
grades. 

A  College  of  Engineering  has  been 
developed.  The  conservatory  of  Music, 
Art  and  Dramatics  has  obtained  recog- 
nition for  its  splendid  work.  Pacific's 
Art  Theatre  has  won  a  place  in  West- 
ern amateur  dramatics.  Athletics  have 
won  recognition  with  victories  in  foot- 
ball, basketball  and  track. 


Truly  the  signs  point  to  an  age  of 
development  approached  only  by  the 
Golden  Age  of  President  Stratton's  ad- 
ministration forty  years  ago.  Perhaps 
this  is  the  dawn  of  a  Diamond  Age. 

These  facts  and  evidences  of  growth, 
from  the  first  hopes  of  Father  Owen  to 
the  present  visions  of  the  future  Pa- 
cific, will  be  brought  to  mind  by  the 
"Pageant  of  the  Pacific,"  Tuesday  eve- 
ning of  Commencement  Week. 

But  as  alumni  and  former  students 
gather  on  the  campus — beginning  Sat- 
urday evening  with  the  conservatory 
concert  and  continuing  through  the  con- 
ferring of  degrees  on  Wednesday — it 
will  not  be  these  things  that  are  dis- 
cussed. The  glimpses  of  the  past  and 
prophecies  of  the  future  given  by  the 
Pageant  will  be  but  the  picture  frames 
through  which  each  sees  the  Pacific  he 
knew  in  student  days. 

Mrs.   Brooke  will  tell  of  the   ribbon 


trimmed  tarleton  frocks  the  girls  used 
that  first  graduation  day. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hanson  and  the  few 
other  representatives  of  the  days  before 
the  University  moved  to  College  Park 
will  tell  of  the  happenings  in  the  "big 
brick  building."  They  will  tell  of  the 
morning  when  the  Santa  Clara  resi- 
dents woke  to  find  a  bewildered  donkey 
hitched  to  his  cart  on  the  roof  of  that 
building,  mournfully  resigned  to  the  fate 
imposed  by  the  prankish  students  of  the 
late  sixties. 

In  the  society  halls  there  will  be  talk 
of  traditions.  Archanians  will  discuss 
the  heritage  that  is  theirs  as  the  first 
men's  literary  society  in  the  first  col- 
lege west  of  the  Rockies. 

Rhizomia  will  swell  with  pride  to  re- 
call the  time  when  a  small  group  of 
students  pledged  loyalty  to  the  Union 
flag  in  spite  of  the -Southern  sentiment 

(Continued  on  Page   199) 


Breaking    ground    on    the    Harriet    M.    Smith    Memorial    Campus.     Dr.     Tally    C.    Knoles, 
President  of  the  College  of  the  Pacific,  and  C.  N.  Harrold  are  in  the  foreground. 
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Hoback,  Robinson  and  Rezner 


IN  THE  final  year  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  while  at  least  the  shadow 
of  our  passing  western  frontier  was 
dimly  visible,  the  writer  of  this  article 
was  hunting  big  game  jn  northwestern 
Wyoming  in  the  basin  of  Hoback's  or 
Fall  river,  an  eastern  tributary  of  the 
South  Fork  of  the  Snake. 

The  proper  name  attributed  to  this 
river  aroused  the  writer's  curiosity  and 
awakened  a  desire  on  his  part  to  learn, 
if  possible,  the  history  of  the  man  whose 
name  it  bore.  Subsequent  intermittent 
researches  have  elicited  information  re- 
garding the  activities  of  an  early  and 
somewhat  obscure  frontiersman,  John 
Hoback,  who,  nevertheless,  as  a  path- 
finder played  an  important  part  in  the 
initial  exploration  of  our  West.  In  this 
day  of  appreciation  of  our  pioneers, 
when  memorials  are  being  erected  to 
them  in  many  of  our  States,  his  story 
may  be  worth  relating  in  as  connected 
a  narrative  as  the  historical  evidence 
will  permit. 

In  order  to  acquire  a  fitting  perspec- 
tive for  our  story,  we  should  note  sev- 
eral facts.  St.  Louis  had  become  the 
emporium  of  the  western  fur  trade.  The 
Lewis  and  Clark  expedition  had  re- 
turned there  in  1806  from  its  memor- 
able journey  across  the  continent  with 
glowing  accounts  of  the  amazing  possi- 
bilities for  the  trapping  of  beaver  on  the 
upper  Missouri  waters,  while  admitting 
the  dangers  of  attacks  from  hostile  In- 
dian tribes.  The  disappointing  and  some- 
what disastrous  expedition  of  the  St. 
Louis  Missouri  Fur  Company  had  gone 
to  the  three  forks  of  the  Missouri  in 
1809-1810  and  in  the  summer  of  1810 
had  been  driven  out  by  the  Blackfeet 
Indians  and  grizzly  bears.  Some  of  the 
personnel  had  returned  to  the  settle- 
ments via  the  Missouri,  but  the  majority 
of  the  outfit  had  elected  to  remain  with 
Major  Andrew  Henry,  one  of  the  com- 
pany's partners,  and  with  him  to  cross 
the  mountains  in  search  of  new  trap- 
ping grounds,  which  might  be  free  from 
the  Blackfoot  peril.  Of  those  who  com- 
posed Major  Henry's  party,  the  names 
are  known  of  nine.  Three  of  these  were 
Hauberk  or  Hoback,  Robinson  and 
Reasoner  or  Rezner,  of  whom  more 
anon. 

Major  Henry's  party  had  abandoned 
the  post  at  the  three  forks  of  the  Mis- 
souri in  the  autumn  of  1810  and  trav- 
velling  southerly  had  crossed  the  Conti- 
nental Divide  near  the  sources  of  the 
Yellowstone  river  and  had  located  on 
the  North  Fork  of  the  Snake  river,  to 
this  day  known  as  the  Henry  Fork. 
They  had  built  several  log  houses,  as  a 
temporary  post  near  where  the  present- 
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village  of  Egin,  Idaho,  is  situated.  This 
was  the  first  trading  post  built  on  the 
waters  of  the  Columbia  river  or  west  of 
the  Continental  Divide. 

The  winter  of  1810-1811  had  been 
severe  and  the  party  suffered  much  for 
lack  of  subsistence,  although  they  had 
secured  about  forty  packs  of  beaver. 
For  some  months  they  had  been  com- 
pelled to  live  mainly  on  the  flesh  of 
their  horses.  By  the  spring  of  1811  they 
could  no  longer  be  held  together  and 
had  separated  into  groups,  setting  out 
independently  in  various  directions. 
Most  of  these  hardy  adventurers  had 
found  their  way  back,  either  to  the 
States  or  to  the  Spanish  settlements  via 
the  Rio  Grande.  Major  Henry  himself 
was  returning  to  St.  Louis  by  way  of 
the  Missouri. 

While  the  foregoing  events  had  been 
transpiring,  Mr.  John  Jacob  Astor,  of 
New  York,  had  formed  the  Pacific  Fur 
Company  on  the  23rd  of  June,  1810 
and  had  placed  Mr.  Wilson  Price 
Hunt,  of  Trenton,  N.  J.  in  charge  of 
its  overland  Astorian  expedition  which 
had  set  out  from  Montreal  in  July, 
1810.  Mr.  Hunt  's  party  had  travelled 
by  way  of  Mackinaw,  had  arrived  in 
St.  Louis  on  September  3rd,  1810  and 
had  passed  the  winter  of  1810-11  on  the 
Missouri  near  the  mouth  of  the  Nodawa 
river,  about  ten  miles  northwest  of  the 
present  site  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo.  On 
April  22,  1811,  Mr.  Hunt  and  his 
"Overlanders,"  comprising  some  sixty 
persons,  had  continued  on  up  the  Mis- 
souri. The  expedition  had  encamped  for 
the  night  of  May  25-26  some  distance 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Niobrara  river, 
in  the  present  Knox  County,  Nebraska. 
The  next  morning  as  they  were  break- 
fasting on  the  bank  of  the  Missouri, 
two  canoes  were  observed  descending 
along  the  further  shore.  A  spy-glass  re- 
vealed the  fact  that  the  occupants  were 
white  men,  two  in  one  of  the  canoes  and 
one  in  the  other.  Their  attention  was 
attracted  by  the  discharge  of  a  gun  and 
they  immediately  crossed  the  river  to  the 
camp.  The  canoeists  proved  to  be  the 
three  hunters  aforementioned,  John  Ho- 
back, Edward  Robinson  and  Jacob  Rez- 
ner, from  Kentucky.  Robinson  was  six- 
ty-five years  old  and  a  veteran  frontiers- 
man. He  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  in 
Kentucky  and  had  engaged  in  many  of 
the  Indian  fights  on  "the  dark  and  bloody 
ground,"  an  appellation  for  long  syn- 
onymous with  the  name  of  Kentucky. 
He  had  been  scalped  in  one  of  these 
encounters  and  he  still  wore  a  handker- 
chief bound  to  his  head  to  protect  it. 


These  three  hardy  adventurers  were  now 
returning  from  Henry's  post  to  their 
families  and  comfortable  homes  which 
they  had  left  in  Kentucky.  They  had 
imagined  that  they  were  tired  of  the 
hunter's  life,  but  when  they  saw  the 
Overlanders'  numerous  and  well 
equipped  party,  thoughts  of  families  and 
old  Kentucky  homes  were  dispelled  ;  they 
cast  their  canoes  adrift  and  gladly  joined 
the  expedition,  on  similar  terms  with 
some  of  the  other  hunters  and  trappers. 
The  company  was  to  outfit  them,  to 
keep  them  supplied  with  the  proper 
stores  and  equipment  and  they  were  to 
turn  over  to  the  company  one-half  of 
whatever  fur  they  might  procure. 

The  addition  to  the  party  of  these 
three  well  seasoned  hunters  was  extreme- 
ly acceptable  and  the  knowledge  of  the 
country  to  be  traversed  which  they  had 
acquired  was  most  important  and  was 
the  subject  of  anxious  inquiry.  In  fact 
the  information  obtained  from  them  in- 
duced Mr.  Hunt  to  change  his  original 
plans,  which  had  been  to  ascend  the 
Missouri  to  the  mouth  of  the  Yellow- 
stone and  there  begin  his  land  journey. 
He  now  decided  to  leave  the  Missouri 
at  the  Aricara  (or  Rickaree)  villages 
which  were  some  ten  miles  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Grand  river  (Corson 
County,  South  Dakota,)  and  1325  miles 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri.  By 
so  doing  and  taking  a  more  southerly 
route  than  he  had  intended  the  party 
would  pass  through  fine  game  country 
and  would  be  less  subject  to  Blackfoot 
attacks.  After  reflection  and  consulta- 
tion with  his  co-partners  Mr.  Hunt  de- 
termined to  follow  the  route  suggested 
by  Hoback,  Robinson  and  Rezner  and 
they  agreed  to  guide  the  expedition  over 
it. 

At  the  Aricara  villages  Mr.  Hunt 
obtained  eighty-two  horses,  organized 
his  overland  journey  and  set  out  on  his 
land  march  on  July  18,  1811.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  his  was  the  second 
party  of  white  men  to  cross  the  conti- 
nent within  the  territory  of  the  present 
United  States,  the  Lewis  and  Clark  ex- 
pedition having  been  the  first.  The 
Overlanders  crossed  the  present  states 
of  South  Dakota  and  parts  of  Montana 
and  Wyoming  by  way  of  the  Grand, 
Little  Missouri,  Powder,  Big  Horn  and 
Wind  rivers.  On  September  15,  1811, 
from  the  summit  of  Union  Pass  at  the 
head  of  Wind  river  and  on  the  conti- 
nental Divide,  Hoback,  Robinson  and 
Rezner  pointed  out  the  Three  Tetons 
some  sixty  miles  to  the  westward.  These 
remarkably  beautiful  peaks  were  familiar 
landmarks  to  the  guides,  but  the  rest  of 
(Continued  on  Page  194) 
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OUR    motion    picture    producers    an- 
nounce    their     nineteen-twenty-six 
production  program  will  be  three  quar- 
ters comedy.  Amen. 


IIFE,  Judge,  The  American  Mercury 
1  and  others  of  smaller  repute  in  the 
magazine  world  have  suffered  suppres- 
sion of  recent  issues.  God  bless  the  vari- 
ous holy  societies  who  are  responsible  for 
this.  They  increase  the  subscription 
lists  of  our  likeable  magazines,  allow 
editors  a  dramatic  gesture  and  eventu- 
ally manage,  through  constant  surveil- 
lance a  reduction  in  the  ranks  of  Bab- 
bits. 


TI/TR.  GEORGE  BERNARD  SHAW 
grants  for  the  first  time  an  Inter- 
national News  Reel  interview.  In  pic- 
ture houses  throughout  the  country  the 
important  vegetarian  is  seen  seated  and 
smiling,  standing  and  smiling,  writing 
and  smiling.  The  conclusion  of  a  brief 
message  to  his  friends  over  the  earth 
runs  something  like  this:  "So  think 
kindly  of  me.  I  have  merely  tried  to 
amuse  and  instruct  .  .  .  the  dentist  who 
clears  away  your  decay  and  puts  in  gold 
is  not  to  be  blamed  if  he  hurts  you.  And 
if  you  have  permitted  the  decay  through 
carelessness  perhaps  you  deserve  a  little 
pain  .  .  .  Think  kindly  of  your  friend, 
George  Bernard  Shaw." 

We  have  read  many  things.  Per- 
haps one  of  the  most  remembered 
was  a  paper  by  G.  B.  S.,  written  in 
1908,  wherein  a  thorough  and  bitter  de- 
nunciation of  the  Motion  pictures  was 
given  the  reading  public  along  with  a 
loud,  blaring  defy  to  his  critic.  Mr. 
Shaw  at  the  time  proudly  set  himself 
apart  from  what  has  become  a  massive 
industry  and  a  definite  art.  And  if  our 
memory  does  not  fail  it  was  this 
man  Shaw  who  scoffed  at  death,  derided 
doctors  and  purchased  busts  of  Shakes- 
peare and  Wagner  as  Book-case  end 
pieces  for  Rodin's  excellent  bust  of 
himself. 

Only  brave  men  can  swallow  pride. 
Mr.  Shaw,  who  will  die  within  seven 
years,  will,  before  they  lapse,  swallow 
much  more. 


June,  192b 


The  Free  Market 

DONALD  O'DONALD 

TO  RELIEVE  the  monotony  of  a 
rather  frore  existence,  Mr.  Henry 
Morton  Robinson  sends  us  his  May 
number  of  Contemporary  Verse.  After 
filling  up  on  his  contributors,  (those 
excellent  poets  who  are  always  in  good 
taste,  who  are  always  necessary  after 
having  once  read  them,)  very  much  in 
the  manner  a  desert  traveller  absorbs 
sweet  spring  water,  we  turn  to  the  book 
reviews  and  gloat.  If,  due  to  some  ink 
famine  or  the  like  every  magazine  and 
paper  in  the  country  were  to  suddenly 
stop  printing  with  the  exception  of 
Henry  Robinson's  Contemporary  Verse 
book  review  section,  we  should  not  find 
it  in  us  to  regret  or  complain.  There 
is  an  all-satisfaction  in  the  reviews;  they 
are  quietly  certain,  polished  and  simple 
and  delightfully  sincere.  This  is  not  an 
advertisement,  so  do  get  a  copy  of 
Henry's  magazine  and  fill  that  void.  Ex- 
cerpts from  the  April  number: 

Mabel  Simpson's  "EPITAPH" 

Cry  over  me  O  winter  wind, 
Trample  the  blackened  crust! 
Drive  down  your  iron  foot  and  find 
My  undefeated  dust. 

Stab  still  with  sleet,  rend  still  with  rain, 

Uproot  my  narrow  bed! 

You  cannot  awaken  me  again, 

I  am  dead!   I  am  dead! 

From   Marshall   W.   Schact's  group, 
"When  I  was  a  child" : 

In  the  land  where  the  Chinamen  grow 
Do  they  have  snow? 
And  do  they  wag  their  pigtails 
When  they  want  to  say  no? 

I  want  to  go 

Where  the  chinamen  grow. 

Let's  dig  faster,  Jo. 

You  can  reach  H.  M.  R.  at  Station 
H.,  Box  38,  New  York  City.  Don't 
mention  the  Overland. 


/|NCE  upon  a  time  there  was  a  young 
^  writer  who  travelled  about  a  limited 
circle  and  spoke  glowingly  of  his  liter- 
ary ability,  of  his  future,  of  the  great 
novel  he  would  one  day  write  and,  most 
impressively,  of  the  famous  figure  he 
would  be  in  ten  years  time.  When  ten 


years  had  gone  he  was  the  country's 
greatest  novelist,  had  written  the  Great 
American  Novel  three  successive  seasons 
and  had  retired  to  enjoy  the  massive 
fortune  his  books  vearlv  brought  in 


T^HERE  is  green  stuff  growing  on  the 
*-  hills ;  the  bright-eyed  squirrel  and  the 
fear-crazed  owl,  the  nervous  blue-jay 
and  the  red-coated  fox,  all  of  them  are 
out  over  the  hills,  slipping  and  running 
and  flying  over  the  hills.  And  among 
them  move  the  hikers,  the  pale-faced 
boys  and  girls  from  the  city,  their  bright 
eyes  and  quick  feet  moving  up  the  trails, 
shouting  and  laughing  and  trying  very 
hard  with  legs  that  are  new  to  the  task 
to  climb  the  brown  road's  back.  They 
are  dressed  in  tweeds  and  khaki,  golf 
stockings  and  leggings,  caps  and  hats 
and  small  jersey  skull-caps  that  are  col- 
ored brightly;  and  on  their  backs  are 
kit-bags  bulging  with  pots  and  pans  and 
fruit  and,  here  and  there,  with  grey 
wool  blankets.  Over  the  hills,  like 
brightly  colored  ants  they  move;  laugh- 
ing girls  and  boasting  boys  with  eyes  that 
are  a  little  awed  with  the  majesty  of  the 
woods  and  solemn  laughter  of  the 
streams. 

And  they  will  return  in  the  green  of 
twilight,  weary  and  sun-burned;  but 
still  laughing  and  still  very  happy.  The 
girls  will  have  been  kissed  and  down 
through  the  blue  shadows  with  their 
green  fringes  they  will  walk  with  strong 
young  arms  about  them  and  with  mem- 
ories of  a  day  filled  with  quiet  and 
warmth.  Back  they  will  come,  the  last 
sun  lighting  and  bronzing  their  faces, 
with  the  cooling  winds  tip-toeing  across 
their  hair  and  with  something  of  the 
simplicity  and  the  silence  of  the  wood- 
lands they  leave  will  they  return  to  their 
rooms  in  the  city.  And  they  will  remem- 
ber the  day  long  after  much  else  is  for- 
gotten; they  will  remember  the  green 
of  the  wild  lilac  tree,  the  deer's-eye 
brown  of  the  pine  bark,  the  blue  grass 
and  the  wild  clover  and  the  small  ani- 
mals that  hurried  up  a  tree's  limb  as 
they  passed.  They  will  remember  the 
sweetness  of  quiet  and  the  strange  dear- 
ness  of  companionship.  And  if  it  is  word- 
less— it  will  be  none  the  less  permanently 
in  their  hearts.  It  has  been  good  for 
them  to  go;  good  for  them  to  feel  and 
drink  the  starched  air  and  the  sweetness 
of  the  little  valley  waters  that  run  to 
the  sea.  They  will  have  been  made 
greater  and  their  lives  will  bear  so  much 
more  strength  from  their  contact  with 
the  hills  .  . 


June,  1926 
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Rhymes  and  Reactions 


I    HAVE    just    been    reading,    in    his 
book    entitled    "Forty    Immortals," 
the  poems  of  that  flaming  soul,  Benja- 
min De  Casseres. 

I  say  "poems"  deliberately,  for  if 
imagination  be  the  very  heart  and  magic 
of  poetry,  in  few  places  may  it  be 
found  in  more  gorgeous  abundance  than 
in  these  forty  essays.  De  Casseres  is  at 
once  a  high-power  microscope,  giving 
access  to  the  pits  of  psychic  mystery,  and 
a  gigantic  searchlight,  sweeping  with  its 
fan-ray  the  outermost  walls  of  the  cos- 
mos. In  his  terrific  lines  are  all  that 
man  knows  and  most  of  what  he  has 
imagined.  In  these  pages,  Wisdom 
passes  out  into  the  night  of  the  un- 
known, and  Science  is  a  firefly,  spark- 
ing fitfully  in  the  tomb  we  call  the 
universe. 

But  first  of  all  and  above  all,  he  is 
a  poet,  and  his  paragraphs  prove,  more 
conclusively  than  any  others  that  I  have 
read,  the  dividing  line  between  prose 
and  poetry.  The  form  may  deceive  the 
eye,  but  never  the  sensitized  brain.  Let 
me  adduce  for  example  a  passage  from 
his  magnificent  summingup  of  that  mas- 
ter-mind, Benedict  de  Spinoza,  setting 
it  to  lines  of  free-verse,  though  indeed 
but  little  free-verse  has  this  sinewy  sup- 
pleness of  rythm. 

His    brain   was    the    caravansary   of   the 

Infinite. 

It  was  the  Mecca  of  all  pilgrim  thoughts 
From  strange  cities. 
All  streams,  springs,  brooks  came  to  that 

ocean 

To  be  absorbed  and  eternized. 
All  facts  came  there  to  be  sublimated. 
All  emotions  and  griefs 
Sought  the  transports   of  euthanasia  In 

that  temple. 
To  him  Isis  unveiled, 
And  the  breasts  of  Aphrodite 
Rang  hollow  against  his  knuckles, 
And  Medusa  crumbled  at  his  gaze 
And    the    Eumenides    turned    to    pallid 

statues. 

That  is  but  a  brief  quotation.  Think 
of  a  volume  of  three  hundred  and  seventy 
pages  literally  packed  with  such  sub- 
limities! I  am  not  even  quoting  him  at 
his  best.  Here  are  apocalyptic  trumpet- 
notes,  the  roll  call  of  the  Titans,  the 
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thunder  of  unknown  seas  on  the  cliffs 
of  the  brain's  Ultima  Thule.  His  lines 
gleam  hues  that  are  not  in  the  spectrum, 
and  with  a  mind  as  keen  and  radiant  as 
the  spear-head  of  Achilles,  he  lays  bare 
with  a  crystal  scalpel  the  soul-stuff  of 
our  Lords  of  Wonder  from  Shakespeare 
to  Nietzsche.  Here  are  no  "red  wine  and 
pleasant  bread,"  but  rather  heaped  gems 
that  have  gathered  dews  of  absinthe  and 
venom — jewels  cut  by  sick  souls  and  sick 
bodies. 

De  Casseres  is  supremely  our  greatest 
epigrammatist.  No  such  blinding  bril- 
liance ever  before  went  from  brain  to 
paper.  The  paragraphs  fairly  seethe 
with  beauty  and  truth,  terrible  though 
both  may  be,  and  in  writing  his  esti- 
mate of  Marinetti  he  has  really  de- 
scribed his  own  work,  saying:  "Meta- 
phors and  similes  lash  our  brains  like 
hailstones,  pounding  us,  blinding  us, 
beating  us  to  formless  pulp  of  aesthetic 
ecstasy.  One  thinks  of  Hugo,  Blake,  the 
Apocalypse  and  Nietzsche's  "Zarathus- 
tra."  It  is  like  an  earthquake  in  a  con- 
stellation, a  fall  of  millions  of  stars  from 
the  poles  of  the  heavens  toward  the 
earth,  a  display  of  fireworks  organized 
in  Mars  for  the  pleasure  of  those  who 
live  on  Venus;  a  great  nymphaleptic 
orgy  of  sumptuous  sonorities!" 

I  often  wonder  what  the  mouse-grey 
school  of  literature  will  think  of  this 
Play  Boy  of  the  Cosmos. 

So  much  for  the  splendor  for  his  art. 
For  some  of  his  enthusiasms  I  have  less 
admiration.  His  prostration  before  the 
shrine  of  Maeterlink  is  a  sheerer  one 
than  the  Belgian  swami  merits,  nor  can 
I  share  his  fervors  as  to  the  vastness  of 
the  imagination  of  that  Sears-Roebuck 
seer,  Whitman.  De  Casseres  himself  has 
an  imagination  of  far  greater  scope. 

I  think,  too,  that  his  invective  against 
Reason  is  regrettable,  in  this  age  that 
wallows  in  the  slime-pits  of  mysticism. 
It  is  true  that  he  gives  so  wide  an  inter- 
pretation to  the  term  that  it  might  em- 
brace all  but  the  rankest  of  materialists; 
and  yet  I  would  see  him  more  chary  of 
praise  to  the  Mad  Mullahs  to  whom  the 


reply  is  "Perhaps,"  and  to  the  sages 
whose  sustenance  is  the  echo  of  their  own 
vain  voices.  I  would  see  him  less  toler- 
ant of  the  henidical  nonsense  with  which 
weak  souls  flatter  themselves. 

It  is  its  beauty,  not  its  wisdom,  that 
will  make  "Forty  Immortals"  immortal. 
In  an  age  too  precocious  for  play  and 
too  cynical  for  pure  beauty,  De  Casseres 
has  dared  to  give  full  rein  to  his  imagi- 
nation and  ventured  into  the  realm  of 
sublimities.  Nor  is  it  the  adventuring 
of  a  neophyte,  for  he  can  meet  the  de- 
votees of  ugliness  on  their  own  ground, 
and,  his  pen  lifted  as  a  wand  against  the 
mirage  of  Time,  turn  as  easily  as  they 
its  apples  of  Sodom  to  the  dust  from 
which  Time  has  arisen.  He  is  at  once 
child  and  sage,  Ariel  and  Mephisto- 
pheles,  and  my  notion  that  he  takes  too 
seriously  the  froth  and  flatulence  of 
mysticism  may  be  itself  a  delusion.  His 
is  a  wisdom  that  never  tells  all  it  sur- 
mises. 


INSINCERITIES 

I  said  to  the  Muse: 

"You  are  but  a  phantom!" 

She  only  crowned  herself  with  fire-thorn 

And  danced  on  five  dew  drops. 

So  small  he  was,  so  busy, 

And  what  a  voice 

To  tell  of  his  importance! 

I  said,  having  listened: 

"Yes — a  Ford  with  a  fog-horn. 

The  Sphinx  is  stone, 

But  its  ghost,  last  night, 

Came  to  me  and  said: 

"In  Elysium 

No  one  knows  anything, 

And  Plato,  there, 

Is  joyous  as  a  puppy." 

A  human  sheep, 

His  face  and  his   life  said, 

"Baa!" 

He  essayed  literature, 
But  the   printed  word  said, 

"Ba-a-a!" 

He  turned  to  music, 
But  the  strings  of  the  violin, 
Being  of  sheep-gut, 
Still  cried,  "Ba-a-a-a!" 
Now,  from  a  fashionable  pulpit, 
He  moves  feminine  hearts  to  tears 
With   his  delicate  "Ba-a-a-a-a-a-!" 
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Bits  of  Verse 


June,   1920 


ERE  I  GROW  OLD 

FAIN  would  I  never  feel  my  blood 
Grow  chill  and  cold: 
Better  it  be  like  lava-flood 

From  crater  rolled. 
Then  let  me  die  whilst  I  am  young, 
Whilst  yet  my  praises  may  be  sung — 
Ere  I  grow  old. 

What  pleasures  wait  on  palsied  age 

When  hairs  grow  gray? — 
The  sullen  wish  that  off  life's  stage 

We  take  our  way; 
Let,  then,  my  soul  wing  softly  out 
And  leave  no  anxious  ones  in  doubt 

Lest  long  I  stay. 

Few  glints  of  gold  life's  dross  may  hold 

To  glad  our  sight; 
Joy's  blossoms  for  an  hour  unfold — 

Then  all  is  blight. 

Choose,  then,  that  soft,  unbroken  rest 
Where    troubled    dreams    vex    not    the 
breast — 

Death's  dreamless  night. 

—Noah  F.  Whitaker. 


THE  SIGNS  OF  SPRING 

WIND — songs;  the  drip  of  silver  rain; 
Flash   of  a  bluebird's   wing. 
Sun-gold;  the  gold  of  buttercups — 
Know  you  the  signs  of  spring? 

Young   dreams — the    world    has    need   of 

them; 

Young  hopes  that  soar  and  sing. 
By-paths    where    youth    walks    two    and 

two — 
Of  such,  dear  heart,  is  spring. 

— Torrey  Connor. 


SECRET  SPINNERS 

SPINNING  in  the  morning,  spinning  in 
the  night; 

Alchemizing    threads    with    endless    an- 
cient rite. 
Warp  of  human  nature,  woof  of  potent 

thought; 
Fashioning  a  fabric  never  sold  or  bought. 

Mighty  be  the  pattern  as  a  hurtling  sun — 
Dainty    as    the    web    in    elfish    evening 

spun — 
Fragile     as     a     swallow's     diagram     of 

flight- 
Each  are  to  the  spinners  flexible  as  light. 

Thoughts  are  secret  spinners;  this  their 

silent  role, 

Perfecting  a  garment  fitting  for  the  soul. 
Bright    with   gleaming   gold    or   gloomed 

with  sombrous  shades, 
Never    any    spinner    the    Karmic    skein 

evades. 

In  divine  imagination's  hot  embrace 

WILL,  the  Master  Spinner,  sets  the  fate- 
ful pace. 

Numberless   the   toilers,    freely    do   they 
spin; 

With     what     shining     raiment     proudly 
should   we  win! 

— Vincent  Jones. 


BUILDERS 

STRUCTURES   that  squat,  or  upward 
Mount  to  the  sky, 
We  are  forever  building — 
We  know  not  why. 

Prisons  we  build  or  castles, 

To  stand  or  fall, 
Building  them  broad  or  narrow. 

Lowly  or  tall. 

Whether  of  shaft  or  temple, 

We  choose  the  style; 
The  width  and  heighth  are  ours, 

Cubit  or  mile. 

Some  raise  up  Babel  towers 

None  understand; 
And  some  build  stairs  ascending 

To  fairyland. 

Some  build  with  gold,  some  iron, 

And  some  with  clay, 
Domes  that  endure  forever, 

Or  last  a  day. 

Whether  with  guess  or  plummet, 

True  or  awry, 
We  are  forever  building, 

We  know  not  why. 

Henry  Dumont. 


PASSING 

WHY  should  a  house  be  silent 
The  hour  before  a  death — 
Silent,  to  hear  the  requiem 
Of  the  wistful  lessening  breath? 

Fling  the  doors  wide,  wider! 

Let  a  playing  child  come  in. 
And  hide  the  tired  faces 

Where  the  tears  have  been. 

Fling  the  doors  wide,  wider! 

Somebody  sing  a  song. 
O  God,  to  hurt  with  silence  her 

Who  shall  be  still  so  long! 

— Thelma  Phlegar. 


CLARA 

NOT   THAT   life's   path   is  all   flower- 
strewn 

Nor  suffering  held  away; 
Not  that  her  heart  has  never  known 
The  burdens  of  the  day — 
But  in  the  weary  wake  of  care 
She's  learned  a  lovelier  way! 

"Her  ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness 
And  all  her  paths  are  peace." 

Ofttimes  her  shoulders  have  to  bear 

Great  loads  that  others  may 
Dream     fairer     dreams,     climb     greater 
heights, 

Or  'scape  the  frightening  fray. 
But    Clara— "bright,    illustrious"— 

Goes  singing  on  her  way! 

"Her  ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness 
And  all  her  paths  are  peace." 

— Alison  Bord. 


THE   RAIN    FALLS 


the  rain  falls. 
Tenderly  it  touches 
The  ragged  scars 
Of  old  mountains, 
And  makes  soft  grasses  grow 
In   barren  places. 
Gently,  gently,  the  rain. 


IDOLATRY 

T   CANNOT  say  why  you  are  beautiful; 

•*•   I  do  not  know. 

.  .  .  Perhaps  it  is  your  throat 

Like  moulded  snow; 

Perhaps  your  eyes, 

Deep  with  all  mystery 

As  midnight  skies. 

I  do   not  know. 

— Louise  Lord  Coleman. 


FOG 


THE  foothills  sleep. 
Though  it  is  late  £ 


Yet  are  they  still 
Lost  in  Dreams. 


afternoon 


SPRING 

C  EE:   the  earth  suffers 

^    Beneath  the  intolerable 

Sweetness  of  your  tiny  feet 

And  flings  up  before  you 

A  barrier  of  bleeding  blossoms. 


NOCTURNE 

THE  moon  has  spilled 
Her  silver  on  the  sea 
And  I  am  become  rich. 

But  when  I  turn 

To  share  my  wealth  with  you — 

You  are  so  far  away. 

Kenneth  Miles. 


GESTURE 

OUR  WORDS  have  lost  their  ancien 
dignity 

And  now  become  thin  courtesies  to  vei 
The  dreary  face  of  Love  ...  If  I  should  bt 
Unfaithful  to  this  pact  (and  seem  to  fai 
My  honor  doing  so)   I  shall  employ 
A  Gesture  to  dismiss  such  miseries 
As    we    have    learned    to    practice    ant 

enjoy ; 

A  Gesture  to  defeat  hypocricies 
Too  smug  for  empty  words  to  drive  away 
Enough  of  words!     Do  we  not  have  th* 

wit 

To  court  a  noble  Gesture?  and  display 
A  kingly  courage  in  defending  it? 
Alas,  that  Love  Should  hear  herself  ma 

ligned 
And   lift   her   veil,   revealing   eyes   stont 

blind! 

— Christian  Ralph  Westerman 
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On  the  Other  Hand 


WE  HAVE  sterilized,  antiseptis- 
ized,  and  carefully  bathed  and 
industrially-guarded-against  too 
much  naughtiness  in  the  following  selec- 
tion of  humorous  paragraphs  from  the 
press  of  the  month.  If,  in  some  obstru- 
sive  corner  a  quip  or  pun  is  discovered 
too  decidedly  washed  and  brushed, 
sprinkle  a  bit  of  garden  soil  over  it  and 
hurry  on  to  the  next.  Life  rolls  on  and 
all  too  soon  is  a  merry  note  forgotten. 
If  we  have  sustained  one  or  more  in 
our  clipping  we  shall  not  have  labored 
in  vain. 


Entertaining  imposition  on  amateur 
writers  from  the  offices  of  "The  Na- 
tional Publishers,"  of  5428  S.  Wells 
Street,  Chicago.  This  from  a  circular 
entitled  "The  Private  Market,"  in 
which  are  listed  various  magazines  clam- 
oring for  manuscripts  through  their 
concern : 

As  soon  as  one  manuscript  has  been 
accepted  our  services  on  this  part  is 
ended,  although  of  course  you  will  re- 
ceive this  magazine  and  $25,000.00  offer 
every  month. 

This  review  is  received  by  5,000  editors 
all  over  the  country  every  issue.  When 
your  write-up  attracts  the  attention  of 
either  editors  or  studio  directors  you  will 
receive  a  proposition  for  acceptance  of 
your  manuscript  direct  from  them.  Story 
writers,  scenario  writers,  poets,  song 
writers  and  special  articles  purchased 
from  every  issue. 

No.  21.  For  those  who  have  not  had 
a  novel  published  in  book  form,  this  offer 
is  open  too  only. 

No.  33.  The  ideas  are  what  we  want, 
and  the  ability  to  put  it  into  correct 
form  is  not  absolutely  necessary. 

No.  41.  A  great  demand  for  our  publi- 
cation right  now  is  true  humorous  stor- 
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ies.  In  almost  every  person's  life  he  has 
a  humorous  story  that  will  bring  him  or 
her  a  good-sized  check. 

No.  52.  A  magazine  that  uses  only  short 
stories  and  poems  are  in  need  of  good 
poems  at  the  present  time.  Less  than 
forty  lines  is  wanted. 

No.  54.  Stories  that  deal  with  boys 
from  four  to  five  thousand  words  In 
length  are  wanted. 

No.  70.  Amateur  writers  is  whom  we 
purchase  most  of  our  material  from,  and 
we  welcome  them. 


It  is  with  some  respect  and  reverence 
we  reprint  this  short  tragedy  from  the 
Boston  Transcript : 

"Yes,"  said  the  tall  man,  "I  have  had 
many  disappointments,  but  none  stands 
out  like  the  one  that  came  to  me  when 
I  was  a  boy." 

"Some  terrible  shock  that  fixed  itself 
indelibly  in  your  memory,  I  suppose." 

"Exactly,"  said  the  tall  man.  "I  had 
crawled  under  a  tent  to  see  the  circus, 
and  I  discovered  it  was  a  revival  meet- 
ing." 


The  compulsory  simplicity  of  our 
telegraph  corporations  permits  us  to 
quote  the  following  from  the  New  York 
Morning  Telegraph : 

"Groucho"  Marx,  who  recently  bought 
some  property  in  Florida,  received  the 
following  telegram  from  a  friend  whom 
he  had  asked  to  look  over  the  estate: 

"Congratulations.  Just  discovered 
land." 


From  the  grave  and  refined  weekly, 
Life : 

"My  dear  friends,"  said  Mr.  Henry 
Mencken  to  the  members  of  the  Dimdale 
Methodist  Sunday  School,  "I  cannot  find 
words  to  tell  you  how  I  have  enjoyed  the 


privilege   and   honor   of   being   with   you 
this   morning." 


Intense  development  of  the  science  of 
salesmanship,  from  the  London  Mail: 

Rug  Peddler  (to  very  plain  housewife) : 
And  believe  me  when  I  tells  you,  mum. 
a  rug  like  that  down  in  Persia  is  the 
usual  market  price  of  three  beautiful 
ladies  like  yourself. 


A  leer,  a  vicious  plop  we've  been  wait- 
ing to  spring  for  years.  We  thank  the 
Monthly  Magazine  of  the  San  Joaquin 
Power  Company: 

Fugitive — "Quick!  Where  can  I  hide? 
The  police  are  after  me." 

Office  Employee — "In  the  filing  cabi- 
net. Nobody  can  ever  find  you  there." 

From  the  London  Humorist : 

"Spring  in  the  air,  Mr.  Crotchet." 

"Eh?" 

"I  said,  'spring  in  the  air!'" 

"Why  should  I?    Eh,  why  should  I?" 


The  New  York  World  offers  the  fol- 
lowing argument  in  favor  of  that  fine 
old  pun,  "There's  magic  in  a  name": 

According  to  a  dispatch  from  Lancas- 
ter, Pa.,  Mr.  Abe  Buzzard  has  been  ar- 
rested for  chicken  stealing.  With  this 
concern;  what  fascinates  us  is  his  name. 
"Abe  Buzzard!"  Was  there  ever  a  more 
striking  name?  One  rolls  its  rich  har- 
monies, its  pungent  dissonances  under 
the  tongue;  it  satisfies,  and  one  does  not 
weary  of  it.  All  in  all,  we  believe  this 
is  the  finest  name  we  have  ever  heard. 
It  is  far  superior  to  that  name  reported 
given  to  a  child  at  a  recent  Georgia 
christening,  which  was:  George  Wash- 
ington Christopher  Columbus  Roosevelt 
Dougles  Lee  James  Jeffries,  Joe  Gans 
Johnson  Booker  T.  Admiral  Dewey  Thom- 
as Jefferson  Moses  Sherlock  Holmes 
Hezekiah  Obadiah  Abraham  Lincoln 
Jones. 
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The  Price  of  Forty  Acres 


/CHILDREN  called  him  crazy.  They 
v^*  shadowed  his  rare  appearances  on 
the  streets  of  Dolores  shouting,  throw- 
ing missiles,  and,  growing  bolder,  ran 
up  to  kick  the  derelict  mongrels  that 
trailed  him. 

He  passed  unbowed  by  the  urchins' 
ridicule;  unmoved  by  the  gapers  on  the 
sidewalk.  Down  the  middle  of  the  high- 
way .  .  .  erect  .  .  .  steering  a  fatalis- 
tic course  with  contemptuous  indiffer- 
ence to  the  honking  of  indignant  motor- 
ists who  swerved  wildly  to  avoid  him. 

Tough,  scaly  feet,  innocent  of  cover- 
ing, padded  the  cement  paving.  Bare, 
bronze  legs  disappeared  at  the  knee  in 
the  tattered  fringes  of  shortened  over- 
alls. A  chest  of  copper  peered  from 
opened  shirt  when  vagrant  breeze  dis- 
turbed the  beard  that  in  a  gleaming  mass 
of  silver  fibrils  extended  nearly  to  his 
waist. 

Eyes  of  bluest  steel.  Numb.  Focused 
frigidly  upon  another  world.  Fine, 
gray  hair,  undulating  beneath  the  sun, 
fell  to  his  shoulders,  softening  the  flint- 
like  eyes. 

Beyond  the  last  building  of  the  town 
the  old  man  turned  off  the  Camino 
Real  to  follow  a  wagon  trail  that  was 
carpeted  with  several  inches  of  warm 
dust.  His  feet  dropped  with  soundless 
regularity  until  the  road  came  to  an 
abrupt  end  atop  a  small  promontory. 

A  narrow  footpath  meandered  across 
the  promontory  leading  down  to  a  little 
clearing  on  which  there  stood  a  weather- 
worn cabin  that  abutted  on  a  curving 
ribbon  of  immaculate  sand.  Inland  were 
deep  woods  of  live  oaks  and  magnolias, 
with  occasional  eucalypti  craning  gracile 
necks  to  the  sky. 

The  old  man  turned  to  face  the  sea. 
Tiny,  silver-crested  waves  rode  jauntily 
across  a  turquoise  bay  to  tumble  in  a 
sparkling,  sibilant  riot  on  the  beach. 

He  loved  the  sea,  this  lone  survivor 
of  an  oblivious  yesterday.  Loved  it ; 
clung  to  it;  listening  to  the  unvarying 
murmur  of  its  purl.  It  alone  remained 
unchanged,  enduring  the  ages  inviolate 
by  man.  He  saw  it  as  for  the  first  time 
when,  sixty  years  before,  a  lad  of  twenty- 
five  had  brought  a  bride  to  the  wilder- 
ness and  erected  a  cabin  by  the  sea  where 
she  could  wait  while  he  sought  a  fortune 
in  the  gold-laden  hills  of  the  Sierra 
Nevadas. 

Many  times  he  went  from  the  little 
cabin  in  search  of  the  wealth  that  lurked 
in  the  hills;  always  to  return  with  a 
light  pack  and  a  heavy  heart. 

His  absences  increased  until  he  was 
gone  for  two  or  three  years  at  a  time. 
His  hunt  for  the  elusive  metal  became 
more  and  more  frenzied  as  the  years 
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rolled  by.  Sons  were  born  to  him.  The 
young  girl  he  had  persuaded  to  abandon 
the  security  of  a  tranquil  home  in  an 
older  country  grew  into  a  weary, 
dispirited  woman,  worn  out  with  the 
struggle  to  wrest  food  for  herself  and 
children  from  uncultivated  soil.  She 
begged  him  to  abandon  the  life  of  a 
prospector  and  remain  by  her  side. 

But  each  new  field,  each  new  strike, 
beckoned  irresistibly.  Month  after  month 
he  wearily  trailed  burros  across  the 
scorching,  blinding  deserts  of  the  Neva- 
das.  Always  looking  for,  and  never 
finding,  gold.  He  roamed  farther  and 
farther  .  ,  .  Arizona,  Nome,  Dawson, 
all  knew  him  in  their  peak  days. 

Gone  in  the  Yukon  for  five  years  he 
returned  to  find  her  dying,  alone  in  the 
cabin,  deserted  by  her  sons,  who  had 
refused  to  share  her  poverty  longer. 

It  was  twenty-five  years  since  she  had 
been  put  to  rest  beside  the  sea.  And  for 
twenty-five  years  he  had  waited  for 
death.  Bitter,  galling  years,  with  self- 
reproach  continually  gnawing.  From  his 
home  by  the  sea  the  old  man  watched 
the  transmutation  of  Dolores  from  a 
somnolent  village  to  a  hustling  small 
town.  Watched  the  old  pioneers  laid 
away  one  by  one  and  a  new  race  appear 
to  take  their  place.  He  watched  the 
highways  built  and  keenly  resented  the 
swift  flight  of  cars  across  the  land  he 
had  travelled  so  tediously  afoot.  He  saw 
the  last  of  the  old  general  stores  go  and 
a  modern  market  replace  it.  From  then 
on  his  appearances  in  the  town  were 
infrequent. 

The  mound  of  her  grave,  washed  low 
by  the  rains  of  many  winters,  was  only 
a  few  paces  from  the  cabin  door.  A 
rough-hewn  cross  obscurely  lettered, 
"Martha  Tucker,  1845-190"l,"  slanted 
at  the  grave's  head. 

Crossing  the  intervening  space  the 
old  man  seated  himself  beside  the  mound 
and  began  to  speak  in  a  low  voice.  He 
told  her  of  his  desolate  lonliness.  Told 
of  the  bitter  sorrow  in  his  heart  for  her 
unhappiness  on  earth.  Told  her  that  he 
never  would  leave  the  grave  until  God 
led  him  to  her. 

The  steel-blue  eyes  melted.  Tears 
streamed  down  the  deep  furrows  in  his 
cheeks.  He  got  wearily  to  his  feet.  Erect 
carriage  gone — a  beaten,  lonely,  tired 
old  man  stumbled  to  his  cabin. 

Children  called  him  crazy.  Old  men 
had  understood  him — sorrowed  in  his 
tradgedy,  and,  in  a  remote  way,  loved 
him.  The  old  men  were  dead. 

To  the  younger  men  Abden  Tucker 
was  a  rock  in  the  path  of  Progress. 


Clive  Trent  headed  these  younger  men. 
Born  in  Dolores,  Clive  left  the  town 
for  a  few  years  to  learn  the  real  estate 
"game"  in  Los  Angeles.  Later  returning 
to  awaken  the  slumbering  village. 

Clive  was  a  shrewd,  likeable  youngster 
of  thirty  when  he  returned  to  Dolores. 
A  weakness  for  buoyant  silk  shirts,  an 
ever-ready  grin,  a  willingness  to  throw 
his  shoulder  to  the  wheel  whenever  the 
Dolores  bandwagon  threatened  to  mire 
on  the  road  to  Progress,  had  endeared 
him  to  the  younger  business  men  of  the 
town.  Clive's  restless  spirit  was  respon- 
sible for  the  new  hotel,  the  biggest  an 
best-equipped  garage  between  Santa  Ba 
bara  and  Paso  Robles,  and  sund 
smaller  inducements  for  automobi 
tourists  to  make  Dolores  their  stop-ov 
between  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angel 

And    now    Clive    found    his   great 
project    thwarted    by    the    unreasonab 
stubborness  of  a  gray-bearded  patria 
who,  apparently,  was  without  a  trace 
loyalty  to  the  town  he  had  called  ho: 
for  sixty  years. 

Clive  coveted  the  forty  acres  that  old 
Abden  Tucker  called  his  home.  Su 
divided,  Clive  saw  a  fortune  in  t 
place.  It  was  one  of  the  cleanest,  safest 
bathing  beaches  on  the  Coast.  The  clear 
brilliance,  the  varying  blue  and  green 
water,  the  blinding  silver  sand,  with  the 
cool,  deep  woods  beyond  made  a  gem- 
like  picture  .  .  .  almost  unreal. 

An  offer  of  ten  thousand  dollars  was 
curtly  refused.  Clive  increased  it  to 
forty;  then  voting  the  bearded  prophet 
mad,  retired  to  consider  other  tactics. 

The  old  man  had  a  son,  Clive  remem- 
bered. This  son  of  Abden's  was  known 
to  Clive  only  by  sight  and  reputation. 
He  kept  a  pool  room  and,  Clive  recalled, 
had  run  a  saloon  before  prohibition. 

At  the  cigar  counter  in  the  front  end 
of  the  pool  room  Clive  found  Abden's 
son  a  willing  talker,  with  all  the  blus- 
tering, insincere  goodfellowship  typical 
of  a  saloon  keeper. 

"I'll  tell  you  why  he  won't  sell," 
Clive  was  informed,  "because  he's  cuckoo 
.  .  .  nuts  .  .  .  and  he's  been  that  way  for 
thirty  years.  He  went  batty  prospecting. 
Didn't  he  go  away  and  leave  the  old 
lady  alone  with  us  kids  for  two  and 
three  years  at  a  time?  Why,  I  hardly 
seen  the  old  man  until  I  was  twenty 
and  had  left  the  place  to  shift  for  my- 
self. We  was  so  poor  it  drove  all  us 
kids  away.  I  got  two  brothers.  Never 
heard  of  them  for  twenty  years  .  .  .  dead 
now  .  .  .  maybe.  He  was  always  nuts, 
but  he  got  worse  when  the  old  lady  died 
right  after  he  quit  prospecting;  and  he's 
gone  battier  every  day  since.  He  ought 
to  be  in  an  asylum. 
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"He's  up  there  now,  I  bet,  kneeling 
Inside  the  old  lady's  grave  .  .  .  yelling  to 
her  that  he's  coming  as  soon  as  God  has 
punished  him  enough.  And  that  when 
he  comes  he  ain't  never  going  to  leave 
her  to  hunt  gold  again.  He's  crazy.  If 
he  wasn't  crazy  he  would  have  cleared 
the  place  long  ago  and  farmed  it?  He 
lives  up  there  on  potatoes  and  fish.  The 
only  reason  he  won't  sell  to  you  is  be- 
cause he  thinks  she's  waiting  there  for 
him.  Thinks  she  loves  the  sea.  He  hates 
me-  because  I  wouldn't  stay  up  there  and 
starve  with  the  old  lady  when  I  was  a 
kid,  and  because  I  wanted  him  to  sell 
years  ago.  I  ain't  spoke  to  him  in  ten 
years,  but  he  told  me  then  he'd  never 
sell.  When  he's  gone  to  her,  I  can  do 
what  I  like  with  the  place." 

"Did  he  tell  you  that?"  Clive  asked. 
''That  he  would  leave  the  place  to  you?" 

"Of  course,  I  get  the  place.  I'm  his 
heir,  ain't  I?" 

"I  want  to  get  those  forty  acres," 
Clive  admitted.  "I've  got  the  backing 
to  subdivide  it.  I'll  pay  forty  thousand. 
That  place  subdivided  would  be  a  great 
thing  for  the  town.  Attract  a  lot  of 
wealthy  residents  here.  Everyone  would 
benefit.  I'm  offering  a  big  price.  It's 
unfair  of  him  to  hang  on  when  he's  not 
putting  the  place  to  any  use  beyond  liv- 
ing in  that  shack." 

The  son  of  Abden  reached  over  the 
cigar  counter  and  placed  a  thick  hand  on 
Clive's  shoulder.  "It's  a  damn  shame 
that  an  old  fool  like  that  can  stand  in 
the  way  of  the  town's  development.  He's 
crazy.  He  ought  to  be  in  an  asylum. . 
But  I'll  see  what  I  can  do.  I'll  talk  to 
him." 

He  watched  Clive  leave  the  pool 
room.  "Forty  thousand  dollars!"  he 
breathed.  "Forty  thousand  dollars!  He 
ought  to  be  in  an  asylum." 

Abden  Tucker  and  three  variegated 
dogs  sat  watching  an  iron  kettle  that 
stood  alone  on  a  brokendown,  wire-re- 
paired range.  Potatoes  simmered  quietly 
within  the  pot.  Abden  sat  on  the  one 
chair  of  the  shack.  The  dogs  sprawled 
at  his  feet,  their  eyes  on  the  pot. 

A  coal  oil  lamp,  impertinently  scorn- 
ful of  the  electric  wires  that  passed  a 
stone  throw  from  the  cabin,  bid  the 
fleeing  twilight  a  pale  adieu.  Almost 
hidden  beneath  a  pile  of  dishevelled  cot- 
ton comforters  was  a  cheap  wooden  bed 
of  the  type  invariably  associated  with 
inferior  lodgings  and  bedbugs.  The 
hardpacked  earth  floor  was  clean  swept. 
From  wooden  pegs  hung  frayed  overalls, 
a  crosscut  saw,  a  dust-covered  cartridge 
belt  and  revolver. 

Abden  arose  and  padded  across  the 
room  to  the  stove.  After  an  experiment- 
ing stab  or  two  with  the  fork,  he  dealt 
the  potatoes  on  two  large  pie  cans.  One 
pan,  piled  high,  he  placed  on  the  floor 
for  the  dogs,  who  with  tails  wagging 


immediately  launched  a  vociferous  at- 
tack on  the  food.  The  other  he  carried 
to  the  home  made  table. 

Abden's  meal  was  interrupted  by  a 
knock  on  his  door.  He  jerked  back  in 
his  seat  at  the  sight  of  the  individual 
who  entered  without  awaiting  invita- 
tion. He  eyed  the  newcomer  suspici- 
ously, incoherent  curses  emerging  from 
his  hirsute  lips.  The  dogs  turned  from 
their  food,  hair  bristling,  fangs  exposed, 
while  the  cabin  reverberated  with  their 
combined  growls. 

"I  came  to  warn  you,  Pa.  That's 
why  I'm  here.  I  came  to  warn  you. 
They're  going  to  lock  you  up.  The  sher- 
iff's coming  tomorrow.  They  want  to 
put  you  in  the  madhouse.  You'll  have  to 
run,  or  they'll  take  you  away." 

"You  lie!"  the  old  man  thundered. 
"It's  more  of  your  deviltry  to  drive  me 
away  from -Ma.  But  I  won't  go!"  His 
voice  raised  in  a  scream.  "I  won't  go! 
Do  you  hear?  She's  a-waiting  for  me, 
and  I  won't  go.  I've  swore  I'll  never 
leave  her  again." 

"It's  the  truth.  I  swear  it,  Pa.  It's 
that  real  estate  dealer.  He  wants  to  get 
your  place  and  because  you  won't  sell 
he's  going  to  have  you  declared  insane 
and  locked  up.  Y'ou've  got  to  run." 

"Never!  They  can't  take  me.  I  ain't 
harmed  no  one."  Sobs  shook  him.  "Why 
can't  they  leave  an  old  man  be?"  Deter- 
mination hardened  his  face.  His  eyes 
froze.  They'll  never  take  me!  Never! 
Cunning  eyes  roved  to  a  dust-covered 
revolver  that  hung  from  a  wooden  peg. 
"They'll  never  take  me!" 

Crafty  eyes  of  the  younger  man  fol- 
lowed the  father's  to  the  gun.  A  smirk 
of  satisfaction  played  fearfully  on  his 
lips.  "All  right,  Pa;  I  warned  you." 
He  backed  to  the  door  and  departed. 
The  growls  of  the  dogs  subsided  to  mut- 
terings.  Anxious  canine  eyes  searched 
their  master's.  And  Abden  sank  back  in 
his  chair.  One  of  the  dog's  in  troubled 
whining,  laid  a  hand  on  the  old  man's 
thigh.  Soft  brown  eyes  in  worried  af- 
fection melted  the  flint  of  the  old  man. 
He  began  to  talk  to  the  dogs.  Their 
ears  were  attentive;  their  eyes  sympa- 
thetic. 

"When  I  put  her  away  I  told  her  to 
wait  for  me.  Every  night  while  I  sleep 
she  comes  to  tell  me  she  still  waits.  I 
swore  I  ain't  going  to  leave  her.  It's 
going  on  for  thirty  years  that  I've  longed 
to  be  taken  to  her.  When  God  has  pun- 
ished me  with  loneliness,  the  desolation  I 
brought  on  Martha  He'll  take  me  to 
her. 

"They'll  never  drive  me  off.  I've  got 
to  stay  till  God  calls  me.  He's  told 
me  so.  She's  told  me  so.  This  is  a  temp- 
tation to  go  on  sinful  wanderings  again. 
I'll  not  do  it!  They'll  never  drive  me 
awav.  Oh,  God,  no!  She  wouldn't  wait 


then.  She  loves  the  sea.  She's  waiting 
out  there  by  the  sea.  They'll  never  take 
me  away!" 

Abden  arose,  took  down  the  revolver 
that  hung  from  the  wooden  peg.  He 
placed  it  beside  a  half-eaten  pan  of  pota- 
toes and  began  to  clean  the  weapon. 
Far  into  the  night  he  cleaned  and  oiled. 
Talking  to  the  dogs;  talking  to  a  dead 
wife. 

It  was  noon.  Abden  had  remained 
within  the  cabin  all  morning.  Several 
attempts  to  send  the  dogs  out  failed.  In- 
stinct warned  of  some  unseen  danger. 
They  refused  to  leave  their  master, 
scampering  back  between  his  legs  when 
he  opened  the  door  whining  their  fears. 

Two  men  crossed  the  bit  of  clearing. 
The  dogs  warned  Abden  of  their  pres- 
ence. Abden,  a  revolver  hanging  from 
a  well-filled  cartridge  belt,  crossed  the 
cabin  and  peered  through  its  one  win- 
dow. 

"I  warn  you  off  my  land!"  Abden 
shouted  in  a  voice  that  trembled  with 
mingled  rage  and  fear. 

The  two  men  continued  their  advance 
toward  the  cabin.  Once  again  Abden 
shouted  his  warning.  He  was  called  on 
to  surrender  in  the  name  of  the  law. 

Abden  opened  the  door  and  stood 
framed  on  its  threshold.  His  old,  weary 
face  was  alive  with  the  fire  of  fanat- 
icism. Cold,  blue  eyes  sent  a  chilling 
message  of  menace.  His  hand  gripped  a 
revolver. 

The  two  men  drew  guns.  Abden's 
spoke  first.  A  deputy  sheriff  crumpled 
to  the  ground.  His  companion's  gun 
flashed.  Abden  fell.  Three  dogs  leaped 
across  their  master's  body.  Two  of  the 
dogs  rolled  over  and  over;  the  third,  a 
mongrel  collie,  sprang.  Abden,  dying  in 
the  doorway,  fired  a  last  shot.  The  sec- 
ond deputy  fell,  and  as  he  fell  the  collie 
fastened  teeth  upon  his  throat. 

The  first  deputy  hit  raised  slightly 
from  the  ground  and  shot  the  dog  still 
working  his  companion.  He  emptied  his 
gun  in  the  prone  figure  lying  in  the  door- 
way of  the  cabin ;  rolled  in  a  convulsion, 
and  lay  still.  Smoke  drifted  lazily  away, 
and  the  warm  peace  of  noon  hung  over 
the  forty  acres. 

Hedge-fringed  lanes  and  paved  boule- 
vards wind  aimlessly  across  the  forty- 
acres.  Two  of  the  boulevards  meet  in 
a  little  park  where,  on  a  still  evening, 
the  murmur  of  purling  water  can  be 
heard.  In  the  center  of  the  park,  bor- 
dered by  a  fringe  of  green,  a  simple 
granite  stone  records: 

Abden  and  Martha  Tucker 

California  Pioneers 

At  Rest. 

In  Buenos  Aires  an  American  drinks 
himself  to  death.  A  futile  effort  to  for- 
get two  deputy  sheriffs  and  a  gray- 
bearded  man. 
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t'TV/TAMMA'S  'ittle  dirl!"  That's  what 
iVA  his    playmates    hurled    at    him; 
occasionally  it  may  have  been  something 
more  substantial. 

Little  Georgie's  seven  summers  op- 
pressed him  with  a  weight  equal  to  that 
of  the  allotted  three-score-and-ten,  which 
made  a  pitifully  lovable  figure  of  the 
youngster;  and,  O,  how  he  abhored  the 
role!  But  it  wasn't  his  fault;  not  a  bit 
of  it.  He  was  shielded  and  protected  on 
every  hand,  very  nearly  to  the  point  of 
having  his  fears  encouraged.  Even  a 
single  contact  with  any  one  of  his  con- 
temporaries was  strictly  forbidden.  The 
reason  for  all  these  inhibitions  was  his 
mother's  determination  that  the  boy 
should  be  forever  free  from  some  sort 
of  taint — she  didn't  know  exactly  what, 
except  that  her  convictions  were  born 
of  the  fear  of  prenatal  influence,  the 
boy's  father  having  met  a  violent  death. 
Jenny  Winton  was  a  famous  writer.  Her 
novels  exuded  an  air  of  deep  understand- 
ing, but  in  matters  affecting  her  son 
Georgie  her  intuitive  genius  was  refresh- 
ingly absent. 

"Aunt  Emma"  Winton — a  spinster  of 
forty-eight,  rough,  dominant,  agressive, 
athletic — loves  the  boy  passionately  and 
her  big,  hungry  heart  aches  for  the 
youngster,  as  she  foresees  what  is  in 
store  for  him  in  the  years  to  come.  The 
day  arrives  when  she  can  no  longer 
stand  it,  so  she  impulsively  decides  on 
direct  action.  Taking  the  bit  between  her 
teeth,  she  bolts — with  Georgie — to  her 
hunting  lodge,  away  up  in  the  North 
woods,  where  a  brief,  intensive  educa- 
tion is  undertaken.  While  the  result  is 
obvious  from  the  outset,  the  argument  is 
nevertheless  unanswerable.  —  Reviewed 
by  Tom  White. 

THE  SPORTING  SPINSTER.  Harold 
MacGrath.  Doubleday  Page  &  Com- 
pany. $1.25. 


A  N   AMERICAN    TRAGEDY    has    just 
*»   been  sold  to  the  Famous  Players  to 
be   made   into   a   moving   picture    in   the 
fall.     The    price    is    unparalleled    in    the 
history  of  the  moving  picture   industry. 
It  was  sold  with  the  understanding  that 
there  would  be  no  change  in  its  filming 
D.  W.  Griffith  is  to  direct  it. 
*       *       * 

WHILE  we  have  advertised  that  the 
sale  of  GENTLEMEN  PREFER 
BLONDES  is  1000  a  day,  it  would  be 
nearer  the  truth  to  say  that  it  is  2000  a 
day,  because  for  the  last  two  months 
this  has  been  the  average  sale.  There 
were  quite  a  few  days  when  the  sale  was 
over  3000  copies  and  even  some  days 
when  4000  copies  were  sold.  Of  course 
it  would  be  impossible  to  advertise  any- 
thing more  than  1000  copies  a  day  as  the 
public  would  not  believe  it  possible  to  sell 
more  than  that  many  copies  of  any  one 
book  per  day. 


BARING  SCORES  AGAIN 

TO  HAVE  read  Baring  is  to  have, treat- 
ed one's  soul  to  some  of  the  best.  Of 
the  art  of  picturing  English  town  and 
country  life  and  life  on  the  Continent  as 
well,  of  both  the  Victorian  and  the  pres- 
ent day  periods,  he  may  well  be  said  to 
be  a  master.  His  latest  title,  CAT'S 
CRADLE,  would  be  instantly  recognized 
as  his  work,  even  had  he  used  a  pen 
name — it  is  so  like  some  of  his  other 
books,  such  as  C,  PASSING  BY,  over- 
looked, and  many  others.  CAT'S  CRADLE 
however,  is  somewhat  more  elaborate 
than  the  majority  of  the  thirty-odd  vol- 
umes which  have  heretofore  appeared 
under  his  name. 

Now  as  to  the  book  under  discussion. 
In  his  dedication — to  Hilary  Belloc — the 
author  stoutly  maintains  that  Rome,  in 
spite  of  all  the  modernizing  known  to 
man  and  the  devil,  "will  conquer  you, 
.  .  .  immortal,  indestructible,  imperish- 
able Rome."  Blanche  Clifford  is  an  Eng- 
lish girl,  possessed  of  great  charm,  poise, 
magnetism  and  beauty.  While  still  very 
young  she  marries  Prince  Roccapalumba 
and  goes  to  Rome  to  live.  Her  marriage 
is  largely  a  matter  of  pleasing  her 
father,  to  whom  she  is  deeply  devoted. 
Rome  holds  many  charms  for  the  young 
bride,  but  she  unfortunately  makes  new 
friends.  Her  mother-in-law,  through  her 
clever  espionage,  adds  nothing  to  the 
girl's  happiness,  for  the  old  Princess  is 
madly  jealous  of  her  son  Guido.  Finally 
Blanche  faces  the  situation  squarely  and 
decides  to  accept  whatever  a  loveless 
marriage  may  hold  for  her.  Then  through 
the  succeeding  years  she  meets  a  num- 
ber of  men,  with  some  of  whom  she  falls 
in  love.  There  are  Adrian  Tyne,  Sasha 
Valesky,  Francis  Brethreton,  and  finally 
little  Alfredo  Chiaromonte.  Just  as  she 
decides  desperately  to  run  away  with  the 
last  named  suitor,  Guido  is  stricken  with 
a  peculiar  malady.  She  realizes  her  place 
is  by  her  husband  and  for  a  long  time 


she  remains  constantly  at  his  side.  But 
one  night  Guido  rises  from  his  bed,  mi- 
raculously, and  finds  her  in  company  with 
another,  under  circumstances  not  alto- 
gether questionable,  nor  at  the  same  time 
exactly  as  they  should  be.  He  divorces 
her  and  she  returns  to  England  where 
she  assumes  the  guardianship  of  her 
young  cousin,  Rose  Mary.  In  time  Rose 
Mary  blossoms  out  into  superb  woman- 
hood. Then  Bernard  Lacy  turns  up.  He 
falls  in  love  with  the  young  girl;  but, 
too,  he  has  known  Blanche  for  many 
years  and  at  one  time  he  cared  for  her. 
Through  a  willful  misunderstanding, 
Blanche  turns  his  request  for  the  hand 
of  her  ward  into  a  proposal  of  marriage 
and  Bernard  finds  himself  accepted  and 
engaged  to  Blanche,  although  she  is  his 
senior  by  a  margin  of  fourteen  years. 

The     inevitable     finally     happens — the 
workings  of  an  inexorable  law. 

Altogether  this  is  a  most  delicious 
book.  It  must  not,  nor  can  it  very  well 
be  gobbled  down  at  one  mouthful.  There 
are  too  many  charming  descriptive  pas- 
sages—done in  a  casual  style— too  many 
drawing-room  tete-a-tetes  rich  in  pol- 
ished subtleties,  to  be  dished  up  and 
served  cafeteria  fashion.  The  scene 
undergoes  delightful  changes  as  the 
characters  follow  sundry  house  parties, 
hunting  parties  and  "seasons"  from 
•  Gibraltar  to  Kiev,  from  the  Isle  of  Wight 
to  Constantinople. 

As  is  to  be  expected,  Baring's  choice 
of  words  is  exquisite  in  its  simplicity.  It 
is  debatable  whether  or  not  there  exists 
a  point  midway  between  verbosity  and 
meticulous  delineation.  Maurice  Baring 
inclines  one  to  the  opinion  that  there  is 
—and  most  pleasantly  so.  The  fact  is, 
were  some  of  his  contemporaries  to  at- 
tempt such  a  nice  distinction  they  would 
utterly  fail;  wherein  is  found  one  of  the 
signboards  pointing  unmistakably  to  the 
work  of  a  real  artist.— Reviewed  by  Tom 
White. 

CAT'S      CRADLE.      Maurice      Baring. 

Doubleday,   Page   &   Company.   $4.00. 


Illustration   from 
the  "Cat's  Cradle" 
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A  BAEDEKER  FOR  CANOEISTS 

ON  THE  wings  of  summer  ride  happy 
thoughts  of  vacation-time.  Where 
shall  we  go?  What  shall  we  do?  In  the 
final  analysis,  a  satisfactory  answer  to 
the  latter  question  is  really  the  more  im- 
portant, for  the  manner  in  which  we 
occupy  our  play-time  is,  generally  speak- 
ing, of  greater  moment  than  where  we 
spend  it.  Of  course,  the  glorious  out-of- 
doors  is  the  logical  place  to  be,  and  the 
vast  majority  of  us  will  play  about  'way 
up  in  the  country  somewhere.  But  obvi- 
ously we  cannot  just  go  "up  in  the  moun- 
tains" and  sit  down  and  loaf.  There  are 
those  who  love  to  camp,  after  the  good 
old  fashion,  and  tramp  over  the  hills, 
fling  a  trout  fly  over  a  promising  stream, 
or  spend  the  golden  days  exploring  shady 
coves  along  the  edge  of  an  upland  lake. 
But  in  all  too  short  a  time  commonly 
allowed  for  vacationing,  how  can  one  get 
in  the  maximum  of  these  royal  pleasures? 
The  answer  is:  get  a  canoe. 

Whether  or  not  one  knows  anything 
about  this  sport  before  reading  THE 
BOY'S  BOOK  OF  CANOEING,  he  assur- 
edly will  when  he  has  finished  it.  While 
it  is  essentially  a  juvenile,  this  book  will 
explain  all  the  mysteries  of  canoes 
known  to  the  most  learned  guides,  from 
those  of  the  Maine  woods,  clear  across 
our  noble  land  to  the  high  Sierras. 
Canoeing  is  more  than  tinkling  a  ukulele 
on  the  quiet  bosom  of  a  moonlit  lake;  it 
is  camping,  fishing,  hunting — in  short, 
enjoying  to  the  limit  the  zest  and  tonic 
of  God's  great  Kingdom  of  the  Outdoors. 
— Reviewed  by  Tom  White. 

THE  BOYS'  BOOK  OF  CANOEING. 
Elon  Jessup.  E.  P.  Button  &  Company. 
$2.00. 


ROBERT  HERRICK 

THERE  is  keen  irony  in  Mr.  Herrick's 
late  book,  CHIMES.  It  concerns  the 
academic  world,  a  revelation,  rather,  of 
the  academic  world.  Mr.  Herrick,  for 
thirty  years  a  professor,  knows  college 
life.  Knows  perhaps  more  than  any  other 
man  in  the  fiction  world  the  slant  of 
the  professor,  the  compromises  and  con- 
flicts of  a  professor's  life  and  the  in- 
trigues of  the  social  administrative  life 
that  he  leads  and  the  intrigues  which 
hamper  his  work  and  friendships.  The 
men  and  women  of  the  faculty  of  Eure- 
ka, the  scene  of  this  novel,  are  billiantly 
portrayed  and  with  a  rare  discernment 
of  character.  The  inter-play  of  their  emo- 
tions and  the  effect  of  the  World  War 
upon  them  makes  for  reading  stuff  some- 
thing excellent  and  worth-while. 

Contrary  to  our  expectation,  CHIMES 
is  not  dry  reading.  We  imagined  the 
novel,  academic  and  slow,  would  become 
trite,  that  we  should  be  forced  to  drop 
it  for  something  more  vivid  and  rapid. 
Quite  the  contrary.  It  has  a  unique  brev- 
ity and  a  clever  use  of  repetition  that 
commands  the  interest  throughout.  Clav- 
ercin,  called  from  his  place  at  Harvard 
to  be  head  of  General  Literature  at 
Eureka,  is  one  of  the  most  unusual  char- 
acters we  have  met.  We  suggest  that 
you  meet  him.  If  there  is  some  doubt 
in  your  mind  as  to  just  how  a  professor 
of  a  great  college  lives— read  Herrick's 
CHIMES. — Reviewed  by  Donald  O'Donald. 

CHIMES,  by  Robert  Herrick.   The  Mac- 
millan  Company.   $2.00  net. 


A  GENTLEMAN  came  into  a  book 
store  in  New  York  for  a  copy  of 
GENTLEMEN  PREFER  BLONDES. 
Much  to  the  surprise  of  the  clerk,  he  In- 
quired how  much  it  would  cost  to  have 
it  sent  by  air  mail  to  Los  Angeles,  and 
upon  being  told  it  would  be  about  three 
dollars  and  sixty  cents,  he  had  it  sent 
that  way.  He  evidently  knew  a  little  gold- 
digger  of  his  own. 

»       *       » 

THE  ADDRESS  OF  CASTRO  AND 
OTHER  STORIES  by  Stendhal,  which 
has  just  been  published  by  Boni  and  Live- 
right  makes  available  for  the  first  time 
in  English  these  stories  by  one  of  the 
great  masters.  The  translation  is  by 
Scott  Moncrieff,  who  also  translated 
THE  CHARTERHOUSE  OF  PARMA 
which  was  issued  in  attractive  form  last 
season  by  the  same  firm,  and  SCARLET 
AND  BLACK  which  will  be  issued  this 
fall  as  a  third  volume  of  the  collected 
works  of  Stendhal. 

The  above   mentioned  books  are   pub- 
lished by  Boni  and  Liveright. 
*       *       * 

PIG  IRON 

PIG  IRON:  A  casting  run  directly  from 
the  smelting  furnace  into  trough-like 
molds. — Webster's   Dictionary. 

"There  would  have  been  a  different 
ending  to  our  story  if  I  had  had  a  decent 
salary — if  I  had  only  had  a  little  money. 
That's  all  that  matters  in  this  world  is 
money!  Just  money-money-money.  If  you 
have  it  you're  noble  and  good;  if  you 
haven't  you're  no  better  than  an  outcast 
and  nobody  cares  a  darn  about  you." 

This  was  Sam's  idea  of  life.  Sam,  who 
had  lived  with  Evelyn  after  she  had  been 
deserted  by  her  actor-husband  and  who 
had  believed  the  time  would  come  when 
things  would  right  themselves,  only  to 
find  he  had  been  deserted  .  .  .  only  to 
come  home  to  an  empty  house  with  good 
news,  news  that  promised  happiness! 
And  then  when  he  was  ill,  when  the  time 
of  his  greatest  lonesomeness  came,  there 
was  a  letter  from  Evelyn  asking  his  for- 
giveness and  begging  him  to  write.  Did 
he  write  her?  No.  "I  don't  want  to  go 
back  to  it,  to  try  again.  EV  did  some- 
thing to  me  when  she  quit  me.  I  gave 
her  every  thing  that  was  in  me  and  she 
held  something  back.  It  was  either  that, 
or  else  she  didn't  have  much  to  give, — 
not  as  much  as  I  had."  But  in  the  end 
Sam  did  go  to  Evelyn;  after  he  was  suc- 
cessful, after  he  was  married  again — al- 
ways was  there  that  little  undercurrent 
of  that  first  love,  which  Ruth  had  discov- 
ered when  he  asked  her  to  marry  him. 
PIG  IRON  is  a  story  of  power;  a  story 
of  plot. 

PIG  IRON.    Charles  Norris.    E.  P.  Dut- 

ton.  $2.00. 

*       *       * 

PRIZE   STORIES 

THE  Doubleday  Page  Company  present 
their  annual   group    of   prize   stories, 
selected  by  the  judges  of  the  O.  Henry 
Memorial   Award. 

The  Overland  Monthly  recently  re- 
viewed Mr.  O'Brien's  selection  of  the  best 
short  stories  of  1925.  In  the  review  we 
mentioned  the  futility  of  an  attempt  to 
select  the  "best"  of  the  fictional  liter- 
ature of  a  nation  that  presented  fiction 
which,  through  bulk  alone,  is  well  nigh 
impossible  to  completely  read  and  digest. 
We  discovered  the  O'Brien  stories  to  be 
a  selection  of  good  stories  but  not  the 
best  short  stories. 

Of  some   interest   is   the   fact   that   the 


O.  Henry  Memorial  Award  Prize  Stories 
of  1925  completely  eclipse  the  O'Brien 
selection.  The  former  are  tales  that  com- 
bine genuine  merit  with  sincere  en- 
deavor. Read  them. — Reviewed  by  Don- 
ald O'Donald. 

PRIZE  STORIES  OF  1925.  Selected  by 
the  Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences  for 
the  O.  Henry  Memorial  Award.  Pub- 
lished by  the  Doubleday  Page  Com- 
pany. J2.50  net. 

*       *       • 

BLACK  SUNLIGHT 

WE  HAVE  often  wished  we  might 
solicit  Mr.  Vilhjamur  Stefansson's 
sympathy  and  climb  aboard  one  of  his 
ships  sailing  to  the  north  country — pos- 
sibly, who  knows,  to  the  North  Pole. 
There's  something  at  once  thrilling  and 
unusual  to  that  trip.  One  considers  the 
mile  on  mile  of  frozen  waste,  the  bleak, 
silent,  wholly  grim  and  unfriendly  coun- 
try; one  considers  the  tortuous  berg 
climbs,  the  possibility  of  a  slip  .  . 
down,  down,  down — to  a  crushing  death, 
All  in  all,  a  voyage  to  the  North  would 
be,  in  our  estimation,  something  more 
thrilling  than  a  trip  to  the  heart  of 
Africa,  or  a  trip  to  the  Sahara — or  even, 
though  it  is  impossible  at  present,  a  jaunt 
to  the  central  part  of  Mars. 

Perhaps  It  Is  the  loneliness,  or  the 
brutal  lack  of  any  sort  of  assistance,  or 
the  cold  and  darkness  that  appeals  so 
strongly  to  our  sense  of  adventure  .  .  . 
or  possibly  it  is  the  suspension  with 
which  friends  await  some  word,  however 
small  that  word  be,  from  the  desolate 
whiteness  of  the  artic's  immense  unex- 
plored tracts  .  .  .  But  whatever  it  is, 
we  can  imagine  nothing  having  a  greater 
thrill,  and  nothing — 

But  hold;  we  started  our  page  fully  in- 
tending to  review  Earl  Rossman's  book, 
BLACK  SUNLIGHT.  And  look  what  we 
have  done!  But  reading  his  account  of 
a  journey  to  the  Pole  did  something  to 
our  brain.  Instead  of  doubting,  critically 
summarizing,  and  all  the  rest  of  it — we 
allowed  dream-stuff  to  veil  our  eyes;  we 
lay  back  in  the  chair  and  wished  .  .  . 
futile,  silly,  powerful  dreams  of  a  trip 
to  the  North  Pole!  But  you  must  read 
this  book. — Donald  O'Donald. 

BLACK  SUNLIGHT  by  Earl  Rossman. 
The  Oxford  Press. 

(Continued  on  Page  204) 


Theodore  Dreiser 
says 

LILITH 

a  new  poem-play  by 

George  Sterling 

is  '  'the  absolute  of  beauty, 
love  and  desire. .  .The  arch 
deftness  and  clarity  of  the 
argument  and  its  presen- 
tation !  ...  it  rings  richer 
in  thought  than  any  Amer- 
ican dramatic  poem  with 
which  I  am  familiar." 
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my  reluctance, — and  soon, — when  U-na- 
to-la  told  me  that  two  white  men  were 
camping  down  on  Russian  River. 

"I  had  inquiries  made  about  you  both 
— my  information,  like  my  ammunition 
and  some  other  supplies,  come  by  de- 
vious but  certain  paths.  Three  days  ago 
the  Indian  messenger  I  had  despatched 
came  back  from  the  city  with  the  re- 
port. You,  Mr.  Stafford,  though  well 
spoken  of,  were  a  complete  stranger  just 
arrived  in  San  Francisco.  But  you,"  he 
turned  to  Wayne,  "were  the  only  son  of 
James  Black,  whom  I  knew  well  by  rep- 
utation, and  in  every  way  were  recom- 
mended as  a  man  I  could  trust.  So  I 
had  U-na-to-la  bring  you  here — I  hope 
you  will  both  be  contented  with  what 
hospitality  this  rough  place  can  afford. 

"Mr.  Black,"  Rand's  voice  took  on  a 
new  ring.  "I  have  selected  you  to  do  me 
the  greatest  favor  conceivable — and  I 
will  not  take  no  for  an  answer.  I  wish 
you  to  take  over  my  guardianship  of 
Jaime  Estoban's  treasure." 

Wayne  was  silent   from  amazement. 

"What  is  the  treasure,  Mr.  Rand?" 
burst  out  Dirk.  "Gold?" 

"Partly  gold — ten  thousand  gold 
Spanish  dollars;  partly  old  family  jewels. 
But  mostly — Conchita!"  he  called  out 
suddenly. 

Again  they  heard  a  sound — this  time 
unmistakable — of  lightly  running  feet. 
The  door  to  the  veranda  was  thrown 
open;  and  in  it  stood  one  of  the  pretti- 
est girls  who  ever  lived. 

She  was  dressed  like  an  Indian,  and 
her  lustrous  black  hair  hung  in  two 
braids  over  her  shoulders.  But  from  her 
high-arched  feet  she  was  unmistakably  a 
Spanish  beauty  of  the  purest  blood. 

"My  dear,"  said  Rand,  "This  is  Mr. 
Wayne  Black — and  this  is  his  friend 
Mr.  Stafford.  My  ward,  Conchita 
Estoban." 

Wayne's  respectfully  admiring  bow 
was  stopped  half  way  at  sight  of  the 
rapturous  glory  overspreading  Dirk's  ex- 
pressive countenance.  The  heart  that 
Rosemary  had  frozen  was  thawing  fast. 
And  Conchita's  startled  black  eyes  were 
fixed  all  on  him — she  scarcely  threw 
Wayne  the  tribute  of  a  shy  smile. 

"Go  and  get  our  juleps  from  old 
Mary,  my  child,"  instructed  Rand. 
"And  ask  her  how  soon  supper  will  be 
ready." 

Conchita  vanished.  Her  guardian 
turned  once  more  to  Wayne. 

"That  is  Jaime  Estoban's  daughter," 
he  said,  "whom  he  brought  to  me  as  a 
three-months-old  baby.  I  hired  a  squaw 
to  nurse  her,  and  I  have  brought  her  up 
ever  since.  I  have  taught  her  to  read 
and  write  and  figure,  and  to  speak  Span- 
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ish  as  well  as  English.  Otherwise  she 
is  a  pure  child  of  nature,  and  knows  no 
more  of  the  sophisticated  world  than 
does  a  fern  growing  there  by  the  river. 
I  dare  not  leave  her  alone  in  the  world 
I  may  have  to  desert  so  suddenly.  There- 
fore I  am  going  to  ask  you,  as  an  honor- 
able gentleman,  to  marry  Conchita  and 
take  her  back  to  San  Francisco  with 
you." 

"But,  sir — !"  cried  the  startled 
Wayne.  Dirk  sprang  to  his  feet,  his 
lips  started  to  protest,  when  the  return 
of  Conchita  with  the  tinkling  glasses 
interrupted  them. 

"Your  health,  gentlemen !"  said  Rand. 
"You  will  find  the  river  an  excellent 
substitute  for  .an  ice-box.  We  shall  re- 
sume our  discussion  after  supper.  Come 
with  me  now  and  1  shall  show  you  where 
to  wash  up  and  arrange  your  toilet.  I 
have  even  a  razor  and  a  strop  if  you 
desire  them." 

"Wayne,"  said  Dirk  solemnly,  a  few 
minutes  after,  wiping  the  lather  from 
his  once  boyish  face,  "I'd  give  life  itself 
to  marry  that  girl." 

"My  dear  boy!  You've  scarcely  met 
her,  and  haven't  heard  her  speak  a  single 
syllable.  And  what  about  Rosemary?" 
"Rosemary  was  a  mistaken  dream  of 
youth.  I  tell  you,  I've  become  a  man 
on  this  journey,  and  a  man  who  has  met 
the  great  love  of  his  life." 

"Well,  the  whole  affair  is  preposter- 
ous, of  course.  Not  that  the  lady  isn't 
charming  and  all  that,  but  marriages 
simply  aren't  made  that  way,  even  in  the 
wilds  of  Humboldt.  To  be  perfectly 
frank,  Dirk,  I  didn't  give  you  a  very 
truthful  impression  when  I  told  you 
that  day  I  hadn't  ever  been  in  love — or, 
at  any  rate,  it's  not  true  any  more." 

"You  mean  Conchita — ." 

"Conchita!  My  dear  friend,  I'm  not 
so  inflammable  as  you.  No,  there  is  a 
girl  I  used  to  know  before  I  went  away, 
whom  I  met  again  on  my  return.  I  saw 
a  lot  of  her  that  week;  and  I'm  pretty 
certain  now  that  when  we  get  back  home 
I  shall  be  trying  to  find  out  if  Fanny 
Lawton  will  have  me.  So  smooth  that 
desperate  look  off  your  face,  Dirk,  and 
let's  go  down  to  supper;  and  if  you  are 
still  in  love  with  Conchita  when  it  is 
over,  I'll  do  my  best  to  give  you  a  good 
recommendation  and  persuade  our  host 
to  accept  you  instead  of  me  to  sue  for 
the  hand  of  his  lovely  ward." 

Wayne  was  as  good  as  his  word.  Af- 
ter the  bounteous  if  primitive  meal,  dur- 
ing which  he  and  Rand  spoke  seldom, 
and  Dirk  and  Conchita  sat  and  stared 
at  each  other  in  fascinated  silence,  the 
girl  vanished  once  more,  and  the  men 
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sat  down  with  their  pipes  beside  the 
lighted  fire,  in  the  mellow  glow  of  the 
taper  candles.  Rand  resumed  his  dis- 
cussion as  if  there  had  been  no  inter- 
ruption of  it. 

"Her  small  fortune,  of  course,  goes 
with  her.  Conchita  will  be  in  every  way 
an  admirable  wife.  She  is  sweet-tempered 
and  docile,  she  is  an  excellent  house- 
keeper, and  you  have  seen  for  yourself 
that  she  is  not  ill-favored.  I  feel,  there- 
fore, that  I  am  requesting  no  sacrifice  of 
you — I  am  informed  that  you  are  not 
engaged  elsewhere — when  I  ask  you  to 
take  my  ward  as  your  bride." 

"On  the  contrary,  sir,"  replied 
Wayne,  choosing  his  words  carefully,  "I 
am  highly  honored.  Were  I  myself 
heart-free  I  can  imagine  no  greater  priv- 
ilege than  that  you  propose.  Unfortu- 
nately, although  it  is  true  I  am  not 
formally  affianced,  there  is  a  young  lady 
in  San  Francisco  to  whose  hand  I  aspire, 
and  who  I  have  reason  to  hope  is  not 
indifferent  to  me.  Besides — what  about 
Senorita  Estaban's  own  choice?  Surely 
you  would  not  have  her  marry  against 
her  will?" 

"The  girl  has  had  no  opportunity  to 
have  a  will  in  the  matter,"  snapped 
Rand.  "You  are  the  first  white  men 
she  has  ever  seen  except  myself  and  a  few 
rough  trappers.  I  have  brought  her  up 
to  be  obedient ;  she  will  marry  whomever 
I  pick  out  for  her." 

"In  that  case,  I  have  a  counter-offer 
to  make.  You  say  you  are  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Stafford  here.  I  can  vouch 
for  the  excellence  of  his  breeding  and  his 
family  connections;  his  character — you 
won't  mind  my  being  direct,  Dirk — is 
one  of  the  finest  I  have  ever  known;  his 
financial  prospects  are  most  satisfactory. 
In  fact,  on  his  return  to  San  Francisco 
he  will  probably  take  a  position  of  trust 
in  my  late  father's  business."  Dirk 
started  but  said  nothing.  "Moreover," 
Wayne  continued,  "he  has  conceived  an 
immediate  and  deep  affection  for  your 
ward,  and  I  venture  to  guess  that  it  is 
not  unreciprocated.  As  I  said,  my  af- 
fections are  already  engaged.  Why 
should  not  Mr.  Stafford  be  your  choice 
instead  of  me?" 

For  the  first  time  Rand  gazed  ap- 
praisingly  at  Dirk. 

"Mr.  Stafford,"  he  said  abruptly, 
"I  will  go  so  far  as  to  say  your  appear- 
ance indicates  the  truth  of  everything 
Mr.  Black  has  said.  But  I  am  afraid 
there  is  an  insuperable  obstacle." 

"And  what  is  that?" 

"Your  accent  betrays  you,  sir.  Are 
you  not  a  southerner?" 

"I  am  a  Virginian."  answered  Dirk, 
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a  trifle   haughtily,   "a  veteran  of  Lee's 
army." 

"So  I  suspected.  Well,  sir,  I  have 
Ix-cn  in  retirement  at  Solitude  for  a  long 
time,  but  I  have  not  forgotten  that  I  am 
an  American.  I  shall  not  give  my  ward 
into  the  keeping  of  an  enemy  of  my 
country." 

Dirk  sprang  to  his  feet  with  an  angry 
cry;  but  Wayne  pressed  the  younger 
man  back  into  his  seat. 

"Easy,  boy,"  he  said  soothingly.  "Re- 
member Mr.  Rand  is  our  host — if  our 
involuntary  one — and  much  older  than 
cither  of  us.  Go  on  out  and  take  a  walk 
under  the  trees  with  your  pipe,  and  leave 
me  here  to  talk  things  over. 

Sulkily  Dirk  obeyed.  His  sulkiness 
had  left  him  when  a  few  steps  from  the 
door  a  slim,  soft-footed  figure  silently 
joined  him.  It  was  full  moon,  and  a 
warm  night  for  the  country  and  the 
MMson.  For  an  hour  the  two  foolish 
young  things  walked  together,  talking  all 
fl<e  pretty  stupidities  and  extravagances 
of  young  lovers  since  the  world  began. 
E:.ch  was  too  absorbed  in  the  other  to 
notice  U-na-to-la  stalking  silently  behind 
them  all  the  way. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  great  rough  hall 
where  fire  and  candle  cast  soft  lights  and 
shadows  on  the  untrimmed  log  walls, 
Wayne  Black  labored  strenuously  with 
the  obdurate  Rand.  Argument,  per- 
suasion, expostulation  were  alike  useless. 
Rand,  with  the  obstinacy  of  a  man  cen- 
tered on  one  idea,  refused  even  to  consi- 
der Dirk,  or  to  give  up  his  demand  on 
Wayne. 

"But  you  can't  marry  us  here,  sir, 
even  if  we  both  consented,"  cried  the 
young  man  desperately  at  last.  "Where 
is  your  clergyman,  or  your  license  from 
the  state?" 

"As  far  as  that  goes,"  smiled  Rand 
grimly,  "my  messengers  can — borrow 
the  chaplain  from  Fort  Seward  when- 
ever necessary ;  and  a  marriage  validated 
by  the  church  will  be  confirmed  by  the 
state  when  you  return  to  civilization. 
No,  I  have  said  my  final  word ;  I  shall 
not  accept  Mr.  Stafford  as  your  substi- 
tute, and  I  shall  not  agree  to  your  re- 
fusal." 

"And  if  I  persist?" 

"We  shall  discuss  that,  sir,  when 
U-na-to-la  brings  the  chaplain,  tomor- 
row." He  rose.  "I  hear  Mr.  Stafford 
returning.  It  is  growing  late — I  shall 
show  you  to  your  bedroom.' 

Mr.  Stafford  was  indeed  returning, 
his  head  swimming  from  the  kiss  that 
had  sealed  Conchita's  confession  of  love. 
But  as  the  two  young  men  lay  in  bed, 
debating  in  whispers  the  extraordinary 
situation  in  which  they  found  them- 
selves, they  could  arrive  at  no  practic- 
able solution. 

"We  could  try  to  get  away  tonight, 


and  make  our  way  back  to  the  city," 
suggested  Wayne  at  last. 

"No,  I  won't  leave  Conchita,  and 
that's  final."  Dirk's  tone  was  firm. 

"Then  let  me  try  to  go  alone — if  I 
were  gone  and  he  couldn't  find  me,  he'd 
have  to  accept  you  or  find  someone  else." 

Dirk  groaned  at  the  thought  of  the 
latter  possibility.  For  an  hour  or  more 
they  revolved  futile  plans,  and  then  at 
last  the  younger  man  fell  asleep.  As  soon 
as  he  was  breathing  quietly,  Wayne 
made  up  his  mind.  Silently  slipping  from 
bed,  he  dressed  in  the  dark,  and,  shoes 
in  hand,  crept  down  the  ladder  which 
served  for  stairs  into  the  big  front  room. 

The  room  was  in  darkness,  the  last 
embers  of  the  fire  still  glowing  in  the 
dark.  Like  a  cat  Wayne  tiptoed  to  the 
door.  His  hand  was  on  the  bolt,  when 
a  voice — Rand's  voice — jerked  him  into 
sudden  attention. 

"The  door  is  well  bolted,"  said  his 
host  blandly.  "Sit  down  and  have  your 
smoke  here,  if  you  can't  sleep.  Or  if 
you'd  like  to  take  a  walk,  I'd  just  as 
soon  go  with  you.  I'm  always  well  armed 
so  you  needn't  be  afraid  of  prowling 
animals.  Besides,  we'll  take  your  dog." 

"Thank  you,"  stammered  Wayne.  "I 
— I  guess  after  all  I'll  make  another 
trial  at  sleeping." 

"I  would,"  recommended  Rand  ami- 
ably. "And  I  think  you'll  be  more  com- 
fortable if  you  leave  your  rifle  behind 
you.  You  are  perfectly  safe  from  attack 
upstairs — I  sleep  very  little  myself." 

The  old  man's  chuckle  followed 
Wayne's  discomfited  return  up  the  lad- 
der. Giving  the  problem  up  for  the 
night,  he  climbed  into  bed  again.  When 
he  opened  his  eyes  it  was  full  dawn : 
Dirk  was  still  asleep  beside  him. 

pONCHITA,  blushing,  and  speaking 
^— '  only  in  monosyllables,  presided 
over  old  Mary's  excellent  pancakes  and 
coffee.  Rand,  as  unconcerned  as  if  the 
young  men  were  two  casual  guests, 
played  the  perfect  host,  showing  them 
all  over  the  little  estate  round  about 
Solitude — a  small  ranch  of  remarkable 
cultivation  considering  it  had  been  re- 
claimed from  virgin  forest.  Not  for 
one  minute  did  he  leave  them  alone 
together,  nor  did  he  give  the  slightest 
opportunity  for  Dirk  to  see  Conchita. 
Toward  noon  there  was  a  call  from  the 
trail,  and  U-na-to-la  arrived  with  a 
plump  little  man  in  tow. 

''Where  is  the  person  who  is  dying?" 
gasped  this  person  as  soon  as  he  caught 
sight  of  them. 

"I  tell  him  somebody  die,  he  hurry," 
explained  U-na-to-la  briefly. 

"This  is  the  chaplain  from  the  fort?' 
Rand    shook    hands    amiably    with    the 
amazed  little  clergyman,  who  had  evi- 
dently  never    heard    the    rumors    about 
this  wilderness  home  of  a  white  man,  not 


half  a  day's  journey  from  Fort  Seward. 
"It's  a  wedding  ceremony  \ve  want  you 
to  perform,  parson,  not  a  funeral.  Con- 
chita!" 

At  his  call  Conchita  appeared,  pale 
and  trembling  and  very  lovely.  In  obed- 
ience to  her  guardian's  command  the 
poor  child  had  arrayed  herself  in  the 
old  time  finery  her  mother  had  once 
worn,  preserved  for  all  these  years  in 
the  cedar  chest  that  held  all  her  treas- 
ures. In  yellowed  satin  and  tiny  high- 
heeled  slippers  almost  beyond  her  man- 
agement, with  her  black  hair  done  high 
under  an  old  Spanish  comb,  and  a  fine 
lace  veil  of  Spanish  make  falling  over 
her  slender  shoulders,  even  Wayne 
gasped  at  her  beauty;  and  Dirk  stepped 
back  a  pace  and  caught  his  breath,  over- 
powered by  the  sight  of  this  girl  he 
loved,  who  was  to  be  sacrificed  to  his 
unwilling  friend. 

"My  ward,  Conchita  Estoban,  who 
is  to  be  married  to  Mr.  Wayne  Black," 
introduced  Rand. 

"No,  I  won't  allow  it!"  burst  out 
Wayne.  "Miss  Estoban  is  being  per- 
suaded against  her  will,  chaplain ;  she 
does  not  want  to  marry  me — she  is  in 
love  with  my  friend  here!" 

The  little  chaplain  glanced  in  bewil- 
derment from  one  to  the  other  of  this 
strange  wedding  party.  Dirk,  his  face 
white  and  set,  had  placed  himself  deter- 
minedly at  Conchita's  side. 

"Is  this  true?"  asked  the  chaplain. 
Conchita's  little  chin  went  up. 
"It  is  true,"  she  said  proudly.  "Mr. 
Black  is  very  nice,   but   I   love   Dirk." 
She  held  out  her  hand  and  it  met  Dirk's 
and  held  fast  there. 

"Then,"  said  the  chaplain  decidedly, 
"I  absolutely  refuse  to  perform  any  such 
ceremony." 

"You  will  want  witnesses,  I  suppose," 
went  on  Rand  imperturbably,  as  if 
nothing  had  occured.  He  nodded  to 
U-na-to-la  and  the  Indian,  going  to  the 
door — they  had  all  gathered  in  the  big 
living  room  of  Solitude — gave  a  shrill 
whistle.  Instantly  half  a  dozen  figures 
entered  silently — Indians  all  of  them, 
calm  and  grave  of  countenance,  and 
each  with  a  highly  efficient  looking  rifle 
over  his  shoulder. 

"Now,  my  dear,"  continued  Rand, 
quite  at  his  ease,  "if  you'll  just  stand 
by  Mr.  Black,  in  front  of  the  parson — ' 
"I  tell  you,  I  refuse  to  perform  the 
ceremony!"  shouted  the  exasperated  and 
puzzled  chaplain.  None  of  the  others 
had  moved  an  inch. 

"And  I  refuse  definitely  to  become 
Miss  Estoban's  husband"  added  Wayne 
firmly. 

Rand  lifted  his  hand  and  instantly 
every  rifle  in  the  room  was  pointed  to- 
ward the  little  group. 

(Continued  on  Page  205) 
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the  party  enthusiastically  greeted  this 
view  of  them,  as  they  were  known  to  be 
on  the  headwaters  of  the  Columbia. 
Crossing  the  pass,  the  overlanders  came 
to  the  sources  of  the  Green  river,  the 
main  branch  of  the  Colorado  of  the 
west,  in  the  valley  of  which  they  re- 
mained until  September  24th,  hunting 
buffalo  and  recuperating  their  horses. 
Having  rested  and  obtained  a  good  sup- 
ply of  meat,  they  again  set  out  west- 
ward on  September  24th,  crossed  the 
Divide,  now  known  as  the  rim  or  Fall 
river  basin,  between  the  Green  and 
Snake  rivers  and  for  two  days  followed 
down  Hoback's  river  to  its  junction 
with  the  South  Fork  of  the  Snake. 

The  valley  of  Hoback's  river  had, 
during  the  previous  year,  been  the  theatre 
of  the  succesful  beaver  trapping  opera- 
tions of  John  Hoback  while  he  was  at 
Henry's  fort,  as  has  already  been  noted, 
and  the  river  had  then  come  to  be  called 
by  his  name.  While  proceeding  down  its 
valley,  one  of  the  party's  pack  horses 
had  a  fall  down  hill,  rolling  some  two 
hundred  feet  into  the  river,  but  without 
receiving  any  injury.  Whether  or  not 
this  incident  may  have  been  the  origin 
of  the  name  "Fall"  river,  by  which  this 
stream  is  currently  known,  is  problem- 
atical. 

HE  EXPEDITION  arrived  at  the 
South  Fork  of  the  Snake  river  on 
September  26,  1811  and  hopefully  en- 
camped but  a  few  miles  from  the  Three 
Tetons,  its  members  expecting  that  they 
might  now,  having  reached  the  head- 
waters of  the  Columbia,  no  longer  be 
obliged  to  travel  on  land.  Mr.  Hunt 
promptly  dispatched  an  exploring  party 
down  the  river.  It  returned  after  sev- 
eral day's  absence  with  the  report  that 
the  river  was  rocky,  crooked  and  turbu- 
lent and  that  it  was  useless  to  follow  its 
course  either  by  water  or  by  land.  This 
reconnaissance  determined  Mr.  Hunt  to 
seek  for  some  more  navigable  stream. 
Therefore,  upon  the  advice  of  Hoback, 
Robinson  and  Rezner  the  party  set  out 
for  Henry's  fort  after  awaiting  the  sub- 
sidence of  a  storm  which  whitened  all 
the  adjacent  heights  with  snow.  It 
crossed  the  south  fork  of  the  Snake 
river  and  the  Teton  Pass  and  arrived  at 
Henry's  deserted  post  on  the  North  or 
Henry  Fork  of  the  Snake  in  the  evening 
of  October  8,  1811;  a  cold  and  wintry 
day.  The  travellers  were  glad  to  take 
possession  of  the  log  buildings  which 
formed  the  post  and  which  stood  on  the 
bank  of  the  stream,  here  more  than  a 
hundred  yards  wide,  on  which  they 
hoped  to  embark. 


(Continued  from  Page  183) 

A  S  SOON  as  possible  the  party  be- 
"^^  gan  the  construction  of  canoes  or 
dugouts  from  suitable  timber  found  in 
the  vicinity.  As  they  would  be  obliged 
on  embarking  to  leave  their  horses,  Mr. 
Hunt  decided  to  make  this  a  trading 
post,  to  be  called  Fort  Henry,  so  that 
trappers  and  hunters  to  be  sent  out 
through  the  country  might  use  it  as  a 
rendezvous  and  where  parties  might 
repair  that  were  on  their  way  through 
the  mountains  to  and  from  Astoria,  the 
establishment  at  the  mouth  of  the  Col- 
umbia river,  but  this  plan  was  not  con- 
summated. Having  reached  the  Col- 
umbia waters,  Mr.  Hunt  also  decided 
here  to  detach  a  beaver  party,  which 
was  to  bring  in  the  fur  that  they  should 
collect,  either  to  this  post  or  to  Astoria. 
Three  members  of  this  party  were  our 
friends  Hoback,  Robinson  and  Rezner, 
who  had  been  in  this  region  the  previous 
year  with  Major  Henry.  Another 
hunter  named  Cass  was  detailed  to  ac- 
company them.  The  veteran  Robinson 
was  put  in  charge  of  the  party,  which 
according  to  agreement  was  outfitted 
with  horses,  traps,  ammunition  and  all 
neccessary  equipment.  As  they  were 
about  to  set  out,  Mr.  Joseph  Miller, 
one  of  Mr.  Hunt's  partners,  a  man  of 
education  and  refinement,  who  had 
joined  at  St.  Louis,  announced  his  in- 
tention of  giving  up  his  share  in  the 
company  and  accompanying  the  trap- 
pers. Air  were  astonished  at  his  deci- 
sion and  Mr.  Hunt  tried  unsuccess- 
fully to  dissuade  him  from  it.  Mr.  Mil- 
ler replied  that  argument  was  futile  and 
that  his  mind  was  made  up  to  accom- 
pany the  trappers.  Two  Snake  Indians 
were  to  guide  the  trappers  to  an  encamp- 
ment of  their  tribe  where  information 
was  to  be  furnished  as  to  the  best  trap- 
ping grounds.  The  two  Snakes  were  then 
to  return  to  Fort  Henry  and  take  charge 
of  the  seventy-seven  horses  which  the 
Overlanders  were  to  leave  there  on  tak- 
ing the  river.  These  arrangements  hav- 
ing been  made,  the  trapping  party  of  five 
set  out  with  the  two  Snakes  on  October 
10,  1811. 

Aftei  outfitting  and  dispatching  the 
trappers,  the  Overlanders  bent  their 
energies  to  completing  the  fifteen  canoes. 
This  work  was  accomplished  by  the 
18th  of  October  and  on  the  next  day 
they  embarked  in  them  with  their  ef- 
fects, abandoning  their  seventy-two 
horses  much  to  their  subsequent  regret 
and  here  shall  we  cease  following  their 
fortunes  in  detail.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
they  navigated  the  Snake  river  for  some 
200  miles,  with  numerous  vicissitudes 


and  one  casualty,  as  far  as  what  they 
called  the  "Caldron  Linn,"  now  known 
as  the  Shoshone  Falls,  Idaho,  where 
they  arrived  on  the  28th  of  October. 
Here  they  cached  most  of  their  goods 
and  equipment,  finally  divided  into  four 
small  bands  and  after  suffering  many 
hardships,  arrived  at  Astoria,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia,  in  the  following 
winter  and  early  spring  of  1812. 

We  shall  now  pass  on  to  the  next 
summer:  that  of  1812:  and  our  scene 
will  change  to  the  Snake  river  below 
the  Shoshone  Falls  or  Caldron  Linn. 
Robert  Stuart's  party  of  six,  en  route 
from  Astoria  to  St.  Louis,  following  up 
the  south  bank  of  the  Snake  in  what  is 
now  known  as  Owhyee  County,  Idaho, 
on  August  13,  1812,  fell  in  with  a  Snake 
Indian  who  was  recognized  by  some  of 
the  party  as  one  of  the  two  guides  of 
the  detachment  of  trappers  sent  out 
from  Fort  Henry  by  Mr.  Hunt  on 
October  10,  1811,  of  which  our  friends 
Hoback,  Robinson  and  Rezner  were 
members.  The  Indian  told  Mr.  Stuart 
that  they  had  trapped  for  some  time 
among  the  upper  streams,  but  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  a  party  of  Crow  ma- 
rauders who  had  robbed  them  of  their 
horses,  weapons  and  practically  every- 
thing they  had.  On  August  20th,  Mr. 
Stuart's  party  was  travelling  over  the 
prairie  parallel  to  the  Snake  river.  On 
account  of  the  heat  and  sultriness  of  the 
weather  some  of  the  party,  being  thirsty, 
scrambled  down  the  bank  of  the  river 
for  a  drink  of  water.  The  bank  was 
overhung  with  willows,  among  which 
much  to  their  surprise,  they  observed  a 
man  fishing.  This  man  promptly  saw 
them  and  uttered  a  joyful  shout.  He 
proved  to  be  John  Hoback,  one  of  their 
lost  comrades.  Greetings  had  hardly 
been  exchanged  when  three  other  men 
emerged  from  the  willows.  They  were 
Edward  Robinson,  the  veteran  of  the 
Bloody  Ground,  Jacob  Rezner  and 
Joseph  Miller,  the  other  surviving  mem- 
bers of  the  Fort  Henry  trapping  party. 
The  haggard  appearance  and  naked 
condition  of  these  men  indicated  the 
hardships  and  sufferings  they  had  en- 
dured. 

It  appears  that  after  leaving  Fort 
Henry  they  made  their  way  some  two 
hundred  miles  south  and  trapped  prob- 
ably on  Bear  river,  Utah,  and  doubtless 
reached  Great  Salt  Lake.  Having  pro- 
cured considerable  beaver  fur,  they  made 
it  into  packs,  loaded  their  horses  and  por- 
ceeded  two  hundred  miles  to  the  east. 
Here  they  came  upon  sixty  lodges  of 
Arapahoes.  These  notorious  robbers  fell 
upon  the  trappers,  took  their  fur,  most 
of  their  clothing  and  several  of  their 
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horses.  The  trappers,  thankful  to  escape 
with  their  lives  and  without  being  en- 
tirely stripped,  travelled  about  fifty 
miles  from  where  they  were  despoiled 
and  halted  for  the  winter.  Early  in  the 
spring  of  1812  they  resumed  their 
travels,  but  unfortunately  were  over- 
taken by  the  same  Arapahoes,  who  stole 
all  but  two  of  their  horses.  Still  retain- 
ing their  rifles  and  ammunition  they 
proceeded  with  the  two  remaining  horses 
but  as  they  were  in  a  desert  country 
devoid  of  game  they  suffered  greatly 
from  hunger.  Their  only  chance  was  to 
follow  the  rivers  and  subsist  by  fishing, 
but  when  occasionally  no  fish  could  be 
caught  their  sufferings  were  dreadful. 
One  of  their  two  remaining  horses  was 
stolen  among  the  mountains  by  the  Snake 
Indians  and  the  other  was  taken  off  by 
Cass,  one  of  the  party,  who  either  de- 
serted or  was  lost.  Rumors  were  after- 
wards circulated  concerning  his  fate, 
which  if  reliable,  indicated  to  what  a 
desperate  state  of  starvation  his  com- 
rades had  been  reduced. 

Now  being  entirely  without  horses 
our  three  friends  and  Mr.  Miller  trav- 
elled afoot  for  several  hundred  miles, 
enduring  hunger,  thirst  and  fatigue  and 
ultimately  made  their  way  back  to  the 
Snake  river.  When  they  were  found  by 
Mr.  Stuart's  party  they  were  on  the 
verge  of  starvation  and  were  fishing 
for  a  precarious  meal.  Had  not  some 
of  his  party  gone  to  the  stream  for  a 
drink  these  famished  wanderers  might 
have  soon  perished  in  the  wilderness. 
Their  joy  at  thus  meeting  their  old 
comrades  was  exuberant  and  they  were 
most  heartily  welcomed  by  them.  The 
united  party  immediately  made  camp 
and  their  slender  stores  were  ransacked 


to  provide  a  feast  suitable  to  the  occas- 
sion. 

The  next  morning  they  all  set 'out 
together,  our  three  friends  and  Mr. 
Miller  being  resolved  to  give  up  the  life 
of  a  trapper  and  to  accompany  Mr. 
Stuart  to  St.  Louis.  The  party  kept 
along  the  course  of  the  Snake  river  for 
several  days,  taking  short  cuts  across 
hills  and  promontories  where  there  were 
bends  in  the  stream.  They  purchased  a 
good  supply  of  salmon  from  some  Sho- 
shonie  fishermen  at  Salmon  Falls  on 
August  25th  and  continuing  their  jour- 
ney they  arrived  at  Caldron  Linn 
(Shoshonie  Falls)  on  August  29,  1812. 
The  caches  made  by  Mr.  Hunt  in  the 
preceding  autumn  were  immediately 
visited  and  six  were  found  to  have  been 
opened  and  plundered  of  most  of  their 
contents,  but  three  were  discovered  to  be 
still  intact.  These  contained  some  dry 
goods,  ammunition  and  a  numb;r  of 
beaver  traps.  Then  the  indomitable 
spirit  of  the  western  trapper  asserted 
itself.  As  soon  as  our  trio  of  Hoback, 
Robinson  and  Rezner  observed  that  they 
could  once  more  be  outfitted  for  a  trap- 
ping campaign  they  forgot  all  that  they 
had  suffered  and  determined  to  take 
another  chance  with  the  wilderness 
rather  than  return  home  destitute.  Mr. 
Stuart,  therefore,  as  far  as  the  caches 
afforded,  supplied  them  with  requisite 
equipment  for  a  two  years  hunt,  but 
as  their  outfitting  was  incomplete  they 
decided  to  remain  in  this  vicinity  until 
Mr.  John  Reed,  Mr.  Hunt's  clerk,  who 
was  to  set  out  for  the  caches  about 
twenty  days  after  Mr.  Stuart  parted 
from  him  at  the  Walla  Walla  river, 
should  arrive.  Mr.  Stuart  wrote  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Reed  reporting  his  safe  journey 
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thus  far  and  the  condition  in  which  he 
found  the  caches  and  left  it  with  Rob- 
inson to  be  delivered. 

These  matters  having  been  arranged, 
Mr.  Stuart's  party  of  seven  bade  adieu 
on  the  5th  of  September,  1812,  to  our 
hardy  and  adventurous  trio,  wishing 
them  the  greatest  success  in  their  lonely 
and  perilous  undertaking.  Here  it  may 
be  pertinent  to  note  that  Mr.  Stuart's 
party,  including  Mr.  Miller,  arrived 
safely  at  St.  Louis,  via  the  Platte  and 
Missouri  rivers,  on  April  30,  1813,  hav- 
ing been  ten  months  in  performing  the 
journey  from  Astoria. 

Mr.  Reed  arrived  at  the  caches  at 
the  Caldron  Linn  at  about  the  appointed 
time  and  there  he  met  Robinson,  who 
with  Hoback  and  Rezner,  had  remained 
when  Mr.  Stuart's  party  had  gone  east. 
They  had  been  trapping  further  up  the 
river,  but  Robinson  had  come  down  in 
a  canoe  to  await  Mr.  Reed's  arrival 
and  to  obtain  horses  and  equipment 
from  him.  These  having  been  supplied, 
Mr.  Reed  collected  the  remaining  goods 
from  the  caches  and  set  out  on  his  return 
journey,  leaving  our  courageous  trio  to 
be  again  swallowed  up  by  the  wilder- 
ness. 

And  now  another  period  elapses  of 
approximately  nine  months.  On  July  5, 
1813,  the  amiable  Hibernian,  Mr.  John 
Reed,  left  Astoria  with  a  party  of  five 
trappers:  Le  Clerc,  Landry,  Turcot, 
La  Chapelle  and  Delaunay  besides  Pierre 
Dorion,  who  was  accompanied  by  his 
squaw,  a  Sioux  woman,  and  his  two 
children.  The  destination  of  the  party 
was  the  Snake  river  country,  where  they 
were  to  trap  beaver,  collect  horses  for 
the  overland  expedition  of  the  following 
spring  and  search  for  Hoback,  Robin- 
son and  Rezner.  Mr.  Reed  reached  the 
Snake  river  about  the  middle  of  August 
and  soon  afterwards  located  on  what  is 
now  the  Boise  river,  Idaho;  for  long 
known  to  the  fur  traders  as  Reed's 
river.  Beaver  were  plenty  and  a  house 
was  built  in  which  to  pass  the  winter. 
After  the  house  was  finished,  its  occu- 
pants spent  their  time  in  beaver  trap- 
ping. In  the  course  of  the  autumn,  Lan- 
dry had  a  fall  from  his  horse;  suffering 
injuries  which  were  ultimately  fatal  and 
Delaunay,  while  trapping,  was  killed  by 
Indians.  However  the  aggregate  strength 
of  the  party  was  not  reduced  by  these 
casualties,  for  late  in  September  it  was 
joined  by  our  long  lost  triumvirate,  Ho- 
back,  Robinson  and  Rezner.  who  here 
come  to  light  for  the  last  time.  They 
were  now  very  poor,  as  about  two  weeks 
before  joining  Mr.  Reed  they  had  again 
been  robbed  by  the  Indians  of  all  their 
possessions.  Air.  Reed  furnished  them 
with  clothing  and  traps  and  they  went 
to  hunt  with  Dorion. 

(Concluded  on   Page  201) 
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June. 


CLEVER     mystery     and     Shavian 
satire  met  with  the  expected  re- 
sponse when  The  Players'  Guild 
opened  its  last  production  of  the  season 
with  James  M.  Barrie's  "Shall  We  Join 
the     Ladies?"     and     George     Bernard 
Shaw's     "Androcles     and     the     Lion," 
May  21st. 

The  gasp  of  bewilderment  as  the  cur- 
tain closed  on  the  Barrie  play  would 
have  delighted  James  M.  himself  for, 
working  from  a  conventional  dinner 
party  scene,  the  cast  built  up  a  pulsat- 
ing wave  of  mystery  that  billowed  back 
and  forth,  promising  to  engulf  now  one 
character,  now  another,  until  suddenly 
it  fell  with  one  glorious  curtain  gesture. 
It  fell — and  that  was  all.  There  wasn't 
any  more. 

The  settings  of  "Androcles  and  the 
Lion,"  are  entrancingly  colorful.  In 
themselves  a  satire  to  color,  they  hold 
the  production  back  from  the  brink  of 
farce  and  do  much  to  harmonize  the 
sudden  contrasts  of  characterization. 
One  wonders  why  other  producers  are 
not  so  successful  as  Reginald  Travers 
in  obtaining  splendid  physique  for 
drama. 


The  Key  to 

"Things  oArtistic" 

Is  awaiting  your  personal  call 


116      MAIDEN      LANE 

Off  Grant   Ave.,  bet.  Post  and   Geary 

San   Francisco 


Concerning 
Things  Artistic 

ALINE  KISTLER 

Shaw  and  Barrie  replace  O'Neil 
in  the  attention  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco art  theater  public  this  month. 


SWIFTLY  treading  on  the  insteps  of 
Eugene  O'Neill's  other  plays  "The 
Hairy  Ape,"  at  the  Players'  Guild  The- 
atre and  "Desire  Under  the  Elms"  at 
the  Wilkes,  came  that  greatest  play — 
"The  Great  God  Brown,"  splendidly 
produced  by  Irving  Pichel's  players  at 
the  Berkeley  Playhouse. 

If  a  play  were  judged  by  the  audi- 
ence it  keeps  "The  Great  God  Brown" 
would  be  proclaimed  an  intellectual  play. 
But  even  a  seemingly  intelligent  audi- 
ence as  a  whole  failed  to  grasp  the  sig- 
nificance of  this  last  thing  of  O'Neill's. 

It  is  a  play  of  the  future.  A  decided 
step  in  the  development  of  drama  as  an 
art,  perhaps  even  an  abstract  art.  Its 
use  of  symbols  that  are  not  symbols. 
Lines  that  are  thought  and  speech  in 
one — intermingled.  Drama  that  is  ele- 
mental yet  apparently  trivial.  Philoso- 
phy that  is  groping  yet  daringly  definite. 

Where  the  "Hairy  Ape"  is  rushing 
and  tumultuous — where  "Desire  Under 
the  Elms"  is  cruel  and  hard — "The 
Great  God  Brown"  is  a  blended  flow  of 
forces  that  mount  to  crashing  froth  and 
sweep  inexorably  along  the  cold  packed 
sand  of  reality.  There  is  no  silt  or  slime 
in  the  breakers  of  emotion — but  keen 
cut  sand  that  bites  with  hard,  cold  fangs. 

We  thank  Irving  Pichel  for  bringing 
"The  Great  God  Brown"  to  us. 

*  *       * 

WITH  the  graduation  of  sixteen  stu- 
dents from  the  California  School 
of  Arts  and  Crafts,  May  21st,  we  are 
reminded  that  this  school  is  the  second 
of  the  four  art  schools  in  the  United 
States  to  confer  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts.  The  other  schools  of  degree 
giving  rank  are  the  Massachusetts  Nor- 
mal Art  School,  the  Carnegie  School  of 
Fine  Arts  at  the  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy and  the  Chicago  Art  Institute. 

*  *       * 

Tj\  H.  MEYER,  director  of  the  Cali- 
fornia School  of  Arts  and  Crafts,  an- 
nounces an  interesting  exhibit  of  stu- 
dents' work  throughout  June  at  the 
school  in  Oakland.  Some  of  the  applied 
design  exhibited  will  be  the  drawings 


for  the  furniture  and  interior  decoration 
of  the  teachers'  lunch  room  at  the  Lin- 
coln School  in  Oakland.  These  designs 
are  comparable  to  those  executed  by  the 
students  for  the  Muir  School,  the  li- 
brary of  the  Emerson  School  and  the 
garden  furniture  for  the  Freeman  home 
in  Berkeley,  all  of  which  have  attractec 
favorable  attention. 


Gump  Galleries  showings  to 
May  were  delightful,  including  a 
they  did  seven  of  the  late  Joseph  Pen 
nel's  lithographs  of  the  Greek  series,  an 
extensive  display  of  the  exquisitely  don 
Viennese  prints  by  the  master  artist 
Luigi  Kasimir,  and  a  representativ 
showing  of  Power  O'Malley's  Iris! 
etchings.  O'Malley  is  working  in  Car 
mel  these  days.  It  will  be  interesting  t< 
see  his  interpretation  of  California. 


Charles  Bradford  Hudson  can 
vas,  recently  added  to  the  main  ex 
hibit  in  the  Gump  Galleries,  is  attract 
ing  favorable  attention.  It  is  an  atmos 
pheric  painting  of  the  Wyoming  Gram 
Teton — with  Jackson's  Hole  in  the  fore 
ground. 
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As  to  "Applesauce,"  at  the  President, 
perhaps  it  would  be  best  for  you  to  form 
your  own  conclusions  about  the  young 
Harvard  graduate  who  soft-soaps  his 
way  through  life.  At  least  he  gives 
women,  old  and  young  alike,  a  delight- 
ful excuse  to  be  indulgently  foolish. 
#  *  * 

But  women  adore  the  impositions  of 
attractive  young  men  so  why  shouldn't 
von.  We  did. 


Summer  Session 

June  21  to  July  30,  1926 

COURSES  in  Drawing,  Paint- 
Design,  and  the  Crafts — Pot- 
tery, Metal,  Basketry,  Primary 
Construction,  Leather,  Bookbind- 
ing, Weaving,  Tied  and  Dyed, 
Batik,  and  Stitchery.  Landscape 
Painting  under  Xavier  Martinez. 
Stagecraft  and  Pageantry  under 
Irving  Pichel. 

COLLEGE  students  and  gradu- 
ates   whose    academic    studies 
have    limited    their    work    in    the 
Arts  and  Crafts  are  welcomed  at 
Summer     Session.      Work     com- 
pleted at  the  School  is  accepted  by 
the  State  Board  of  Education  to- 
'  ward    Special    Secondary    Creden- 
tial in  Art. 

Writ*1  at  oiic-e  for  Summer    Catalog   ()-fi 

F.    H.    MEYER,    Director 


Hroadway     at     College     Avenue 
Oakland,    California 


ENERAL  interest  in  etchings  was 
stimulated  the  latter  part  of  April 
by  the  French  exhibition  sponsored  by 
Gump.  Monsieur  D.  Caz,  who  brought 
the  large  collection  of  representative 
French  prints  to  San  Francisco,  did 
much  to  popularize  the  exhibition  by  his 
informal  talks  with  the  visitors  to  the 
gallery.  A  Parisian  art  connoisseur,  him- 
self, he  came  as  an  artistic  emissary 
spreading  educational  propaganda  repre- 
senting French  art  in  general  and  M. 
Henri  Lavallard  in  particular. 
Throughout  his  tour  of  the  United 
States  he  has  appeared  most  often  in 
schools  and  colleges  where  he  lectured 
to  students  and  art  lovers. 

The  collection  of  French  prints  in- 
cluded representative  examples  of  the 
work  of  Bolistriere,  Bruneleshi,  Chariot, 
Dauphin,  Hardy,  Henriot,  Icart,  Lafitte, 
Lambrecht,  Nibor,  Luigini,  Pinet  and 
Simion. 


OF  UNUSUAL  interest  was  the  first 
exhibit  of  the  San  Francisco  Society 
of  Women  Artists  which  opened  April 
24  in  the  Don  Lee  show  rooms  in  Van 
Ness  Avenue.  This  group  of  artists, 
headed  by  Evelyn  Almond  Withrow, 
were  presented  an  exceptional  group  of 
paintings,  prints  and  sculpture. 

Outstanding  in  the  exhibit  were  the 
portraits  by  Evelyn  Withrow  and  Con- 
stance Mackey,  which  conform  to  tra- 
dition and  yet  express  a  decidedly  mod- 
ern spirit.  On  the  other  hand,  Dorr 
Bothwell  and  Macleod  Batten  have 
used  unconventional  idioms  in  equally 
arresting  though  widely  differing  con- 
ceptions. Other  prominent  exhibitors, 
representing  various  art  trends,  were 
Alice  Chittenden,  Bertha  Stringer  Lee, 
Helen  K.  Forbes,  Florence  Austin  Swift, 
Marian  Simpson,  Celia  Seymour,  Ethel 
Abeel,  Calthea  Vivian,  E.  Silvert  Wein- 
berg  and  Elizabeth  Norton. 

Ruth  Cravath's  sandstone  studies  were 
appealing,  dividing  interest  with  the 
statues  by  Enid  Foster,  Adaline  Kent 
and  Rosalie  Maus. 


"Kempy,"  at  the  Alcazar,  proves  as 
sparkling  and  intriguing  as  its  name. 
When  architect  turns  plumber  to  mend 
a  broken  pipe  inevitably  there  is  a  land- 
slide of  trouble.  But  Henry  Duffy  is 

used  to  handling  landslides. 

»       »       • 

After  seeing  strident  burlesques  of 
New  York's  sensation  of  1923,  San 
Francisco  will  at  last  have  a  chance  to 
form  its  own  opinion  of  Somerset 
Maugham's  play  "Rain,"  when  it  opens 
at  the  Columbia,  June  7. 


(Announcing 

A  ONE  YEAR 
SCHOLARSHIP 

in  ACTING  and  the  entire 
work  of  the  theatre  under  the 
direction  of  John  D.  Barry  and 
Reginald  Travers  with  public 
performances  throughout  the 
year  and  a 

Leading  part 

in  the  spring  production  of  the 
Plavers'  Guild 


For  information 

Players'  Guild  School 

1846  Gough  St.,  San  Francisco 
Rexton  Reed,  Bus.  Manager 


Costumes 


1061  Market  Street 


NORMANS'  Inc., 

Costumcrs  to  the  "Pageant  of  Pacific" 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Theatrical  Supplies 


Phone:  Market  1637 
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June,  1920 


To  the  Man  on  the  Trail 


good  to  face  seventy-four  degrees  below 
zero  with  naked  ears  and  hands. 

Malamute  Kid  saw  him  to  the  main 
trail,  and  there,  gripping  his  hand,  gave 
him  advice. 

"You'll  find  a  hundred  pounds  of 
salmon  eggs  on  the  sled,"  he  said.  "The 
dogs  will  go  as  far  on  that  as  with  one- 
hundred  and  fifty  of  fish,  and  you  can't 
get  dog-food  at  Felly,  as  you  probably 
expected."  The  stranger  started  and  his 
eyes  flashed,  but  he  did  not  interrupt. 
"You  can't  get  an  ounce  of  food  for 
dog  or  man  till  you  reach  Five  Fingers, 
and  that's  a  stiff  two  hundred  miles. 
Watch  out  for  open  water  on  the  Thirty 
Mile  River,  and  be  sure  to  take  the  big 
cut-off  above  Le  Barge." 

"How  did  you  know  it?  Surely  the 
news  can't  be  ahead  of  me  already?" 

"I  don't  know  it ;  and  what's  more,  I 
don't  want  to  know  it.  But  you  never 
owned  that  team  you're  chasing.  Sitka 
Charley  sold  it  to  them  last  Spring.  But 
he  sized  you  up  to  me  as  square  once, 
and  I  believe  him.  I've  seen  your  face; 
I  like  it.  And  I've  seen — why  damn 
you,  hit  the  high  places  for  salt  water 
and  that  wife  of  yours,  and — "  Here 
the  Kid  unmittened  and  jerked  out  his 
sack. 

"No,  I  don't  need  it,"  and  the  tears 
froze  on  his  cheeks  as  he  convulsively 
gripped  Malamute's  hand. 

"Then  don't  spare  the  dogs;  cut  them 
out  of  the  traces  as  fast  as  they  drop; 
buy  them,  and  think  they're  cheap  at 
ten  dollars  a  pound.  You  can  get  them 
at  Five  Fingers,  Little  Salmon  and  the 
Hootalinqua." 

"And  watch  out  for  wet  feet,"  was  his 
parting  advice.  "Keep  a-travelling  up 
to  twenty-five,  but  if  it  gets  below  that, 
build  a  fire  and  change  your  socks." 

Fifteen  minutes  had  barely  elapsed, 
when  the  jingle  of  bells  announced  new 
arrivals.  The  door  opened,  and  a 
mounted  policeman  of  the  Northwest 
Territory  entered,  followed  by  two  half- 
breed  dog  drivers.  Like  Westondale, 
they  were  heavily  armed  and  showed 
signs  of  fatigue.  The  half-breeds  had 
been  born  to  the  trail  and  bore  it  easily; 
but  the  young  policeman  was  badly  ex- 
hausted. Still  the  dogged  obstinacy  of 
his  race  held  him  to  the  pace  he  had 
set,  and  would  hold  him  till  he  dropped 
in  his  tracks. 

"When  did  Westondale  pull  out?" 
he  asked.  "He  stopped  here,  didn't  he?" 
This  was  supererogatory,  for  the  tracks 
told  their  own  tale  too  well. 

Malamute  Kid  had  caught  Belden's 
eye,  and  he,  scenting  the  wind,  replied 
evasively,  "A  right  pert  while  back." 


(Continued  from  Page  164) 

"Come,  my  man ;  speak  up,"  he  ad- 
monished. 

"Yeh  seem  to  want  him  right  smart. 
Hez  he  been  gittin'  cantankerous  down 
Dawson  way?" 

Held  up  Harry  McFarland's  for 
forty  thousand;  exchanged  it  at  the  A. 
C.  store  for  a  check  on  Seattle;  and 
who's  to  stop  the  chasing  of  it  if  we 
don't  overtake  him?  When  did  he  pull 
out?" 

Every  eye  suppressed  its  excitement, 
for  Malamute  Kid  had  given  the  cue 
and  the  young  officer  encountered 
wooden  faces  on  every  hand. 

Striding  over  to  Prince,  he  put  the 
question  to  him.  Though  it  hurt  him, 
gazing  into  the  frank,  earnest  face  of 
his  fellow-countryman,  he  replied  in- 
consequently  on  the  state  of  the  trail. 
Then  he  espied  Father  Roubeau,  who 
could  not  lie.  "A  quarter  of  an  hour 
ago,"  he  answered,  "but  he  had  four 
hours'  rest  for  himself  and  his  dogs." 

"Fifteen  minutes'  start,  and  he's 
fresh!  My  God!"  The  poor  fellow  stag- 
gered back,  half  fainting  from  exhaus- 
tion and  disappointment,  murmuring 
something  about  the  run  from  Dawson 
in  ten  hours  and  the  dogs  being  played 
out. 

Malamute  Kid  forced  a  mug  of  punch 
upon  him ;  then  he  turned  for  the  door, 
ordering  the  dog  drivers  to  follow.  But 
the  warmth  and  promise  of  rest  was 
too  tempting  and  they  objected  strenu- 
ously. The  Kid  was  conversant  with 
their  French  patios,  and  followed  it 
anxiously. 

They  swore  that  the  dogs  were  done 
up;  that  Siwash  and  Babette  would 
have  to  be  shot  before  the  first  mile 
was  covered ;  that  the  rest  were  almost 
as  bad;  and  that  it  would  be  better  for 
all  hands  to  rest  up. 

"Lend  me  five  dogs,"  he  asked,  turn- 
ing to  Malamute  Kid. 

But  the  Kid  shook  his  head. 

"I'll  sign  a  check  on  Captain  Con- 
stantine  for  five  thousand — here's  my 
papers, — I'm  authorized  to  draw  at  my 
own  discretion." 

Again  the  silent  refusal. 

"Then  I'll  requisition  them  in  the 
name  of  the  Queen." 

Smiling  incredulously,  the  Kid 
glanced  at  his  well-stocked  arsenal,  and 
the  Englishman,  realizing  his  impotency, 
turned  for  the  door.  But  the  dog  driv- 
ers still  objecting,  he  whirled  upon 
them  fiercely,  calling-  them  women  and 
curs.  The  swart  face  of  the  older  half- 
breed  flushed  angrily,  as  he  drew  him- 


self up  and  promised  in  good  round 
terms  that  he  would  travel,  his  leader 
off  his  legs,  and  would  then  be  delighted 
to  plant  him  in  the  snow. 

The  young  officer,  and  it  required 
his  whole  will,  walked  steadily  to  the 
door,  exhibiting  a  freshness  he  did  not 
possess.  But  they  all  knew  and  appreci- 
ated his  proud  effort;  nor  could  he  veil 
the  twinges  of  agony  that  shot  across 
his  face.  Covered  with  frost,  the  dogs 
were  curled  up  in  the  snow,  and  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  get  them  on  their 
feet.  The  poor  brutes  whined  under 
the  stinging  lash,  for  the  dog-drivers 
were  angry  and  cruel;  nor  till  Babette, 
the  leader,  was  cut  from  the  traces, 
could  they  break  out  the  sled  and  get 
under  way. 

"A  dirty  scoundrel  and  a  liar!"  "By 
Gar!  him  no  good!"  "A  thief!"  "Worse 
than  an  Indian !"  It  was  evident  that 
they  were  angry — first,  at  the  way  they 
had  been  deceived;  and  second,  at  the 
outraged  ethics  of  the  Northland,  where 
honesty,  above  all,  was  a  man's  prime 
jewel.  "An'  we  gave  the  cuss  a  hand, 
after  knowin'  what  he'd  did."  All 
eyes  were  turned  accusingly  upon  Mala- 
mute Kid,  who  rose  from  the  corner 
where  he  had  been  making  Babette  com- 
fortable, and  silently  emptied  the  bowl 
for  a  final  round  of  punch. 

"It's  a  cold  night,  boys, — a  bitter  cold 
night,"  was  the  irrelevant  commence- 
ment of  his  defense.  "You've  all  trav- 
eled trail,  and  know  what  that  stands 
for.  Don't  jump  a  dog  when  he's  down. 
You've  only  heard  one  side.  A  whiter 
man  than  Jack  Westondale  never  ate 
from  the  same  pot  nor  stretched  blanket 
with  you  or  me.  Last  fall  he  gave  his 
whole  clean-up,  forty  thousand,  to  Joe 
Castrell,  to  buy  in  on  Dominion.  To- 
day he'd  be  a  millionaire.  But  while  he 
stayed  behind  at  Circle  City,  taking 
care  of  his  partner  with  the  scurvy,  what 
does  Castrell  do?  Goes  into  McFar- 
land's jumps  the  limit,  and  drops  the 
whole  stack.  Found  him  dead  in  the 
snow  the  next  day.  And  poor  Jack  lay- 
ing his  plans  to  go  out  this  winter  to 
his  wife  and  the  boy  he's  never  seen. 
Well,  he's  gone  out ;  and  what  are  you 
going  to  do  about  it?" 

The  Kid  glanced  round  the  circle  of 
his  judges,  noted  the  softening  of  their 
faces,  then  raised  his  mug  aloft.  "So  a 
health  to  the  man  on  the  trail  this  night; 
may  his  grub  hold  out ;  may  his  dogs 
keep  their  legs;  may  his  matches  never 
miss  fire.  God  prosper  him ;  good  luck 
go  with  him;  and — 

."Confusion  to  the  Mounted  Police!' 
interpolated  Bettles,  to  the  crash  of  the 
empty  cups. 
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Pacific's  Diamond  Jubilee 


that  had  developed  on  the  campus.  Tak- 
ing the  American  eagle  and  the  stars 
and  stripes  as  their  emblems  of  loyalty, 
that  group  of  men  formed  Rhizomia  and 
started  the  traditions  that  have  motivated 
both  pranks  and  serious  actions  through- 
out the  decades. 

Yes,  much  of  conversation  about  Pa- 
cific, this  Diamond  Jubilee  time,  will 
concern  Archania  and  Rhizomia  and 
their  clashes  and  competitions.  Repre- 
senting two  factions  of  politics,  clinging 
to  widely  contrasted  points  of  view,  Ar- 
chania and  Rhizomia — conservative  and 
progressive  factors  in  Pacific's  college 
life — play  perhaps  the  greatest  part  in 
the  student  history  of  the  institution. 

Until  West  Hall  burned  down,  they 
had  meeting  rooms,  one  in  the  northern 
the  other  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
building.  At  times  of  political  stress 
they  became  political  units,  hot-beds  of 
discussion  —  the  one  Democratic  the 
other  Republican. 

For  a  time  an  attempt  was  made  to 
unite  the  two  societies  and  in  the  late 
eigthies  a  congress  was  formed  with  a 
"senate"  and  "house"  composed  of  equal 
numbers  from  each  society.  Debates 
were  held  on  national  issues  with  as 
much  earnestness  as  if  Washington,  D. 
C.,  were  waiting  the  decision  before  tak- 
ing action.  Things  went  smoothly  for 
a  time — too  smoothly.  For  one  night 
the  "house"  decided  to  visit  the  aristo- 
cratic "senate."  The  callers  were 
greeted  with  substantial  chair  cushions. 
A  fight  ensued.  Archania  and  Rhizomia 
declared  the  truce  void  and  old  rela- 
tionships returned. 

As  student  interest  changed  and  poli- 
tics gave  way  to  more  immediate  inter- 
ests the  expressions  of  the  rivalry 
changed  but  the  spirit  never.  The  very 
songs  of  the  societies,  now  dignified  into 
fraternities,  echo  the  fervid  rivalry. 
Stolen  "eats,"  deflated  tires,  interrupted 
parties!  Adolescent  exuberances  were 
these — but  they  are  the  things  not  for- 
gotten. It  will  be  the  spicy  tales  of 
these  incidents  that  will  make  the  past 
breathe  and  move  and  live  again  for  re- 
turning alumni  and  friends. 

The  women  too  will  have  their  tales 
— of  Emendia,  the  first  women's  organ- 
ization chartered  in  the  West — of 
Sophelectia  that  was  started  for  "the  pro- 
motion of  social  standing  and  the  acqui- 
sition of  those  womanly  graces  and  rare 
refinement  of  manners  which  comes  from 
a  thorough  knowledge  and  practice  of 
etiquette  and  the  development  of  fine 
tastes." 

And  more  recent  graduates  will  spin 
yarns  of  the  founding  days  of  Philo- 
musia,  Athenaea,  and  Omega  Phi.  There 
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will  be  discussion  of  the  process  of  so- 
phistication through  which  the  students 
are  passing — a  period  that  already  has 
transmuted  ancient  organizations  into 
Greek  letter  fraternities  and  sororities. 
In  keeping  with  the  flux  of  years,  the 
organizations  change.  Each  is  potent, 
each  is  colorful  to  those  who  know  them 
well.  So,  looking  through  the  kaleid- 
oscope of  their  own  student  days,  the 
alumni  will  see  in  the  antics  and  institu- 
tions of  modern  college  life  the  same 
spirit  that  they  knew  in  youth.  And, 
seeing  and  knowing  it  to  be  good,  will 
give  material  aid  to  advance  the  College. 

So  the  celebration,  far  from  being  a 
mere  recollection  of  facts  and  faces  and 
dates,  will  gather  an  emotional  momen- 
tum that  will  truly  create  a  Jubilee  at 
the  new-but-old,  modern-but-aged  Col- 
lege of  the  Pacific — the  oldest  college 
in  the  West  which  through  its  re-birth 
has  become  the  newest. 

With  pride  will  alumni  and  friends 
listen  to  the  Commencement  address  by 
General  William  Nathan  MacChesney, 
a  Pacific  graduate  who  returns  to  his 
alma  mater  after  winning  recognition 
at  home  and  abroad.  With  joy  they  will 
tell  each  other  of  the  twenty-four  Pa- 
cific alumni  who  are  listed  in  the  last 
issue  of  Who's  Who. 

They  will  discuss  them  all  and  recount 
"I  knew  him  when — "  stories.  Among 
the  Who's  Who  listing,  besides  General 
MacChesney,  judge,  author  and  writer 
of  Chicago,  there  are: 

Dr.  Frank  Wilson  Blackmar,  writer, 
now  a  Professor  at  the  University  of 
California. 

Dr.  Robert  G.  Aitken,  Associate  Di- 
rector of  Lick  Observatory  since  1923. 

Dr.  Susan  M.  Kingsbury,  author  and 
writer  at  Bryn  Mawr  College  since 
1915. 

Professor  W.  J.  Miller,  geologist, 
now  at  the  Southern  Branch  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California. 


Marshal  Hale,  prominent  business 
magnate  of  San  Francisco. 

Reuben  Hale,  merchant  prince,  re- 
cently re-elected  president  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Development  Association  and 
prominent  figure  in  public  enterprises. 

Dr.  Rockwell  D.  Hunt,  historian,  and 
chairman  of  the  graduate  department  of 
the  University  of  Southern  California. 

President  Robert  John  Trevorrow  of 
Centenary  Collegiate  Institute,  Hack- 
ettstown,  New  Jersey. 

The  late  Judge  Henry  L.  Benson  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Oregon. 

Ex-Congressman  J.  C.  Needham  of 
Modesto. 

Jessica  Vance  Smith,  principal  of 
Westlake  School  for  girls,  Los  Angeles. 

Other  prominent  alumni  include 
Judge  Charles  A.  Shurtleff,  Judge  John 
E.  Richards,  Judge  J.  R.  Welch,  Judge 
P.  F.  Gosbey,  Senator  L.  L.  Dennett, 
Dr.  E.  P.  Dennett,  editor  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Christian  Advocate  and  a  large 
number  of  others  scattered  throughout 
California  and  the  United  States. 

These  well-known  names  stand  as 
symbols  of  the  accomplishment  of  Pa- 
cific's years.  They  are  the  product  of 
the  careful  training  ever  kept  in  mind 
in  the  relationship  between  the  college 
and  the  student.  Their  recognition  is 
Pacific's  recognition  and  subtly  repays 
the  untold  efforts  of  seventy-five  years  of 
striving  and  toil  by  men  and  women  who 
have  forgotten  themselves  and  are  in- 
dividually forgotten  in  their  service  for 
an  educational  ideal. 
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Hoback,  Robinson  and  Rezner 

(Continued  from  Page  195) 


Mr.  Reed  and  one  man  generally 
stayed  at  the  house  while  the  others  were 
out  and  Dorion's  wife  remained  to  dress 
the  peltry  and  prepare  meals.  Late  in 
the  year,  Rezner,  Dorion,  La  Chap- 
elle  and  Le  Clerc  went  several  day's 
journey  from  Mr.  Reed's  winter  quar- 
ters to  a  part  of  the  country  where 
beaver  were  plentiful.  Here  they  erected 
a  hut  and  began  trapping  with  great 
success. 

Late  in  the  evening  of  January  10, 
1814,  a  friendly  but  panic-stricken 
Indian  came  running  into  Mr.  Reed's 
house  and  told  him  that  a  band  of  bad 
Snakes,  called  the  Dog-rib  tribe,  had 
burned  the  first  house  he  had  built  down 
the  river  and  that  they  were  coming 
on  whooping  and  singing  the  war-song. 
Having  given  this  information,  the  In- 
dian immediately  departed.  Dorion's 
squaw,  with  admirable  loyalty  and 
courage,  at  once  took  her  two  children, 
mounted  a  horse  and  set  out  for  her 
husband's  trapping  cabin,  but  the  night 
was  dark,  the  trail  bad  and  she  lost 
her  way.  The  next  day  being  cold  and 
stormy,  she  did  not  travel.  On  the  second 
she  again  proceeded,  but  observing  a 
large  smoke  in  the  direction  it  was 
necessary  for  her  to  take  and  fearing 
that  it  might  be  made  by  the  hostiles 
she  took  to  the  bushes  and  hid  herself. 
In  the  late  evening  of  the  third  day  she 
came  within  sight  of  the  hut  where 
Dorion  and  the  others  had  been  staying 
while  carrying  on  their  trapping  oper- 
ations and  just  as  she  was  approaching 
it  she  saw  a  man  coming  towards  her, 
staggering  as  if  ill  and  she  remained 
where  she  was  until  he  came  to  her. 
He  told  her  that  her  husband,  La  Chap- 
elle  and  Rezner  had  been  robbed  and 
murdered  that  morning,  he  being  the 
sole  survivor  of  the  party.  He  had 
scarcely  enough  strength  left  to  give 
the  information  before  he  collapsed. 

Realizing  that  immediate  action  was 
necessary,  the  resolute  woman  did  not 


go  into  the  hut,  but  putting  Le  Clerc 
on  her  horse,  she  turned  about  immed- 
iately and  retraced  her  steps  towards 
Mr.  Reed's  house.  Le  Clerc,  however, 
could  not  bear  the  jolting  caused  by  the 
horse  and  he  fell  once  or  twice,  so  they 
all  halted  for  nearly  a  day.  In  the  night 
the  poor  fellow  died.  The  squaw  gave 
him  the  best  burial  the  circumstances 
permitted,  covering  him  over  with  brush- 
wood and  snow.  Then  she  placed  the 
children  on  the  horse  and  walked  her- 
self, leading  the  animal  by  the  halter 
and  in  this  way  she  reached  Mr.  Reed's 
house  the  second  day. 

On  arriving  there  a  scene  of  desola- 
tion and  horror  met  her  gaze.  She  dis- 
covered that  Mr  Reed  and  all  the  men, 
including  Hoback  and  the  veteran  Rob- 
inson, had  been  murdered  and  fairly  cut 
to  pieces  by  the  Snake  Indians  and  that 
she  was  the  sole  adult  survivor  of  the 
entire  party.  How  the  heroic  woman 
escaped  from  this  desperate  situation 
to  tell  the  tale  and  to  live  in  Oregon 
with  her  descendants  until  the  forties  is 
another  story,  for  the  relation  of  which 
present  space  is  lacking 

Thus  ended  the  careers  of  our  Ken- 
tucky triumvirate,  Hoback,  Robinson 
and  Rezner,  of  whom  the  first  mentioned 
was  the  cause  of  this  narrative.  They 
were  real  pioneers,  who  opened  the  way 
for  successors  who  were  no  better  moun- 
tain men  than  they,  but  of  •whom  some 
gained  more  fame  and  publicity.  Their 
story  exemplifies  the  powerful  facination 
which  our  western  country  exerted  over 
those  who  had  once  come  within  the 
sphere  of  its  subtle  influence  and  one 
can  scarcely  avoid  sympathetic  feelings 
for  this  courageous  and  persistent  trio 
who  twice  turned  back  when  on  their 
way  homeward  to  finally  meet  a  savage 
fate  in  the  wilderness.  Of  these  three 
steadfast  friends  it  may  well  be  said 
in  the  words  of  the  Psalmist  that  they 
"were  lovely  and  pleasant  in  their  lives 
and  in  their  death  they  were  not 
divided." 
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In  Flanders  with  the  Princess  Pats 


found  that  the  teeth  that  were  designed 
for  me  were  a  different  proposition  from 
those  I  had  been  trying  to  manipulate, 
although  it  was  a  long  time  before  I 
could  get  used  to  them.  For  some  time 
after  I  went  back  to  the  trenches,  I  had 
to  break  the  biscuits  with  a  little  ham- 
mer I  carried,  before  I  could  eat  them. 

After  being  equipped  with  a  new  set 
of  grinders  I  was  transferred  to  the  con- 
valescent hospital,  where  1  remained 
until  I  was  all  too  soon  returned  to  my 
regiment. 

There  was  quite  a  contrast  between 
the  first  hospital  I  was  in  and  the  con- 
valescent hospital.  The  first  was 
crowded  with  those  who  had  been  torn 
by  shot  and  shell,  gassed  and  shell- 
shocked,  some  blind,  some  who  had  lost 
one  leg  and  others  who  had  lost  both, 
some  with  one  arm  and  others  with 
none,  and  occasionally  one  without 
either  arms  or  legs — wrecks  that  follow 
in  the  wake  of  war.  Pain,  suffering 
and  death  were  ever  present. 

But  in  the  convalescent  hospital 
were  the  lads  who  had  battled  with  the 
grim  destroyer  and  won;  who  were  re- 
newing their  vigor,  and  soon  would 
be  sound  in  body  and  limb. 

They  were  a  lively  lot,  and  made  the 
most  of  every  opportunity  offered  for 
their  enjoyment  before  returning  to  the 
trenches. 

The  duties  they  were  called  upon  to 
perform  were  light.  They  could  go 
abou.t  the  city,  and  were  furnished  with 
free  passes  to  the  theaters  and  other 
places  of  amusement.  Their  one  great 
trouble  was  the  fear  of  the  verdict  of 
"up  you  go  and  the  best  o'  luck,"  of 
the  Examining  Board.  And  who  could 
blame  them? 

In  January  I  received  my  verdict  and 
up  the  line  I  went.  I  had  been  hoping 
for  a  trip  for  Blighty,  but  it  was  the 
trenches  for  me  instead. 

But  for  nearly  four  months  I  had 
slept  in  a  comfortable  bed  every  night 
and  been  free  from  cooties.  That  was 
something  to  be  grateful  for. 

W71THIN  a  few  days  after  I  was 
*•  caught  and  sent  to  the  hospital, 
the  Princess  Pat  troops  were  relieved 
from  duty  at  the  Somme  and  went  into 
rest  billets,  far  back  from  the  battle 
zone,  and  for  a  time  they  were  detailed 
to  instruct  troops  arriving  for  the  Third 
Army.  This  had  furnished  them  a  much 
needed  change,  after  months  of  active 
service  in  the  trenches. 

During  the  last  week  in  November 
they  were  united  with  the  Canadian 
Corps,  from  which  they  had  been  sepa- 
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rated  since  leaving  Salisbury  Plain, 
nearly  a  year  before.  Up  to  that  time 
their  companions  in  arms  had  been  Eng- 
lish Tommies,  and  they  had  shared  with 
them  the  vicissitudes  of  war  at  St.  Eloi, 
Ypres,  Armentieres,  and  the  Somme,  but 
from  that  time  on  Pat's  Pets  were  des- 
tined to  follow  the  fortunes  of  their 
Canadian  kinsmen.  They  were  joined 
up  with  the  3rd  Canadian  Division,  and 
formed  a  part  of  the  7th  Brigade  of 
that  Division,  under  the  command  of 
Brigadier-General  A.  C.  MacDonnell. 

The  7th  Brigade  consisted  of  the  Prin- 
cess Patricia's  Canadian  Light  Infantry, 
the  Royal  Canadian  Regiment,  the  42nd 
Royal  Highlanders  of  Canada,  and  the 
49th  Canadian  Battalion.  The  Princess 
Pats  were  under  the  command  of  Lieu- 
tenant-Col. C.  H.  Buller. 

After  being  formed  the  3rd  Division 
moved  to  Caestre,  and  were  there  when 
I  returned  to  my  regiment  in  January, 
just  in  time  to  go  into  the  Kemmel  Hill 
trenches. 

When  I  ascertained  that  nearly  all 
the  time  I  had  been  absent  the  Pats 
had  been  relieved  from  trench  duty,  and 
having  a  cushy  time,  I  felt  that  I  had 
been  out  of  luck  especially  as  we  were 
ordered  to  stand  to  for  the  trenches  the 
next  day  after  I  joined  them. 

The  main  features  of  warfare  carried 
on  during  the  time  we  were  in  the  Kem- 
mel Hill  trenches  was  the  bombardment 
on  both  sides.  The  enemy,  however,  was 
inclined  to  disperse  his  shells  over  a 
large  area,  while  the  policy  of  our  gun- 
ners was  to  concentrate  their  fire  on 
points  of  real  importance. 

Considerable  patrol  work  was  done  on 
both  sides,  and  there  were  a  number  of 
collisions  on  No  Man's  Land.  These 
melees  were  hand  to  hand  encounters  in 
the  dark;  the  Boches  using  bombs  and 
revolvers;  while  we  answered  back  with 
grenades,  bayonets  and  knob-kerries.  The 
latter  were  trench  made  weapons  of  war, 
simple,  but  effective  when  wielded  by 
strong  hands.  They  consisted  of  a  good 
stout  stick  about  two  feet  in  length  with 
a  heavy  top  covered  with  nails  and 
bound  with  wire.  Some  of  the  lads  spent 
considerable  time  in  fashioning  their 
knob-kerries  to  just  the  size,  shape  and 
style  they  desired.  They  often  spoke  of 
them  as  their  Hun  Tamers,  and  they 
certainly  were  effective  in  taming  many 
a  Boche. 

Patrol  and  raiding  parties  with  their 
faces  and  hands  blackened  and  armed 
with  grenades,  knob-kerries  and  rifles 
with  fixed  bayonets,  were  frequently  to 


be  seen  silently  going  over  the  top  and 
disappearing  into  the  darkness  of  No 
Man's  Land.  Both  sides  were  always 
on  the  lookout  for  raiders  and  patrol 
parties. 

While  we  were  holding  down  Kem- 
mel Hill  trenches,  our  billets  for  a  time, 
were  some  old  barracks,  back  of  the 
lines,  that  had  been  used  by  the  Belgians 
in  the  early  days  of  the  war.  One  wet, 
cold  day  when  several  hundred  of  us 
were  there  resting  up  after  our  go  in  the 
trenches,  we  received  hurry-up  orders  to 
pick  up  and  get  out  on  the  double  quick, 
and  to  keep  going;  and  we  of  course, 
lost  no  time  in  obeying  orders.  Such 
orders  were  unusual,  and  we  wondered 
what  was  up. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  we 
found  out.  We  had  not  been  clear  of 
the  buildings  five  minutes,  and  were  still 
on  the  run,  when  a  "Jack  Johnson"  with 
a  hair-lifting  roar  and  bang  landed  on 
the  barracks,  completely  obliterated  the 
buildings,  and  leaving  a  hole  in  the 
ground  where  they  had  been  located 
twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  in  depth.  It 
was  a  close  call  for  Pat's  Pets. 

We  were  told  afterwards  that  one  of 
our  spies  had  ascertained  that  the 
Boches  had  the  range  of  our  billets  and 
planned  to  annihilate  us  with  one  of 
their  big  shells;  and  in  some  way,  he 
had  been  able  to  communicate  his  in- 
formation over  to  our  lines,  and  thus 
saved  Princess  Patricia's  Pets. 

We  never  knew  who  he  was,  but  we 
did  know  that  he  had  risked  his  life  to 
save  ours,  and  possibly  may  have  lost 
his  own  in  carrying  the  undertaking. 

Spies  played  an  important  part  in  the 
game  of  war,  and  some  of  the  things 
they  did,  and  the  information  they  some- 
times obtained  seems  almost  unbe- 
lievable. 

After  that  incident  I  looked  upon 
spies  with  different  eyes  than  I  had  be- 
fore. As  a  rule  their  work  was  a  volun- 
tary service;  a  service  in  which  they 
mingled  with  the  enemy,  knowing  full 
well  that  if  they  were  detected,  certain 
death  awaited  them.  They  were  brave 
and  fearless  men  and  should  never  be 
classed  with  traitors. 

A  traitor, — one  who  betrays  his  coun- 
try to  an  enemy, — is  the  most  contempti- 
ble of  human  beings,  but  a  spy  is  one 
who  silently,  fearlessly  and  alone  per- 
forms valiant  service  for  his  country ; 
often  securing  information  through 
which  the  enemy  is  defeated  instead  of 
a  victory  being  won. 

(To  be  continued) 
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The    home     of     many     famous  picture     stars     and 

directors.     A    new    hostelry    which  attracts    distinctive 

social  folk  and  tourists  because  of  its  quaint   interest- 
ing  "movie   atmosphere." 


The 

Hollywood  Plaza  Hotel 


An  exclusive  hostelry,  famous  for 
its  cuisine,  where  hospitality,  comfort 
and  courtesy  abound,  and  the  desire 
to  excel  in  Service  is  paramount. 

Beautifully  situated  and  luxuriously 
appointed— one  of  the  truly  great 
hotels  of  the  Coast.  Like  a  bit  of 
old  Spain,  with  its  palm-shaded  gar- 
dens and  rich  furnishings  to  rest  you. 

Strange  sights,  unique  theaters, 
broad  boulevards  greet  you  at  every 
turn — the  famous  Hollywood  Bowl  is 
only  a  few  blocks  to  the  north,  and 
the  broad  Pacific  beaches  just  twenty 
minutes  away.  The  most  conveniently 
located  of  all  for  the  myriad  attrac- 
tions, diversions  and  interests  that 
surround  Los  Angeles. 

Write  or  wire  reservations.  You'll 
find  the  rates  $2.50  per  day  and  up. 
Every  room  with  bath  and  dressing 
room. 


HOLLYWOOD,  CALIFORNIA 


The  HOTEL  SENATOR 

—facing  the  glorious  vista  of  California's 
Capitol  Park! 

is  superbly  located  in  the  heart  of  the 
business,  shopping  and  theatre  district. 
Dignified  luxury  and  the  utmost  in  service 

appeal  to  the  discriminating  traveler. 

Single  rooms  from  $3,  double  (except  suites) 
from  $4.50.  Delicious  food. 
Nightly  dinner  dance  $i  .50. 


CHARLES  R.  FRASER,  ^Manager 

Sacramento,  California 


CALIFORNIAN  HOTEL 


FRESNO,    CALIFORNIA 


to  sinceie    hospitality     ana 
.cdicatea  to  Califoinia's  Qu«L» 


CAIIFORNIAN  HOTEL.INC. 
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GEORGE  AGNEW  CHAMBERLAIN 

A  ND  NOW  we  have  a  powerful  and 
**•  fine  novel  of  a  wanderer.  And  it  is 
powerful  and  fine  because  its  author  was, 
and  still  is  at  heart,  a  wanderer. 

This  writer  had  the  pleasure  of  read- 
ing Chamberlain's  MAN  ALONE  in  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post.  Against  the  day 
it  should  be  published  in  book  form  (note 
to  young  critics:  The  stuff  of  a  good 
review,  like  cheese,  must  ripen.  It  must 
have  age.  Write  the  review,  for  it  is 
often  possible,  before  the  serial  is  pub- 
lished in  book  form.  It's  lots  of  fun. 
When  the  book  appears,  take  out  the 
file  index  and  look  up  your  three-months- 
old  review.  It  will  be  terrible  stuff  to 
read,  worse  stuff  to  edit;  but  it  will  have 
your  natural  reaction  to  the  novel,  and 
it  will  be  half-way  sincere.  Edit  it  as 
to  writing,  run  over  the  novel  to  see  if 
anything  has  been  added  or  eliminated — 
and  presto!  a  perfect  review)  we  wrote 
a  sketch.  A  brief  sketch.  It  was  written 
just  below  a  Saturday  Evening  Post  illus- 
tration in  the  issue  that  carried  the  final 
chapters  of  MAN  ALONE.  And,  tho'  we 
believe  it  gushes  a  bit — for  we  did  like 
the  tale — we  can't  believe  it's  too  awful. 
Here  it  is;  and  as  a  supplement,  try  to 
.find  time  to  read  MAN  ALONE: 

"It  is  good  to  read  fearless  fiction.  Hold 
your  bricks.  It  is  possible  to  write  it. 
George  Chamberlain  has  done  it  in  MAN 
ALONE.  If  he  writes  not  another  book 
— he  will  command  respect  and  admira- 
tion from  everyone  who  reads  this  story 
from  beginning  to  end." — Reviewed  by 
Donald  O'Donald. 

MAN  ALONE,  by  George  Agnew  Cham- 
berlain. Published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons,  N.  Y.  The  price  of  the  volume: 
omitted. 


THE  SKY  CITY 

]V/f  RS.  SEDGWICK,  author  of  ACOMA, 
THE  SKY  CITY,  is  a  lover  of  the 
new,  strange  lands  of  the  earth.  Hers 
was  the  burden  of  lighting  the  unknown, 
bringing  forth,  almost  with  the  perfec- 
tion and  cleverness  of  a  magician,  the 
hidden  fruits  and  metals  of  the  earth. 
This  last  book  is  a  study  in  Pueblo  In- 
dian history  and  civilization.  It  is  thor- 
ough. It  is  complete.  It  shows,  more 
than  any  book  we  have  recently  read, 
the  power  and  patience  and  whole-hearted 
zest  Mrs.  Sedgwick  uses  when  she  pre- 
pares her  works. 

Much  of  that  Pueblo — a  colorful  and 
interesting  land,  a  mysterious  and  gay 
and  solemn  people — much  of  that  Indian 
civilization  has  been  diclosed  to  us.  We 
felt,  when  first  reading  the  book,  that 
it  should  prove  trite  and  dry.  And,  as 
usual,  were  completely  wrapt  in  its  fas- 
cination before  the  first  chapter,  "Mesa 
Land"  had  been  properly  introduced. 

We  should  like  to  see  this  book  placed 
in  the  hands  of  every  high  school  student 
in  the  Northwest.  It  does  more  to  show 
him  the  progress  and  development  of 
this  country  than  ten  thousand  carefully 
stale  geographies  will  ever  do. — Donald 
O'Donald. 

ACO.MA,  THE  SKY  CITY,  by  MRS. 
William  T.  Sedgwick.  Published  by  the 
Harvard  University  Press.  The  price 
of  the  volume:  $4.00  net. 


Book  Reviews 

(Continued  from  Page  191) 


MARY  JOHNSTON 

plONEER  LIFE  in  1750   is  interesting. 

I  Whether  Miss  Johnson's  natural  ease 
in  writing  and  swift  moving  from  defi- 
nite action  to  action  is  responsible  for 
this  or  not,  I  am  unable  to  say;  suffice 
that  her  latest  historical  contribution  is 
exceptionally  interesting.  While  THE 
GREAT  VALLEY,  a  colorful  tale  of  pio- 
neer life  in  the  south  from  1737  on,  will 
mark  a  definite  stride  for  this  author, 
and  while  we  were  enwrapped  with  her 
vivid  account  of  the  hardships  of  frontier 
life,  we  cannot  easily  forget  a  former 
book,  THE  SLAVE  SHIP,  dealing  with 
African  slave  barter.  Something  of  THE 
SLAVE  SHIP  has  been  taken  over  and 
instigated  in  the  color  and  movement  of 
THE  GREAT  VALLEY.  We  are  only 
wondering  if  it  has  detracted  a  bit  from 
the  freshness  and  power  that  Miss  John- 
ston commands  and  must,  necessarily, 
include  in  her  novels. 

Perhaps  a  super-critical  concentration, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  responsible  for  our 
doubts.  If  the  greatest  criticism  be 
given,  it  is  only  that  Mary  Johnston,  like 
every  thorough  and  capable  researcher 
must  feel  eventually  the  burden  of  con- 
tinual production.  We  suggest,  while  com- 
plimenting her  latest  effort,  that  she  rest 
on  assured  laurels  for  a  time.  There  is 
a  weariness  and  a  carefully  concealed 
strain  running  through  THE  GREAT 
VALLEY  that  will  not  be  discovered  by 
many,  but  that  to  the  lovers  of  Miss 
Johnston's  former  immaculate  offerings 
will  be  surely  evident. — Donald  O'Donald. 

THE  GREAT  VALLEY,  by  Mary  John- 
ston, published  by  the  Little,  Brown 
Co.  The  price  of  the  volume,  $2.00  net. 


JAMES  BRANCH   CABELL 

\/f  R.  CABELL  calls  his  latest  book  of 
iVA  fiction,  and  his  first  offering  since 
1923,  A  COMEDY  OP  REDEMPTION.  It 
is  a  story  of  the  final  romance  of  Poic- 
tesme,  an  imagined  country  dealt  with 
in  former  books  by  Mr.  Cabell.  The 
telling  of  the  Fellowship  of  the  Silver 
Stallion  and  how  each  member  of  this 
romantic  order  met  the  doom  that  was 
foretold  for  him  is  exquisite,  delicate 
and  masterly.  Mr.  Cabell  does  not  deal 
with  a  little  known  and  little  studied 
theme.  To  the  writer — and  thusly  to  the 
reader — comes  a  fluent  and  capable 
understanding. 

THE  SILVER  STALLION  has  been 
called  by  Mr.  Cabell's  publishers  a  book 
equalling  JURGEN  and  FIGURES  OF 
EARTH.  While  in  our  estimation  it  does 
not  equal  his  JURGEN,  it  is  easily  a 
more  sophisticated  and  polished  com- 
panion to  FIGURES  OF  EARTH.  Ca- 
bell has  lost  none  of  his  unique  charac- 
ter power  and  adds  to  rather  than  equals 
his  tremendously  fine  knack  of  the 
orderly  procession  of  fictionized  time  and 
event. 

Jurgen,  his  famous  unfortunate,  as  well 
as  Coth  the  father  of  Jurgen  are  in  the 
book.  And,  not  to  be  excluded,  Manuel, 
that  tall  fellow  whom  the  readers  of 
Cabell  have  learned  to  love,  flitters  to 


and  fro,  ghostly  and  immaculate,  gentle 
and  stern,  over  the  pages  of  THE  SIL- 
VER STALLION. 

Note  must  be  taken  here  of  the  fact 
that  Cabell  does  something  in  THE  SIL- 
VER STALLION  that  has  been  a  needed 
and  often  repeated  desire:  he  has  elim- 
inated a  certain  musty,  technically  im- 
maculate resume  of  events  that  charac- 
terizes his  former  literary  work  and  sub- 
stituted an  easy,  more-or-less  natural 
style  in  the  portrayal  of  subsequences.— 
Reviewed  by  Donald  O'Donald 

THE  SILVER  STALLION,  by  James 
Branch  Cabell,  published  by  Robert 
M.  McBride,  New  York.  $2.50  net. 


CHRISTOPHER  MORLEY 

/CHRISTOPHER  MORLEY  begins  to 
^— '  assume  a  definite  position  in  the 
world  of  modern  contemporary  letters. 
His  latest  book,  THE  ROMANY  STAIN, 
easily  argues  his  position  exact  and  the 
following  of  natural  consequences. 

Included  are  many  papers  hitherto 
published  in  The  Saturday  Review  of 
Literature,  of  which  Mr.  Morley  is  con- 
tributing editor,  and  a  few — a  blessed 
few, — unpublished  impressions  of  travel, 
observations  at  home  and  impressions  of 
life  as  he  sees  it. 

We  suggest  the  book  for  its  freshness, 
its  sincerity  of  attempt  and  its  easily 
readable  observations.  Mr.  Morley,  head 
and  shoulders  above  the  usual  commen- 
teurs,  does  not  forget  to  amuse  while  he 
instructs. 

Necessary  is  the  knowledge  that  THE 
ROMANY  STAIN  is  a  book  meant  to  be 
clever.  In  this  attempt  Mr.  Morley  does 
exactly  what  many  others  have  done  be- 
fore him:  relieve  his  yards  of  thread  with 
widely  apart  and  easily  noticeable  beads. 
We  do  join  his  many  kind  wishers  in 
the  prayer  that  his  next — and  we  some- 
how feel  there  will  be  a  next — will  have 
more  of  Morley  and  less  of  an  intent  to 
be  cleverly  sophisticated  in  its  packed 
and  always  interesting  lines. — Reviewed 
by  Donald  O'Donald. 

THE  ROMANY  STAIN,  by  Christopher 
Morley.  Illustrated  by  Walter  Jack 
Duncan.  Published  by  Doubleday,  Page 
Company.  $2.50  net. 


PAMELA  WYNNE  has  again  given  the 
1  reading  public  a  tale  of  thrilling  ro- 
mance, of  fast  moving  plot,  of  intrigue, 
in  her  ASHES  OF  DESIRE.  There  may 
be  absurdity  of  plot,  impossible  actions 
especially  when  Flame  tells  Col.  For- 
sythe  she  is  to  have  a  child  because  she 
has  kissed  the  man  to  whom  she  is  en- 
gaged. Is  it  possible  for  such  ignorance 
to  exist?  At  least  Flame  doesn't  marry 
the  old  peer  her  mother  has  picked  for 
her.  She  disguises  herself  like  a  man 
and  escapes  on  an  ocean  liner.  Amazing 
complications  follow  and  soon  the  hero- 
ine is  forced  into  a  deep  and  moving 
romance  far  away  in  exotic  lands. 

Do  you  remember  "Ann's  An  Idiot?" 
Read  ASHES  OF  DESIRE  if  it  left  a  good 
taste  in  your  mouth. 

ASHES   OF   DESIRE,   Pamela   Wynne. 

Macaulav.    $2.00. 
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A  Big  Seller 


ATA 

LOW 
PRICE 

AND 

BIG 
PROFIT 


"HULETT'S  ANTI-FROSTER" 

A  DuPont  Amber  Pyralin  product.  For  windshield  and 
side  doors.  Placed  in  any  position.  Attached  instantly 
and  as  quickly  removed.  A  driving  necessity  that  affords 
positive  freedom  from  impaired  vision. 

Insurance — Convenience — Comfort 

Take  advantage  of  our 
special  introductory  trade 
offer.  A  complete  set  of 
three  "Hulett's  Anti-Frost- 
ers"  for  $1.00. 

Eliminates  dangers  of  driving  in  glaring  sun  or  dazzl- 
ing headlights.  Mist,  rain,  snow  or  tog  cannot  interfere 
with  driving  vision. 

"Hullett's  Anti-Frosters"  are  sellers  among  the  trade 
Get  your  share  of  the  profits  from  this  popular  necessity. 
Quick  turnover  and  a  self  seller. 

Write    today    for    quantity    discounts. 

THE  HEDEEN  COMPANY 

BRAINERD,    MINN. 


JOBBERS 

DISTRIBUTORS 

AGENTS 


^Announcing 
THE 

TREASURE 
CHEST 

for 

CALIFORNIA  BOYS 
AND  GIRLS 

A   Magazine    of   the   West 

$2.50  per  year 

"We  aim   to  please  our   young   readers.    If  we 

can   please   their  parents,    as  well,   we 

shall  feel  our  task  well  done." 

The  Treasure  Chest 
1402  De  Young  Bldg.  San  Francisco 


HIM 


"My  men  are  all  good  shots,  and  will 
obey  any  command  I  give  them,"  he 
said.  "Go  on  with  the  ceremony,  par- 
son. I'll  give  the  bride  away." 

The  chaplain  turned  purple. 

"Do  you  realize,  sir,"  he  exclaimed, 
"that  I  am  an  officer  of  the  United  States 
Army?" 

"A  bullet  will  find  you  as  quickly 
as  if  you  weren't,"  replied  Rand,  un- 
moved. "I  say  that  Conchita  and  Wayne 
Black  are  going  to  be  married  here  and 
now,  and  no  sentimental  foolishness  is 
going  to  stand  in  the  way.  I  will  have 
every  one  of  you  killed  before  I  permit 
this  marriage  to  be  interrupted." 

"You're  insane,  sir!"  broke  out  Dirk, 
hotly. 

"Possibly;  but  I'm  also  the  only  man 
who  can  order  those  guns  raised  or 
lowered.  Go  ahead,  parson." 

"All  right,  go  ahead."  Suddenly  Con- 
chita's  low  voice  cut  the  silence.  She 
drew  her  cold  hand  from  Dirk's  re- 
taining clasp  and  walked  quietly  to 
Wayne's  side. 

"Do  I  understand  you  give  your  free 
and  voluntary  consent  to  my  proceeding 
with  this  ceremony?"  asked  the  puzzled 
chaplain. 

"Yes — go  on,"  said  Conchita. 


Solitude 

(Concluded  from  Page  193) 

"Conchita — my  darling!"  exclaimed 
Dirk  in  anguish.  Wayne  gazed  at  her  in 
consternation.  Things  had  gone  beyond 
his  control.  The  chaplain  opened  his 
book. 

In  a  haze  of  misery  Wayne  heard  the 
wedding  service  begin.  His  unhappy 
mind  fixed  itself  on  Fanny,  lost  forever; 
on  Dirk,  white  and  stricken  in  the  chair 
into  which  he  had  collapsed. 

"Who  giveth  this  woman —  '  Half- 
consciously  he  watched  Amos  Rand  step 
forward.  And  then  came  the  fatal 
question : 

"Do  you,  Conchita,  take  this  man, 
Wayne,  to  be  your  wedded  husband?" 

Conchita,  very  pale,  turned  her  face 
toward  Dirk,  and  looked  at  him  in 
silence.  Her  colorless  lips  parted  in 
reply. 

"No!  Never!"  she  said  in  a  strained 
whisper.  "I  refuse!" 

With  a  sudden  gesture  she  tore  back 
the  white  satin  from  her  breast. 

"Now  shoot  me !"  she  cried  wildly. 
"Shoot  me  and  end  my  sorrow!" 

Uncertainly  an  Indian  raised  his  rifle. 
Amos  Rand  shrieked  aloud. 

"No — not  her!"  he  cried,  shudder- 
ing so  violently  the  words  were  almost 


lost.  "Not  Conchita!  She  is  all  I  lovt 
or,  earth!" 

Suddenly  his  hands  caught  convul- 
sively at  his  throat;  his  face  turned  a 
dreadful,  pallid  green.  Without  even  a 
sigh  he  slumped  heavily  down  in  a  heap 
on  the  floor.  U-na-to-la,  his  dark  face 
working  with  fear,  rushed  to  lift  him 
in  his  arms. 

The  chaplain  slipped  a  hand  beneath 
Rand's  coat,  and  felt  his  heart.  Then  he 
shook  his  head. 

"We  are  in  God's  hands,"  he  said. 
"The  excitement  has  been  too  much  fo.- 
him.  It  is  all  over." 

Dirk  drew  Conchita  gently  away  from 
the  body,  where,  sobbing,  she  had  thrown 
herself  and  clung.  Wayne,  sick  and 
trembling  from  the  reaction,  swayed 
dizzily  into  a  chair. 

"My  dearest!  My  dearest!"  whis- 
pered Dirk,  tears  streaming  from  his 
own  eyes.  Like  a  child  Conchita  slipped 
her  arms  around  his  neck  and  wept  on 
his  shoulder. 

My  grandfather  Black  told  me  this 
story  shortly  before  he  died,  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  eighty-five.  How  much  of 
it  is  true,  I  cannot  say.  But  certainly 
old  Mrs.  Stafford's  given  name 
Conchita. 
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HAPPY  CHILDREN 

and 
CHEERFUL  HOMES 


Entertaining — 
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Instructive — 

Each  month  it  has: 

Lovely  Pictures  Fairy  Tales 

Plays  to  Act  Stories  of  Real  Life 
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How  To  Buy  An 
Income 

The  best  way  to  provide  an  in- 
come to  insure  you  and  your 
family  against  the  future  is  to 
save  regularly  and  invest  your 
money  in  safe  bonds. 
Straus  Bonds  provide  the  ideal 
investment  for  income  builders. 
Investigate  these  safe  securities. 
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horse  turned  up  this  morning  with  a 
note  pinned  on  the  saddle  blanket.  Lon- 
nie  had  offered  to  bet,  and  he  had  called 
him,  his  services  free  and  unrewarded  for 
the  next  twenty  years  against  an  undi- 
vided one-half  interest  in  the  Seven  Up 
holdings  that  he  could  go  out  as  a  silk 
shirt  bandit  and  win  the  love  of  the 
first  girl  he  met;  whereas,  the  same 
would  show  no  flicker  of  interest  in  the 
honest  hard-working  cowpuncher. 

Old  Jim  broke  off  with  one  of  his 
wholesome,  deep-chested  guffaws  and 
produced  a  scratchy  note  which  read : 

"Get  ready  to  sign  the  dotted  line 
making  me  half  owner  of  the  Seven  Up. 
She's  the  heir  to  the  Crowbar.  Take 
care  of  Star  Face  while  I'm  on  my 
honey-moon  you  danged  old  sentiment- 
alist." 

John  Pennington  was  stunned  at  the 
thought  of  his  Nig  honeymooning  with 
any  man,  no  matter  how  highly  recom- 
mended and  richly  endowed  by  Jim 
Martin.  He  wasn't  interested  in  the 
house  on  the  hill  or  Jim  Martin's  elation 
over  losing  a  bet.  He  wanted  to  get  back 
and  have  a  talk  with  a  certain  young 
man  who  had  chased  him  off  after  a 
loose  horse  while  he  made  love  to  his 
daughter. 

When   Nig  awakened  an  hour  or  so 


The  Silk  Shirt  Bandit 

(Concluded  from  Page  175) 

after  the  posse  headed  by  her  father 
started  south,  she  found  a  mysterious 
letter  that  had  been  slid  under  the  screen 
onto  the  windowsill  in  her  room.  As 
she  had  read  she  experienced  varied  emo- 
tions. The  signature,  Lon  Sutherland, 
didn't  mean  anything  to  her,  but  the 
first  words,  "I've  sent  Star  Face  to  make 
a  trail  for  them  to  follow,  while  I  wait 
for  you  at  the  mail  box,  etc.,"  meant 
everything.  The  letter  explained  about 
the  bet  with  old  Jim  Martin,  begged  her 
forgiveness  for  the  trick,  which  he  de- 
clared he  had  no  thought  of  playing  on 
her  of  all  people,  but  couldn't  be  sorry 
it  had  turned  out  that  way.  For  he  had 
loved  her  every  day,  every  hour  and 
every  minute  since  that  time  six  years 
ago  when  he  had  happened  along  at  the 
right  moment  to  pick  cactus  needles  from 
the  leg  of  a  12-year-old  child,  trying  to 
manage  a  contrary,  malicious  donkey. 
That  little  brown-curled  girl  had  offered 
him  a  kiss  for  services  rendered,  but 
feeling  the  weighty  responsibility  of  his 
eighteen  years,  he  had  declined  the  rose 
petal  lips  and  left  a  kiss  on  top  of  the 
curls,  with  his  promise  to  come  again 
some  day  and  collect  the  outstanding 
debt. 


Nig  softened  at  that  paragraph ;  was 
almost  certain  that  she  would  do  as  he 
asked  and  meet  him.  Then,  reading  fur- 
ther, she  thought  he  was  rather  high- 
handed in  the  assumption  that  she  loved 
him  merely  because  she  had  lied  to  her 
father  to  protect  him  from  jail. 

The  morning  dragged  interminably, 
but  Nig  was  firm  in  her  last  decision,  to 
wait  at  least  until  time  for  the  mail, 
which  would  give  her  an  excuse  for  being 
there,  in  case  at  the  last  minute  she  de- 
cided he  was  not  sufficiently  humble. 
The  letter  had  ended  with : 

"If  last  night  meant  what  I'm  hoping 
it  did,  meet  me  at  the  enchanted  spot — 
I'll  be  waiting.  Wear  the  yellow  gown." 

A  thoroughbred  and  a  mongrel  eyed 
each  other.  The  sun  was  making  its  last 
stand  in  sad,  beautiful  poignancy,  against 
the  invading  hordes  of  darkness. 

"Did  she  send  yuh  to  tell  me  she's 
comin',  old  boy?"  Lon  Sutherland  ad- 
dressed the  panting,  eager  Rambow 
with  caressing  comradeship. 

Just  then  a  figure  in  buttercup  frills, 
brown  curls  tiptoeing  joyously  to  the 
twilight  winds,  came  round  the  bend  in 
the  road.  Lon  stood  up  and  waited  for 
her  little  feet  to  touch  the  enchanted 
spot,  where  he  had  kept  watch  from 
sunup  to  sundown. 
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Of  Overland  Monthly  and  Out  West  Maga- 
zine Consolidated,  published  monthly  at  .s.m 
Francisco,  Calif.,  for  April  1,  1926. 

State   Of   California, 

County  of  San  Francisco  —  ss. 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for 
the  state  and  county  aforesaid,  personally 
appeared  Mabel  Boggess-Moffltt,  who.  hav- 
ing been  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  de- 
poses and  says  that  she  is  the  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Overland  Monthly  and  Out 
West  Magazine  Consolidated,  and  that  the 
following  is,  to  the  best  of  her  knowledge 
and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  owner- 
ship, management  (and  if  a  daily  paper,  the 
circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publica- 
tion for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  cap- 
tion, required  by  the  Act  of  August  24, 
1912,  embodied  in  section  411,  Postal  Laws 
and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse  of 
this  form,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and    addresses   of   the 
publisher,   editor,  managing  editor,  and  busi- 
ness  managers  are: 

Publisher.  Overland  Monthly  and  Out  West 
Magazine,  Consolidated,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Editor,  B.  Virginia  Lee,  San  Francisco, 
Cal. 

Managing  editor,   none. 

Business  manager,  Mabel  Boggess-Moffltt, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

2.  That    the    owner    is:     (if    owned    by    a 
corporation,    its    name    and   address    must    be 
stated   and   also    immediately   thereunder   the 
names  and  addresses  of  stockholders  owning 
or    holding    one    per    cent    or    more    of    total 
amount  of  stock.    If  not  owned  by  a  corpor- 
ation,  the  names  and   addresses  of  the   indi- 
vidual   owners   must   be    given.     If   owned   by 
a    firm,    company,     or    other    unincorporated 
concern,    its    name    and    address,    as    well    as 
those    of   each   individual    member,    must    be 
given). 

Overland  Monthly  and  Out  West  Maga- 
zine, Consolidated,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

James  F.  Chamberlain,  Pasadena,  Cal. 

Mabel    Moffltt,    San   Francisco,    Cal. 

T.    C.    Morehouse,   San   Francisco,   Cal. 

Arthur  H.  Chamberlain,  San  Francisco, 
Cal. 

3.  That   the   known    bondholders,    mortga- 
gees,   and    other    security    holders   owning   or 
holding   1   per  cent  or  more  of  total   amount 
of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  securities  are  : 
(If   there   are   none,    so   state).      None. 

4.  That    the  two   paragraphs    next   above, 
giving   the   names   of   the    owners,    stockhold- 
ers,   and    security    holders,    if    any,    contain 
not  only  the  list  of  stockholders  and  security 
holders    as    they    appear    upon    the    books    of 
the    company    but    also,    in    cases   where    the 
stockholder  or  security  holder  appears  upon 
the   books   of   the    company   as   trustee   or    in 
any    other    fiduciary    relation,    the    name    of 
the    person    or    corporation    for    whom    such 
trustee     is    acting,    is    given  ;    also    that    the 
said  two  paragraphs  contain  statements  em- 
bracing affiant's  full  knowledge  and  belief  as 
to    the    circumstances    and    conditions    under 
which  stockholders  and  security  holders  who 
do   not   appear  upon    the    books   of   the    com- 
pany   as   trustees,    hold    stock    and    securities 
in  a  capacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide 
owner  ;    and    this    affiant    has    no    reason    to 
believe    that    any    other    person,    association, 
or    corporation    has    any    interest    direct    or 
indirect    in    the    said    stock,    bonds,    or    other 
securities  than   as   so   stated   by  him. 

5.  That  the  average  number  of  copies  of 
each    issue    of    this   publication    sold    or    dis- 
tributed    through  the   mails  or  otherwise,   to 
paid   subscribers  during   the   six  months  pre- 
r.'ding  the  date   shown   above   is    (this   infor- 
mation   is    required    from    daily    publications 
only). 

MABEL  BOGGESS-MOFFITT. 
Sworn    to    and    subscribed    before    me    this 


Votary  Public  in  and  for  the  city  and  county 
of  San  Francisco.  My  commission  expires 
February  25,  1930. 
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GERTRUDE  ATHERTON  has 
been  welcomed  back  to  San  Fran- 
cisco after  her  various  triumphs  and 
is  busy  at  work  on  a  novel  but  not  too 
busy  to  smile  her  radiant  smile  and  be 
vitally  interested  in  new  movements  of 
San  Francisco  and  new  writers  of  Cali- 
fornia. It  is  with  our  great  gratitude  to 
Mrs.  Atherton  that  we  are  running 
AFFINITIES,  filled  with  her  personal- 
ity .  .  .  one  can  not  escape  it.  We  trust 
our  readers  will  be  captivated  by  this 
article  as  we  know  they  would  by  her 
personality. 

SARKIS  BEULAN  contributes  our 
frontispiece  in  collaboration  with 
Donald  O' Donald.  Mr.  Beulan  is  the 
FRANKLIN  BOOTH  of  California. 
In  August  we  shall  run  an  article  on  his 
work,  with  illustrations. 

SUTRO  HEIGHTS  is  again  brought 
before  us  by  Frona  Wait  Colburn, 
whose  love  for  Nature  radiates  in  her 
work.  Mrs.  Colburn  has  been  long  a 
contributor  to  Overland  and  our  readers 
will  welcome  this  contribution. 

T^LLA  STERLING  MIGHELS  is 
••--•'  back  of  the  movement  to  collect  suf- 
ficient funds  to  erect  a  bronze  monu- 
ment to  Joaquin  Miller  in  Golden  Gate 
Park.  He  was  the  only  writer  to  return 
to  California  after  success.  We  believe 
Mrs.  Mighels  will  find  hearty  coopera- 
tion in  this  venture.  Joaquin  Miller  was 
a  California  poet  who  not  only  made 
songs,  but  made  trees! 
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PAINTED  SHIPS 

Clouds  that  lean 

Into  the  sea; 
Birds  that  scream 

Of  mystery. 

Lips  that  talk 

Of  isles  alone 
Where  they  will  walk 

With  the  unknown. 

Bearded  lips 

Till  time  is  done 
In  painted  ships 

That  search  the  sun! 

—Donald  O' Donald. 
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PERHAPS    no  word   in   the   Eng- 
lish   language    has    become    more 
hackneyed  or  been  more  vulgarized 
than  this  word  affinity,  which,  no  doubt, 
was  invented  by  the  poets  and   has  no 
place  in  prose  at  all.    It  is  worth  while 
to  consider  it  in  its  various  interpreta- 
tions,   and   to    reflect    upon    whether   it 
has  any  real  meaning  for  Earthians. 

When  a  man  runs  away  with  another 
man's  wife,  when  an  inexperienced  boy 
and  girl  marry  in  the  face  of  all  inter- 
ested advice,  they  complacently — and 
stubbornly — invoke  the  word  affinity. 
(And  so  do  writers  when  they  want  to 
be  improper  and  have  not  the  courage 
to  admit  it).  Now,  if  the  world  were 
still  frankly  material  and  polytheistic, 
both  the  mad  and  the  foolish  in  love 
would  have  ample  excuse  in  the  scientific 
definition  of  affinity:  "chemical  attrac- 
tion which  takes  place,  at  insensible  dis- 
tance, between  particles  of  bodies,  and 
unites  them  to  form  a  compound."  But 
while  this  definition  sufficed  for  that  bril- 
liant pagan  world  B.  C.,  which  infused 
life  with  a  glow  and  color  that  civiliza- 
tion never  will  know  again,  the  advent 
of  Christianity  gave  birth  to  a  dweller 
within  the  flesh  called  the  soul,  and  the 
belief  in  this  separate  spiritual  entity  is 
a  fixed  principle  throughout  the  civil- 
ized world  today ;  even  among  those  that 
never  set  foot  in  church.  It  may  be  an 
inherited  superstition  or  it  may  be  a 
fact,  but  certain  it  is  that  civilized  man 
believes  in  his  soul  and,  whatever  his 
behavior,  has  a  good  deal  more  respect 
for  it  than  he  has  for  his  body.  Its  chief 
product  is  conscience,  which,  independ- 
ently of  the  crime  of  being  found  out, 
effects  subtle  revenges  unknown  to  our 
pagan  forefathers.  And  even  where  con- 
science is  quieted  by  philosophy  or  sophis- 
try, still  the  soul  sits  apart  maintaining 
its  individuality,  and  insensibly  meditat- 
ing upon  the  day  when  it  shall  find  it 
convenient  to  achieve  perfection. 

Therefore,  can  the  body  no  longer  be 
regarded  as  a  mere  combination  of  ele- 
ments to  be  acted  or  reacted  upon  by 
other  elements,  for  however  strong  the 
violence  of  its  impulses,  it  can  always 
be  controlled  by  the  ego  if  the  ego 


Affinities 


By  GERTRUDE  ATHERTON 

chooses  to  exert  itself.  When  a  man 
runs  off  with  his  neighbor's  wife,  or  two 
young  fools  marry  on  nothing,  they  are 
merely  obeying  the  dictates  of  the  race, 
as  Schopenhauer  pointed  out  long  since. 
No  human  criminal  has  ever  been 
brought  to  light  one-half  so  unscrupulous 
as  Nature  where  the  race  is  concerned ; 
she  cares  no  more  for  souls  than  for 


MY  CALIFORNIA  LADY 

1VTO  LADY  of  sorrow  and  sad- 
*  '        ness, 

No  dolorous  lady  of  pain; 
Quintessence  of  glimmering  glad- 
ness, 

Of  laughter  and  dainty  disdain. 

I'm  tired  of  erotic  Rossetti, 

Decadent     dream  -  maidens     of 

Wilde; 

I  hail  with  a  cloud  of  confetti 
The    mountains'    and    prairies' 
gay  child. 

Aweary  of  shoulders  sin-laden, 
Swinburnian,       willow -wood 

white, 
I     smile     with     my     merry-eyed 

maiden, 
My  lady  of  dancing  delight ! 

SINCLAIR  LEWIS 


mere  human  happiness;  and  the  same 
men  and  women  fall  again  into  her 
snares,  each  time  assuring  themselves 
that  the  long-sought  affinity — i.  e.,  op- 
portunity for  perfect  happiness — has 
been  found  at  last.  There  is  no  instru- 
ment like  the  popular  word,  the  ready- 
made  phrase,  to  help  people  to  cheat 
themselves,  to  justify  acts  which  that 
cold,  critical  brain  in  the  ego  under- 
stands for  exactly  what  they  are  worth. 
Ill-used  as  this  word  affinity  is,  star- 
ing at  us  daily  in  the  scandal  columns 
of  the  press,  still  it  is  equally  positive 
that  it  is  held  in  reverence  by  intelligent 


and  high-minded  people — to  say  nothing 
of  the  poets.  By  them  it  is  considered 
only  in  its  spiritual  significance.  That 
being  the  case  the  question  naturally 
arises:  Is  it  possible  for  affinities  to  rec- 
ognize each  other  from  the  confusing 
depths  of  their  mortal  envelope? 

The  amount  of  misery  among  married 
people  well  enough  off  to  command  a 
certain  amount  of  extraneous  distinction, 
or  too  poor  to  think,  is  by  no  means 
appalling,  and  a  respectable  majority  are 
amiably  content  with  themselves,  the 
world  and  each  other.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  where  is  that  ideal  state  of  bliss 
to  be  found  (after  honeymoon)  which 
the  marriage  of  so  many  "affinities" 
should  surely  bring  to  pass?  The  United 
States  divorce  courts  are  taxed  to  their 
utmost,  and  so  would  be  the  courts  of 
Europe  and  Great  Britain  did  they  adopt 
our  facile  laws;  and  yet  nine  out  of  ten 
of  these  divorces  are  granted  to  people 
that  marry  for  love,  each  convinced  that 
the  other  possessed  every  perfection,  and 
that  the  balking  of  their  desire  for  union 
would  mean  death  in  life.  On  the  other 
nand  the  world  is  packed  with  philo- 
sophical couples,  young,  middle-aged, 
old,  who  have  settled  down  after  all 
the  vicissitudes  of  honeymoon  and  dis- 
illusion, into  the  best  of  friends  and 
comrades,  or  are  held  together  by  the 
sentimental  tie  of  children.  These  peo- 
ple have  a  proper  contempt  for  the 
matrimonial  failures,  and  get  a  good  deal 
out  of  life,  but  even  they  have  been 
kneaded  into  that  romantic  composition 
which  in  their  youth  they  referred  to  so 
bravely  and  casually  as  affinities.  Per- 
haps they  smile  sadly,  perhaps  grin  when 
the  word  is  used  seriously  in  their  pres- 
ence; and 'when  their  children  fall  in 
love  too  early  and  unwisely  they  trans- 
late it  promptly  into  "calf  love." 

The  common  frailties  of  human  na- 
ture and  the  utter  commonplaces  of 
daily  existence  dispel  the  illusion  of  af- 
finity for  the  married,  in  short  order. 
The  imaginative  existence  in  which  they 
dwelt  while  courting  and  affianced,  in- 
voked no  presentment  of  the  shabby, 
ugly,  nerve-racking,  weak  and  common- 
place qualities  of  which  human  nature 
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Gertrude  Atherton  at  the  age  of   15 


is  so  largely  made  up.  The  greatest  of 
men  are  disappointing  at  close  range  to 
the  women  that  have  idealized  them; 
how  much  more  so  the  average  man, 
who,  good  and  kind  and  clever  as  he 
may  be,  is  as  ingenuous  as  an  infant  in 
revealing  the  mass  of  minor  particles  of 
which  he  is  largely  composed.  Women 
are  cleverer  in  concealing  their  short- 
comings, but  man,  whatever  his,  has  in 
the  core  of  his  soul  an  even  higher  ideal 
of  human  happiness  than  woman,  and  is 
gradually  blunted  into  commonness,  or 
refined  into  a  vague  but  divine  discon- 
tent as  he  feels  the  disintegration  of  the 
foundations  that  held  aloft  his  Spanish 
turrets.  He  may  assure  himself  again 
and  again  that  he  is  perfectly  satisfied 
with  his  lot,  as  indeed  he  may  have  good 
reason  to  be,  but  in  that  same  core  he 
is  unconsciously  looking  on  toward  the 
unrealized,  unconsciously  hoping  for 
something  for  which  he  has  no  name, 
but  which  assuredly  is  not  to  be  found 
in  his  best  of  women.  In  the  average 
woman  this  prick  in  the  soul  takes  form 
in  the  mental  vision  (especially  when 
her  husband  is  a  good  sort),  as  an  image 
of  all  sorts  of  things  life  has  denied 
her,  and  she  gets  much  satisfaction  out 
of  day-dreams. 

In  the  woman  of  a  higher  organiza- 
tion, this  spiritual  desire  is  as  strong  as 


in  man  and  more  formidable,  because 
she  is  under  no  delusion  as  to  its  mean- 
ing, and  in  time  to  its  hopelessness. 

I  once  had  in  mind  the  story  of  a 
woman  who  had  had  many  lovers  in 
her  pursuit  of  happiness,  and  who,  hav- 
ing convinced  herself  that  Cecil  Rhodes, 
incomparably  the  greatest  man  of  many 
times,  would  have  proved  to  be  the  real 
affinity  of  her  fastidious  soul,  could  she 
but  have  met  him,  undertakes  a  senti- 
mental pilgrimage  to  his  high  and  lonely 
grave.  There,  recalling  all  she  had 
heard  of  the  man  in  the  flesh,  she  real- 
izes that  she  probably  would  have  dis- 
liked, might  have  abhorred  him,  even 
while  clinging  to  the  belief  that  that 
great  soul  was  hers  alone.  But  the  great 
soul  could  have  been  seen  only  in  will- 
o'-the-wisp  glimpses,  through  an  in- 
tensely practical  mind,  a  hard  material 
envelope,  a  machine  propelled  by  un- 
stinted libations  of  whisky,  and  ruth- 
lessly bad  manners.  Nevertheless,  that 
a  cosmic  soul  dwelt  in  that  repellant 
clay  there  could  be  no  manner  of  doubt, 
and  the  woman  suddenly  has  a  vision  of 
it  released  from  the  flesh,  comprehends 
the  impotence  of  mortals  to  find  their 
other  part  on  earth ;  or  to  pierce  the  bar- 
riers did  they  blunder  into  its  presence; 
and  recalls  the  ancient  belief  that  em- 
bodied souls,  with  a  vast  experience  of 


an  immaterial  and  unimaginable  life, 
spent  their  mortal  existence  in  a  vague 
search  both  for  their  lost  half  and  for 
their  first  and  infinitely  superior  world. 
Naturally  their  limited  mortal  vision 
was  blinded  again  and  again  by  the 
earthly  forms  of  beauty  they  had  lost ; 
and  which  so  often  proved  but  the  trap 
set  by  nature  to  perpetuate  the  race  of 
man.  Having  received  this  revelation, 
the  woman  transfers  the  scene  of  her 
imaginative  life  to  the  plane  beyond  the 
grave,  and  mistakes  are  impossible. 

When  the  world  realizes  that  all  pur- 
suit of  affinity  on  this  plane  of  mortal 
existence  is  doomed  to  failure,  it  will 
marry  with  its  reason,  refrain  from  tak- 
ing its  neighbor's  wife  under  impression 
that  she  is  better  than  its  own  (an  im- 
pression caused  by  a  temporary  confu- 
sion of  the  mental  faculties),  and  accept 
the  balking  of  its  loves  with  considerable 
equanimity.  Expecting  less,  it  would,  be- 
yond a  doubt,  find  more;  and  it  would 
also  find  a  still  greater  pleasure  in  frus- 
trating the  tyrannical  schemes  of  na- 
ture while  choosing  a  mate  with  highly 
developed  ego,  instead  of  with  a  cun- 
ningly devised  nervous  system — always, 
from  birth  to  death,  at  war  with  the 
mind.  The  people  who  can  do  most  to 
bring  civilization  up  to  this  pitch  are 
the  novelists,  and  I  attempted  something 
of  the  sort  in  my  Ancestors.  The  hero 
and  heroine  were  a  long  time  "falling 
in  love,"  and  when  they  finally  did,  it 
was  with  their  eyes  wide  open,  after 
they,  as  well  as  the  reader,  had  been 
brought  to  see  that  they  were  admirably- 
fitted  to  assist  each  other  in  the  eternal 
battle  with  life.  There  was  no  sense  of 
"affinity,"  no  falling  in  love  at  first 
sight;  it  was  emphasized  that  in  other 
circumstances  they  would  not  have 
suited  each  other  at  all  and  that  the 
heroine,  at  least,  never  would  have  mar- 
ried ;  and  found  life  full  of  other  in- 
terests. But  in  the  peculiar  conditions 
that  arose,  their  life  companionship  be- 
came as  sure  as  fate,  and  they  had  an 
opportunity  to  accomplish  something  to- 
gether, which  is  more  than  can  be  said 
of  most  married  couples.  No  doubt,  also, 
they  would  be  happier  than  most,  not 
only  in  this  accomplishment,  but  because 
as  individuals,  highly  developed,  they 
must  find  each  other  more  interesting 
than  the  average  human  being,  and  grow 
persistently.  Perhaps,  in  spite  of  many 
incompatibilities,  they  might  die  in  the 
belief  that  they  were  "affinities,"  but 
that  would  really  make  no  difference, 
because  the  conditions  do  not  exist  on 
this  plane  for  affinities  to  enjoy  each 
other,  even  could  they  be  certain  of  the 
truth  of  their  hopes,  and  this  they  never 
can  be  so  long  as  that  awkward  tangle 
ol  systems  that  make  up  the  visible  pres- 
ence called  the  body  stands  between. 
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The  Poem  Tells  the  Story 


".  .  .  tin-  moonlight  fulls  weirdly 
mid  vtist ,  snwint/  mi  inner  jlnnif." 
George  Sterling  in  "Caravan." 

T>ACK  of  the  mountain  was  the  moon. 
"-*  He  knew.  Already  its  aura  was 
thrown  over  the  crest.  Soon  the  silver- 
white  flood !  Now  he  was  alone.  Then 
he  would  be  everything.  Or  so  it  seemed 
to  him  in  crouching  vigilance.  Every- 
thing. 

For  Randolph  Lancaster  didn't  want 
to  be  everything;  in  fact,  he  wanted  most 
not  to  be  anything.  Too  many  worlds 
had  gone  crashing  of  late.  Too  many 
suns  gone  down.  First,  his  theory  of 
coast  geology  had  gone  flat ;  no  proof 
whatever  to  substantiate  his  deductions. 
And  every  effort  for  the  last  ten  years 
he  had  staked  upon  its  proving  out!  If 
it  had,  he  had  been  a  made  man  by  now; 
sitting  among  the  authorities  of  knowl- 
edge. Then,  his  publishers  had  decided 
not  to  exploit  his  book  of  research  as  a 
possible  theory.  Everything  flat! 

He  had  run  away  into  the  coast  moun- 
tains that  he  loved.  Now  the  moon  was 
coming  to  haunt  him ;  to  flood  his  mind 
and  his  anguished  thoughts  with  weird 
fancies  and  tantalizing  untruths  .... 
And  he  would  be  everything  again  .  .  . 
everything. 

The  campfire  sputtered  in  its  ashes. 
It  was  chill.  He  put  no  more  fuel  on  ; 
let  it  die.  His  hopes  were  dying.  Why 
feed  either?  Let  him  become  a  part  of 
everything  as  the  moon  was  everything. 
After  all,  being  everything,  one  might 
not  be  able  to  find  one's  self.  There  was 
peace  in  that.  He  loved  the  rocks;  he 
had  made  them  everything  in  his  life. 
'Now  he  was  among  them  again  .... 
The  moon  burst  over  the  peak! 

The  world  was  very  wide  about  him 
now.  Wide  and  light.  Rocks,  trees,  all 
stood  out  for  enumeration.  A  branch 
rustled  with  the  weight  of  a  passing 
breeze.  A  pine  cone  thumped  to  earth 
beside  him.  The  moon  was  white,  white. 

The  air  about  was  growing  chill  now, 
was  edging  to  coldness.  The  fire  was 
ash.  Randolph  Lancaster  was  chill,  was 
more  than  chill,  was  getting  cold.  Still 
he  left  the  fire  untouched.  The  moon 
was  white,  white.  Yes,  white  hot.  The 
moon  was  a  white  furnace.  Under  its 
magnet  the  tides  flowed.  Tides  .... 
Randolph  Lancaster  mused  ....  Tides 
of  people;  tides  in  the  loves  of  men; 
tides  in  their  hopes  and  their  wills.  Low 
tides  and  intervening  bars.  They  had 
spelled  disasters  many  times.  But  the 
high  tides  had  come.  Ships  had  waited 
for  high  tides  to  cross  the  obstructing 
bar.  So  had  men.  They  had  known 


By  HOWARD  McKiNLEY  CORNING 

their  courses.  They  had  held  them.  Then 
the  tides  had  come — Hope! 

He  sprang  to  his  feet.  What  a  fool 
he  was!  To  throw  away  ten  years  of  a 
journey!  It  was  only  low  tide  now;  low 
tide.  Time,  and  he  would  find  the  true 
current.  He  would  prove  his  theory  to 
be  a  fact  yet.  The  moon  had  sown  an 
inner  flame.  .  .  . 

Two  thousand  people  crowded 
through  the  doors  of  the  college  audi- 
torium. The  seats  filled  up  rapidly.  The 
hour  had  arrived.  The  announcer  arose 
to  introduce: 

"It  is  the  pleasure  of  the  college  to 
present  Mr.  Randolph  Lancaster,  the 
noted  geologist,  who  for  thirty  years 
has  been  a  student  of  the  formations  of 
the  coast  mountains.  A  great  belief  has 
proven  his  very  early  theory,  on  which 
he  has  labored  unflaggingly  and  never 
facing  defeat  for  these  long  years." 

Randolph  Lancaster  warmed  to  an 
inner  flame. 


I've  drank  at  every  vine, 
The  last  was  like  the  first ; 

I  never  found  a  wine 
So  wonderful  as  thirst. 

—Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay. 

^TlHAT  was  it ;  he  had  known  too  many 
-*  women.  Fine  wine  they  were,  and 
as  wines,  different.  Some  were  cooling 
and  restful,  some  heady  and  over  exuber- 
ant, some  merely  wine  for  the  moment's 
quenching.  All  were  satisfying — tempor- 
arily. But  all,  like  wine,  lost  after  a 
time  their  quickening  potency.  And  then 
he  had  to  fall  back  on  the  reserve  of 
self — or  seek  a  new  wine.  But  always 
the  losing  of  spirit  and — Yes,  he  had 
known  too  many  women  .  .  . 

Andrew  Calverton  crossed  his  legs 
over  the  edge  of  his  cluttered  desk,  sit- 
ting haunched  back  on  his  shoulder 
blades.  The  steepled  clock,  two  blocks 
down  the  canyoned  street,  had  minutes 
ago  struck  seven.  He  had  had  no  evening 
dinner.  At  eight  he  was  appointed  to 
take  Fanchette  Golding  to  the  premier 
of  Sandeling's  press-agented  "Spring 
Window  Review."  1  he  same  draught 
of  girls.  The  same  eternal  tediousness 
of  women. 

The  clock  chimed  the  half  hour. 
Andrew  Calverton  sat  unmoving.  The 
quarter  till  eight.  He  watched  the  dis- 
tant hands  creep.  Ten — five  minutes  to. 
He  moved,  straightened  up,  lifted  down 
the  receiver  of  the  phone.  "Fanchette? 
Sorry,  not  feeling  well;  just  too  sick  to 


go.  Will  send  the  taxi  around  .  .  .  you 
and  your  mother  use  the  box  .  .  .  Yes, 
sick!"  He  hung  up. 

He  called  the  taxi,  rose  and  went  out. 
He  was  sick ;  sick  of  it  all ;  the  wine  of 
women.  Once  he  had  been  thirsty.  Once. 

Spinning  the  wheels  of  musing  thought 
he  strode  long  blocks  and  came  half- 
aimlessly  to  the  dim  lighted  park.  Enter- 
ing, he  passed  the  fountain  and  on  to 
where  benches  were  scattered  about 
among  screening  evergreens.  He  halted. 
In  shadowed  seclusion  a  couple  of  lovers 
sat,  he  with  his  arms  about  the  girl. 
They  were  young,  ardently  so.  This 
was  probably  their  first  swift  appeasing 
after  thirst  .  .  .  Calverton  mused :  he 
had  been  young — younger — once  .  .  and 
thirsty,  like  these.  The  girl — she  had 
been  the  first  one — had  seemed  the  only 
all-wanted  one.  And  how  he  had  wanted 
her!  God,  how  he  had  wanted  her! 
Just  a  little  beyond  possibility,  though, 
always.  However,  she  had  said  maybe, 
if — .  He  had  cut  loose  then  to  work 
the  thirst  into  a  financial  possibility  .  .  . 
Then  when  he  had  come  back  to  get 
her  .  .  .  she  had  married  another.  How 
worlds  crash !  .  .  .  There  had  been  many 
girls  after  that,  here  in  the  great  city, 
many  more.  Each  a  drink  to  drown  a 
thirst  that  would  not  drown.  Wine  .  .  . 

There,  he  had  kissed  her.  It  was 
a  surety  now.  Would  he  find  his  wine 
what  he  thought  it  now  in  thirst?  Or 
would  he  some  day  realize  that  being 
thirsty  was  the  stronger,  sweeter  wine? 
.  .  .  Calverton  didn't  know  .  .  .  Pres- 
ently, he  turned  and  inched  away  into 
the  lanes  of  light.  Steps.  Steps  .  .  . 

Later,  when  he  let  himself  into  his 
own  living  quarters  in  the  Cornelian 
Club  he  found  a  message  that  the  office 
clerk  had  poked  through  the  slit  in  his 
door.  It  read :  "Please  call  Belmont 
J-386,"  and  signed,  "Maybell  Ca- 
meron." 

"What!"  The  exclamation  leaped 
from  his  lips.  It  startled  him.  "Maybell 
Cameron !"  Why,  she  had  been  one  of 
the  early  ones.  He  had  all  but  forgotten 
her.  "Back  again!"  He  felt  half-anxi- 
ous to  see  her.  Really,  he  did !  Calver- 
ton smiled. 

Thirst! 


"Time  is  a  heavy  legend  to  be 
told."  —  Hortense  Flexner  in 
" I'rench  Clock." 

ROGER  B.  HARTLEY  idled  under 
the  great  elms  that  hemmed  his  an- 
cestral   acres.     Roger    15.    Hartley    the 
fourth.    Before  him  his  father  had  car- 
ried the  name  of  his  forbears.    It   was 
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precedent  that  each  in  turn  should  carry 
it  into  the  succeeding  generation.  To- 
morrow the  junior  Hartley  was  to  be 
married. 

He  followed  his  eyes  along  the  huge 
trees;  probably  planted  there  by  his 
grandfather.  They  had  no  generations, 
these  trees.  They  lived  out  their  spans, 
or  would,  one  by  one.  Soon  they  would 
only  be  a  legend  told.  And  what  after 
them?  Cities,  perhaps.  Cities! 

Back  beyond  their  circumscription  the 
white  colonial  house  squatted  like  some 
gourmand  of  time.  His  grandfather 
and  his  great-grandfather  had  built  it 
together.  Quite  the  grandest  achieve- 
ment in  the  countryside  then.  It '  had 
beckoned  many  people  and  given  shelter 
to  many  festivities.  Generals  had  housed 
there;  notables  had  eaten  at  its  tables. 
Here  the  generations  of  Hartleys  had 
been  born.  The  house  was  the  Hartley 
heritage. 

And  here  tomorrow  Roger  B.  Hartley 
IV,  would  lay  the  stones  for  another 
generation.  Only  the  sun  and  the  storms 
came  and  went;  the  Hartleys  stayed  on 
forever.  Time ! 

*       #       * 

The  boom  and  screech  of  traffic  sound- 
ed along  the  length  of  forty-odd  blocks 
of  cluttered  thoroughfares.  Pedestrians 
intermingled  with  the  flash  and  pass  of 
motor  and  vehicle.  Trolleys  were  pawns 
in  the  great  hands  of  space  and  speed. 
Time  was  a  monster  to  be  overtaken  and 
passed  up  on  the  next  corner.  Some- 
thing to  be  relegated  into  an  historic 
past.  Today  was  a  growth  of  steel.  Yes- 
terday was  only  a  legend. 

"You  say  the  city's  only  forty  years 
old !"  Conversation  was  a  matter  of  in- 
terchange between  pedestrians  at  pause 
on  a  busy  corner.  The  questioner  was 
white  of  hair.  He  stooped. 

"Practically  that,"  came  the  reply.  "It 
seemed  just  the  logical  place  for  a  city, 
and  it  came.  Boomed  from  the  first.  A 
street  here  and  a  street  there.  Govern- 
ment moved  in.  More  improvements. 
Old  buildings  gave  way  to  new  and 
larger  buildings.  Business  took  hold, 
pavements  came  and,  of  course,  the  trees 
came  down."  The  speaker  halted  his 
words.  "There  was  a  row  of  great  elms 
full  along  the  other  side  of  this  street. 


Grand  trees!  Planted  years  ago  by  the 
old  Hartleys.  Their  great  house  set  back 
among  them  just  where  that  next  block 
begins  .  .  .  Gone,  now."  As  he  spoke  he 
seemed  to  age  by  ten  years,  though  he 
couldn't  have  been  much  past  sixty. 

The  other  replied:  "My  great-grand- 
father was  a  scout  and  trapper  through 
this  country  more'n  a  century  ago. 
Fought  with  the  Indians;  near  lost  his 
life  som'ere  'round  hereabouts.  They've 
told  it  down  to  every  Benson  since.  It's 
a'most  a  legend  now.  Yes,  I  reckon  it 
was  right  'round  in  here.  The  redskins 
got  him  with  two  arrows:  one  in  the 
arm,  the  other  through  the  calf  o'  the 
leg.  Layed  over  by  a  spring  for  three 
days  till  he  could  crawl  away  .  .  .  They 
tell  me  it  was  right  hereabouts  .  .  .  How 
times  do  change!" 

The  two  conversants  separated :  the 
last  Benson  and  the  Hartley  IV. 

Time  is  a  heavy  legend. 


...  7  am  at  anchor  at  your  door, 
.  .  .  .  ;  make  me  free."  —  Jean 
Kenyon  Mackenzie  in  "The  Ven- 
ture." 


T^HE  SNOW  was  a  white  sea  in  air 

"  and  on  earth.  Sky  was  not.  Tree 
and  stone  building  were  ephemerally 
ghostal.  Only  within  the  fogging  of 
window  and  the  substance  of  wall  was 
there  reality.  Clarice  sat  within,  har- 
bored. 

Harbored  ! 

Arden  had  gone  out  into  the  four 
o'clock  smothering  of  white.  Out  to  his 
duty  of  collecting  toll-receipts,  the  day's 
arbitration  of  the  pass  of  traffic  and  com- 
merce over  the  great  Transit  bridge. 
This  was  a  regular  duty;  at  about  six 
he  would  return.  Every  day. 

Toll!  What  was  it  that  made  a 
woman  more  than  flesh  at  the  arbitra- 
tion of  desire?  And  man  more  than  a 
duty?  And  was  desire  of  earth  the 
great  harbor.  Or,  had  she  herself  un- 
wittingly made  it  too  much  so?  The 
whole  scheme  of  two  being  one  seemed 
bound  up  in  an  unsolvable  conundrum. 
And  yet  —  Yes,  it  did  seem  that  Arden 
was  the  exactor:  first,  of  her  love;  then, 
of  her  every  thought  and  movement; 
more,  of  her  entirety.  She  wasn't  her 
own;  she  was  harbored  in  his  will,  in 


what  she  was  to  him  .  .  .  Only  the  snow 
outside  was  free  .  .  .  free  .  .  . 

But  was  it?  It  came  lost  through 
space  seeking  a  harboring,  a  place  to 
cling:  to  the  arms  of  trees — trees  that 
withstood  winds,  winds  of  variant 
thought;  that  shouldered  up  nights  of 
doubt;  shed  black,  terraneous  rains  to 
absolving  earth.  Only  the  snow  they 
stopped — stopped  in  their  arms.  The 
snow  was  not  free ;  seeking  a  place  to 
haven  as  she  had  sought  Arden. 

But  what  did  trees  feel  for  the  snow? 
That  was  it.  What  did  Arden  feel  for 
her?  Was  she  free  in  him,  or  was  she 
bound  to  and  in  him?  Bound!  She 
wondered  .  .  . 

But  how  to  be  set  free!  Perhaps,  it 
was  her  own  desire  more  than  any  will 
of  Arden 's  that  she  was  bound — was 
harbored.  Couldn't  desire  be  the  urge 
of  harboring?  She  thought  so. 

Then,  she  alone  could  set  herself 
free;  not  from  loving  Arden.  No! 
Rather,  in  loving  him  .  .  .  But  that  was 
what  she  had  been  doing  all  along !  Lov- 
ing him !  And  it  had  bound  her.  To  set 
herself  free  in  loving  him.  That  was 
what  she  wanted.  How? 

There  seemed  only  one  way ;  in  know- 
ing him. 

And  there  was  the  conundrum.  Had 
any  woman  ever  really  known  a  man? 
It  was  what  she  didn't  know  that  bound 
her  to  what  she  knew.  And  it  would 
always  be;  always,  inescapably  always. 
How  could  she  know  everything — ever 
hope  to  know  everything! 

Outside  the  snow  continued  to  fall, 
and  continued  to  cling. 

At  ten  to  six  Arden  came  stamping  in, 
loosening  the  clinging  snow  from  his 
garmented  form.  So  much  snow;  only 
a  man!  Yet  he  shook  it  off  so  easily! 
How^he  held  her  admiration. 

''It's  a  beast  of  a  night,"  he  puffed.- 
Wet  snow— heavy.  And  say,  maybe 
1  m  not  glad  to  get  in  doors  .  .  .  stay 
here,  too!  You're  a  lucky  girl,  not  hav- 
mg  to^go  out."  He  sat  down  near  the 
nre.  And  what  have  you  been  doing 
all  afternoon,  with  nothing  to  think 
about?  I  wish  you  had  my  head  for  a 
while  and  you'd  know  the  job  a  man 
has,  to  make  one  big  world  into  a  har- 
bor for  two  .  .  That's  it,  a  kiss." 
Harbors,"  she  whispered. 
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The  Wild  Things  at  Sutro  Heights 


OF  COURSE  there  is  cock  robin 
with  his  finely  attuned  ear,  list- 
ening intently,  and  then  quick  as 
a  flash  thrusting  his  bill  into  the  earth 
to  drag  out  an  angle  worm  which  he 
swallows  with  much  gusto.  There,  too, 
is  the  unblushing  little  beggar  of  a 
squirrel  who  takes  all  that  is  given  him, 
runs  and  buries  it,  then  comes  back  and 
brazenly  asks  for  more.  But  the  real 
gentry  are  the  quail — at  least  five  hun- 
dred of  them — that  roost  under  the  ivy 
and  other  low  growths  every  night  in 
the  year  at  Sutro  Heights. 

As  early  as  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon the  leader  of  the  colony  comes  into 
the  grounds  and  proceeds  to  a  certain 
limb  on  a  fir  tree  near  the  main  walk. 
Here  where  he  has  a  commanding  view 
of  all  approaches  he  sends  out  a  call — a 
peculiar  bird  note,  which  soon  brings  the 
individual  family  groups  into  the  inclo- 
sure.  Every  quail  out  there  knows  that 
human  kind  is  excluded  from  the  Heights 
at  five  o'clock.  Before  the  big  gates 
close  flocks  of  quail  come  running  from 
every  direction.  After  the  mating  sea- 
son many  of  them  are  striped  backed,  but 
the  little  ones  know  instinctively  that 
they  are  safe  from  harm  at  the  hands 
of  the  good-natured  gardeners  who  pur- 
posely drop  grains  of  wheat  where  the 
merest  fledgelings  may  find  them. 

In  the  dry  season  the  main  roadway 
gives  off  quite  a  cloud  of  dust  as  the 
numerous  quail  run  along  toward  the 
wrecked  greenhouse  where  the  best  shel- 
ter is  afforded.  Here  in  comparative 
security  the  whole  covey  go  into  hiding 
at  dark  only  to  emerge  at  daybreak  and 
hie  them  away  to  forage  all  day  among 
the  lupins  and  tall  grasses  where  the 
rag-tag  and  bobtail  of  the  insect  world 
make  good  eating  for  quail  epicureans. 
The  feathered  folks  wander  afar — often 
going  into  the  landscape  gardens  of 
Golden  Gate  Park,  but  nightfall  finds 
them  back  again  in  the  safe  retreat  of 
Sutro  Heights. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  witness  a 
case  of  quail  family  discipline.  Like  the 
dove  the  quail  mates  for  life  and  re- 
mains near  its  nesting  place,  unless 
driven  away  by  hunger  or  other  neces- 
sity. All  who  know  Sutro  Heights  will 
remember  the  small,  oval-shaped  grass 
plot  with  its  fountain  and  group  of 
diminutive  grotesque  figures,  just  out- 
side of  the  tall  hedge  west  of  the  green- 
house. Nearer  the  hedge  is  a  plot  of 
hen-and-chicken  cactus.  Out  of  the 
hedge  came  a  family  of  quail,  father  and 
mother  quail  and  eight  little  ones. 
Father  quail  was  in  the  lead.  He  chose 
for  a  lookout  the  dwarfed  figure  with  a 
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turned  up  hat  brim.  Here  he  perched 
and  called  his  brood.  Mother  quail  and 
six  youngsters  soon  joined  him,  two  re- 
maining to  pick  a  few  bugs  off  the  cac- 
tus leaves.  Father  quail  uttered  a  shrill 
call,  followed  by  a  similar  note  from 
mother  quail.  This  was  repeated  once 
or  twice  and  then  the  truants  ran  across 
the  road  where  both  father  and  mother 
quail  flew  at  them  and  pecked  their 
wings  so  hard  that  the  little  fellows  ran 
crying  "cheep,  cheep,  cheep,"  in  stac- 
cato notes  of  surprise  and  pain.  They 


"Prometheus"  at  Sutro   Heights 


had  not  obeyed  an  order,  and  they  got 
an  awful  licking  for  it! 

Mother  quail  is  very  ingenious  in  her 
methods  of  hiding  her  offspring  in  case 
of  danger.  With  her  startled  p-r-r-r, 
chicks  scatter  in  different  directions, 
huddling  up  singly  under  a  wild  straw- 
berry or  other  leaf,  and  standing  motion- 
less on  one  leg  so  skillfully  as  to  defy 
detection.  Mother  quail  in  the  mean- 
time diverts  attention  by  scurrying  along 
on  the  ground  with  dragging  wings, 
quite  in  an  opposite  direction.  She  makes 
all  the  noise  and  flutter  possible  until 
the  brood  is  safely  hidden.  Then  with 
a  sudden  whirr  of  wings  she  flies  to 


cover.  When  all  is  quiet  and  the  danger 
past  she  comes  back  and  cautiously  calls 
her  family  together  again. 

With  all  their  friendliness,  none  of 
the  quail  at  Sutro  Heights  ever  become 
domesticated.  There  is  something  in- 
nately wild  in  the  quail  even  if  hatched 
in  captivity.  He  will  come  back  to  his 
nesting  place  and  will  live  and  die  within 
a  short  radius,  but  he  is  never  tamed. 
The  old  gardeners  at  Sutro  Heights 
have  many  tales  to  tell  about  the  colony 
of  quail  they  feed  and  provide  with 
shelter.  The  men  themselves  are  a  part 
of  the  landscape  they  help  to  beautify. 
Each  is  a  character  study,  but  they  have 
evolved  a  simple  philosophy  of  life,  more 
01  less  in  keeping  with  their  surround- 
ings. When  the  city  takes  possession  of 
Sutro  Heights,  as  it  must  with  the  pass- 
ing of  Dr.  Emily  Merritt,  the  daughter 
of  the  house  of  Sutro,  I  wonder  what 
will  become  of  the  quail  and  other  wild 
things,  or  even  the  kindly,  simple- 
hearted  gardeners  who  are  so  sincerely 
attached  to  the  place. 

By  agreement  with  the  Sutro  heirs, 
the  Heights  becomes  a  part  of  San  Fran- 
cisco's breathing  places,  but  possession 
is  denied  during  the  lifetime  of  the  pres- 
ent occupant  and  caretaker.  The  seclu- 
sion and  trimness  of  a  private  estate 
characterizes  the  spacious  grounds  sur- 
rounding the  quaint  old  house  where 
Adolph  Sutro  dispensed  a  lavish  hospi- 
tality when  men  of  his  class  owned  and 
developed  large  rural  properties.  The 
Heights  in  those  days  were  well  out  of 
town,  and  might  properly  be  considered 
"in  the  country."  Some  day  all  that  will 
be  changed.  The  honk  of  the  automo- 
bile will  disturb  the  quiet  retreat  where 
those  who  love  solitude  may  still  go  and 
sit  in  the  sun.  Peanut  shells,  bits  of 
paper  and  all  the  debris  of  the  pedes- 
trian population  will  soon  litter  the  clean 
swept  walks,  and  the  busy,  chattering 
wild  things  will  be  frightened  away. 
Will  the  City  Fathers  take  better  care 
of  the  quail  families  than  do  the  garden- 
ers at  Sutro  Heights?  I  wonder!  With 
all  its  historic  aloofness  this  haven  of  a 
rich  man,  who  had  visions  of  a  city's  fu- 
ture greatness,  will  become  the  pleasure 
ground  of  an  unthinking,  unappreciative 
public.  Manifest  destiny  so  wills  it  and 
so  does  the  house  of  Sutro.  It  is  a  price- 
less heritage,  and  the  choicest  portion  of 
a  matchless  unbroken  coast  line  from 
Hunter's  Point  to  the  Cliff  House  and 
on  down  the  peninsula  for  miles  on  either 
side  of  the  starting  points.  Somewhere 
in  this  environment  the  little  quail  and 
other  wild  things  should  be  allowed  to 
find  an  abiding  place. 
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Justice  to  Joaquin  Miller 


"  A  LL  the  town  of  Bagdad  is  passion- 
ate for  poetry,"  said  Hassan  to  me. 

And  I  answered,  "By  Eblis  and  the 
powers  of  darkness,  should  I  not  know 
this?  And  know  that  therein  lies  the 
secret  of  the  strength  of  Islam?  In 
poems  and  tales  alone  shall  live  the  eter- 
nal memory  of  this  city  when  I  am  dust 
and  thou  art  dust,  and  the  Bedouin  shall 
huild  his  hut  upon  my  garden  and  drive 
his  plow  beyond  the  ruins  of  my  palace 
and  all  Bagdad  is  broken  to  the  ground ! 

"Ah!  if  ever  there  shall  arise  a  nation 
whose  people  have  forgotten  poetry  or 
whose  poets  have  forgotten  the  people, 
though  they  send  their  ships  beyond  Ta- 
probane,  or  their  armies  across  the  hills 
of  Hindustan — though  their  city  be 
greater  than  Bablyon  of  old,  though 
they  mine  a  league  into  the  earth  or 
mount  to  the  stars  on  wings — what  of 
them?  They  are  naught!" 

In  April  these  words  were  spoken  in 
Pasadena  by  one  of  the  Community- 
Players  in  Flecker's  great  play,  which 
Bernard  Shaw  calls  the  finest  thing  of 
its  kind  since  Shakespeare.  Costumed  as 
the  great  Sultan,  Haroun  Al  Raschid, 
in  all  his  splendor,  tall  and  magnificent, 
one  of  our  Lowell  High  School  boys  of 
a  few  years  ago,  Bram  Nossen,  one  of 
my  neighborhood-children,  wrote  to  me 
these  words,  in  love  with  the  part  he 
was  playing  in  Pasadena,  because  he  has 
•hs  brains  to  appreciate  the  eloquence 
nd  the  truth  of  these  Shakespearean 
nes.  And  why  should  we  not  appreci- 
:e  them,  also  ? 

Has  California  poets?  She  has.  Where 
are  they?  What  are  we  doing  with 
them? 

If  a  cataclysm  should  rend  the  earth 
asunder,  or  an  ice-age  descend  upon  us, 
what  will  there  be  left  to  tell  of  us  and 
our  brief  stay  upon  this  landmark 
which  we  claim  as  our  own?  Is  our 
town  passionate  for  poetry?  Are  we 
the  nation  hinted  at,  whose  people  have 
forgotten  poetry  or  whose  poets  have 
forgotten  the  people — are  we  they  who 
mine  a  league  into  the  earth  for  gold 
and  silver,  and  who  fly  skywards — yet 
who  are  NAUGHT? 

Let  it  not  be  breathed  upon  the  air ! 

We  have  our  poets,  many  of  them 
whose  names  should  be  inscribed  in 
deathless  bronze  to  stand  for  us.  Is  there 
one  who  has  sung  an  undying  song  to 
survive  the  ages?  There  is.  Who  is  the 
man?  His  name  is  Joaquin  Miller  and 
he  has  written  his  name  amongst  the 
greatest. 

When  he  returned  from  London  with 
the  praise  of  the  scholars  and  critics  as 
a  halo  about  his  head,  our  people  of  San 
Francisco  were  doubtful.  How  could 
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such  things  be?  Why,  he  had  written 
for  the  Golden  Era,  "that  Vade  Mecum 
of  the  Mining-Camps,"  as  the  first 
editor,  J.  Macdonough  Foard,  had  ex- 
pressed it.  His  early  verses  were  there 
to  be  seen  in  the  FILES  OF  THOSE 
DUSTY  TOMES  PRESERVED  IN 
AN  OBSCURE  OFFICE  IN  SOME 
OLD  BUILDING  ON  MONT- 
GOMERY STREET.  I,  myself,  knew 
those  old  tomes  piled  up  like  a  cord  of 
wood — yet  so  precious  as  a  history  of 
early  California's  literature — until  it 
was  "scissored"  for  items  with  which  to 
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start  a  new  publication — and  finally 
was  devoured  by  the  flames  of  1906. 
I,  myself,  have  read  those  early  poems 
of  Joaquin  Miller's  in  the  beginning. 

But  when  his  "Poems  of  the  Sierras" 
were  published  in  London,  archbishops 
and  great  men  set  the  crown  of  praise 
upon  his  brow. 

When  he  returned  to  San  Francisco 
in  1871,  I  happened  to  be  at  the  Grand 
Hotel,  and  saw  him  at  table  in  his  red 
necktie,  and  with  his  flowing  hair,  try- 
ing to  assume  the  grand  manner  which 
was  expected  of  him.  He  was  in  his 
first  manhood  very  youthful  and  nat- 
urally affected  by  his  intercourse  with 
court-circles  into  a  new  being.  How 
could  he  help  it?  No  one  can  live  in 
London  without  coming  under  its  in- 
fluence. He  had  learned  there  was  noth- 
ing so  cold  on  the  outside  as  the  British 
heart,  as  there  was  nothing  so  warm  as 
on  the  inside. 

And  he  knew  the  INSIDE  OF  THE 
BRITISH  HEART. 

He  sang  a  new  song  to  them,  and 
they  counted  him  in ! 

ROOM!  Room!  to  turn  'round  in,  to 
breathe  and  be  free 

And  grow  to  be  giant  and  sail  as  at  sea, 
With  the  speed  of  the  wind,  on  a  steed 

with  his  mane 

To  the  wind,  without  pathway,  or  route 
or  a  rein ! 


Room !     Room    to    be    free    where    the 

white-bordered  sea 
Blows  a  kiss  to  a  brother  as  boundless 

as  he; 
And  to  east  and  to  west,   to  the  north 

and  the  sun 
Blue  skies  and  brown  grasses  are  welded 

as  one, 
And  the  buffalo  comes  like  a  cloud  on 

the  plain, 

Pouring   on    like   the   tide   of   a    storm- 
driven  main. 
And  the  lodge  of  the  hunter  to  friend 

or  to  foe 
Offers  rest,  and  unquestioned  you  come 

or  you  go. 
My   plains  of   America!     Seas   of   wild 

lands! 
From  a  land  in  the  seas  in  a  raiment  of 

foam. 

That  has  reached  to  a  stranger  the  wel- 
come of  home, 
I  turn  to  you,  lean  to  you,  lift  you  my 

hands ! 

It  was  brave  and  it  was  touching  of 
Miller  to  include  the  poem,  "With 
Walker  in  Nicaragua,"  he  who  had 
failed  ingloriously.  But  although  it 
might  have  jeopardized  his  stand  in  Lon- 
don to  stand  for  the  dead  comrade,  they 
honored  him  for  it,  and  forgave  him. 

In  1893,  when  I  undertook  the  task 
of  preparing  "The  Story  of  the  Files 
of  California"  for  the  Columbian  Ex- 
position, I  headed  one  chapter,  "The 
Incomparable  Three,"  meaning  thus  to 
designate  our  most  distinguished  literary 
stars.  They  were  then,  and  are  now, 
best  known  of  all,  Mark  Twain,  Bret 
Harte  and  Joaquin  Miller. 

As  Joaquin  Miller  had  returned  from 
several  trips  abroad  to  settle  on  his  acres 
back  of  Oakland,  "On  the  Heights,"  it 
was  possible  for  me  to  interview  him  per- 
sonally for  my  sketch,  by  the  influence 
of  a  mutual  friend. 

I  desired  to  do  him  justice,  and  he 
was  willing  to  answer  my  questions.  To 
my  surprise  he  came  very  early  in  the 
morning — it  was  seven.  He  brought  me 
a  copy  of  the  "City  Beautiful,"  and  my 
young  daughter  and  I  sat,  spellbound, 
listening  to  his  story  of  his  visit  to  Jeru- 
salem. He  was  simple  and  direct  in  his 
narrative,  much  older  looking  than  when 
I  had  first  seen  him.  But  while  he  wore 
his  trousers  thrust  into  his  boots,  upon 
his  hand  sparkled  a  wonderful  diamond, 
which  I  have  since  learned  was  pre- 
sented to  him  by  the  Prince  Imperial, 
whom  he  met  in  England  just  before  his 
tragic  end  in  Africa.  That  diamond  al- 
ways illuminated  his  person :  it  spar- 
kled so  intensely.  We  sat  and  listened 
from  seven  till  two  p.  m.  There  was  no 
breakfast,  no  luncheon  in  our  house  that 
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day  —  we  had  no  time  to  think  of  eating. 
Later  on,  he  often  called  in  our  eve- 
nings at  home  when  our  friends  came, 
and  we  were  prepared  to  give  hospi- 
tality. 

MR.  AND  MRS.  WILLIAM  C. 
Morrow,  Miss  Ina  Coolbrith, 
John  H.  Carmany  of  the  Old  Overland, 
Yda  Addis,  a  writer  for  the  Argonaut, 
Philip  Verrill  Mighels  and  other  news- 
paper writers  were  in  our  circle  in  those 
days.  Miller  became  very  cheerful  and 
natural  in  his  talks  with  everyone  on 
every-day  topics,  but  he  avoided  any- 
thing about  himself.  He  got  tired  being 
interviewed.  And  used  to  change  the 
suddenly. 


I  could  not  help  asking  him  how  it 
was  that  he  had  gained  such  a  splendid 
grasp  on  English?  growing  up  in  the 
wilds  as  he  had  done.  But  he  would 
have  none  of  it.  Leaning  over  he  would 
say  as  if  he  were  talking  to  a  sea-lion, 
"Give  us  your  flipper,  good-bye."  And 
taking  up  his  hat  he  would  depart. 

That  was  the  last  time  I  saw  him,  in 
1893. 

Nearly  ten  years  later  I  was  visiting 
San  Francisco  and  bought  the  splendid 
volume  of  the  Huntington  edition  of  his 
works,  and  there  I  found  the  answer  to 
my  question. 

"Divest  your  mind  at  once  of  the  idea 
that  the  schools  of  Oregon  were  in  the 
[east  inferior  to  the  best  in  the  world. 
Columbia  College,  Eugene  City,  was 


famous  from  the  beginning  as  an  educa- 
tional center." 

He  also  tells  how  the  Archbishop  of 
Ireland  invited  him  to  a  breakfast  to 
meet  Browning  and  others,  and  his 
friend  exclaimed,  "Your  fortune  is 
made."  Not  until  his  return  did  he  see 
the  entire  name  of  the  Archbishop — it 
was  Dean  Trench  of  the  great  Univer- 
sity, and  he  cried  out,  "Oh,  why  didn't 
I  know  he  was  my  Trench  on  Words — 
whom  I  know  so  well."  .  .  . 

He  was  always  a  scholar — a  student 
— anyone  who  knows  "Trench  on 
Words"  is  educated  even  if  he  grows 
up  in  the  wilds. 

Two  great  poems  of  his  will  always 
live  "Columbus,"  and  "The  Passing  of 
Tennyson."  "Sail  On!  Sail  On!"  was 
recited  East  and  West  and  all  over  the 
world.  Tennyson  who  was  alive  at  this 
time,  said  of  it,  "I  wish  I  had  written 
that  poem."  Miller's  tributes  to  Byron 
and  to  Bret  Harte  are  classical.  But  all 
the  world  knows  that  he  wrote  "Sail 
On!  Sail  On." 

I  would  have  a  bronze  tablet  set  up 
in  Golden  Gate  Park,  with  the  young 
picture  of  Joaquin  Miller  upon  it  with 
at  least  one  stanza  of  the  poem  with  a 
ship  to  accompany  it,  to  show  we  give 
honor  where  honor  is  due. 

Besides  Joaquin  Miller,  is  the  only 
one  of  our  great  writers  who  returned 
to  live  his  life  in  California.  Not  only 
did  he  make  poems,  but  he  made  trees 
grow,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  them, 


to  cover  the  bare  hillsides  of  his  acres, 
r-y  his  own  hand.  He  never  owed  money 
to  anyone.  He  lived  for  his  trees.  You 
may  visit  the  park  named  for  him  up  in 
Diamond  Canyon,  he  spent  very  little  on 
his  buildings,  but  he  planted  multitudes 
of  trees,  to  beautify  the  land  for  us  of 
today. 

Bret  Harte  never  returned  to  -us. 
Mark  Twain  never  returned  to  us; 
when  he  went  around  the  world  he 
omitted  San  Francisco  to  avoid  meeting 
the  old  friends  of  his  youth,  he  went  by 
way  of  Oregon. 

But  Miller  is  ours  to  the  death.  I 
think  we  ought  to  be  loyal  to  him.  He 
had  his  faults.  Who  has  not.  But  his 
mind  was  greater  than  his  physical  self ; 
he  supped  with  the  gods.  Take  in  your 
hand  that  beautiful  volume  of  the  Hunt- 
"'ngton  edition  with  its  decorative  de- 
sign of  Mount  Shasta  upon  it,  equal  to 
any  Fujiyami  picture,  as  it  shines  out 
like  a  pearl  mountain  from  the  Nevada 
point  of  view.  Turn  the  pages  where 
the  songs  are  sung  for  the  down-trod- 
den and  those  who  have  ingloriously 
failed,  "To  the  Men  of  Forty-Nine," 
"to  men  who  made  a  pathway  with  their 
dust;"  "To  the  bravest  battle  that  ever 
was  fought  by  the  mothers  of  men," 
"To  Oom  Paul."  He  has  sublimated  the 
humble  and  the  lowly. 

"Oh,  Hassan,  tell  me,  has  our  town 
like  Bagdad,  a  passion  for  poetry  that 
will  make  us  live  in  after  TIME?  Have 
we  a  poet  who  will  sing  our  songs  that 
others  may  know  that  we  have  lived?" 


Corncob's  Confession 


SOMETIMES  he  handles  me  lov- 
ingly   and    caressingly,    and    then 
again  he   bites  me   viciously,   and 
today,  in  a  rage,  he  threw  me  into  his 
iesk.     It  was  the  only  time   I   can   re- 
member  he   actually   hurt    my   feelings, 
and    I    determined   to   voice   my   resent- 
ment, for  he  has  told  me  many  times  I 
tvas    his    inspiration,    notably    since    I 
have  become  old  and  mellow. 

Inspiration,  forsooth !  Just  the  other 
lay,  after  grinding  me  between  his  teeth 
for  fully  an  hour,  he  leaned  back  in  his 
chair,  and  that  old  writing  machine  • 
with  its  squeaky  keys  was  silent.  For 
which  I  was  very  glad,  for  often  I  could 
Jose  in  sweet  repose,  if  it  weren't  for 
the  clatter  of  that  thing  dinning  in  my 
:ars.  When  I  was  young  I  did  not 
mind  the  noise,  but  now  that  age  is 
:reeping  upon  me,  I  often  sigh  for  quiet 
ind  peace  and  reflection. 

He  took  me  in  his  hand  affectionately. 
'Old    friend,"    he    said,    "you     are    a 


By  FREDERICK  JOSEPH  DsMiLLE 

treasure.  But  for  you  I'm  sure  I  could 
not  have  developed  that  situation.  You 
are  indeed  a  source  of  inspiration.  I 
know  my  stuff  would  never  get  over  if 
your  spirit  did  not  guide  me." 

Well,  I  don't  know  as  to  that,  but  I 
will  say  that  he  showed  entirely  too 
much  spirit  in  throwing  me  into  this 
desk  in  disgust.  And  that  after  all  he 
says  I  do  for  him !  But  there  you  have 
it — ungrateful  as  humans  ever  are. 
Sometimes  I  wonder  if  fate  were  kind 
to  me'  when  I  fell  into  literary  work. 
Had  I  become  the  friend  of  some  pro- 
saic man,  I  feel  my  life  would  have  been 
more  peaceful  and  always  would  I  have 
been  treated  with  consideration. 

Did  I  say  literary?  It  is  to  laugh, 
and  I  do  laugh  very  often,  but,  of  course, 
I  do  not  let  him  hear  me.  You  see,  I 
believe  in  being  considerate  of  a  per- 
son's feelings.  If  you  could  see  him 
pound  that  poor  old  writing  machine  at 


times — he  calls  it  his  old  mill — then 
ponder,  then  jump  up  and  pace  the 
room,  then  look  for  long  minutes  at 
the  burning  logs  in  the  fireplace,  and 
sometimes  (maybe  I  shouldn't  tell  this) 
he  swears — all  this  in  striving  for  liter- 
ary effect.  And  the  result?  Most  al- 
ways it  would  prick  one's  conscience 
sorely  to  call  the  result  literary.  And 
then  I  laugh  at  him — to  myself  of 
course.  But  maybe  I  ought  not  to  laugh, 
for  the  poor  fellow  really  does  strive, 
and  I  believe  anyone  who  works  hard 
should  be  respected  for  it. 

However,  it  seems  I  just  can't  be 
charitable,  for  I  have  grown  to  be  a 
rather  severe  critic  of  literary  produc- 
tion. Now  don't  think  I  have  imbibed 
some  of  his  egotism.  No.  I  inherited 
my  talent  for  literary  criticism  from  a 
long  line  of  ancestors,  the  friends  of 
the  literati — a  line  which  goes  back  to 
my  great  progenitor  in  Missouri.  So, 
when  his  manuscript  comes  back  with 
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one  of  those  neatly  printed  little  slips 
and  his  face  whitens  and  he  swallows 
several  times,  I  smirk — in  unholy  satis- 
faction— for  I  could  have  told  him  he 
could  have  saved  his  grief — and  postage. 

Of  course,  I  like  him,  you  know,  and 
I  would  like  to  see  him  succeed — the 
potency  of  my  inspiration  is  at  stake. 
One  thing  I  will  say  in  his  behalf — he 
does  not  want  to  get  into  the  charmed 
circle  without  winning  his  way  there. 
Writers  there  have  been  who.  have 
gained  renown  by  accident  rather  than 
through  the  facility  of  their  pens- 
writers  who  have  made  money  by  pan- 
dering to  lust  and  license  and  rinding 
publishers  like  unto  themselves.  How- 
ever, these  writers  are  as  they  are  not 
through  prostitution  of  their  talents,  for 
one  cannot  debase  what  one  does  not 
possess. 

So,  you  see,  I  am  what  I  claim  to  be 
— a  severe  critic.  I  often  wish  there 
were  more  like  me  who  would  speak  up, 
even  as  the  result  of  having  their  feel- 
ings wounded  as  I  have  just  had  mine 
wounded — at  the  hands  of  alleged 
geniuses.  If  more  of  my  kinsmen  were 
to  criticise  and  protest  against  the  stuff 
that  nowadays  masquerades  as  stories 
and  literature,  there  would  be  less  de- 
bauching of  young  and  foolish  persons. 

There!  I  did  not  mean  to  preach  a 
sermon  exactly,  but  when  I  do  break 
my  silence,  smarting  under  personal 
hurts  and  professional  deprecation,  I 
like  to  have  my  say  before  I  stop  talking. 
I  hope  you  will  not  be  angry  at  me,  for 
this  is  a  sort  of  confession,  and  confes- 
sions must  be  complete  to  be  salutary, 
I've  heard. 

Speaking  of  confessions,  My  Friend 
often  confesses  to  that  rattly  old  type- 
writer, and,  of  course,  being  present,  I 
am  forced  to  hear.  One  would  think  to 
listen  to  him  at  times  that  the  figments 
of  his  imagination  were  real  flesh-and- 
blood  persons,  although  the  poor  things, 
when  I  look  them  over  on  his  typewrit- 
ten sheets  they  appear  to  me  so  lifeless. 


He  said  the  other  night,  after  he  had 
fussed  and  fumed  a  while:  "Why  don't 
you  say  something,  girl,  instead  of  stand- 
ing there  like  a  boob  in  a  situation  like 
this?"  The  poor  dear;  I  didn't  wonder 
she  had  nothing  to  say,  for  she  was  such 
a  pale  and  poorly  created  character  that 
she  could  not  help  being  dumb.  Instead 
of  blaming  himself  for  his  weak  imagi- 
nation, he  blamed  the  fruit  of  it. 

Writers — I  mean,  would-be  writers — 
seem  to  have  a  habit  of  placing  the  blame 
for  things  in  the  wrong  place.  As,  for 
instance,  just  now  when  he  cast  me 
roughly  into  the  desk.  I  had  been  try- 
ing to  help  him  work  out  that  plot  for 
two  hours — trying  hard  too.  It  wasn't 
my  fault  if  the  plot  was  as  plotless  as 
that  of  many  best  sellers.  But  that  habit 
of  his  for  blaming  things  on  the  wrong 
person  was  well  illustrated  not  so  long 
ago.  He  had  written  a  short  story — at 
least,  that's  what  he  called  it — while 
I  was  on  the  shelf  discarded.  But  I 
managed  to  see  it,  and  I  was  glad  no 
part  of  it  could  be  blamed  on  me — and 
bond  paper  so  expensive  too. 

Well,  in  high  hope — it's  funny  they 
can  keep  so  hopeful — he  sent  the  story 
to  a  magazine,  and  when  it  came  back 
with  that  cute  little  slip,  he  swore — 
scandalously.  "Why,  oh,  why  is  it  that 
most  of  the  pin-headed  men  in  the  world 
warm  editorial  chairs?  Oh,  how  per- 
verse is  fate  to  do  such  low-down  thing ! 
Here  we  try  to  grind  out  stuff  to  edify 
and  amuse  the  reading  public,  and  then 
to  have  it  fall  into  the  hands  of  such  as 
these!  I  tell  you,  it  goes  over  their 
heads!"  he  stormed.  Well,  sir,  if  you 
had  seen  his  "story"  and  thought  he 
could  find  an  editor  who  would  print  it, 
you  would  be  a  bigger  fool  than  I  know 
he  is.  I  beg  your  pardon  if  I  speak  too 
plainly. 

He  got  a  pamphlet  written  by  Dr. 
Doodlebug.  You  know,  the  Doc  in  his 
callow  days  tried  once  to  commune  with 
his  dad's  seasoned  cob  pipe.  Of  course 
he  didn't  understand  his  father's  trustv 


old  friend,  and  the  young  man  got  sick 
— as  he  should  under  the  circumstances. 
Straight  off  and  without  further  experi- 
ment, he  knew  tobacco  must  be  harm- 
ful to  the  human  system — I  said,  hu- 
man— and  now  he's  writing  brochures 
on  the  evils  of  nicotine — although  he 
had  only  nicked  it  in  his  'teens.  Don't 
look  scornful — that  wasn't  intended  to 
be  a  pun.  I  have  never  heard  whether 
Dr.  Doodlebug  be  in  the  pay  of  one  of 
those  reform  associations,  but  it  doesn't 
matter  anyway. 

This  anti-smoking  tract  came  in  the 
mail  one  day,  and  My  Friend  read  it. 
Then  it  was  I  was  laid  on  the  shelf,  and 
it  was  during  My  Friend's  abstemious 
period  he  wrote  the  story  I  have  just 
spoken  about.  Of  course,  I  don't  blame 
Doodlebug,  and  if  he  is  making  a  living 
in  the  reform  profession,  that's  his  busi- 
ness. However,  his  pamphlet  had  the 
effect  of  making  My  Friend  do  some 
very  bad  writing  and  very  good  swear- ' 
ing.  Not  that  I  approve  of  cussing,  you 
understand,  but  of  its  kind  nothing  bet- 
ter could  have  been  desired — or  deplored. 

Since  the  demise  of  the  Doodlebug 
theory  in  our  humble  abode,  My 
Friend  has  been  doing  better  work — 
with  my  inspiration — better  writing,  I 
mean.  One  may  note  I  use  the  term 
"writing"  rather  inadvisedly.  But  I 
have  hopes  he  may  eventually  see  his 
name  in  print  with  something  readable 
following  it.  I  have  heard  of  writers 
who  accumulated  enough  of  those  little 
printed  slips  that  say  nothing  in  beau- 
tiful sentences  to  paper  a  mansion. 
These  writers  did  succeed  in  wearing 
down  the  resistance  of  editors,  and  the 
oft-rejected  suitor  was  at  last  accepted; 
and,  strange  as  it  may  be,  a  few  of  the 
once  stubborn  rejectees  became  literary 
lions,  which  may  or  may  not  be  a  trib- 
ute to  editorial  acumen. 

So,  since  strange  things  do  happen  in 
literary  circles,  there  may  be  hope — oh, 
yes,  extremely  faint,  I  grant  you — that 
one  day  My  Friend  may  decide  to  go 
into  the  wallpaper  business. 


Pierson  Barton  Reading 


PIERSON   BARTON    READING, 
first  white  settler  in  California  north 
of  Suiter's  Fort ! 

If  the  passengers  on  the  Espee  de  luxe 
galloping  northward  along  the  "Road 
of  a  Thousand  Wonders" — never  more 
fitly  named,  looking  out  over  the  hills 
and  valleys,  could  close  their  beauty 
sated  eyes  for  a  moment,  and  open  them 
to  a  period  of  eighty  odd  years  ago,  what 
exclamations,  what  craning  of  necks. 
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what  wonder-wide  eyes  would  greet  a 
little  band  of  travel  stained  men,  gaunt 
with  hunger,  dimmed  with  the  grime  of 
nature's  crudest  contacts,  worn  with  the 
struggle  of  deferred  hopes,  with  their 
emaciated  beasts  staggering  under  the 
weight  of  packs  and  riders,  yet  with  the 
light  of  triumph  in  their  haggard  eyes 
over  hardship  met  and  conquered.  These 
men,  akin  to  Columbus,  Livingston,  and 


.  Amundsen,  begot  of  the  seed  of  Ulys- 
ses ;  these  men  who  broke  ground,  as 
it  were,  for  the  delectable  fruits  of  our 
present  civilization,  members  of  the 
Chiles- Walker  party  who  crossed  the 
plains  in  1843. 

Pierson  B.  Reading  was  a  member  of 
a  small  independent  party  which  left 
Westport,  Missouri,  for  California  Val- 
ley on  Friday,  May  19,  1843,  and  tra- 
veled with  the  Oregon  Company  until 
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they  reached  Fort  Hall  on  the  Snake 
!  River  and  there  left  them  to  go  to 
Fort  Boise  and  on  to  the  Valley  over 
an  unexplored  route.  According  to  a 
journal  kept  by  Mr.  Reading,  with  maps 
idnwn  along  that  memorable  trek 
through  a  region  hitherto  unpenetrated 
by  the  foot  of  white  man,  the  trail  was 
southward  along  the  course  of  the  Mal- 
huer  and  Pit  Rivers  from  Klamath  Lake 
down  the  Sacramento  to  Fort  Sutler, 
or  New  Helvetia. 

At    Fort    Boise    the    party    separated 
and    thirteen    men,    including    Jos.    B. 
Chiles  and    P.    B.    Reading  started   for 
the   Valley   on    Tuesday,    October   3rd. 
Mr.  Reading  writes  in  his  journal: 
"Capt.  Payette,   (of  Fort  Boise)  tak- 
ing into  consideration  the  length  of  our 
trip  and  the  uncertainty  of  rinding  any 
jame,   kindly  shared   with   us   his  scant 
;tock   of    provisions.    With    the   greatest 
;conomy  we  have  sufficient  for  about  15 
lays  to  eat  but  once  a  day  and  a  scanty 
neal.  We   hope  to   reach  the  valley  in 
ibout    25    or    30    days"  .  .  .  "Friday 
16th.    Our    provisions    are    nearly    ex- 
lausted.   We   have  been   living   for  the 
>ast  three  days  on  a  pint  of  weak  sou;> 
or  each  man  twice  a  day."  .  .  .  "Tues- 
lay    17th.  Travel   very  slowly.   Obliged 
o    dismount    and    lead    our    poor,    ex- 
lausted  horses.  Ourselves,  too,  are  weaL 
rom  the  little  solid  food  we  have  eaten 
or  several  days  past  .  .  .  To  make  our 
ondition    still    more    deplorable    it    has 
;t  in  to  rain,  with  a  cold,  driving  wind. 
Lgain   we   have    partaken   of   our   thin, 
•eak  soup,  leaving  only  a  sufficiency  ot 
our  and  grease  for  one  meal  more." 

"Thursday  26th.  We  have  eaten 
othing  since  Tuesday  morning.  In  this 
indition  we  suffer  very  much,  not  only 
•om  the  pain  of  starvation,  but  from 
le  fatigue  of  walking  as  we  begin  to 
row  weak,  and  walk  we  must.  The 
iountains  are  so  steep  that  our  horses 
in  scarcely  climb  them  alone,  having 
aveled  hard  all  day  and  only  made  20 
iles." 

Thus  they  continue  ever  toward  the 
>al  of  their  desire,  through  storm  and 
ow,  without  food,  without  shelter,  at- 
cked  by  Indians,  losing  their  animals, 
t  holding  fast  to  their  hope  and  hig  i 
urage  until  on  Tuesday  31st  "... 
ter  crossing  a  pretty  high  hill,  saw 
e  valley  close  to  us,  and  never  were  a 
t  of  poor  wornout  travelers  more  grat- 
ed than  we.  After  so  much  toil  and 
ivel  to  have  the  Eldorado  in  view! 
o  one  can  imagine  our  feelings  after 
iveling  through  a  hostile  country,  In- 
ins  watching  every  movement  to  take 
vantage  of  the  weakness  of  a  small 
rty  and  shout  over  our  scalps  .  .  . 
eaven  has  so  far  prospered  us  and 
links  to  the  Giver  of  all  Good  for  our 
:cess." 


After  passing  down  the  valley  the) 
reached  Sutler's  Fort  on  Friday,  Nov. 
10th.  From  a  personal  letter  dated  Feb- 
ruary 7,  1844: 

"I    have   undergone   many   privations 
and    hardships    during    a    great    portion 
of  that  journey  over  such   a   boundless 
wilderness.  Starvalion  and  faligue  were 
our  conslanl  companions,  and  as  a  lasl 
resort  lo  suslain  sinking  nature  we  were 
obliged  to  eat  our  horses  and  mules  .  . 
After   a   long   exercise   of   all   the   per- 
severence  and  fortilude  we  possessed,  we 
al  lasl  reached  this  happy  country  . 
and  the  Spanish  setllement  on  the  Sac- 
ramento   River    where    we   were    most 
hospitably  received  ...  As  regards  the 
means  to   send   letters   to   me,   the   best 
opportunity  is  offered  through  the  house 
of  Messrs.  Appleton  and  Co.  of  Boslon, 
who  have  several  vessels  on  ihis  coasi. 
I  believe  ihey  send  oul  one  every  year." 
Can  we  imagine,  in  this  day  of  aero- 
plane mail  and  of  our  sitting  in  our  arm 
chairs  and   hearing  the  clocks  strike  in 
London,   what   it   meant  to   get   letters 
from  home  once  a  year? 

Mr.  Reading  became  the  personal 
friend  of  Capt.  Augustus  Sutler  as  well 
as  being  closely  relaled  wilh  him  in 
business,  and  was  lefi  in  command  al 
Fort  Sutler  during  Suiter's  absence  in 
the  Micheltorena  Campaign,  and  was 
granted  in  1844  a  large  tracl  of  land  in 
whal  is  now  known  as  Shasla  Counly. 
In  1845  he  made  exlensive  explorations 
through  the  northern  part  of  California 
and  the  portions  of  Oregon  and  Nevada 
adjacent  to  this  stale. 

He  was  aclive  from  ihe  firsl  in  pro- 
moting  ihe    revoll   of   the   settlers   and 
look  pari  in  ihe  meeting  at  Sonoma  July 
4,   1846  when  war  was  declared  against 
Mexico,   and  served   under  Fremont  in 
the    "Bear    Flag    Battalion"    wilh    ihe 
rank  of  Major  and  Paymaster,  and  was 
appointed    head   of    the   Commission   of 
the  U.  S.  to  confer  with  the  Commis- 
sioners of  California  to  decide  as  to  the 
terms  of  surrender,  Jan.  13,  1847.  In  the 
same  year  he  was  commissioned  by  Fre- 
mont as  special  Agent  and  Attorney  to 
proceed    with    blank    bonds,    signed    by 
Fremont     and     by     Wm.     H.     Russel, 
Secretary  of  Slate  to  "Mazatlan,  Lima 
or  any  other  place  he  may  select  to  ne- 
gotiate certain  loans  for  the  use  and  ben- 
efil  of  ihe  U.  S."  with  all  powers  neces- 
sary to  accomplish  the  result.  In  1850  he 
went  to  Washington   to  settle  his  war 
accounts,  and  it  was  stated  by  the  War 
Department  thai  his  accounts  were  the 
best  sent  in  during  the  war.  While  there 
he  proceeded  to  Vicksburg  to  settle  an 
old    business   debi   gf    $60,000   and   ac- 
crued inleresl. 

Afler  his  discharge  from  ihe  army  he 
settled  on  his  Shasla  Counly  properly, 
ihe  San  Bnena  Ventura  Rancho,  and 


farmed  his  extensive  acres.  Here  he 
planted  the  first  fruit  trees  and  olives 
in  Shasta  County  and  raised  the  first 
cotton  in  California  . 

He  was  much  sought  after  for  polit- 
ical honors  but  he  preferred  to  remain 
on   his  farm  and  develop  its   resources. 
The  early  mines  north  of  Peter  Las- 
sen's  ranch  on   Deer  Creek,  called   the 
Northern    Mines,    were    discovered    by 
-Major  Reading  and  worked  by  him  and 
his   Indians  previous  to    1849.   He  was 
generous  and  hospitable  to  all  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  early  immigrants,  assist- 
ing them  in  every  way  possible,  not  only 
materially   but   with   the   greatest   sym- 
pathy  of   kindness   and    cheer   to   these 
"strangers  in  a  strange  land."  He  was 
often  known  to  pour  gold  dust  into  the 
scales    of    the    packers    lo    balance    the 
weight   of   the   articles   purchased    from 
them.  The  first  County  Seat  of  Shasta 
County  was  al  his  ranch  in   1851,  and 
ihe  firsl  treaty  with   the   Indian   tribes 
and   their   Agent,   O.    M.   Wozencroft, 
was   signed    ihere   on    Aug.    15,    1851. 
Toward   ihe   Indians  he  was  ever   fair 
and  generous  and  won   from  ihem   th~ 
lille  of  "Shackiu"  or  While  Chief.  He 
considered    himself    personally    respon<- 
ible  for  ihe  safety  and  welfare  of  those 
under   his  charge.   When,   after  a   par- 
ticularly ghastly  atrocily,  the  white  men. 
hot  for  the  Red  man's  blood,  called  on 
him    lo    deliver    up   his   own    peaceable 
Indians  he  said,   "Over  my  dead  body, 
Gentlemen!"    His    villagers    were    not 
molested.    As    late    as    1859    the    tribes 
would  visit  his  ranch  and  he  would  al- 
low them  to  go  into  his  band  of  cattle 
and  kill  and  eat  as  many  as  they  wanted. 
During  one  visit  of  Captain  Jack's  Iribe 
il  is  said  that  Joaquin  Miller  was  pres- 
ent and  did  the  lassoing.  An  old  "Di- 
rectory of  Shasta  County"  gives  ihe  poer 
credil  with   being   "an   adept  with    the 
rope.  It  was  a  beautiful  sight  lo  see  his 
long  auburn  hair  and  whiskers  stream- 
ing on   the  wind   in   his  race  after  his 
bovine." 

Major  Reading  was  unanimously 
granted  by  all  who  knew  him  or  had 
business  or  social  dealings  with  him,  in 
his  every  word,  deed,  and  contact  to  be 
a  man  among  pioneers,  a  genileman 
among  men  and  a  prince  among  genile- 
men  uniil  his  too  early  death  which 
came  at  his  ranch,  Buena  Ventura,  May 
29,  1868,  twenty-four  hours  after  it  was 
deeded  to  him,  and  he  lies  there  in  his 
beloved  acres  about  a  mile  from  the 
Cottonwood  station,  Shasta  County, 
unforgotlen  and  still  revered  by  all  who 
hold  in  mind  his  services  to  northern 
California  and  to  Shasta  County  in  par- 
ticular as  one  of  its  founders  and  bene- 
factors. 
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A  Dime's  Worth  of  Firecrackers 


THE  felt-making-machine  of  the 
Mammoth  Roofing  Paper  Com- 
pany, known  as  "the  mill,"  roared 
like  a  huge  captive  beast,  as  though  in 
protest  over  forced  labor!  The  engine- 
room  was  torrid ;  therefore  Bill  Allen 
the  engineer  on  the  afternoon  shift 
opened  the  door  which  led  into  the  rag- 
cutting  room.  After  the  picketed  gate 
was  in  place — the  engineer  looked  curi- 
ously around  the  cutting  department. 
An  odor  of  wet  and  mouldy  rags  assailed 
his  nostrils,  and,  while  he  was  not  an 
overly  sensitive  individual  he  reasoned 
which  were  the  worst — an  over  heated 
engine-room — or  one  that  was  cooled  *by 
the  dank  fetid  air  that  swept  over  and 
partook  of  the  nature  of  the  cut  and 
piled,  moist  rags! 

As  he  lounged  against  the  gate  the 
engineer  glimpsed  a  little  round-should- 
ered figure  upon  whose  head  perched  a 
conical  shaped  hat  of  brown  felt,  crouch- 
ing over  the  cylinder  of  a  rag-cutting- 
machine  swatting  lustily  with  a  short 
handled  sledge  a  wrench  in  his  efforts 
to  loosen  the  fastenings  of  one  of  the 
fly-knives.  The  ragged,  gray-haired  me- 
chanic had  the  appearance  of  three  score 
years,  although  his  actual  age  was  forty; 
and  apparently  hard  years  were  they  all 
if  appearances  counted  for  naught.  His 
hair,  a  dirty  gray  was  reminiscent  of 
the  vast  pyramid  of  cut  rags  waiting  to 
be  fed  into  the  hungry  maws  of  the- 
beaters.  His  complexion  was  ruddy,  and 
his  smile  was  horrid  on  account  of 
neglected  teeth.  Always,  so  it  seemed, 
his  face  carried  the  gray  stubble  of  a 
week — it  was  uncanny  how  the  man's 
beard  always,  apparently  had  the  same 
amount  of  lint  filled,  spikes  of  drab! 

"Hey  there,"  called  Bill  Allen,  in  a 
voice  that  boomed  above  the  growl  of 
the  mill,  "are  yuh  havin'  any  luck?" 

Sock,  sock,  sock,  beat  the  hammer 
against  the  wrench;  the  little  mechanic 
appeared  oblivious  of  everything  except- 
ing his  work. 

Leaning  his  short  chunky  body  against 
the  engine  room  gate  the  engineer  wiped 
his  swarthy  face  with  a  blue  bandana 
handkerchief  and  ended  by  giving  the 
heavy  black  mustache  that  divided  his 
face  an  impatient  tug. 

"Huh,  wonder  what's  bitin'  him 
now?"  muttered  the  engineer  to  no  one 
in  particular,  as  his  brown  eyes  burned 
with  curiosity.  "Maybe  the  wife  or  one 
of  the  kids  is  sick  again!" 

Once  more  the  bull  like  voice  of  Allen 
roared,  but  the  bent  figure  on  the  rag 
machine  gave  no  sign  that  it  heard.  Im- 
patiently the  engineer  opened  the  gate 
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and  slamming  it  behind  him  he  trotted 
over  to  Bean  and  tapping  him  on  the 
shoulder  shouted: 

"Say  Danny  ol'  Bean  what  seems  to 
be  the  trouble?" 

Swat,  swat,  went  the  hammer  against 
the  wrench,  a  pause,  then  in  a  low, 
rumbling  voice  which  was  impossible 
except  to  the  initiated  to  understand 
Danny  Bean  retorted : 

"G  'n  I'm  busy — not  like  an  engineer 
who  has  nothin'  to  do  except  throw  a 
little  grease  and  watch  the  wheels  go 
'round." 

"Ah,  at  last  it  speaks,"  cried  Allen 
joyously. 

Bang,  bang,  clanged  the  hammer 
against  the  battered  wrench. 

For  a  few  moments  Allen  looked 
speculatively  at  his  co-worker,  then  his 
teeth  gleamed  beneath  the  background 
of  mustache  as  he  returned  to  the  en- 
gine room.  Diving  into  his  locker  he 
produced  a  tempting  red  apple  and  tak- 
ing it  to  the  sweating  mechanic  said : 

"Here  Bean  ol'  top  have  an  apple!" 
and  he  held  up  the  tempting  sphere  of 
red. 

"Ah  stop  yuh  kiddin',"  mumbled  the 
'little  man. 

"Kidding  nuthin',"  rapped  out  the 
engineer,  "do  yuh  want  this  apple  or 
shall  I  eat  it  myself?" 

"Sure  I'll  take  it,"  declared  Danny 
Bean  wiping  his  hands  on  a  grimy  bit 
of  waste,  "throw  it  to  me!  Thanks," 
he  muttered  as  he  sank  his  decayed 
fangs  into  the  luscious  fruit. 

"How's  everything  at  home?"  in- 
quired the  engineer  now  that  the  ice 
had  been  broken  with  an  apple  as  it 
were. 

"Oh  so  so.  You  know  how  it  is  with 
me.  I  bought  those  two  small  bungalows 
from  the  village  where  that  "war  baby" 
was  dismantled,  then  had  'em  trans- 
ported to  my  bit  o'  land.  Now  I  go 
home  at  twelve  o'clock  and  sleep  until 
eight  in  the  morning — then  go  to  work 
for  about  six  or  seven  hours  on  my  job 
of  makin'  one  house  outta  two,  then  I 
come  to  work.  That's  the  reason  I  get 
my  clothes  from  the  rag  pile,"  said  the 
mechanic  as  he  indicated  bales  upon 
bales  of  discarded  clothing  gleaned  from 
the  four  corners  of  the  earth,  awaiting 
their  turn  to  be  fed  into  the  madly 
whirling  blades  of  the  rag-cutters. 

Allen's  eyes  glowed  sympathetically 
as  he  recalled  the  bit  of  alkali  land 
that  the  little  mechanic  was  fighting  de- 
fiantly to  convert  into  a  little  Eden  of 
his  own. 


"Have  you  found  anything  worth 
•while?"  inquired  the  engineer  when  he 
returned  from  his  tour  of  inspection  and 
resumed  his  conversation  with  Danny 
Bean. 

Many  of  the  clothes  contained  money, 
small  coins  for  the  most  part,  that  their 
previous  owners  had  neglected  to  re- 
move before  disposing  of  their  cast-offs ! 
Bean  knew  this,  and  feverishly  every 
night  he  dug  into  the  nooks  and  cran- 
nies of  the  giant  machines  for  some  such 
booty.  Usually  the  booty  was  pitifully 
small.  Just  pieces  of  cut  and  twisted 
silver  coins,  occasionally  a  gold  coin  or 
part  of  it  was  found — but  as  a  rule 
Bean  found  little  bits  of  coin  silver  and 
when  he  had  collected  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity he  melted  them  into  a  small  bar 
and  disposed  of  it. 

"Nothin'  yet!"  grumbled  Bean, 
"luck's  against  me  here,  but  today  I  fin- 
ished my  house  and  tomorrow  you  know 
is  the  fourth  of  July  and  I'm  going  to 
celebrate.  Why  I  even  had  my  place 
insured  this  morning,  and  the  agent 
said,  'that  he  never  saw  another  place 
like  it'!"  finished  the  little  man  proudly. 

Allen  struggled  with  the  desire  to 
laugh. 

"I  guess  you're  giving  a  house  warm- 
ing soon?"  suggested  the  engineer. 

"Why — n-o  I  never  thought  of  that," 
admitted  Danny — "but  I  s'pose  that  it 
would  please  the  wife  and  kiddies  to 
have  one,  gosh  I'll  take  it  up  with  the 
missus  tonight  when  I  go  home.  Gee, 
won't  it  be  great  to  be  able  to  sleep  to- 
morrow and  know  that  I  don't  have  to 
work  on  the  house  any  longer!" 

As  was  the  custom  in  the  plant  the 
afternoon  shift  was  freed  from  their 
duties  a  half  hour  early  by  its  relief, 
consequently  1 1 :45  p.  m.  found  Bill 
Allen  on  a  transfer  corner  awaiting  the 
street  car.  The  damp  wind  from  San 
Francisco  Bay  pierced  his  skin,  there- 
fore, he  looked  forward  with  some  de- 
gree of  eagerness  to  that  time,  about 
thirty  minutes  hence,  when  he'd  be  under 
the  cover  of  blankets.  The  corner  pool 
room  owned  by  a  California  Chinese, 
was  still  running  to  the  tune  of  click- 
ing ivory.  As  Allen  looked  at  the  dis- 
play of  fire-crackers,  he  sensed  a  pres- 
ence beside  him,  and  turning  his  head 
saw  Danny  Bean.  The  mechanic  in  his 
street  clothes  looked  if  anything  worse 
than  in  the  greasy  overalls  he  wore  at 
the  plant.  His  hat  was  a  battered  old 
Stetson,  his  coat  had  originated  in  Bel- 
gium, his  trousers  had  once  graced  the 
legs  of  a  London  swell,  his  shoes  were 
reclaimed  brogans  from  the  army,  and 
his  face  bore  the  weariness  of  one  that 
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had  worked  above  his  strength  for  years 
and  now  nature  was  inexorably  demand- 
ing judgment  for  the  breaking  of  its 
laws. 

Bean  was  oblivious  of  Allen's  pres- 
ence', liis  eyes  were  fixed  longingly  on 
something  displayed  in  the  Chinaman's 
window.  Allen  tried  to  locate  the  ob- 
ject of  his  companion's  desire  and  fi- 
nally decided  that  Bean  was  trying  to 
decide  whether  or  not  to  buy  some  fire- 
crackers. Grinning  impishly  the  engi- 
neer gave  Bean  a  hearty  thump  between 
the  shoulder  blades.  It  was  no  gentle 
blow  and  seemed  to  bend  the  mechanic's 
shoulders  to  the  breaking  point! 

Bean  whirled ;  anger  glinted  in  his 
pale  blue,  burnt  out  eyes.  He  was  about 
to  say  something  harsh  and  his  hands 
that  really  bore  no  semblance  to  hands 
at  all,  but  were  just  hard  toil-blackened 
lumps  of  flesh  and  bone  which  pictured 
a  bear's  paw,  rather  than  anything  hu- 
man, doubled  up  offensively,  then  he 
recognized  his  tormenter  and  his  relief 
showed  with  a  tired  smile  that  really 
would  have  been  pathetic  if  it  had  not 
been  for  his  terribly  neglected  teeth. 

"Gosh  I'm  glad  it's  you  Allen," 
muttered  Bean  in  a  voice  that  seemed 
with  difficulty  to  leave  his  chest,  "you 
see  I  want  to  celebrate  tomorrow,  it's 
the  fourth  of  July,  you  know,  and  I've 
just  finished  my  house  and  I  want  to 
observe  both  events  at  once,  so  I  de- 
cided to  buy  some  fire-crackers  for  the 
kids.  But— 

"Don't  you  know  that  it's  against  the 
law  Bean,  to  shoot  fire-crackers  on  the 
fourth?  It  seems  that  yuh  can  buy  the 
things  but  yuh  mus'n't  use  "em,"  he 
bawled  as  he  indicated  the  fire-crackers 
in  the  Chinaman's  window  with  a  con- 
temptuous gesture  of  hand  and  arm. 

"But,"  said  Bean  finishing  his  inter- 
rupted speech,  "my  place  is  in  the  coun- 
try, so  to  speak,  the  police  won't  bother 
me;  besides  I'll  be  shooting  the  fire- 
crackers on  my  own  land,"  he  ended 
proudly. 

"Oh  yes,  I  forgot  that  you  were  a 
bloated  land  owner,  now;"  the  engineer 
said  gravely.  "Well  pardner,  what's 
holding  yuh  back?  why  don't  yuh  buy 
the  firecrackers!  better  act  quick  for  our 
car'll  be  'long  in  'bout  a  minute." 

"I'd  like  to  get  some  fire-crackers  all 
right  but  there  is  a  difficulty,"  admitted 
Bean. 

"What's  wrong?" 

"Well  you  see  I've  had  bad  luck  this 
evening;  I've  been  disappointed.  I  fig- 
ured that  I'd  find  a  dollar  sure  tonight 
when  I  cleaned  the  rag-cutter  but  I — 

"Helen  blazes,"  interpolated  the  en- 
gineer, "well  here's  a  whole  cart  wheel 
that  I'm  lending  you."  He  dug  into 
his  pocket;  conjurer-like  a  new  silver 


dollar  gleamed  between  his  fingers  and 
he  offered  it  to  Bean. 

"N-o,  n-o,  I  don't  want  that  much," 
protested  Bean,  "you  always  act  too 
hastily;  my  proposition  is  this!  See 
what  I  found  in  the  rag-cutter  tonight!" 
and  in  his  turn  Bean  thrust  his  hand 
deep  into  his  pocket  and  produced  a 
wafer-like  mutilated  dime  which  he 
held  out  to  the  engineer  for  inspection. 

"Huh,  that  piece  o'  change  is  near 
good  enough  to  pass." 

"Yeh,  that's  what  I  think,  a  white 
man  would  take  it,  but  never  a  slant 
eyed  Chink.  You  see  I've  only  six  cents 
in  real  money  with  me,  just  enough  to 
get  me  home,  now  I'll  tell  you  what 
I'll  do,  I  will  give  you  this  ol'  battered 
dime  for  security;  you  lend  me  a  good 
dime  for  it,  and  on  the  fifth  return  it 
to  me  and  I'll  give  you  a  good  piece  of 
change  for  it!" 

For  once  in  his  life  Allen  was  tongue 
tied  and  silently  he  handed  Bean  a  ten 
cent  piece;  and  received  the  battered 
coin  of  like  denomination  in  return. 

The  two  men  boarded  the  car;  Bean 
with  a  little  package  of  fire-crackers 
clutched  tightly  in  one  hand,  his  battered 
lunch  kit  in  the  other.  As  the  car  rattled 
homeward  Allen  covertly  watched  his 
companion.  Strange  as  it  may  seem  the 
face  of  the  little,  bent,  mechanic  re- 
flected the  light  of  joy;  his  eyes  had  on 
a  look  of  anticipation.  When  Allen  got 
off  the  car  he  tossed  a  cheery  good- 
night to  his  silent  companion ;  appar- 
ently he  was  not  heard. 

Came  the  fifth  of  July.  Again  the 
mill  was  roaring,  and  the  heat  of  the 
engine  room  unbearable  to  Bill  Allen; 
open  flew  the  door  leading  into  the  rag- 
room,  the  gate  thudded  into  place.  Allen 
heard  the  clash  of  metal  against  metal, 
there  was  Bean  with  his  brown  felt 
hat,  grimy  overalls,  and  blackened 
hands  working  in  his  usual  subdued 
silence.  Allen  gazed  reflectively  at  the 
toiling  figure,  then  he  vaulted  the  gate. 

"Well,"  he  bellowed  into  the  other 
man's  ear,  "did  your  wife  and  kiddies 
and  you  have  a  glorious  fourth?" 

Bean  looked  up;  and  a  pang  of  pity 
swept  through  the  engineer,  for  Bean's 
face  bore  the  imprint  of  much  suffering 
and  his  posture  sculptured  defeat ! 

"Have  you  got  that  dime?" 

Vouchsafing  not  a  word  the  engin- 
eer's hand  slid  into  his  pocket  and  it 
passed  a  battered  coin  to  Bean,  Allen 
received  a  shiny  new  ten  cent  piece  in 
return. 

"That  dime  spelt  my  Waterloo,"  said 
Bean  in  a  dull  flat  whisper. 

"What's  wrong,  did  the  kiddies  burn 
their  fingers  with  the  fire-crackers?" 


"Hell  no,  worse'n  "at,  the  few  fire- 
crackers somehow  or  other  set  the  house 
afire,  it  burned  to  the  ground !" 

"Lose  everything?" 

"Yes!  Such  is  the  punishment  at- 
tending unearned  money,"  groaned  the 
little  mechanic,  as  he  smashed  savagely 
the  wrench  with  a  short  handled  sledge. 

"Hell's  bells,  you  talk  like  a  fool!" 
roared  Allen,  blusteringly:  "Just  be- 
cause you  had  a  little  fire  is  no  reason 
for  you  to  act  as  though  the  world  had 
ended!" 

"And  you  talk  like  a  flannel-mouthed 
sap!"  squeaked  Bean:  "I'll  tell  you — 
you  blundering  hunk  of  cheese  that  this 
is  the  last  shift  I'll  ever  put  in  for  this 
outfit." 

"Rats,  you'll  be  here  tomorrow  after- 
noon as  per  usual." 

"Like  hell  I  will,"  shrieked  Bean  sob- 
bingly,  "I'll  tell  yuh  after  I  put  in  this 
shift  I'm  going  to  put  my  affairs  in 
order  and  bump  myself  off!" 

"Why  wait  until  then?"  sneered 
Allen  over  his  shoulder  as  he  commenced 
his  nightly  tour  of  inspection,  "don't 
wait,  do  it  now!"  Lumbering  away, 
Allen  felt  rather  than  heard,  the  frantic 
oaths  of  Bean  eddying  after  him,  there- 
fore— he  grinned  satisfiedly. 

Came  the  next  day  and  the  next  and 
to  Allen's  astonishment  Bean  never  ap- 
peared on  the  job.  Another  man  took 
Bean's  place  repairing  the  rag-cutters 
and  Allen  commenced  watching  the 
papers  for  an  account  of  Bean's  suicide. 

Two  weeks  after  Bean  had  worked 
his  last  shift  at  the  mill,  Allen  waiting 
for  the  street  car  heard  the  impatient 
tooting  of  an  automobile  siren.  He 
glanced  up;  at  the  curb  was  a  machine 
— some  one  in  it  was  beckoning  to  him. 
He  looked,  but  did  not  recognize  the 
one  who  evidently  wished  to  speak  to 
him.  Full  of  curiosity  he  strode  to- 
wards the  pleasant  looking  man  in  the 
shiny  new  automobile. 

He  stared  unblinkingly  at  the  well 
dressed,  cleanly  shaven  unknown;  he 
seemed  familiar,  still  he  could  not  place 
him.  Then  the  automobile  driver 
smiled  a  horrid  smile — exposing  teeth 
that  should  not  be  tolerated  in  any  civil- 
ized person's  mouth.  Allen's  brains 
rushed  to  his  head;  "Bean,"  he  gasped, 
"Bean,  what's  happened?  I  thought  that 
you  had  joined  the  suicide  club!" 

"Suicide  club  nothing,"  scoffed  Bean. 
"I  bought  me  an  automobile  with  the 
insurance  money  from  the  house!  Jump 
into  the  machine  and  ride  over  to  the 
plant  with  me,  I'm  going  to  see  if  my 
job's  still  waiting  for  me!" 
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Tomorrow's  Promise 


SHE  received  it  just  as  she  had  re- 
ceived his  first  letter  from  France. 
She  wept  a  little  and  re-read  the 
report  to  John  Barnnel  five  minutes  after 
she  received  it. 

PAUL  PEMBERTON  KILLED 
WHILE  CARRYING  VALUABLE 
PAPERS— 

She  did  not  read  the  description  of  his 
valiant  service.  She  sniffed  a  little, 
choked  and  fell  quite  limp  upon  the 
chesterfield  beneath  the  purple  shades 
of  the  floor  lamp.  That  was  all,  except 
that  over  the  tables  at  the  St.  Francis 
that  afternoon  at  tea,  Paul  Pemberton 
was  on  the  lips  of  most  every  woman 
there. 

"Poor  Paul,  he  was  always  such  a 
dreamer.  It  was  just  like  him  to  have 
joined  before  there  was  any  need  of  it !" 

And  another,  "Julia  is  lovable  but 
she  never  was  like  Paul." 

So  it  ended.  Paul  Pemberton  was  no 
more.  Julia  was  perhaps  the  first  widow 
of  the  Peninsula. 

Back  in  the  Chapelle-Armentieres 
trenches  Paul  Pemberton's  buddies  shook 
their  heads.  "That  guy  wasn't  Paul,  he 
was  a  HUN!" 

And  another:  "Having  Paul's  uniform 
and  identification  didn't  prove  anything. 
That's  been  done  before.  My  theory  is 
that  the  Hun  was  in  a  tight  pinch  and 
grabbed  Paul's  duds,  expecting  to  make 
a  break  through  the  lines!" 

And  still  another:  "When  we  went 
over  the  top,  Paul  wasn't  carrying  any 
valuable  papers " 

While  those  same  buddies  prepared  to 
go  over  the  top,  over  in  a  first  air  hos- 
pital of  the  German  army,  the  hospital 
inspector  passed  through  a  ward  and 
paused  by  the  side  of  a  fiendish  individ- 
ual. 

"No  uniform,  no  identification,  sir, 
but  with  our  wounded!" 

"Probably  one  from  our  intelligence 
department.  Think  he's  a  goner!" 

PAUL  PEMBERTON  had  gone  to 
Paris  on  business.  He  was  there  at 
the  time  the  war  dogs  of  Europe  were 
let  loose.  He  had  just  booked  his  pass- 
age to  America,  but  like  millions  of 
others  in  that  country,  the  events  of  a 
few  days  in  the  midsummer  of  1914, 
caused  him  to  change  his  plans.  It  was 
on  this  account  that  Julia  had  received 
the  letter.  She  had  read  it.  It  was  just 
like  Paul,  always  visionary!  He  never 
mentioned  what  he  had  made  or  not 
made  of  his  business.  He  dropped  out 
of  her  life  for  the  time.  Letters  were 
so  old  by  the  time  she  received  them, 
they  really  bored  her.  At  last  they  ceased 
to  come.  Julia  Pemberton  could  not 
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have  traced  his  business  enterprises  in 
France  if  she  had  wanted  to.  She  had 
quite  enough  to  keep  her,  why  bother ! 

So  she  received  the  report  of  his  death 
— so  she  wept,  so  she  found  solace  in 
the  novelty  of  being  the  first  war-widow 
of  her  set.  That  was  in  1916. 

But  it  is  given  no  man  to  say,  when 
chance  takes  up  her  dice-cup.  Destiny, 
or  fate,  that  unknown,  unseen  and  un- 
felt  thing  that  carries  us  as  upon  a  wave, 
and  drops  and  picks  us  up  at  will,  was 
about  to  pick  up  Paul  Pemberton,  and, 
without  his  knowledge,  launch  him  upon 
a  new  sea  of  life.  Fate  is  inevitable  law, 
and  whether  it  works  for  our  good  and 
lifts  us  above  our  fellow  men  and  strews 
our  path  with  roses,  or  sinks  us  into  the 
depths  of  oblivion,  from  it  we  cannot 
escape. 

Fate  was  watching  and  waiting  for 
Paul  Pemberton,  just  as  it  had  waited 
and  watched  him  through  some  years 
of  conflict  and  he  was  pursuing  the  way 
marked  for  him  and  at  the  opportune 
time  it  would  pick  him  up  in  its  unseen 
hands  and  would  have  complete  control 
over  his  future  life.  There  was  no  way 
for  him  to  escape.  It  was  inevitable. 

He  stood  in  the  doorway  a  moment 
trying  to  decide  just  what  it  was  he 
wanted  to  do.  He  had  been  at  Glen- 
dalough  a  week  now  and  to  his  observa- 
tion that  week  had  been  wasted.  There 
seemed  to  be  no  action,  except  the  quick 
steps  of  the  white-clad  nurses  and  the 
slow-footed  Filipino  boys  with  the  trays. 
Delay  incensed  him. 

He  took  a  step  forward;  the  lawn  in- 
vited him.  He  turned  to  glance  back — 
there  was  the  sitting  room,  a  book,  a 
chair.  He  chose  the  latter  with  a  sud- 
den realization  that  he  was  growing 
languid.  He  changed  his  mind  and  re- 
traced his  steps  to  the  door. 

"Still  restless?"  laughed  a  nurse  as 
she  passed  behind  him.  Paul  turned. 
"I  was  just  thinking  of  doing  a  mara- 
thon," he  laughed.  "If  I  had  known 
all  this  was  coming,  I'd  have  breathed 
my  last  in  my  German  bed." 

"Or  before  you  were  picked  up,"  cor- 
rected the  nurse  with  a  laugh.  Then  she 
sobered  down.  "I  know  its  pretty  bad, 
waiting  for  examination,  but  you'll  prob- 
ably get  yours  tomorrow.  There'll  be 
another,  too,  she'll  be  up  like  you." 

"So  it's  a  she,  is  it?    Pretty?" 

"Don't  know,  but  a  pretty  name, 
Retta  Keval."  The  nurse  laughed  again, 
softly,  and  then  shook  her  finger  warn- 
ingly,  "but  we  don't  allow  love  affairs 
at  the  San." 

Paul    smiled.     There    was    something 


musical  in  the  name — a  certain  peace,  a 
peculiar  softness.  He  settled  down  in  a 
wicker  chair  on  the  big  veranda,  smil- 
ing faintly ! 

How  long  he  was  there  he  did  not 
know.  When  he  awoke  it  was  because 
of  voices.  It  was  already  dusk.  From 
where  he  was  sitting  he  could  see  the 
speakers.  A  man,  possibly  fifty ;  a  gaudi- 
ly dressed  woman;  a  young  man;  a  girl, 
a  girl  as  sweet,  as  thin,  as  modest  as, 
.  .  .  well  as  the  name  Retta  Keval,  and 
with  this  thought,  Paul  listened. 

The  elderly  man,  he  decided,  was  the 
father;  the  girl  must  be  Retta  Keval. 
The  woman  could  not  be  a  sister,  a 
mother,  a  relative.  There  was  something 
strange,  something  cold  in  her  feeling 
toward  the  girl.  Possibly,  yes,  perhaps 
a  stepmother.  The  man,  the  younger 
man — the  girl  loved.  Paul  was  inter- 
ested ! 

The  woman  protested  too  much  about 
expense!  The  girl  was  silent,  indifferent 
to  everything. 

The  gaudily  dressed  woman  evidenced 
impatience.  Doctor  Staniford  came  in, 
said  a  few  words.  Miss  Merideth  came 
in  and  then  out.  Paul  smiled  cynically. 
How  busy  they  all  seemed,  but  how  in 
reality  was  the  slowness  of  activity. 
Again  Miss  Merideth  came  in  and  said! 
a  few  words. 

There  was  a  quick  farewell.   The  girl ; 
lowered   her  lips  and   allowed  the  older 
man  to  kiss  her  forehead.    The  woman 
walked   to   the   door   and   waited.    The 
younger  man  lingered  a  moment.    The 
girl  coughed.    Automatically  the  young 
man  moved  back.    The  girl  bit  her  lips 
and  forced  a  smile,  but  in  her  great  sor- 
row she  could  not  cover  her  grief.    "Oh, 
Wane,    I'll    be   so    lonesome   out   here.". 
Her    arms   went    about    his    neck.     She} 
reached   her   lips  to   his!     There  was  a; 
quick  turn  of  his  head — that  was  enough/1 
The  girl  released  him,  covered  her  head '. 
with  her  hand  and  uttered  a  stifled  cry 
of  horror.    At  once  he  seized  her  fiercely 
in   his  arms,   but   it  was   too  late.    She 
pushed  him  from  her  and  turned  upon 
him  a  courageous  little  smiling  face,  then 
satisfied  herself  with  a  hand-shake. 

FOR  a  moment  she  stood,  helplessly 
abandoned — then  her  muscles  re- 
laxed, she  gave  a  shrug,  shook  her  head 
and  sank  down  into  a  large  chair  which 
seemed  to  swallow  her  up  in  its  huge- 
ness. 

The  muscles  in  Paul's  throat  tight- 
ened. The  girl  was  experiencing  what 
he  hoped  to  escape.  All  through  the 
trenches  this  thing  had  haunted  him,  not 
the  malady,  but  the  horror  of  those  he 
loved,  turning  from  him.  He  shuddered 
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at  the  thought.  Hack  over  the  years  his 
memory  flew.  Hack  to  a  little  daughter, 
a  wife — beautiful.  A  smallpox  epidemic 
— the  fever  of  the  child,  the  horror  of 
the  beautiful  wife — the  shrinking  with 
dread  from  the  calling  feverish  lips; 
then  death! 

Paul  buried  his  face  in  his  hands. 
He  could  never  bear  her  turning  from 
him,  as  had  this  man  turned  from  this 
girl,  as  most  assuredly  she  would,  if  she 
knew.  This  was  why  he  came  to  the 
sanatorium.  He  just  couldn't  bear  to 
have  her  turn  her  beautiful  face  from  a 
kiss,  he  would  not  go  back! 

Doctor  Staniford  had  smiled  con- 
temptuously at  his  story,  but  Doctor 
Staniford  didn't  know  a  woman  like 
Julia,  Paul  told  himself.  She  was  like 
no  other  woman  in  the  world.  It  was 
just  her  way.  She  could  not  help  it! 

Julia  was  beautiful ;  and  as  all  beau- 
tiful women  she  was  selfish.  She  had  a 
charm  which  left  one  wondering  long 
after  she  had  passed  from  view.  She  had 
eyes  that  resembled  a  blooming  pool  of 
Iris,  fringed  with  golden-brown  grasses; 
with  it  she  had  a  mass  of  satiny  hair  and 
a  shimmer  of  white  throat,  gracefully 
flowerlike  in  its  slenderness.  She  wore 
sable  collars  and  diamond-tipped  hair 
ornaments  and  she  drooped  her  long  silk- 
en lashes  over  her  deep  poo!s  of  iris  at 
every  opportunity  that  afforded  itself. 
Such  was  Paul's  summary.  There  really 
wasn't  anything  else  to  her,  except  her 
softness,  her  sweetness.  In  his  married 
life,  he  had  yet  to  hear  her  nag.  "I  don't 
want  to  make  worry  lines  about  your 
eyes,  Paul  dear,"  she  had  told  him  many 
times,  but  in  reality  Julia  Pemberton 
was  not  thinking  of  her  husband,  she 
was  thinking  of  her  own  face  marked 
with  lines,  as  she  had  thought  when  her 
child  called  with  feverish  lips  from  the 
bed  of  smallpox. 

Paul  never  mentioned  the  child  to 
her.  He  just  didn't  that  was  all.  He  re- 
membered. He  thought  she  did,  but  he 
never  mentioned  it,  just  as  he  never  men- 
tioned a  thousand  and  one  other  things 
that  came  into  his  life.  Julia  just  wasn't 
the  kind  to  bother  with  life's  problems. 
She  was  a  toy.  She  never  tried  to  be 
self-sufficient.  She  thirsted  for  protec- 
tion and  she  had  successfully  made  him 
feel  his  responsibility  from  the  time  he 
first  slipped  the  ring  on  her  finger.  She 
loved  to  be  loved,  petted,  praised,  babied 
and  cuddled.  All  these  Paul  had  done — 
to  all  these  he  wanted  to  go  back ! 

He  wondered  what  Julia  had  done 
these  years.  But  his  thought  stopped 
there.  He  couldn't  imagine  her  doing 
anything.  All  her  expression  had  been 
through  him.  All  he  had  ever  seen  of 
her  expressed  was  her  influence  through 
some  man.  He  had  been  that  man  for 
many  years.  He  did  not  write  her.  He 
knew  she  wouldn't  want  to  hear  of  his 


accounts  of  war,  and  himself.  Julia  was 
one  of  those  women  who  must  be  spared 
what  she  didn't  like. 

It  had  just  been  two  years  now  since 
Julia  had  received  official  notice  from 
the  War  Department  that  Paul  had  been 
killed.  Of  course  she  couldn't  go  through 
life  alone.  That  was  unthinkable.  It 
was  inevitable  that  Julia  should  marry, 
for  it  was  beyond  all  conception  that 
such  gifts  should  go  to  waste.  Julia  was 
twenty-eight ;  had  been  for  sometime ; 
and  would  still  remain  twenty-eight  for 
time  to  come.  The  age  of  twenty-eight 
assured  her  respect  and  entitled  her  to 
admiration.  She  dropped  her  silken 
lashes  over  her  pools  of  iris  more  fre- 
quently now.  Julia  found  it  alluring  to 
be  a  widow  in  the  market  for  a  hus- 
band. 

And  just  as  inevitable  was  the  fact 
that  she  wanted  her  home  remodeled. 
She  just  couldn't  have  it  like  it  was  then 
dear  Paul  was  home.  It  threw  her  into 
hysterics  every  time  she  stepped  inside. 
For  this  reason  she  had  summered  and 
wintered  at  the  most  fashionable  resorts 
and  when  her  pocket-book  called  threat- 
eningly to  her,  she  decided  upon  the  last. 
The  house  was  remodeled.  Paul's  por- 
trait in  the  hall  was  taken  down.  Julia 
stayed  in  bed  three  days.  It  seemed  to 
her  fitting  that  she  should  be  confined 
to  her  bed  at  such  a  time.  She  received 
American  beauties,  orchids  and  the  like 
and  then  she  recovered  sufficiently  to 
order  one  room  done  to  suit  the  taste  of 
Creed  Freeman  and  one  in  old-rose  to 
suit  Jim  Davis,  and  she  felt  herself  quite 
proud  of  the  achievement. 

As  the  days  went  by,  Julia  felt  her 
pocket-book  grow  thinner  and  thinner. 
Something  must  be  done.  She  began  to 
look  on  John  Barnnel  with  different  eyes 
than  she  had  been  accustomed  to  regard 
him.  He  was  desirable.  He  had  a  large 
bank-roll.  Julia  centered  her  affections 
on  him.  Her  every  step  was  well  planned. 
She  timed  each  action  as  a  step  on  the 
ladder  of  matrimony,  and  she  was  sure 
that  each  rung  was  secure  as  she  climbed. 

WHILK  Julia  maneuvered  her 
well-charted  ship  toward  suc- 
cess, Paul  put  on  flesh  at  the  sanatorium 
and  counted  the  days  until  he  would  be 
released.  During  that  time  he  learned 
to  know  Retta  Keval.  He  knew  her  as 
he  had  never  known  a  woman.  They  took 
their  exercise  together;  walked  through 
the  wooded  gardens.  She  loved  the  out- 
of-doors.  He  did  also.  Instinctively  he 
knew  that  she  was  enjoying  life  as  she 
had  never  enjoyed  it.  She  was  building 
up  wonderfully.  Hut  in  spite  of  it  all 
Paul  saw  her  eyes  grow  dark.  The  man 
in  him  recognized  a  faction  working 
within  her  heart  which  would  retard  her 
gaining  and  he  attributed  it  to  her 
family. 


"Why  do  you  mind  them,  all  they  do 
is  to  stir  up  trouble,"  he  told  her  our 
morning  as  they  walked  down  the  little 
path  through  the  wooded  gardens. 

"It  isn't  them!"  she  said,  trying  to 
restrain  her  emotion. 

Paul  was  a  hit  impatient.  He  stopped 
still,  turned  her  toward  him,  nodded 
his  head  at  his  own  conviction  and  said, 
"Well  then,  it's  that  Percy.  Why  don't 
you  tell  him  to  leave  you  alone?"  He 
paused  a  moment  then  added,  "You'll 
never  gain,  worrying,  and  Retta  I  want 
you  to  gain." 

Her  eyes  brightened.  Paul  thought 
they  were  beautiful,  almost  as  beautiful 
as  Julia's  fringed  pools  of  iris.  She 
smiled,  placed  her  small  hand  over  his 
arm  and  then,  laughed  softly. 

They  walked  a  little  farther  and  then 
sat  down.  Retta  tightened  her  hand  over 
his  arm,  and  he  took  his  big  palm  and 
patted  it  meditatingly  for  a  moment. 
"I've  a  secret  I'm  going  to  tell  you  to- 
morrow," he  said  after  a  few  minutes 
silence. 

Retta's  heart  beat  a  little  faster.  Her 
eyes  brightened  a  little  more.  She  didn't 
urge  him  at  that  moment.  Paul  was  a 
little  disappointed.  In  his  life  with  Julia 
he  had  always  said  "tomorrow"  to  any- 
thing he  fully  intended  telling  or  doing 
at  that  instant.  Julia  never  let  him  get 
away  without  telling  her  —  or  doing 
whatever  it  was  he  was  about  to  do.  He 
wished  Retta  might,  but  then  Retta  was 
different.  She  only  smiled,  "I'll  be  so 
glad  when  tomorrow  comes,  Paul.  It 
always  holds  such  a  promise!"  was  all 
that  she  said. 

The  next  morning  they  took  their 
usual  walk.  The  air  was  pleasant  and 
exhilarating.  The  dew  was  still  upon 
the  grass — glistening  and  glittering,  in 
the  morning  sun.  The  songs  of  the  birds 
seemed  sweeter  and  all  was  infinitely 
more  beautiful  to  Paul  than  he  had  ever 
experienced,  and  none  of  this  beauty  was 
lost  to  the  eyes  of  his  companion. 

"You  haven't  told  me  what  you  were 
going  to  tell  me,"  she  reminded  him  as 
they  turned  back  toward  the  cottages. 
Paul  stopped.  He  felt  that  that  was  the 
only  way  to  impress  a  feminine  listener. 
"Doc  says  if  I  gain  my  usual  weight 
next  week  I  can  go!"  His  eyes  twin- 
kled. He  expected  Retta  to  enter  with 
him  in  his  ecstacy.  Her  smile  faded.  She 
looked  at  him  as  a  frightened  child.  Like 
a  flash  the  thought  that  he  might  Iea\r 
her,  struck  her  dumb.  She  staggered. 
Paul  put  his  arms  about  her  to  brace 
her  up.  He  was  glad  when  she  gained 
control  of  herself  and  assented  with  a 
smile.  "But  if  you  don't  gain?"  she 
asked  half  hopefully. 

The  thought  struck  Paul  rather  funny. 
He  laughed.  "There's  not  a  chance  in 
the  world  that  I  won't,"  he  assured  her. 
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Then  he  added,  "I  wish  you  were  going 
'  to  get  out  too,  we'd  celebrate." 

Her  eyes  did  not  flash  back  the  twin- 
kle that  he  expected — it  was  a  twinkle, 
though.  Paul  had  seen  that  twinkle  in 
many  other  women's  eyes,  following  a 
rare  moment  when  there  was  hope.  In 
the  depths  of  those  eyes  he  saw  his  face 
reflected.  He  felt  a  power  within  him- 
self which  was  only  an  answer  to  the 
power  within  her.  For  the  first  time  he 
knew  she  had  an  intense  longing  for  him. 
He  withheld  himself,  felt  a  little  foolish, 
but  she  was  still  before  him,  her  eyes 
deep  caverns  of  hunger.  He  hesitated. 
To  kill  it  now,  would  be  to  destroy  her, 
but  there  was  the  other  woman  in  Paul's 
heart.  He  pushed  Retta  from  him  gently. 
"But  you'll  soon  be  able  to  get  out,"  he 
assured  her.  His  words  -sounded  cold 
and  metallic-like  to  his  own  ears.  She 
stood  still  a  moment  longer  in  silence  and 
Paul  looked  again  into  her  eyes.  She 
smiled  up  at  him.  He  wondered  if  she 
had  fooled  him.  The  light  was  gone. 
She  shook  her  head  for.  the  answer,  ran 
a  bit  forward,  picked  a  tiny  daisy  from 
the  lawn,  wet  with  dew  and  without  the 
least  intimation  that  she  was  changing 
the  subject — it  was  changed.  Paul  won- 
dered at  the  girl,  apparently  quite  as  un- 
concerned as  before  in  her  happiness. 

NOT  once  during  the  long  walks 
which  followed  did  she  mention 
the  incident,  but  Paul  was  well  aware 
of  the  strange  look  growing  daily  in  her 
eyes.  His  going  could  not  but  have  its 
effect  upon  her  he  told  himself  and  with 
such  concentration  came  the  answer. 
Doctor  Staniford  warned  her  two  days 
in  succession,  "Nothing  on  your  mind, 
Retta,  but  to  get  well!"  And  Paul 
warned,  but  Retta  waited  breathless  for 
the  verdict  of  the  scales  on  the  next 
weigh  day.  Paul  stood  beside  her.  He 
was  much  concerned.  He  didn't  know 
why  it  made  so  much  difference  to  him, 
but  he  was  anxious.  "When  you  go  on, 
know  you're  going  to  break  the  scales," 
he  told  her  enthusiastically. 

"But  I  won't — I  can't — I  know  I've 
lost." 

In  spite  of  Paul's  appeal  for  her  to 
know  otherwise,  reality  was  too  much 
for  her  and  she  stepped  off  the  scales  as 
hurriedly  as  she  had  stepped  on.  Paul 
had  gained.  Doctor  Staniford  smiled  and 
told  him  to  come  to  his  office.  Retta 
stood  looking  after  them  until  Miss 
Meredith  moved  toward  her,  "Come 
into  my  office,  Retta,  for  a  moment," 
she  said  sweetly  and  moved  in  the  oppo- 
site direction.  Retta  followed. 

Retta  knew  why  Miss  Merideth 
wished  to  see  her.  She  was  right.  "I 
know,  Miss  Merideth,  but  give  me  until 
tonight.  I  don't  want  to  go  to  bed  now." 
So  Miss  Merideth  gave  her  until  eve- 
ning and  Retta  spent  long  restless  hours 


in  the  garden,  hoping  that  Paul  might 
join  her.  But  Paul  was  busy.  He  was 
enveloped  by  the  thought  of  home  and 
Julia.  He  packed  his  belongings  with 
a  happy  heart.  He  planned  joyfully  the 
meeting.  He  would  go  to  a  hotel  and 
then  out  to  the  house  and  surprise  Julia. 
He  did  not  think  of  Retta  during  the 
day,  but  evening  brought  them  together 
for  their  dinner. 

Retta  was  noticeably  nervous  and  for 
some  reason  he  avoided  her  glance  as 
much  as  possible.  She  left  the  table  first. 
Her  little  white  hand  moved  stealthily 
toward  his  and  from  under  hers,  he  saw 
a  white  slip  of  paper.  His  hand  moved 
involuntarily  toward  hers,  hers  moved 
away  and  unconsciously  Paul  had  the 
note  secure  under  his  own  big  palm  and 
Retta  had  gone  out  of  the  door. 

He  read  the  note.  He  was  provoked. 
His  train  didn't  leave  until  twelve  that 
night,  but  somehow  this  note  excited  his 
impatience.  But  nevertheless  along  about 
nine  that  night  he  found  himself  travers- 
ing the  stretch  of  lawn  through  the 
wooded  trees  to  the  end  of  the  path  over 
which  they  walked  every  morning. 

Retta  did  not  sleep  when  she  went  to 
bed.  Now  she  rose,  stuffed  her  pillows 
in  her  bed  carefully  and  stole  unnoticed 
out  of  the  ward  and  into  the  clear  cool 
air  of  the  night.  Half  frightened  she 
made  her  way  through  the  deserted 
grounds.  She  quickened  her  pace  as  she 
saw  the  figure  of  a  man  impatiently 
waiting  at  the  end  of  the  cross  path.  She 
hurried  to  him  and  Paul  regarded  her 
rather  disappointedly.  "Why  did  you  do 
this  silly  thing,  Retta?"  he  asked  re- 
provingly. 

"Just  wanted  to  tell  you,  Paul,  before 
you  went,  that  I  wrote  him." 

"Him?"  Paul  found  himself  at  a  loss 
for  the  moment. 

"Yes,  I  did  see  as  you  said,  I  sent  him 
back  the  ring." 

"Retta!"  Paul  again  perceived  the 
folly  of  his  words.  "Really  you  shouldn't 
have  taken  my  advice.  I  didn't  know 
the  chap 

"Well,  I  did  it  because  I  wanted  to, 
not  because  of  what  you  said."  Paul  was 
very  much  relieved.  "And  Paul,  you'll 
write  me  when  1  write  you,  won't  you?" 

Paul  smiled  sympathetically  and  nod- 
ded, "Of  course  I  will,"  and  down  deep 
in  his  heart  his  intentions  were  good. 
He  regarded  her  for  a  moment.  Her 
armory  was  destitute  of  all  the  usual 
feminine  weapons.  She  scorned  the  small 
concealments,  the  numberless  coquet- 
tries,  the  thousand  arts  and  evasions  that 
were  so  well  known  to  him.  Mystery 
and  astonishment  were  not  for  her  to 
deal  with.  To  make  him  doubt  her,  to 
stir  his  jealousy,  to  make  him  do  the 
waiting — well,  she  just  wasn't  that  way! 
But  thinking  of  the  way  she  wasn't  made 
him  suddenly  aware  of  the  way  she  was 


and  he  repeated,  breaking  the  silence, 
"Of  course  I  will  write,  Retta!" 

The  meeting  was  over.  Retta  started 
to  retrace  her  steps.  Paul  stood  foolishly 
watching  her.  Retta  with  the  soul  that 
had  so  much  capacity  for  love,  the  soul 
that  had  been  robbed  of  its  expression — 
could  not  withhold  herself.  The  thought 
that  she  was  losing  Paul,  perhaps  for- 
ever, compelled  her  to  turn  abruptly  and 
fly  back  to  his  arms.  Impulsively,  he 
took  her  to  him  as  she  sobbed  hyster- 
ically. "You  won't  forget  me,  will  you, 
Paul?  I — I  love  you  so.  You've  been 
all  the  joy  I've  ever  had — 

Paul  hardly  knew  what  to  do.  He 
stood  stolid  with  the  weeping  girl  in  his 
arms.  As  suddenly  as  she  had  turned  to 
him,  she  drew  herself  up,  turned  her 
wet  eyes  from  him,  gave  his  hand  an 
impulsive  squeeze  and  faced  him  squarely 
again,  then  with  a  clear  decisive  voice, 
she  said,  "Now  you'll  write,  won't  you?" 

She  hurried  from  him  into  the  dark- 
ness. Breathlessly  she  reached  the  ward 
and  dropped  into  bed,  sobbing,  half 
through  the  joy  of  seeing  him  and  half 
through  the  realization  that  he  did  not 
love  her  but  that  his  action  was  from 
kind  tolerance. 

Paul  stood  for  some  time  looking  into 
the  darkness.  He  was  angry  with  him- 
self for  allowing  her  to  fall  in  love  with 
him.  Of  course,  he  would  write,  but 
somehow  he  wished  she  hadn't  asked 
him.  It  sort  of  galled  him.  Julia  never 
asked  him  to  do  anything — but  he  just 
did  it.  "Men  should  know,"  he  rumi- 
nated, "that  they  are  less  apt  to  get  what 
they  want  by  asking,  than  by  withhold- 
ing." 

Paul  got  into  New  York  the  next  day 
and  took  the  Broadway  Limited  out  over 
the  Pennsylvania  line.  The  next  day 
he  caught  the  Pacific  Limited  out  of  Chi- 
cago. Everything  went  along  smoothly. 
He  was  serenely  happy.  Only  once  did 
he  think  of  the  sanatorium.  He  did  won- 
der how  Retta  was.  He  hoped  she  was 
all  right.  He  even  wished  he  had  been 
a  little  demonstrative.  He  went  to  the 
desk  of  the  observation  car  and  started 
several  letters,  but  the  road-bed  was  too 
rough.  He  abandoned  the  thought. 

At  Omaha  he  was  put  on  a  second  sec- 
tion. But  fate  was  with  him  that  morn- 
ing and  was  particularly  attentive  and 
active  in  managing  and  controlling  his 
affairs. 

If  fate  had  not  taken  an  active  inter- 
est in  his  affairs,  he  would  have  been  rid- 
ing in  the  first  section  of  the  train  with 
Julia  and  John  Barnnel,  her  recently  ac- 
quired husband.  But  fate  is  kind  to 
those  whom  she  favors  and  inexorable 
toward  those  she  scorns.  On  the  train 
just  ahead  of  the  first  section  traveled 
a  soldier's  body  routed  for  San  Fran- 
cisco; a  soldier  to  be  buried  with  mili- 
tary honors — a  soldier  from  an  old  and 
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well  established  family.    The  casket  bore 
the  name  "Paul  Pemberton." 

And  just  ahead  had  preceded  a  mes- 
MiLir  to  the  widow  of  Paul  Pemberton. 
Such  were  the  facts,  and  from  them  there 
was  no  escape. 

Julia  and  her  husband  arrived  home 
the  train  before  Paul.  She  received  the 
message.  She  was  hysterical.  She  walked 
the  floor;  tore  her  handkerchief  in  shreds 
and  did  a  lot  of  other  things.  She  was 
frantic.  John  Barnnel  looked  on  in  sur- 
prise. This  was  something  new  in  Julia 
— but  something  he  was  to  see  more  of 
and  it  remained  to  be  proven  whether  or 
not  he  would  learn  to  reverence  it  as 
had  Paul. 

Paul  registered  at  the  St.  Francis  and 
then  took  a  taxi  out  to  his  old  home. 
"The  only  thing  that  hadn't  been 
changed,"  he  commented  to  himself, 
"was  the  latch  on  the  back  door."  To 
this  he  had  a  key.  But  he  understood,  or 
thought  he  understood  in  his  stupidity 
that  Julia  just  couldn't  stand  living  in 
the  house,  cold  and  dark  as  it  was,  with 
him  away.  He  hurried  up  the  stairs  and 
into  her  room. 

His  limbs  shook  as  they  never  shook 
before.  He  wasn't  frightened,  but  the 
anticipation  was  so  great  that  he  could 
not  control  himself.  What  if  he  hadn't 
left  that  little  key  in  his  safety-deposit 
vault  in  Paris  when  he  went  into  the 
war?  What  if  he  hadn't  made  money 
enough  to  enable  him  to  come  back,  get 
well,  and  then  come  to  her  as  he  was? 

It  had  been  so  long  since  he  had  felt 
the  little  heart  palpitations  that  accom- 
panied romance  that  he  could  hardly 
wait — and  it  was  a  romance  with  Julia. 
Every  meeting  with  Julia  was  a  ro- 
mance. But,  alas,  that  which  seemed  ro- 
mantic in  retrospect  was  only  too  un- 
pleasantly realistic  in  its  actual  experi- 
ence! 

Paul  heard  a  quick,  light  foot-step 
down  the  corridor.  He  knew  the  step. 
The  doorknob  turned.  He  concealed 
himself  behind  the  heavy  curtains.  He 
saw  her  come  in.  He  saw  also  a  man 
come  in.  She  was  in  one  of  her  tant- 
rums. The  man  was  passive.  "It  is 
a  humiliating  position  to  be  in,"  she 
stormed,  and  faced  him.  Then  with  a 
stamp  of  her  well-dressed  little  foot,  she 
said,  as  if  she  were  blaming  the  man  be- 
fore her,  "What  did  they  have  to  bring 
his  body  back  here  for,  anyway?  How 
on  earth  am  I  to  act?" 

The  man  shrugged. 

Paul  was  beginning  to  realize  that 
Julia  was  an  accomplished  actress.  She 
used  her  hands  much  in  her  conversa- 
tion. "If  I  weep,  they'll  think  I'm  false 
and  only  pretending.  If  I  don't  weep, 
they'll  think  I'm  too  easily  reconciled. 
If  I  dress  in  black,  it  will  be  unbecom- 
ing for  a  bride.  If  I  dress  as  I  do — Oh! 


why  did  they  have  to  bring  his  body 
back?" 

John  Barnnel  made  a  helpless  gesture. 
"That's  what  I  say,  but  as  long  as  it's 
here  and  you're  his  widow,  I  guess  you'll 
have  to  be  present — 

She  stamped  her  foot  again,  walked 
to  the  window,  back,  stamped  her  foot 
again.  "A  pretty  situation.  I  don't  bear 
his  name,  and  they'll  read  all  he  has 

done  over  there "  Frantically  she 

walked  away  and  back  again.  "Well, 
if  I  have  to,  I  guess  I  have  to." 

"My  dear,  we'll  go  and  pick  some 
gowns  suitable  for  the  occasion." 

Julia  immediately  forgot  her  discom- 
fiture. Paul  smiled  to  himself.  John 
Barnnel  had  doubtless  known  Julia's 
failing! 

Paul  was  stunned.  All  his  anticipa- 
tion had  been  wiped  out.  His  head  was 
dizzy.  His  promise  of  the  morrow  had 
been  turned  into  a  clouded  sky.  To  find 
his  wife  married  was  bad  enough,  but 
to  witness  such  a  conversation  was  past 
all  reasoning. 

To  attend  one's  own  funeral  was  in- 
deed a  novelty.  But  to  see  one's  own 
wife  mourning  on  the  arm  of  another 
husband  was  a  very  modern  idea  of 
ENOCH  ARDEN/Paul  thought  as  he 
viewed  the  ceremonies  the  next  day. 

Anything  will  break  if  it  falls  too  far; 
anything  is  coarse  if  put  under  a  micro- 
scope. Follow  anything  far  enough  and 
disillusion  will  hit  you  in  the  face.  Get 
far  enough  away  and  everything  is  lovely 
unless  there  is  too  much  light.  Paul  had 
followed  too  far.  Disillusionment  had 
hit  him  in  the  face  and  the  lights  were 
too  strong !  Julia  was  ugly  to  him.  Her 
beauty  was  but  skin  deep,  and  even 
now  that  beauty  was  valueless.  Paul 
shuddered. 

He  went  back  to  the  hotel.  He  thought 
of  Retta.  He  couldn't  go  to  any  of  his 
old  friends;  they  were  Julia's  friends, 
too.  He  wanted  to  leave  San  Francisco, 
but  he  didn't  have  any  place  to  go,  so 
he  stayed  on,  avoiding  familiar  faces 
which  lingered  in  the  lobby  from  time 
to  time. 

Three  months  passed.  Paul  was  sur- 
prised that  he  could  so  pass  his  time  in 
seclusion. 

THE  days  which  followed  his  depar- 
ture from  Glendalough  were  long 
ones  for  Retta.  Life  indeed  held  little 
for  her.  But  she  wrote  daily  to  Paul 
Pemberton  and  daily  she  waited  in  vain 
for  an  answer.  Her  health  was  rapidly 
going  down  and  Doctor  Stamford  was 
now  dispairing.  There  seemed  nothing 
available  to  get  her  well.  Visits  from 
her  family  had  ceased  entirely.  The 
woman,  Paul  had  decided,  was  the  step- 
mother, at  that  time  was  not,  but  now 
she  was  and  the  affairs  of  Mr.  Keval 
had  taken  on  a  decidedly  different  trend. 


The  last  time  they  visited  Retta,  her 
father  wore  a  striped  suit.  He  had  al- 
ways had  a  fondness  for  blue-serge,  but 
his  wife  decided  that  he  must  be  made 
a  little  taller  and  she  called  up  his 
tailor  and  dressed  him  in  stripes. 
Thought  became  hardly  necessary  to  him 
and  not  quite  safe.  She  even  relieved 
him  of  his  financial  cares.  She  received 
his  earnings  and  paid  more  and  more 
into  a  private  account  in  her  own  name. 
She  furrowed  her  brows  over  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  surplus,  and  furrowed 
them  most  profitably.  Her  bank  account 
grew.  She  did  not  tell  Myron  Keval  to 
take  Retta  out  of  the  sanatorium.  She 
was  too  wise  for  that,  but  she  did  do 
something.  Myron  Keval  didn't  know 
himself  what  she  did  do,  but  he  wrote 
a  letter  to  Doctor  Staniford  and  told 
him  he  would  be  unable  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses any  longer  for  Retta  at  the  sana- 
torium. And  Doctor  Staniford  held  a 
consultation  with  the  superintendent  of 
the  County  Hospital. 

"I  would  keep  her  here  without 
charge,  if  there  were  a  chance  for  her  to 
get  well — but  there  isn't.  She  doesn't 
want  to  get  well."  He  studied  a  mo- 
ment. 

Then  something  happened  to  Paul 
Pemberton.  One  week  passed  and  no 
letter  from  Retta.  He  wandered  aim- 
lessly about  the  hotel.  His  thoughts 
went  to  two  spots  on  the  continent 
equally  as  different  in  significance  as 
location.  One  was  situated  on  Nob 
Hill,  overlooking  San  Francisco  Bay; 
artistically  beautiful,  stirred  by  the  rest- 
lessness of  gaiety  and  moment  born  pleas- 
ures. The  other  spot  was  an  Eastern 
sanatorium,  where  misery  and  hope  link 
hands  with  life  and  death  in  a  game  of 
tug  of  war;  where  tomorrow's  prom- 
ise deals  the  cards. 

He  shuddered  at  the  first  and  re- 
fused to  think  of  the  latter — but  with 
the  latter  thought  he  wondered  if  he 
hadn't  had  temperature  several  after- 
noons in  succession. 

Doctor  Staniford  had  told  him  to 
come  back  for  a  final  examination  some 
time  within  the  year.  Deeply  preoccu- 
pied, he  glanced  through  the  papers 
where  the  list  of  trains  appeared.  Min- 
utes skipped  along.  Paul  was  being  car- 
ried down  another  stream  of  life.  There 
had  been  an  undercurrent  all  the  time, 
an  undercurrent  stronger  than  the  eddies 
and  whirlpools  on  its  surface,  that  knew 
whither  it  was  speeding,  and  that  the 
purpose  behind  it  was  strange  and  true 
and  good.  He  arose  and  shook  himself. 
It  was  strange  that  he  should  be  living 
there  at  the  St.  Francis.  It  was  com- 
fortable enough,  but  he  could  have 
turned  into  any  one  of  the  hotels  in 
the  vicinity  with  an  equal  lack  of  any 
feeling  of  home. 

(Continued  on  Page  228^ 
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In  Flanders  With  the  Princess  Pats 


MINING  was  an  important  feature 
of  warfare  along  our  lines,  and 
about  the  middle  of  February  a  series  of 
mines  were  exploded  in  the  vicinity  of 
Hill  60,  and  in  Sanctuary  Wood,  and 
later,  in  March,  a  number  were  ex- 
ploded near  St.  Eloi. 

Several  months  had  been  spent  in  con- 
structing the  St.  Eloi  mines,  and  in  their 
preparation  several  hundred  tons  of  high 
explosives  had  been  laid.  They  were  a 
complete  success  and  six  huge  crates,  full 
of  dead  and  wounded  Roches  took  the 
place  of  their  trenches.  The  explosion 
was  felt  several  miles  behind  the  lines. 
The  topography  of  the  country  in  and 
around  St.  Eloi  was  so  changed  during 
the  late  winter  and  early  spring  of  1916, 
by  mine  explosions  and  shell  fire  as  to 
be  hardly  recognizable  by  one  who  had 
been  familiar  with  it  before. 

After  holding  down  the  Kemmel  Hill 
trenches  until  about  the  middle  of 
March,  the  Princess  Pats  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  International  trench  at  St. 
Eloi,  a  part  of  the  Ypres  sector. 

We  were  then  on  old  familiar  ground. 
There,  nearly  a  year  and  a  half  before, 
we  had  first  faced  the  Huns,  and  en- 
gaged them  in  deadly  conflict. 

I  have  said  we,  but  how  few  there 
were  of  the  Pat's  Pets  who  had  first 
thrown  down  the  gauge  of  battle  to  the 
Huns  at  St.  Eloi,  had  come  back  to  the 
battle  ground  upon  which  they  had  re- 
ceived their  first  baptism  of  shell  fire 
from  the  Prussian  horde.  A  few, — a 
very  few — had  unluckily  fallen  into  the 
Boche's  hands,  and  some  had  been  dis- 
abled, but  the  most  of  them  had  taken 
the  long,  long  trail.  Here  and  there, 
scattered  through  the  regiment  were  a 
few  good  luckers,  but  I  dare  say  there 
were  none  of  them  who  had  not  felt 
the  sting  of  German  bullets  or  the 
numbing  shock  of  their  shrapnel, — more 
probably  of  both. 

During  the  first  days  of  March  com- 
menced a  series  of  engagements  that 
were  to  lead  the  Canadian  Corps 
through  several  months  of  almost  con- 
tinuous fighting.  Fighting  over  blood- 
deluged  fields, — St.  Eloi,  Sanctuary 
Wood,  Hooge  and  Ypres — ending  in  the 
month  of  June,  almost  on  the  ground 
where  the  Princess  Pats  had  been  all 
but  exterminated  over  a  year  before. 

Early  one  morning  in  March  the 
Bodies  were  given  a  taste  of  a  Canadian 
practical  joke.  We  knew  they  had  been 
bringing^  up  troops  that  were  held  as 
reserves  back  of  their  lines,  and  we  felt 
they  were  becoming  too  plentiful,  and 
should  be  reduced  in  numbers. 


By  SERGEANT  THOMAS 

Their  front  line  was  lightly  held,  and 
consequently,  its  bombardment  could 
not  produce  the  results  desired,  and  to 
make  our  joke  a  success  it  was  necessary 
to  get  their  line  trenches  well  filled  with 
Boches.  In  order  to  bring  this  about  we 
let  loose  some  smoke-bombs  and  then 
opened  up  with  rapid  fire,  both  from  our 
rifles  and  machine  guns.  Old  Fritz  at 
once  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  we 
\vere  going  over  the  top  after  him  and 
hurried  up  supports  to  their  front  line 
trenches.  This  was  what  our  batteries 
were  waiting  for,  and  rained  down  shell 
and  shrapnel  upon  them  as  they  came 
crowding  in.  It  was  rather  a  hard  joke 
on  Fritz,  but  then — we  enjoyed  it  im- 
mensely. 

A  terrible  bombardment  was  kept  up 
until  the  German  front  line  and  com- 
munication trenches  were  practically 
obliterated,  after  which  our  assault  was 
met  with  little  resistance,  and  their 
trenches  were  taken. 

Up  to  that  time  our  general  plan  had 
been  to  maintain  a  solid  front,  held  al- 
most entirely  by  one  rifleman  to  a  yard 
of  trench,  but  thereafter  the  plan  be- 
came more  general  to  hold  the  front  line 
with  the  aid  of  machine  guns  and  wire 
entanglement  and  depend  more  upon  the 
batteries. 

At  one  point  the  river  Douve  ran 
through  our  trenches,  and  on  through 
into  the  enemy's  lines.  This  suggested 
to  Capt.  Costigan  of  the  10th  Battalion 
the  idea  of  loading  a  raft  with  high  ex- 
plosives, float  it  down  the  current  and 
explode  it  by  the  Boche's  trenches.  As 
the  stream  was  narrow  it  was  necessary 
to  guide  the  raft  to  near  the  point  where 
the  explosion  was  to  take  place,  and 
Capt.  Costigan  and  Corporal  Witney 
piloted  it  down  the  stream  to  within 
about  thirty  yards  of  where  the  Boche's 
barbed  wire,  stretched  across  the  river 
channel  and  barred  further  progress. 
There  they  disembarked  from  their  dan- 
gerous charge,  and  standing  in  the  ice 
cold  water  lit  the  fuse  and  started  the 
engine  of  destruction  on  its  way.  The 
explosion  was  not  only  a  complete  suc- 
cess, but  caused  old  Fritz  to  start  off 
several  concealed  machine  guns,  the 
location  of  which  had  been  suspected, 
but  their  location  unknown. 

It  was  a  heroic  undertaking,  and  ac- 
complished in  the  darkness  of  night  by 
brave  men  willing  to  sacrifice  their  lives, 
if  need  be,  in  the  Great  Cause. 

The  line  held  by  the  Canadian  Corps 
extended  from  the  Menin  Road,  a  little 
north  of  Hooge,  as  far  south  at  St.  Eloi, 


constituting  the  southern  half  of  the 
Ypres  salient,  and  acknowledged  to  be 
about  the  worst  portion  of  the  entire 
British  front.  It  included  Sanctuary 
Wood,  Hill  60,  the  Bluff,  Voormezeele 
and  St.  Eloi.  It  was  taken  over  from 
the  British  Corps,  and  the  exchange 
was  commenced  during  the  first  days  of 
March  and  completed  early  in  April. 
The  Princess  Pats,  with  the  7th  Brigade, 
took  over  their  sector  on  March  20th. 

The  most  serious  engagement,  since 
the  second  battle  of  Ypres,  commenced 
on  the  night  of  April  3rd,  and  continued 
almost  throughout  the  entire  month. 
While  the  whole  Canadian  corps  were 
kept  busy  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
month,  the  Second  Canadian  Division, 
instead  of  the  Third,  sustained  the  brunt 
of  the  fighting. 

The  scrap  commenced  over  the  occu- 
pation of  the  craters  made  by  the  great 
explosion.  The  weather  was  something 
fierce.  It  just  rained, — that  is  all.  The 
soil  was  nothing  but  mud,  and  even 
shell  hole  a  pond  of  water.  The  trenches, 
— there  were  none.  What  we  had  called 
trenches  were  crumbling  sewers  more 
or  less  filled  with  mud  and  water.  It 
was  a  situation  to  try  men's  souls,  even 
without  the  whine  of  shells  and  the  zip 
of  bullets. 

Under  these  conditions  men  struggled 
and  fought  over  No  Man's  Land ;  were 
torn  by  shell  and  shrapnel  and  sank  and 
died  in  the  sticky  mire.  In  the  heavy 
mist  and  rain,  even  by  day,  objects  were 
uncertain,  and  it  was  difficult  to  distin- 
guish friend  from  foe.  The  eyes  of  the 
army — the  aeroplanes — were  closed  by 
the  blinding  foe,  and  connections  with 
signal  posts  were  destroyed,  almost  as 
soon  as  constructed.  It  was  difficult,  and 
at  times,  impossible,  to  locate  the 
enemy,  and  men  lay,  half  covered  with 
mud  and  water,  in  shell  holes  for  hours, 
not  knowing  the  direction  they  should  go 
in  order  to  join  their  comrades. 

During  the  night  of  the  third  the 
lads  of  the  Second  Division  who  had 
been  ordered  to  the  relief  of  the  British 
troops,  struggled  along  dilapidated 
trenches,  waded  through  shell  holes,  and 
floundered  in  the  mud,  to  reach  the 
front  line.  The  British  had  stubbornly 
held  on  for  nearly  five  days,  under  a 
terrific  pounding  from  the  Boche  shells, 
unable  to  bury  their  dead  or  care  for 
their  wounded.  Night  relief  work  was 
bad  enough  where  there  were  commun- 
ication trenches  to  follow,  in  going  up 
the  line,  and  the  dead  and  wounded  had 
been  taken  care  of  by  the  stretcher  bear- 
ers but  when  there  were  no  communica- 
tion trenches,  and  the  front  line  to  be 
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taken  over  was  a  mere  muddy  drain 
filled  with  the  battle's  toll,  the  bravest 
man  flinched  and  paled. 

The  first  task  for  the  Canadians  was 
to  hold  the  line,  the  second,  to  get  the 
wounded  out  of  the  almost  demolished 
Benches,  and  beyond  the  battle  zone;  a 
ungerous  and  gruesome  undertaking, 
that  was  accomplished  in  the  early  hours 
of  the  following  morning.  Many  of  the 
wounded  had  lain  in  the  mud  and  wet 
for  several  days,  and  were  in  woeful 
need  of  medical  attention.  There  was 
no  time  to  consider  those  who  were  be- 
yond relief. 

The  ground  shook  from  the  terrific 
bombardment  and  overhead  pandemon- 
ium reigned.  The  boches  were  bent 
upon  the  destruction  of  the  Canadians 
and  came  on  in  wave  after  wave,  only 
to  be  mowed  down  by  rifle  and  machine 
gun  fire.  The  unerring  aim  of  the  de- 
fenders laid  them  in  the  mud,  as  they 
floundered  through  the  mire  of  the  shell 
torn  ground. 

As  men  on  the  firing  line  became  ex- 
hausted, and  their  ranks  grew  thin,  they 
were  relieved  by  fresh  troops,  who  took 
their  turn  in  holding  on,  then  gave  way 
to  others.  Thus  through  rain  and  fog, 
mud  and  mire,  the  battle  raged  around 
the  craters  during  the  greater  part  of 
April. 

On  the  night  of  the  3rd  it  fell  to  the 
lot  of  Lieut.  McCaw  and  his  company 
to  hold  the  worst  part  of  the  line,  and 
although  out  of  ninety  men,  sixty-seven 


were  either  killed  or  severely  wounded, 
the  Boches  were  unable  to  drive  them 
back.  When  the  trenches  were  demol- 
ished by  the  exploding  shells,  the  lads 
lay  down  in  the  mud  and  grimly  held 
on.  Two  machine  gun  crews  were 
entirely  wiped  out,  with  the  exception  of 
one  man  who,  badly  wounded,  crawled 
back  hours  afterwards. 

One  battalion  lost  617  officers  and 
men  during  their  turn  on  the  firing  line, 
and  yet  held  on  until  relieved.  There 
were  no  dugouts  or  other  shelter  from 
the  bursting  shells,  and  the  only  protec- 
tion from  flying  shrapnel  and  bullets 
were  the  shell  holes,  partially  filled  with 
mud  and  water.  Many  of  the  wounded 
carried  on  until  their  battalions  were 
relieved,  when  they  should  have  been 
passed  down  the  line  to  the  dressing  sta- 
tion and  hospitals. 

A  garrison  of  eighty  men  were  caught 
in  one  of  the  craters.  Behind  them  a 
barrage  of  shell  fire  shut  off  relief.  There 
was  one  of  three  things  for  them  to  do; 
either  surrender,  retreat,  or  remain  and 
face  the  German  horde.  In  a  retreat  a 
few  of  them  might  get  through,  the 
others  would  die  with  their  backs  to  the 
foe.  They  knew  how  the  Huns  treated 
Canadian  prisoners,  and  refused  to  sur- 
render. Calmly  and  grimly  they  settled 
down  in  the  mud  and  debris  of  the 
crater  to  sell  their  lives  as  dearly  as 
possible.  Shell  and  shrapnel  pounded 
down  upon  them;  mitrailleuses  shrieked 
in  their  mad  desire  to  kill  and  destroy; 
bullets  zipped  and  spat  into  the  mud, 


and  into  flesh  and  bone,  but  the  Cana- 
dian lads  carried  on ;  gradually  their 
fire  slackened,  until  at  last  there  was  no 
answering  sound  from  the  crater  of  the 
dead.  Days  afterwards,  from  out  of 
the  heaps  of  slain  one  man  crawled  back, 
to  tell  the  tale  of  their  heroic  stand. 

Thus  the  days  wore  on,  and  men 
stumbled  and  waded  through  the  mud 
up  to  the  trenches,  and  some  came  back, 
weary  and  exhausted  and  others  mangled 
and  torn,  were  carried  out  on  stretchers; 
but  many  remained  in  the  quagmire  and 
shell  holes  up  there.  There  was  no  an- 
swering voice  of  "present"  when  their 
names  were  called  at  roll-call, — they  had 
gone  west. 

It  would  be  useless  for  me  to  attempt 
to  relate  the  deeds  of  individual  heroism 
that  were  enacted  upon  that  field  of 
blood  and  mire  during  those  trying  days. 
To  relate  them  all,  in  detail,  would 
make  a  lengthy  chapter  of  interesting 
reading.  Many  of  them  will  never  ap- 
pear in  print,  and  the  names  of  many 
heroes  will  never  be  known. 

Toward  the  end  of  April  the  battle  of 
the  Craters  slowly  waned,  and  like  all 
efforts  of  man,  finally  ended.  For  the 
possession  of  those  huge  cauldrons  of 
mud  and  debris  thousands  of  lives  were 
sacrificed,  and,  when  the  battle  was 
ended,  neither  of  the  contending  armies 
occupied  the  disputed  territory.  The 
craters, — huge,  gruesome  and  unsightly' 
— with  their  silent  dead,  were  within 
No  Man's  Land. 


It  Happened  at  Nacozari 


THERE  are  hundreds  of  little 
Pueblo  villages  in  northern  Mex- 
ico with  a  single,  dusty  street, 
lined  with  adobe  huts,  with  two  or  three 
stores,  eating  houses,  a  railroad  station 
and  a  water  tank,  but  there  is  only  one 
Nacozari. 

One  hot  summer  day,  twenty  years 
ago,  Nacozari  was  lifted  so  far  above 
the  ordinary  Mexican  pueblo  village 
that  she  has  held  her  head  proudly  ever 
since  and  the  others  do  her  reverence. 
On  that  day  the  gods  of  destiny  sent 
through  Nacozari,  carloads  of  dynamite 
in  the  once  a  day  freight  train  bound 
for  the  mines  beyond. 

The  train  halted  and  the  mixed  crew 
piled  off  and  each  one  went  to  his  pre- 
ferred cantina  or  cafe  for  lunch. 

The  town  dropped  back  into  somno- 
lence, a  few  dust  whirls  started  lazily 
up  the  street  and  then  exhausted  by  the 
effort  dropped  down  again  with  a  soft 
"sough"  of  relief. 


By  FREEDOM  S.  DAVIS 

Presently  a  child  gazing  at  the  train 
discovered  smoke  creeping  up  on  one  of 
the  cars  and  announced  it  with  shrill 
clamor  which  was  speedily  taken  up  by 
its  elders  and  transmitted  b"  that  wire- 
less method  through  the  village. 

The  alarm  reached  the  little  "tene- 
jon"  where  Manuel  Herrara,  the 
freight  train  engineer  was  eating  a  lunch 
of  soda  crackers  and  sardines,  and 
Manuel  drifted  out  into  the  street  to 
see  what  it  was  all  about.  One  look  was 
sufficient.  With  a  startled  shout,  he 
sent  men  flying  to  cover  and  women  to 
snatching  the  children  and  diving  into 
the  nearest  huts  for  one  of  the  dynamite 
cars  was  on  fire. 

Manuel  was  a  small,  swarthy  man, 
some  Spanish,  but  more  Indian  blood  in 
him,  greasy  overalls,  dirty  shirt,  palm- 
fiber  hat,  but  with  twinkling  eyes  and 
an  irresistible  grin  that  made  friends  of 


any  one  who  saw  it.  Just  a  common 
Mex,  hundreds  of  his  like  might  be  seen 
all  over  Sonora,  but  not  many  who  could 
utilize  an  opportunity  as  did  Manuel. 

He  started  toward  the  train.  The 
conductor  stopped  him,  shouting,  "Loco, 
arrete,  paoda,"  and  many  other  appro- 
priate phrases  but  Manuel  thrust  him 
aside  and  kept  on  running.  It  was  whim- 
sical ...  A  little  brown  Mexican  run- 
ning toward  sudden  death  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  pueblo  under  shelter.  The 
only  moving,  living  thing  in  the  whole 
town  which  was  visible,  was  a  small, 
dynamic  brown  man  in  dirty  shirt  and 
overalls,  running  frantically  toward 
sudden  death. 

HE  arrived  at  the  train,   tore  off  his 
shirt   and   holding  it   over   his  face, 
crept    in    and    uncoupled    the    dynamite 
cars.    Then   he   backed   away   and   raced 
for  the  engine;  climbed  aboard,  started 
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IRVING  PICHEL  has  resigned  his 
position  as  director  of  the  Play- 
house Theatre  in  Berkeley  and  ac- 
cepted the  directorship  of  the  Lobero 
Theatre  in  Santa  Barbara. 

This  announcement  comes  at  the  close 
of  the  most  successful  season  the  Berk- 
eley playhouse  has  seen.  It  comes  at  a 
time  when  Pichel  has  wrested  recogni- 
tion from  the  dramatic  intelligentsia  of 
both  San  Francisco  and  East  Bay 
audiences. 

Six  years  ago,  Pichel  was  in  New 
York.  He  had  had  extensive  training 
and  experience  in  both  the  professional 
and  art  theatres.  He  had  taken  part  in 
the  development  of  the  Toy  Theatre  in 
Boston,  one  of  the  first  Little  Theatres 
found  in  America.  He  had  appeared 
on  Broadway.  He  had  worked  with  art 
theatres  in  St.  Louis  and  other  mid- 
western  cities.  He  was  asked  to  direct 
the  Guild  Theatre  in  New  York.  Suc- 
cess was  his  for  the  taking. 

But  Pichel  was  not  only  an  actor  and 
an  ambitious  director ;  he  was  a  prac- 
tical philosopher  in  spite  of  his  youth. 

He  believed  that  success  is  a  dan- 
gerous thing  to  youth.  He  knew  that  it 
crystallizes  attainment  and  hampers  de- 
velopment— for  success  is  too  precious  a 
bauble  to  be  easily  thrown  aside  when 
once  it  is  grasped.  Pichel  saw  the  dan- 
ger of  grabbing  the  bright  trinket  be- 
fore he  had  reached  the  artistic  matur- 
ity he  desired. 

So  he  refused  the  directorship  of  the 
Guild  Theatre,  with  its  promise  of  im- 
mediate recognition,  and  came  to  Cali- 
fornia. 

He  came  to  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia and  directed  a  Greek  Theatre 
production  that  led  to  the  organization 
of  the  Wheeler  Hall  Players.  He  di- 
rected this  group  at  the  University  for 
two  and  one-half  years,  during  which 
time  the  production  of  Dan  Totheroh's 
"Wild  Birds"  brought  both  recognition 
and  condemnation  of  a  sort.  But  it  was 
a  healthy  reaction  and  helped  establish 
Pichel  in  the  West. 


Irving  Pichel 

Bv  ALINE  KISTLER 


He  left  the  University  and  organized 
the  Berkeley  Playhouse.  In  the  three 
and  one-half  years  he  has  built  up  that 
organization  until  it  is  recognized  as  a 
productive  community  effort.  The  plays 
presented  have  been  of  a  type  eagerly 
received  by  the  intelligent,  somewhat 
sophisticated  public  of  the  university 
city.  For  instance,  there  were  "Faith- 
ful," "Morn  to  Midnight,"  "Liliom," 
"Walt  Tyler,"  "He  Who  Gets  Slapped," 
"Peer  Gynt,"  "Jane  Clegg"  and  "The 
Firebrand" — all  plays  relished  by  what 
Pichel  terms  the  "amateur  audience." 
And  these  plays  have  been  produced 
with  a  finish  satisfactory  to  critical 
playgoers. 

As  an  actor,  Irving  Pichel  has  inter- 
preted subtle  roles  with  deep  artistry. 
In  the  season  just  closed,  he  has  given 
lasting  impressions: 

The  hopeful  hopeless  negro  in  "All 
God's  Chillun'  Got  Wings." 

The  disillusioned,  domineering  Caesar 
in  Shaw's  "Caesar  and  Cleopatra." 

The  futile  Clegg. 

The  captivating  braggart,  Cellini. 

The  tragic  Faustus — Kit  Marlowe's 
own. 

The  soul-split  Dion  of  ''The  Great 
God  Brown." 

Each  was  by  Pichel  but  not  of  him 
— each  is  a  crystallized  character  cast 
by  his  actor's  art. 

In  the  capacity  of  director,  Irving 
Pichel  has  surmounted  mechanical  and 
other  practical  difficulties  and  capital- 
ized on  the  very  limitations  of  his  me- 
dium as  only  a  true  artist  can. 

He  built  the  Playhouse  from  the  eccle- 
siastical remnants  of  an  abandoned 
church. 

He  molded  his  actors  from  the  do- 
nated talent  of  community  players. 

He  re-created  the  plays  by  the  sheer 
force  of  his  own  conception  of  them. 

Many  of  his  experiments  in  produc- 
tion and  staging  seem  bound  to  effect 
mechanical  stage  development.  His  styl- 
ized settings  for  "Doctor  Faustus"  be- 


came the  forerunner  of  further  experi- 
ments, one  of  the  most  promising  being 
the  proposed  production  of  "Hamlet," 
without  dropping  the  curtain.  This 
"Hamlet"  set  will  be  built  of  pilons  and 
plastic  units  that  will  remain  unchanged 
throughout  the  play:  the  necessary  scene 
changes  will  be  suggested  by  shifting 
lights. 

Some  of  Pichel's  most  interesting  re- 
sults have  been  with  Shakespeare  plays. 
At  the  Playhouse,  he  produced  "Romeo 
and  Juliet,"  "Twelfth  Night,"  and  part 
one  of  "Henry  IV."  He  is  now  at  work 
on  the  details  of  a  fantastic  production 
of  "The  Tempest." 

The  Lobero  Theatre,  considered  the 
second  finest  community  theatre  in  the 
West,  will  give  Pichel  enlarged  oppor- 
tunities in  production.  No  doubt  his 
work  as  director  of  the  drama  branch 
of  the  Santa  Barbara  Community  Arts 
Association  will  result  in  outstanding  de- 
velopments in  stage  mechanics  and  other 
phases  of  dramatic  productions. 

And  through  it  all,  Pichel's  work — 
whether  as  an  actor  or  a  director — has 
more  than  transient  value  because  it 
carries  a  certain  measure  of  philosophy. 

At  the  close  of  a  recent  lecture  on 
"The  Great  God  Brown,"  Pichel  was 
asked  to  give  the  "ultimate  meaning" 
of  the  play.  He  summed  up  his  con- 
ception of  O'Neill's  meaning  in  a  single 
terse  sentence  and  the  woman  exclaimed, 
"But  that  is  a  religion!" 

"All  drama  is  religion  of  one  sort 
or  another.  It  is  life — and  what  is  re- 
ligion but  an  interpretation  of  life?" 
Pichel's  glorious  voice  (first  heard  on 
the  stage,  it  is  said,  as  the  "Voice  of 
God"  in  a  Boston  theatre)  was  solemn 
and  intent  for  his  art  is  not  a  thing 
detached  but  a  part  of  his  very  living. 

The  Berkeley  Playhouse  will  continue. 

The  Lobero  Theatre  has  existed  the 
past  two  years. 

But  neither  institution  will  continue 
the  same  after  the  transfer  of  the  vivid 
artist  and  forceful  personality  that  is 
Irving  Pichel. 


ItSW 


TOMORROW'S   PROMISE 

(Continued  from  Page  225) 

In  those  three  months  he  had  greyed 
above  the  ears  and  temples.  His  face 
had  become  lean  and  muscular.  But  his 
eyes  were  clear  and  sharp  as  he  exam- 
ined himself  in  the  mirror.  He  looked  at 
the  things  about  the  room  with  detached 
interest.  A  heavy  fog  hovered  about  the 
*iotel  windows.  This  very  fog  that  he 


loved  seemed  nothing  to  him  now.  From 
his  wallet  he  counted  exactly  one-hun- 
dred fifty-seven  dollars  and  ninety-three 
cents,  the  price  of  a  ticket,  pullman  res- 
ervation and  extra  fare  across  the  con- 
tinent, and  left  the  room. 

Doctor  Staniford  was  pleased  to  see 
Paul.  He  gave  him  a  final  examination, 
and  then  Paul  asked  about  Retta.  Doc- 
tor Staniford  told  him  where  he'd  find 
her  and  Paul  went  down  the  little  cov- 


ered board-walk  to  the  rear  of  the  sana- 
torium. Before  he  realized  where  Doc- 
tor Staniford  had  directed  him,  he  was 
within  the  confined  ward. 

He  opened  the  door.  Retta  lay  on  her 
back,  staring  blankly  at  the  ceiling.  He 
spoke.  Her  eyes  became  a  fire  of  living 
joy.  There  was  a  tense  moment.  Her 
eyes  moistened.  Paul  swayed  a  little  and 
that  was  all.  Retta  held  out  her  hand 
to  him  and  he  took  it.  "How  long,  Retta, 
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have  you  been  here?"  he  asked.  "Why 
didn't  you  tell  me  in  your  letters?" 

She  smiled.  "Why  tell  you,  Paul?  It 
wouldn't  have  mattered  much,  anyway." 

He  tightened  his  hand  over  hers.  "It 
did  matter,  Retta,  and  I'm  such  a  cad. 
I  tried  to  write  but,  well  your  letters 
kept  coming  and  as  long  as  they  came 
without  effort  on  my  part,  I  just  let 
them  come." 

Retta  closed  her  eyes  in  agonized  sup- 
pression of  her  yearning  hungry  heart, 
and  great  tears  were  released  from  be- 
neath her  closed  eyelids.  Neither  spoke. 

Miss  Merideth  heard  of  Paul's  re- 
turn. Doctor  Staniford  told  her.  "A 
perfect  cure,"  he  added  with  pride.  Miss 
Merideth  smiled.  "I  must  see  him,"  she 
added,  "where  is  he?" 

"Down  to  Retta,  where  do  you  sup- 
pose?" 

Miss  Merideth's  smile  faded.  "Oh,  I 
wish  I  had  seen  him  first."  She  hurried 
away  from  the  office  and  down  the  little 
covered  board-walk,  paused  a  moment 
and  then  rapped. 

Then  she  opened  the  door  slightly  and 
peeped  in.  "Mr.  Pemberton,  Doctor 
Staniford  wishes  to  see  you  a  moment." 
She  waited  for  Paul  to  step  out.  She 
closed  the  door,  then  her  attitude 
changed.  She  took  Paul's  arm.  "There 
isn't  a  chance  in  the  world  for  her  to 
live,  and  I  hoped  you'd  tell  her  you 
loved  her." 

"But —  '  he  interposed,  "I  don't 
really " 

"What  does  it  matter?"  she  said.  "It 
will  mean  so  much  to  her,  and  tomorrow 
they  plan  to  send  her  to  the  County." 

Paul  felt  the  muscles  of  his  throat 
tightened.  "Thank  you,  Miss  Merideth," 
he  said,  and  then  he  opened  the  door 
and  went  back  into  the  room,  beside  the 
bed  of  Retta. 

He  studied  her  a  moment,  so  different 
from  the  woman  who  was  his  wife — so 
sweet !  She  moved  over  and  looked 
searchingly  into  his  eyes.  The  full  re- 
alization of  what  they  meant  to  one 
another  dawned  upon  Paul  like  a  flash. 
This  girl  and  nothing  more  had  made 
his  disappointments  easy  to  bear.  What 
was  to  be  a  pretense  turned  into  a  re- 
ality. He  bent  over  her,  without  a  word 
and  drew  her  to  him  gently.  He  looked 
into  her  deep  blue  eyes  for  a  moment, 
then  he  kissed  her  fiercely,  again  and 
again.  "You  remember  the  last — you've 
got  to!"  he  whispered,  huskily. 

"It  was  only  a  little  incident,"  she 
smiled  back  at  him. 

"An  incident  of  fate,  so  little,  so 
trifling  that  it  escaped  my  notice,  but 
it  was  so  big  that  it  has  changed  my 
whole  course  of  life.  I've  come  all  the 
way  back  to  you — to  you,  and  I'm  going 
to  take  you  away  from  here — off  to  a 
little  cabin,  far  up  in  the  mountains, 


where  you'll  get  well  and  be  mine,  mine, 
mine!" 

Retta  held  her  arms  feebly  around 
his  neck.  "But  Doctor  said  you  were 
a  cure.  I  wouldn't  marry  you — 

Paul  held  her  only  more  fiercely.  "But 
I  lied  before.  He  said  I  was  not  a 
cure." 

She  drew  back  from  him,  sensing  a 
lie,  but  Miss  Merideth  opened  the  door. 
She  was  surprised  at  Paul's  earnestness. 

"Retta  has  just  consented  to  marry 
me.  I'm  going  to  take  here  away,  up 
into  the  mountains,  to  get  well.  Doctor 
Staniford  said  the  best  cure  was  no 
worry,  freeness  and  love.  She's  going  to 
get  well." 

Paul  looked  at  Retta  and  back  to 
Miss  Merideth.  "Tell  her  what  Stani- 
ford said.  Tell  her  yourself  that  I  am 
not  a  cure." 

Miss  Merideth  studied  him  a  mo- 
ment. She  could  hardly  comprehend  the 
situation.  "I  tell  you  I  love  her.  Tell 
her  the  truth!"  Paul  almost  pleaded. 

Miss  Merideth  swallowed  and  nod- 
ded. Retta  renewed  her  hold,  and  as 


Paul  pressed  his  lips  to  hers  she  relaxed 
entirely  in  his  arms. 

Miss  Merideth  left  the  room  and  al- 
most fell  into  the  arms  of  Doctor  Stani- 
ford. "Pemberton  is  all  right,  isn't  he?" 
she  asked. 

"Fine  as  silk,  as  strong  and  healthy  as 
I  am,"  he  returned  proudly,  and  placed 
his  hand  on  the  knob  of  the  door,  but 
Miss  Merideth  gently  pulled  him  away, 
and  they  walked  down  the  corridor  to- 
gether. 

If  they  should  have  looked  in  a  few 
minutes  later,  they  would  have  seen  a 
scene,  perhaps  which  would  have  brought 
tears  to  the  professional  eyes  of  them 
both ;  the  desperate  planning  of  the  man 
with  the  girl  who  had  but  one  chance — 
the  great  love  which  had  dawned  at  an 
instant,  only  the  bursting  forth  of  a 
smoldering  volcano;  with  only  the  hope 
and  promise  of  tomorrow  making  the 
life  of  today  worth  while,  that  great 
love,  the  great  hope  which  was  to  at 
last  restore  life  and  health  to  the  tired 
body  of  Retta  Keval  and  bring  happi- 
ness, as  he  had  never  known,  to  the  life 
of  Paul  Pemberton. 
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Bits  of  Verse 
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THE  ENVOYS 

ONE    other   saw    them    when    they 

came 

Across  the  many-clangored  mart, 
But  in  mine  eyes  and  in  mine  heart 
They  passed  as  might  the  pillared  flame 
Of  lightning  loosened  on  the  tombs, 
Or  errant  suns  that  wander  by 
To  dawn  on  the  Cimmerii. 

Great  monarchs,  orgillous  and  tall, 
And  crowned  with  lunes  of  cramoisy, 
They  were,  who  proffered  royally 
Full  urns  of  pulsing  gems  to  all : — 
The  blood-warm  gems  of  lunar  wombs, 
Pale  ores,  and  metals  pavonine, 
And  topaz  like  to  leopard's  eyne. 

Their  eyes  lit  with  alien  day, 
Were  filled  of  alien  worlds;  their  feet 
With  stars  and  fulgors  paved  the  street, 
And  silver  dust  of  some  bright  way 
Fell  from  their  garments,  with  perfumes 
More  strange  than  if  vertumnal  gales 
Had  blown  from  Saturn's  molied  vales. 

What  embassy  were  they,  from  suns 
Of  Algebar  or  Capricorn — 
From  planets  of  remoter  morn 
Not  named  in  eidouranions — 
Or  haply  come,  immediate, 
From  out  a  four-dimensioned  world 
WTithin  the  occlusive  ether  furled? 

They  strode  upon  the  swooning  pave, 

They  towered  by  the  trembling  spires, 

Tall  as  apocalyptic  fires 

Above  the  peoples  of  the  grave ; 

But,  sightless  and  inveterate, 

To  Mammon  vowed,  the  throng  went  by 

Encharneled  'neath  an  iron  sky. 

Yea,  blinder  than  the  steel  and  stone, 
Men  took  not  from  their  proffered  store 
One  gift  of  all  the  gifts  they  bore, 
But  sued  for  gold  to  gods  foreknown. 
I,  too,  bemused,  inebriate, 
Amort  with  splendour,  could  not  stand 
And  see  them  pass,  with  empty  hand. 

CLARK  ASHTON  SMITH 

*      *      * 

THE  AWAKENING 

1  LEANED  a  ladder  on  a  cloud, 
Then  mounted  climbing  high. 
To  lift  my  face  in  rainbow  mists, 
That  floated,  swirling  by. 

The  man   who  lives  up  in  the  moon, 

Was  much  amused,  I  think, 
Although  he  never  said  a  word, 

I'm  sure  I  saw  him  wink. 

I  touched  the  awning  of  the  sky, 

In  palest  azure  dipped, 
Then  as  I  reached  to  grasp  a  star, 

Alas!  the  ladder  tipped. 

Alberta  Wing  Colwell. 


VACHEL  LINDSAY 

IN  THE  garden  groves  of  poetry 
Grow  many  lovely  trees, 
But  hark  ye:  there  I  know  a  tree 
That  never  even  sees 
The  cultured  horde  that  closely  clings 
Within  the  garden  wall, 
Nor  does  he  care  how  far  he  flings 
His  tipsy  head  at  all. 

The  scarecrow  of  the  cedars, 
Of  wild,  untrammeled  meters, 
The  Cedrus  Deodara 
In  the  garden  groves  of  song. 

His  crazy,  crooked  arms  spurt  out 

Prom  torn  and  tattered  sleeves; 

He  loves  the  biting  winds  that  shout 

From  heaven's  very  eves; 

His  carefree,  tossing  head  I  vow 

Is  laughing  at  the  stars, 

And  when  a  million  years  from  now 

The  Potter  claims  his  jars, 

When    he  groves  of  song  are  but  a  ghost, 

A  phantom,  bleak  and  dread, 

I'll  hazard  censure  now  to  boast 

This  tree  will  not  be  dead. 

He'll  climb  until  he  takes  his  place 
Beside  his  "Bo,"  the  moon, 
Then  shake  his  fingers  in  his  face 
And  shout,  "Hello,  you  loon!" 
He'll  point  those  lazy  fingers,  still 
Spring-green  at  the  knuckles, 
Down  at  the  s'erile  world,  and  fill 
The  universe  with  chuckles. 

The  scarecrow  of  the  cedars, 
Of  wild,  untrammeled  meters, 
The  Cedrus  Deodara 
In  the  garden  groves  of  song. 

Antoinette  Larsen. 

*  *       * 

TRANQUILITY 

1HAVE   flitted   over   the   earth's   broad 
breast 

Like  some  spirit  on  the  trail  of  a  star; 
I've   seen   the   sun   rise   over   east-bound 

spar, 

And  watched  its  glow  fade  while  I  header! 
West. 

Once  I  dreamed  of  shores  by  soft  winds 

caressed, 

And  heard  the  murmuring  music  afar 
Of  waves  that  danced  along  a  golden  bar; 
And  on  that  strand  I  longed  to  end  my 
quest: 

Now  all  is  changed ;   I  search  and  yearn 

no  more. 

My  spirit  rests  at  ease;  my  sky  is  clear; 
The  star  that  led  my  wandering  has  set; 
No  longer  do  I  seek  some  far-off  shorn  — 
A  Paradise  is  still  my  dream — but  here 
In  California  all  my  dreams  are  met! 

Anne  de  Lartigue  Kennedy. 

*  *       # 

PERHAPS 

PERHAPS   it   was   the   red   leaves   fall- 
ing down, 
Leaving  their  tree,    nor  thinking  of  the 

cost; 

Quick  to  desert  at  first  cold  touch  of  frost. 
Perhaps  it  was  your  vacant  pensive  frown, 
At  hearing  words  of  love  from  me,  your 

clown. 
Perhaps  like  spume  of  winter  sea  wind 

tossed ; 
We  climbed  too  high,  and   in  the  storm 

were  lost. 


Skies  crimsoned,  darkened,  shadows  soft 

fell  down. 
Then    clearer    shades    that    bring    forth 

dreams  by  night 
A  million  stars,  like  glow-worms  crawled 

above. 
Then  all  too  soon  came  dawn,  and  with  it 

light 

And  reason  quenched  illusive  fires  of  love 
Night  time  is  folly,  bitterly  I  say 
Dreams  are  unwoven,  when  seen  by  light 

of  day. 

Jack  Wooster. 


PRAIRIE  HUSBAND 

T   AM   concerned   about   the   one   whose 

farm 
Comes  up  to  mine  and  meets  my  willow 

row — 
1  heard  him  mumble  as   he  stacked   my 

grain 
And  tossed    (he  yellow  rye-sheaves  to 

and  fro; 
His  eyes  were  burning  in  his  grey-thatched 

head 
And  I  could  see  his  bloodless  lips  shape 

sound — 

Yes,  I  am  certain  this  is  what  he  said 
In  whispers  like  the  panting  of  a  hound: 

"Now    I've    got    the   acres— I    must   seed 

them  down, 
With   her    not   satisfied,   living   far   from 

town!" 

Once,  when  we  sowed  our  oa's  on  neigh- 
bor hills, 
His  mate  came  fieldward  with  a  water 

pail; 

I  saw  him  meet  her  at  the  pasture  bars 
And  lean  with  shoulders  hunched  above 

the  rail — • 
I  heard  them  talking  and  her  voice  was 

loud. 
He   made  mad  gestures  as  she  turned 

to  go; 

Broad  meadows  used  to  make  him  strange- 
ly proud 

But    just    today    I    heard    him    mutter 
low: 

"I'll  have   an  auction   and  sell  off  every 

hoof- 
No  man  can  stand  a  hell,  underneath  his 

roof!" 

Jay  G.  Sigmund. 


EMANCIPATION 

FOR  you  I  shall  not  sacrifice  desire; 
Untroubled  is  my  mind  at  thought  of 
love: 
The   plastic   clay  grows   firm    within   the 

fire, 

And  stronger  is  the  eagle  than  the  dove! 
To  you  I  shall  not  deign  to  compromise; 
Our  souls  may  bend  and  touch,  but  faith- 
fully 
To   gods  more  fair  than  you   I   turn   my 

eyes, 

And  lose  your  image  in  eternity. 
For  you  I  shall  not  wound  the  soil,  despite 
Your  urging  me  to  satisfy  your  pain; 
With  calm  contempt  I  disavow  your  right 
To  take  from  me  a  portion  of  my  Grain — • 
A  meager  Harvest  gathered  all  too  soon: 
Black   Sheaves    untremulous   against  the 
Moon. 

Ralph  Westerman. 
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The  Frona  Wait  Colburn  Prizes 

Given  by  San  Francisco  Branch,  League  of  American  Pen  Women 

$50.00          $30.00          $20.00 

$100.00  in  all  to  be  awarded  the  three  best  stories  concerning  the  cultural  life  of  Northern 
California  from  1870  to  1890.  Further,  the  fourth  story  will  be  given  honorable  mention. 
Stories  must  treat  of  the  founding  of  the  education,  society,  art,  music  and  periodicals  by 
the  sons  and  daughters  who  came  after  the  GOLD  RUSH  DAYS. 

Lire  Again  in  this  Period 

A  period  which  saw  the  erection  of  palatial  country  estates  along  with  beautiful  town 
houses  where  the  wealth  of  the  community  congregated.  It  was  then  that  the  rich  men 
and  women  indulged  in  fads  and  hobbies,  accounting  for  the  different  usages  to  which  the 
big  landed  estates  were  put.  Big  cattle  ranches,  big  orchards,  vineyards,  and  specializing 
in  thoroughbred  stock  or  equally  fine  fruits  and  grains  characterized  the  rural  activities. 
Town  houses  were  filled  with  works  of  art  and  the  occupants  devoted  themselves  to  the 
study  of  music,  art  and  literature  and  were  patrons  of  all  forms  of  education. 

RULES 

35  Manuscripts  Must  be  Submitted 
before  Award  will  be  made 

No  limit  on  treatment,  which  may  be  adventure,  mystery,  romance,  psychoanalysis,  in  the 
form  of  comedy  or  tragedy.  Competitors  must  be  Californians,  either  by  birth  or  adoption 
and  the  story  must  be  of  territory  north  of  the  Tehachapi  Pass.  New  writers  are  especially 
solicited.  All  manuscripts  must  be  sent  to  the  Overland  Monthly  Prize  Contest  Editor, 
356  Pacific  Building,  San  Francisco.  All  manuscripts  must  be  anonymous,  with  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  in  a  separate,  sealed  envelope  bearing  the  title  of  the  story.  Length 
of  story  to  be  6,000  words  but  there  will  be  allowed  a  leeway  of  1,000  words  short  or 
exceeding  6,000. 

Competition  Closes  February  i,  1927 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Story  Contest  Editor.  Ort-rlanil  Monthly. 
356   Pacific   Building,  San   Francisco.   Calif. 
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The  Free  Market 


THE  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of 
Texas,  in  reversing  the  judgment  of 
the  district  court  which  offered  dam- 
ages to  a  prominent  banker  because  two 
newspapers  printed  stories  to  the  effect 
that  he  was  involved  in  a  liquor-running 
conspiracy,  states:  "The  recognized 
right  of  the  'press'  to  publish  a  reason- 
able and  fair  criticism  of  crime  is  a  pub- 
lic service  and  makes  for  order." 

The  "press"  today  is  a  dynamic  fac- 
tor in  moulding  public  sentiment  toward 
positive  action— but  it  is  not  by  any 
means  the  right  of  the  "press '  to  offer 
particular  sentiment.  The  press  has 
no  other  business  than  that  of  offering 
account  of  daily  life  to  the  citizens. 
When  it  begins  to  assume  a  "reasonable 
and  fair  criticism  of  crime"  it  begins  to 
speak  for  the  citizen. 

Far  be  it  from  this  writer  to  suggest 
the  privilege  of  a  citizen  of  the  re- 
public; we  only  desire  to  contradict  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  Texas. 


WE  REGRETFULLY  announce 
Robert  Edwards  will  leave  THE 
QUILL,  that  exquisite  and  unique  mag- 
azine of  Greenwich  Village,  with  the 
June  issue.  Henry  Harrison,  a  younger 
poet  of  national  repute,  will  endeavor  to 
sustain  and  complete  future  issues. 

Robert  Edwards,  in  our  estimation,  is 
one  of  the  greatest  satirists  of  the  coun- 
try. It  is  a  confusion  and  a  shame  that 
THE  QUILL  loses  him. 

Meanwhile,  let  us  offer  respects  and 
compliments  to  Mr.  Harrison.  We  pray 
he  will  sustain,  and  if  it  is  possible,  en- 
large the  delightful  and  satirical  editorial 
policy  of  THE  QUILL. 


A  PROMINENT  New  York  actor 
and  his  wife  last  month  decided  to 
live  in  separate  apartments.  Having  two 
children,  each  took  one.  It  is  their  be- 
lief that  they  will  be  happier,  "that  they 
will  be  more  deeply  in  love  living  apart." 
Life  is  too  short,  and  the  handsome 
male  is  decidedly  mistaken.  It  needs  both 
a  man  and  a  woman  to  complete  a  hu- 
man being.  Certainly  they  will  not  be 
complete  when  separated.  His  Cro  Mag- 
non  predecessor,  with  a  huge-toothed 
baby  and  a  carnivorous  wife,  had  a 
deeper  knowledge  of  marriage. 


DONALD  O'DONALD 

out  this  nation.  When  "The  Big  Pa- 
rade" was  shown  in  London,  critics 
turned  with  a  small  dog  rapidity  and 
branded  the  picture  on  the  grounds  that 
it  portrayed  America's  victory  of  the 
European  war. 

This  writer,  English  by  birth,  wit- 
nessed "The  Big  Parade"  several  weeks 
ago.  At  that  time  his  impression  was, 
besides  one  of  delight,  that  it  portrayed 
the  life  of  an  ordinary  bunch  of  Amer- 
ican doughboys  suffering  the  ordinary 
lot  of  discomfitures  and  limitations  im- 
posed on  them  by  war  conditions  in 
France.  They  might  have  been  French- 
men, Negroes,  Englishmen  or  Germans 
for  all  that  partisanship  mattered. 

Is  it  possible  that  the  British  Empire, 
heretofore  a  nation  of  conservative  in- 
dividualism, suffers  an  attack  of  inferi- 
ority complex? 


THE  Treasure  Chest,  a  magazine  for 
children,  made  its  initial  appearance 
last  month.   Mr.  S.  B.  Dickson  and  Mr. 
J.  B.  Wooster  are  its  editors. 

We  welcome  this  magazine  on  two 
counts.  Firstly,  that  it  sustains  and  cul- 
tures the  mystery  and  subdued  color  that 
lives  with  children  always;  and,  second- 
ly, that  it  features  stories  and  poems  that 
are  not  morbid  with  sugar  and  weakly 
with  pap.  We  feel  that  the  child  of 
today  will  center  a  genuine  delight  in 
The  Treasure  Chest,  and  we  know  that 
to  capture  the  child's  delight  is  to  com- 
plete a  task  deserving  gratitude  of  every 
parent. 

The  editorial  offices,  according  to  the 
first  issue,  are  1402  de  Young  Building, 
San  Francisco,  California. 


I  TAKE  the  liberty  of  quoting  Berthe 
Paterson    Empree's    "Remark"    from 
the  June  Quill: 

Who  sings  a  song,  who  rhymes  a  rhyme, 

Who  carves  a  golden  ring, 
Who  tells  a  tale  or  tells  the  time, 

He  does  a  useless  thing; 

Who  says  that  God  lives  Up  Above, 

Gains  thus  no  good  nor  ill : 
But  he  who  dares  to  love  a  love 

Does  that  more  useless  still. 


pany  publish  the  volume,  with  an  intro- 
duction by  Theodore  Dreiser. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  well  if  I  con- 
tinued partially  Mr.  Dreiser's  remarks. 
They  sum  up,  in  a  complete  manner, 
my  own : 

".  .  .  The  arch  deftness  and  clarity 
of  the  argument  and  its  presentation ! 
The  loveliness  of  the  scenes  and  the 
world  that  it  presents!  Its  architectonic 
as  well  as  lyric  wholesomeness !  It  is 
compact  of  a  noble  and  haunting  sense 
of  beauty.  At  the  same  time,  because  of 
its  modernity  as  to  astronomical  truth, 
as  well  as  its  conception  of  pleasure  and 
pain  as  the  two  realities,  it  rings  richer 
in  thought  than  any  American  dramatic 
poem  with  which  I  am  familiar." 

I  do  not  presume  to  know  the  extent 
of  Mr.  Dreser's  familiarity  with  Amer- 
ican dramatic  poems — but  of  this  much 
I  am  assured:  his  remark  placing  Mr. 
Sterling's  poem,  "Lilith,"  richer  in 
thought  than  any  other  dramatic  poem 
with  which  he  is  familiar,  is  easily  sure. 
"Lilith"  is  not  only  richer  in  thought, 
but  completely  transcends  the  mess  of 
dramatic  piffle  at  this  time  cluttering  the 
American  stage. 


GREAT   BRITAIN   stirs  a  note  of 
protest  and  dislike  with  her  criti- 
cism of  "The  Big  Parade,"  an  American 
motion  picture  recently  shown  through- 


WITH  some  satisfaction  I  read  that 
recent  publication  of  George  Sterl- 
ing's, "Lilith."    The  MacMillan  Com- 


HENRY  MORTON  ROBINSON, 
editor  of  Contemporary  Verse,  ad- 
vises me  he  will  suspend  through  the 
summer  months  because  of  lack  of  sup- 
port. Is  it  possible  that  a  nation  surely 
fighting  for  supremacy  in  art  and  litera- 
ture can  allow  a  journal  of  exquisite 
beauty  and  dominant  literary  excellence 
to  suspend?  I  have  continually  advised 
Mr.  Robinson's  support — what  would 
you:  Capt.  Billy's  Wizz-Bang? 


I  AM  running  off  the  beaten  track.  I 
realize  a  cultured  reader  does  not 
care  greatly,  (nor,  for  that  matter,  un- 
derstand), what  this  is  all  about.  But 
in  it  goes — and  let's  pray  a  handful  of 
good  souls  have  seen  the  cartoons  I  men- 
tion. If  so,  a  handful  of  people  have 
been  amused,  educated  in  a  peculiar 
fashion. 

The  pictures  are  Ahern's  "Our 
Boarding  house"  cartoons,  delivered 
through  the  NEA  Service  to  newspapers 
throughout  the  country.  They  are  so- 
phisticated, satirical,  often  brilliant  and 
always  clever  episodes  that  develop  in 
a  typical  American  boarding  house. 
Major  Hoople,  Mrs.  Hoople  and  a  few 
boarders  comprise  the  family — a  group 
of  people  every  normal  specimen  of  the 
ruling  species  should  know. 
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Rhymes  and  Reactions 

IONACO 


WHAT  a  race  of  ailing  wretches 
\ve  are!    Is  one  in  a  hundred  of 
us   physically   perfect — or   even 
11   absolute  health.     Note  our  crowded 
lospitals  and  sanatoriums.  See  the  hordes 
if    diseased    and    debilitated    folk    that 
lock  to  the  offices  of  our  thousand  phy- 
icians  and  surgeons — to  say  nothing  of 
he  additional   thousand   quacks.  Watch 
he  faces  of  the  folk  on   the  sidewalks, 
n  stores  and  on  street-cars,  and  observe 
low  they  are  seamed  and  haggard  with 
nnumerable    ills  and   cares,   obvious  or 
.bscure.    Recall  the  heroic  labors  of  our 
irandparents,  married  in  the  'teens  and 
'blessed"  with  offspring  that  numbered 
from  six  to  sixteen.    Then  look  at  the 
rabble  of  the  infirm,  sickly,  neurotic  and 
tainted  that  increase  yearly  in  numbers, 
like   enormous  bacteria   in  the   veins  of 
our  cities.    One  may  well  ask  with  the 
leformer:    "Whither   are   we    headed?" 
Is  the  disease,  aptly  so  called,  of  civil- 
i/ation  to  be  its  own  Nemesis,  removing 
the  more  highly  strung  races  from  the 
face  of  the  planet,  or  is  that  civilization 
to  find  the  secret  of  its  ills,   and  with 
that  secret  a  means  of  salvation  ? 

All  through  the  past  the  sages  sought 
what  they  termed  a  panacea,  a  remedy 
for  all  ailments  of  the  flesh.  Modern 
science  has  rejected  the  term  and 
laughed  at  the  idea.  It  may  be  correct 
?t  that;  and  yet,  as  I  contemplate  this 
lecent  invention  of  Gaylord  Wilshire's, 
1  am  not  so  sure  that  man  is  not  at  last 
on  the  right  road,  if  not  to  a  cure-all 
-at  least  to  a  means  of  alleviation  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  ills  to  which  our  ail- 
ing race  is  subjected. 

I  have  no  need  to  speak  of  the  keen 
brilliance  of  Mr.  Wilshire's  mind.  It  is 
enough,  to  indicate  his  quality,  to  say 
that  he  is  in  communication  with  many 
of  the  finest  intellects  of  the  world — is, 
[perhaps,  the  only  American  with  whom 
Bernard  Shaw  keeps  up  a  steady  cor- 
respondence. Even  at  that,  the  concep- 
tion underlying  the  lonaco  is  not  his 
own  discovery:  that  was  the  work  of 
the  great  German  biologist,  Otto  War- 
.mrg,  who  has  demonstrated  the  fact  that 
the  iron  in  our  blood  acts  as  a  carrier 
of  the  oxygen  from  the  blood  to  the  tis- 
sues. Warburg  lectured  on  this  discov- 
ery before  the  Rockefeller  Institute,  and 
it  was  from  his  demonstration  that  Mr. 
Wilshire  conceived  the  plan  of  the 
lonaco. 

Briefly  speaking,  it  is  an  appliance  in 
the  form  of  the  inner  tube  of  a  tire, 
which,  attached  by  a  conducting  wire  to 


By  GEORGE  STERLING 

an  electric  light  socket  and  placed 
around  the  body,  immerses  the  patient 
in  a  field  of  magnetic  flux,  which  mag- 
netism permeates  every  cell  and  drop  of 
blood.  There  is  no  sensation,  unless  one 
of  well-being,  and  no  danger  whatever. 
The  result  is,  apparently,  a  pure  blood- 
stream, which  sets  to  work  immediately 
at  its  natural  function  of  eliminating  old 
diseased  tissue  and  replacing  it  with 
healthy  flesh. 

Simple  enough,  both  in  design  and 
treatment!  The  astonishing  part  is  the 
result,  not  only  in  effectiveness  but 
immediacy.  I  am  almost  afraid  to 
relate  what  I  myself  have  seen  and  been 
told,  by  patients,  of  the  cures  effected. 
Suffice  it  to  state,  most  sincerely,  that 
those  affirmations  of  cured  folk  include 
permanent  relief  from  dozens  of  the 
most  painful  ills  to  which  humanity  is 
subjected.  I  have  seen  a  severe  and 
chronic  neuritis  healed  in  a  week's  treat- 
ment, an  equally  painful  case  of  arthritis, 
in  the  hands  of  a  musician,  cured  in  a 
single  treatment.  I  have  seen,  or  been 
told,  of  white  hairs  turned  again  to  their 
natural  color,  of  the  sudden  and  unde- 
niable cure  of  indigestion,  diabetes, 
goiter,  anemia  (as  one  would  expect), 
varicose  veins,  gall-stones,  asthma — even 
of  cancer! 

All  this  sounds  incredible,  even  fan- 
tastic, when  one  realizes  the  gravity  of 
those  diseases,  the  simplicity  of  the  treat- 
ment, and  the  promptness  of  the  cures. 
I  can  hardly  believe  my  own  eyes  and 
ears;  and  yet,  "the  proof  of  the  pudding 
is"  in  the  eating!"  Here  they  are,  these  re- 
stored ones,  and  they,  at  least,  are  in  no 
doubt  as  to  the  severity  of  their  former 
ailments  and  the  actuality  of  their  cure. 
One  is  fairly  forced  to  believe,  however 
"impossible"  the  whole  scheme  may  seem 
to  one  who  sees  a  world  infested  with 
unscrupulous  quacks  and  their  weird 
"remedies." 

What  is  to  be  the  future  of  the  lon- 
aco? It  is  bewildering  to  speculate  on 
that.  It  has  been  in  operation  but  six 
months,  so  its  clinical  history  is  still  but 
imperfectly  documented.  Even  Mr.  Wil- 
shire has  been  unable  to  draft  the  thou- 
sands of  cures,  some  apparently  mirac- 
ulous, that  have  been  the  result  of  this 
seemingly  simple  appliance.  In  noting 
the  number  of  these  cures  and  their  per- 
manence, I  can  but  have  imaginings, 
however  vague,  of  a  revolution  in  thera- 
peutic methods,  of  a  whole  world  re- 
newed, rejuvenated  and  freed  of  most  of 


its  ailments  by  the  universal  use  of  the  • 
lonaco.  A  splendid  and  alluring  vision! 
I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  its  fruition  is 
fiot  a  matter  of  the  next  decade.  The 
appliance  is  daily,  as  its  use  spreads,  hav- 
ing wider  and  more  astonishing  success 
in  curative  results.  Thus  far,  only  a  few 
of  the  California  cities  have  agencies 
where  treatment  by  or  purchase  of  the 
lonaco  is  possible.  What  will  be  the 
state  of  affairs  when  it  is  in  use  by  the 
millions?  A  new  folk,  a  nation  immune 
to  the  old  diseases,  a  race  that  has  at 
last  attained  physical  perfection?  It 
seems  to  me  that  that  outcome  is  not  far 
from  impossible,  is  even  likely.  One 
cannot  contemplate  these  cures  and  feel 
mentally  impervious  to  such  a  vision. 

Readers  of  this  department  must  par- 
don my  giving  so  much  of  its  space  to 
these  comments  on  Mr.  Wilshire's  dis- 
covery. But  I  should  judge  myself  crim- 
inally lacking  in  my  duty  to  my  friends, 
to  my  city,  to  humanity  in  general  if  I 
failed  to  proclaim  with  all  my  ability 
this  access  to  health,  this  means  of  free- 
dom from  most  of  the  ills  to  which  that 
humanity  is  subjected.  I  will  give  even 
the  address  of  Mr.  Wilshire's  offices.  It 
is  150  Powell  Street,  in  this  city  of 
the  pleasure-mad  and  frequently  ailing. 


WINGS 

IMPATIENT  of  the  tardy  axe  and 
oar, 
Life  clothes  her  tender  flesh  in  toiling 

steel, 
And    like    a    broken    mist    the    years 

reveal 

The   unascended   heights   that   wait   be- 
fore. 
Matter   that   was   the   king  is  king   no 

more, 
And  we,  released  from  that  despotic 

heel, 
Go   up   against   the    sun   on   slanting 

keel, 

As  men  that  crawled  like  ants  like  fal- 
cons soar. 

How  great  those  altitudes  they  do  not 

know 

Who  see  far  upward  their  eternal  smm , 
And  dream  to  join  the  eagles  of  their 

dome. 
O  valiant  hearts,  O  you  that  take 

such  wings 

Above  the  humble  heritage  of  things 
Remember  that  the  earth  at  last  is  home! 

GEORGE  STERLING. 
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GEORGE  STERLING 

THE  East,  meaning  New  York,  is  catch- 
ing  up— aesthetically   speaking— with 
the  West,  and  that  is  San  Francisco. 

This  observation  is  elicited  by  the  ap- 
pearance in  the  book  stores  of  a  charm- 
ing, slim  book. 

The  Introduction  is  an  essay  by  Theo- 
dore Dreiser.  The  book  is  George  Sterl- 
ing's poem-play,  LILITH. 

This  is  a  capital  combination.  Dreiser's 
essay  alone  is  worth  more  than  the  mod- 
est price  of  the  volume.  As  for  LILITH, 
let  Dreiser  tell  you  of  its  splendor: 

"The  deepest  impression  I  take  after 
several  readings  of  this  exalted  lyric 
drama  is  one  of  noble  and  even  ecstatic 
lines  and  thoughts — a  theme  and  form  as 
severe  and  as  beautiful  as  the  draperies 
of  Phidias,  yet  suffused  with  a  sensitive 
and  sensuous  mood  conveying  beauty  and 
passion  as  rich  and  moving  as  light  in 
jewels  or  wine,  and  thoughts  as  flashing 
and  irradiating  as  light  gleaming  through 
crystals  or  rubies."  And  so  on. 

One  thinks  of  the  most  beautiful  things 
of  classic  art  in  connection  with  LILITH, 
because  Sterling's  workmanship  is  of  the 
level  of  Keats  and  of  the  great  masters 
who  were  before  him.  But  this  was  writ- 
ten in  very  recent  years.  Indeed,  the 
critical  eye  can  decry  almost  the  period 
of  the  composition  of  some  of  the  later 
portions  of  LILITH.  Such  a  passage  as 
this  tells  you  that  the  poet  had  the  world 
war  in  his  imagination  when  he  wrote: 
".  .  .  Men  walk  in  darkness  now, 
Part  of  the  hate  and  horror  of  the  world; 
But  clouds  hide  not  forevermore  the  stars, 
Nor  night  the  dawn." 

Sterling  writes  as  beautifully  as  did 
Keats  and  Shelley.  And  like  Shelley,  he 
is  a  rebel  at  heart  and  in  expression.  In 
the  sense  that  rebelliousness  and  the 
frank,  pagan  love  of  the  beautiful  are 
"modern,"  Sterling  is  very  modern  indeed. 
But  this  sort  of  modernism  goes  back 
to  the  days  before  the  industrial  revolu- 
tion. You  find  little  to  suggest  the  smoke 
of  the  factories  ( — for  that,  go  to  Carl 
Sandborg),  the  clamor  of  half-articulate 
alien  tongues  and  so  on,  in  the  writings 
of  George  Sterling.  There  are  no  allu- 
sions in  LILITH — to  Ford's  jitneys,  the 
dollar-watches,  victrolas  and  other  such 
"creations"  (as  the  ad-writers  would  say) 
turned  out  by  the  Eastern  factories  to 
satisfy  the  aesthetic  cat-calls  of  the  vast 
voting  and  sub-voting  population.  From 
this  kind  of  modern  display,  Sterling  runs 
away.  Even  his  passion  for  science  takes 
the  neater  and  more  classical  form  in 
imaginative  delineation.  The  science  of 
the  stars  intrigues  him.  The  subtle  and 
jeweled  play  of  the  stripped  atoms.  The 
adventures  of  the  fliers  in  the  sky.  These 
things  are  all  fringed  with  beauty,  and 
Sterling  is  vividly  conscious  of  them. 

There  is  a  mind  for  you!  A  pure  mind! 
He  is  of  true  aristocratic  lineage  as  an 
artist — a  figure  from  Athens  and  the 
great  days  of  the  renaissance,  having  also 


the  keen  scientific  flair  of  the  latest  day. 
.  .  .  What  a  fine  thing  that  his  LILITH 
— which  was  issued  in  a  limited  edition 
five  years  ago — has  come  out  so  that  it 
can  reach  the  hands  even  of  those  who 
rely  for  pleasure  upon  the  products  of 
the  factory,  even  for  literary  pleasure. 

LILITH.    George  Sterling.    Price  $1.50. 

MacMillan  Company. 

*  *       * 

WHOSE  HAND  WAS  IT? 

ON  THE  jacket  that  comes  with  THE 
HAUNTING  HAND  is  displayed  the 
following:  "In  the  midst  of  gay  philan- 
dering .  .  .  comes  the  grisly  hand  of 
sinister  crime  .  .  ."  Grisly  hand  indeed! 
In  popular  parlance  the  answer  is  "I'll 
say  so!" 

Whether  or  not  anything  else  may  be 
said  for  the  story,  at  least  it  possesses 
the  virtue  of  getting  under  way  with  a 
bang,  when  the  mysterious  hand  appears 
reaching  out  from  under  Margot  An- 
struther's  bed.  From  whence  it  comes, 
whose  it  is,  and  why  it  shows  itself  are 
the  questions  resolving  themselves  into 
the  elements  of  a  first-rate  detective 
yarn;  and  just  here  is  a  bit  of  really 
good  work — at  once  intriguing  and  per- 
plexing. Lo,  the  stage  is  set!  But  the 
elemental  degree  is  just  about  as  far  as 
the  author  gets.  Mr.  Roberts  succeeds 
admirably  in  arousing  the  interest,  but — 
and  herein  lies  the  test  by  which  the 
teller  of  mystery  stories  falls  or  stands 
— he  fails  to  sustain  it.  Judging  from 
the  manner  in  which  THE  HAUNTING 
HAND  comes  before  the  public,  it  would 
seem  that  haste,  hurry  and  quantity 
production  were  more  important  con- 
siderations than  even  common  care  in 
the  matter  of  diction. 

Considering  that  Mr.  Roberts  has  reared 
such  a  carefully  fabricated  structure  em- 
bodying, as  it  undoubtedly  does,  the 
essentials  of  a  splendid  mystery  story,  it 
seems  unfortunate  that  the  supporting 
details  have  been  so  shabbily  treated. — 
Tom  White. 

THE  HAUNTING  HAND.    W.  Adolphe 

Roberts.    The  Macaulay  Company.    |2. 

*  *       * 

A  CAMBRIC   CLEW 

THROUGH  the  medium  of  THE  LIT- 
TLE WHITE  HAG,  Francis  Seeding 
undertakes  to  tell  us  something  about 
the  traffic  in  narcotics.  The  title  is  taken 
from  the  babblings  of  a  drug-crazed  vic- 
tim who  subtly  designates  the  stuff  as 
".  .  .  the  little  one  who  whispers  along 
my  veins  and  gives  me  rest." 

Quester  is  an  American  banker  taking 
his  vacation  in  Geneva,  where  he  has 
gone  to  observe  the  workings  of  the 
League  of  Nations  with  respect  to  the 
traffic  in  illicit  drugs.  He  has  barely  ar- 
rived when,  sitting  one  night  in  a  Gene- 
vese  cabaret,  a  dancer  tosses  him  a  bou- 
quet in  which  he  finds  a  tiny  cambric 
handkerchief,  to  which  at  the  time  he 
attaches  no  particular  significance  until 


a  determined  effort  is  made  to  induce  him 
to  part  with  it.  Two  bouquets  were 
tossed,  Quester  having  secured  the  one 
intended  for  one  of  the  members  of  a 
mysterious  "ring."  From  that  point  on, 
the  story  swings  into  action  which  is 
shared  by  a  fellow-American,  Claypole  by 
name,  who  is  making  it  his  business  to  in- 
vestigate the  operations  of  this  ring  in 
its  purchase  and  world-wide  distribution 
of  dope.  Then  follow  in  quick  succession 
threats,  captures,  escapes,  arrests,  wild 
night  rides  by  train  and  automobile, 
glimpses  into  a  "home"  for  incurable 
drug  addicts,  a  scene  or  two  in  an  Ori- 
ental torture-chamber,  and  finally  the 
actual  commission  of  hari-kari. 

THE  LITTLE  WHITE  HAG  is  more  of 
a  thrilling  story  of  adventure  than  it  is 
a  detective  yarn.  The  action  is  well  sus- 
tained and  quite  logical.  The  background 
is  one  which  has  not  been  entirely  over- 
worked, and  for  that  reason,  in  a  story 
of  its  kind,  the  interest  seldom  lags. 
Beeding  has  a  chatty,  narrative  way  with 
him,  to  which  his  first-person  style  lends 
itself  quite  readily. — Tom  White. 

THE  LITTLE  WHITE  HAG.  Francis 
Beeding.  Little,  Brown  &  Company,  $2. 
*  *  * 

ACTION!— PLENTY    OF    IT 

IT  WILL  be  recalled  that  Karel  Capek 
wrote  R.  U.  R. — a  fantastic  melodrama 
dealing  with  robots.  KRAKATIT  is 
much  the  same  sort  of  a  book,  with  its 
super-chemists,  secret  formulas,  and  all 
the  rest  of  it.  But  in  his  latest  book 
Capek  has  developed,  even  for  him,  an 
originality  of  treatment  which  in  com- 
bination with  his  theme  makes  of  KRA- 
KAKIT  something  quite  absorbing.  En- 
gineer Prokop  is  the  discoverer  of  that 
most  powerful  explosive,  from  which  the 
book  takes  its  name,  and  as  the  only 
man  who  knows  the  formula  it  is  to  be 
expected  that  various  European  countries 
are  willing  to  go  to  any  lengths  to  secure 
from  him  the  secret  of  its  manufacture; 
and  they  do,  one  of  the  results  being 
that  he  is  held  virtually  a  prisoner  in 
Balttin  Castle.  Here  he  falls  desper- 
ately in  love  with  the  Princess  and  she 
with  him,  but  this  is  not  his  first  love 
affair  by  any  means.  There  are  several 
of  them  scattered  out  and  sprinkled 
around  indiscriminately  from  beginning 
to  end.  However,  one's  sense  of  propri- 
ety is  not  in  any  way  outraged,  for  the 
reason  that  these  little  affairs  never 
seem  to  conflict,  even  in  the  case  of  the 
little  fllle  de  joie. 

Capek  has  vivified  his  story  with  such 
staccato  brittleness  that  the  reader  is 
caught  up  with  and  held  by  it  from  start 
to  finish.  The  book  fairly  crackles  and 
detonates  with  pent-up  energy.  This,  of 
course,  is  exactly  as  it  should  be.  What 
KRAKATIT  may  lack  in  point  of  struc- 
ture is  amply  compensated  for  in  the 
manner  of  its  telling. — Tom  White. 
KRAKATIT.  Karel  Capek.  The  Mae- 
millan  Company.  $2.50. 
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NEWSPAPER  GAME 

ALBERT  STEVENS  CROCKETT  has 
done  a  most  interesting  work  in  his 
latest  book.  It  is  a  story  of  the  news- 
paper world  and  the  old  New  York  Her- 
ald when  its  ownership  was  that  of 
James  Gordon  Bennett  the  2nd.  Wovan 
in  the  narrative  is  the  unique  history  of 
journalism  and  the  intimate  revelation 
of  the  life  of  the  younger  Bennett.  The 
story  carries  the  ups  and  downs  of  the 
newspaper  man's  life  with  fascinating 
bits  of  international  gossip.  For  the 
newspaper  man  no  book  will  be  more 
interesting;  to  the  thousands  of  readers 
ot'  newspapers  it  will  prove  fascinating 
and  especially  to  those  who  remember  the 
old  New  York  Herald  as  a  medium  of 
news  and  as  an  outstanding  American 
journalistic  achievement. 

WHEN  JAMES  GORDON  BENNETT 
WAS  CALIPH  OP  BAGDAD.  Albert 
Stevens  Crockett.  Punk  &  Wagnalls. 

$2.00. 

*  *       * 

STUART  SHERMAN 

STUART  SHERMAN  of  the  New  York 
Herald  "Books"  gives  us  as  perhaps 
few  could  put  forth,  intimate  glimpses 
of  the  authors  of  today  and  their  rela- 
tion to  movements.  He  sets  forth  limi- 
tations. Limitations  by  beliefs  and  ex- 
plains clearly  the  motivating  power  back 
of  each  pen.  One  is  surprised  at  the 
futility  of  some  of  our  authors  of  today 
who  impress  us  profoundly  with  their 
work.  CRITICAL  WOODCUTS  might  be 
termed  "What  writing  does  to  writers." 
Among  the  subjects  of  which  Mr.  Sher- 
man writes  are:  Sherwood  Anderson. 
Willa  Gather,  Floyd  Dell,  Ellen  Glasgow, 
D.  H.  Lawrence,  Rose  Macauley,  Ana- 
tole  France,  Don  Marquis,  H.  L.  Menc- 
ken, Llewelyn  Powys,  Barrett  Wendell, 
Oscar  Wilde,  Boswell,  Mandeville,  and 
Sterne. 

CRITICAL  WOODCUTS.  Stuart  Sher- 
man. Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  $2.50. 

*  *       * 

HAROLD  VINAL,   PUBLISHER 

COMING  from  Harold  Vinal  it  must  be 
good!  Such  was  the  reaction  when 
Granite  reached  our  desk  and  true,  it 
has  proven  one  of  those  books  which  is 
but  a  symbol  of  life  today.  Thomas 
Quinn,  the  author,  is  of  the  alumni  of 
the  college  of  which  he  writes.  The  story 
is  of  restless  years,  the  years  through 
which  many  of  the  readers  of  GRANITE, 
are  now  passing,  confused  by  life,  caught 
into  the  maelstrom  of  "an  awakened  sex 
consciousness,  Graham  Foster  felt  that 
the  only  escape  was  through  surrender. 
There  was  always  that  fight,  the  morals 
of  an  older  generation  and  the  fast  mov- 
ing desires  of  the  younger  .  .  .  but  he  is 
saved.  Sheila  discovers  the  firm  founda- 
tion of  Foster's  life  and  from  then  on 
his  character  develops.  GRANITE  is  but 
a  cross  section  of  life  today,  lifted  bodily 
1  into  print. 

GRANITE.      Thomas     Quinn.      Harold 

Vinal.    $2.50. 

*  *       * 

FISH 

WILLIAM  BEEBE  gives  us  THE  ARC- 
TURUS  ADVENTURE,  through  his 
publisher  Putnam  and  a  rare  book  it  is. 
It  is  the  story  of  Mr.  Beebe's  leadership 
of  the  expedition  of  the  New  York  Zoo- 
logical Society  to  the  Sargasso  Sea  and 
the  Galapagos  region  in  the  Pacific. 

In   it  are  set  forth   the   adventures  of 
six   months'   voyaging   on   that   scientific 


argosy,  the  Arcturus,  a  vessel  quaintly 
equipped  with  a  bow  "pulpit,"  unique  lat- 
eral booms,  dredges,  nets,  diving  appa- 
ratus; in  short  a  complete  floating  lab- 
oratory for  deep  sea  exploration. 

This   volume   will   bring   romance   and 
excitement  of  exploration  and  scientific 
discovery.    It  is  the  story  of  stalking  the 
elusive   Sargasso  Sea,  of  tide  rips  teem- 
ing with  animal  life,  of  the  erratic  Hum- 
boldt  Current;  of  work  with  diving  helmet 
in  shark  infested  waters ;  of  erupting  vol- 
canoes and  weird  lava  flows,  of  the  treas- 
sure  hunter  of  Cocos;  of  giant  devil  fish, 
sea-lions,  and  ocean  life  from  the  plank- 
ton of  the  surface  to  the  strange,  dark- 
world  creatures  of  the   two-mile  depths. 
THE  ARCTURUS  ADVENTURE.  Wil- 
liam Beebe.    $6.00.    Putnam. 
*       »       * 

TOPPER    FLIRTS    WITH    PHANTOMS 

'"[  ONCE  was  a  lady  as  you  may  divine, 
1       Though  the  fact  it  is  hard  for  to  see. 
Rare    beauty    and    riches    and    romance 
were  mine, 

Before  I  ran  into  a  tree. 
My  husband  he  did  it.    The  devil  would 
drive, 

The   high-flying,  low-lying  soak. 
And  that  is  the  reason  I'm  no  more  alive, 

For  he  ran  me  smack  into  an  oak." 

So  sang  Marion  Kerby.  Sounds  weird, 
doesn't  it? — and  funny.  Well,  it  is  funny, 
this  book  called  TOPPER. 

Lots  of  richly  impossible  things  hap- 
pened to  Topper,  and  they  happened  with 
well-sustained  regularity,  keeping  the 
reader  right  up  on  his  toes  from  first  to 
last  with  an  abundance  of  ludicrous  situ- 
ations. Before  we  open  the  book,  how- 
ever. Thome  Smith  solemnly  warns  us 
that  it's  "an  improbable  adventure," 
thereby  serving  ample  notice  on  all  chuc- 
kle stiflers. 

"Damn  the  leg  of  lamb!"  Upon  this 
explosive  sentiment  hangs  part  of  the 
tale  of  TOPPER.  He's  a  lovable  cuss; 
that  much  we  are  made  to  feel  in  the 
first  three  pages.  The  poor  chap  is  con- 
tinually being  brought  face-to-face  with 
the  family  menu — that  and  his  wife's 
dyspepsia.  But  in  spite  of  all  that,  he 
loves  his  wife,  in  proof  of  which  he  keeps 
reassuring  himself  to  that  effect;  but  he 
is  so  utterly  and  pardonably  weary  of 
suburban  life  that —  Anyway,  he  bought 
a  car;  more  properly  the  car.  Had  he 
bought  just  a  car,  this  delightful  book 
would  never  have  been  published.  The 
car  wasn't  a  new  one,  merely  "one  to 
practice  on,"  he  told  Mrs.  Topper  when 
she  refused  to  be  seen  in  it.  The  car  had 
a  history,  a  sort  of  an  unsavory  past,  and 
had  been  re-newed  following  a  violent 
encounter  with  a  tree,  which  encounter 
had  proved  fatal  to  the  Kerbys.  (It  was 
whispered  that  a  bottle  had  been  found 
in  each  flap.)  The  Kerbys  traveled  in  a 
"set,"  no  members  of  which  concerned 
themselves  with  the  7:32,  civic  pride, 
sewer  bonds  nor  city  zoning.  Topper  and 
his  "crowd"  had  always  sniffed  airily, 
albeit  enviously,  at  the  doings  of  the 
Kerbys  with  much  wagging  of  heads  and 
rocking  on  heel  and  toe. 

At  any  rate,  the  Kerbys  return,  in 
spirit,  to  their  automobile,  much  to  Top- 
per's dismay;  in  fact,  they  drive  it  for 
him.  But  this  is  but  one  of  their  mani- 
festations of  spiritual  playfulness.  With 
such  a  fertile  field  in  which  to  exercise 
his  pen,  the  author  proceeds  to  make  the 
most  of  it.  And  he  succeeds  beautifully 
— Reviewed  by  Tom  White. 

TOPPER.     Thome    Smith.     Robert    M. 
McBride   &   Company.    $2.00. 


COUNT  BRUGA 

THERE  is  nothing  we  can  say  of  Count 
Bruga,  novel  by  Ben  Hecht,  except 
that  those  of  you  who  know  Ben  Hecht 
and  his  previous  work — do  not  miss  it. 
Those  of  you  who  know  him  not,  we  ad- 
vise you  become  acquainted  with  him  be- 
fore reading  Count  Bruga — but  then  one 
may  form  his  own  conclusion  as  to  how 
one  should  take  certain  things.  Ben  Hecht 
says  of  the  novel:  "Count  Bruga  as  a 
novel  is  as  insensitive  as  a  hangman,  as 
vain  as  a  monkey  and  as  absurd  as  Sin- 
bad.  It  recites  what  I  intended  to  be 
the  unreal  and  ironical  history  of  a  pre- 
posterous creature  called  Count  Hippolyt 
Bruga.  You  will  find  it  full  of  murders, 
terse  seductions,  amiable  magicians,  po- 
ets, fair  though  somewhat  idiotic  Ladies 
and  a  Grand  Passion;  all  of  which  have 
been  introduced  into  the  narrative  with 
my  customary  respect  for  the  Noble  Art 
of  Fiction." 

COUNT  BRUGA.    Ben  Hecht.    Boni  & 

Liveright.    $2.50. 

*       *       * 

STATISTICS  do  not  belong  on  a  book 
page,  but  of  considerable  interest  are 
the  figures  compiled  recently  by  an  ardu- 
ous soul  on  the  amount  of  printing  com- 
pleted privately  by  writers  in  this  coun- 
try. Publication,  it  would  seem,  is  a 
definite  mania;  a  mood  that  catches 
the  writer  who  cannot  place  his  material 
with  national  publishers  and  forces  him 
to  print  the  stuff  at  his  own  expense. 

Eighteen  hundred  novels,  sixty-one 
hundred  brochures,  two  thousand,  six 
hundred  and  eighty  pamphlets  and  a  mis- 
cellaneous congregation  of  poetry  books, 
religious  articles  and  technical  papers 
were  sent  tumbling  from  hundreds  of 
presses  last  year.  All  of  this  paid  for  by 
the  authors  at  the  standard  price  set  by 
paper  house  and  bindery  plant.  The  sum 
expended  by  these  ambitious  fellows  is 
roughly  estimated  at  eight  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars. 

We  need  have  little  fear  of  illiteracy 
in  this  country,  we  need  not  cry  too  blat- 
antly for  culture,  nor  takes  up  too  many 
columns  of  the  daily  press  in  lamenting 
original  thought  and  literary  dominance 
when  ten  thousand  writers  have  faith 
enough  in  their  work  to  spend  a  million 
dollars  for  the  desire  to  have  it  read. 


Theodore  Dreiser 
says 

LILITH 

a  new  poem-play  by 

George  Sterling 

is  "the  absolute  of  beauty, 
love  and  desire. .  .The  arch 
deftness  and  clarity  of  the 
argument  and  its  presen- 
tation ! ...  it  rings  richer 
in  thought  than  any  Amer- 
ican dramatic  poem  with 
which  I  am  familiar." 

At  all  bookstores  —  $1.50 

The  Mactnillan  Co. 


360  Mission  Street 


San  Francisco 
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fresh  art  movement  in  San  Fran- 
cisco •with  her  summer  classes  for  chil- 
dren. Inspired  by  the  work  of  Prof. 
Cizek  of  Vienna,  she  works  with  the 
children  to  develop  their  own  creative 
instincts,  using  the  tangible  medium  of 
plastic  clay. 

The  classes  have  been  open  since  June 
20,  and  five  mornings  each  week  the 
children  gather  for  three  hours  of  cre- 
ative expression.  Their  own  symbols  are 
given  consideration  and  each  is  aided  in 
his  own  trend  of  expression,  rather  than 
obliged  to  conform  in  any  way  to  an 
adult  viewpoint.  Of  course,  one  does  not 
expect  results  within  a  week  or  two,  but 
undoubtedly,  with  the  spirit  behind  the 
experiment,  there  will  be  fresh,  inter- 
esting results  by  the  close  of  the  six 

weeks  class  period. 

*       *       * 

RALPH  STACKPOLE  is  hard  at 
work  on  the  Coleman  fountain  to  be 
placed  in  the  plaza  in  front  of  the  State 
Capitol  at  Sacramento  early  this  fall. 
His  sandstone  statue  of  an  early  pioneer 
was  recently  placed  in  the  William  Land 
Park  at  Sacramento  as  a  memorial  • 
erected  by  the  late  George  Swanston  in 
memory  of  his  father,  Charles  Swanston. 


T'HE  impermanence  of  being  shocking 
-*-  is  offset  by  the  excellence  of  "Rain," 

which  played  to  crowded  houses  through- 

out its  run  at  the  Columbia. 

Four  years  ago  people  returned  from 


Concerning 
Things  Artistic 

ALINE  KISTLER 

The  opening  of  the  Cravath  model- 
ing classes  fur  children  draws  the 
keen  interest  of  those  ivho  believe 
in  child  art  as  distinct  fro/n  adult 
'irt. 


New  York  gasping  over  "Vaughan's 
startling  play,  'Rain'."  Evangelically 
nurtured  Westerners  returned  from 
Broadway  with  copies  of  the  play  to  be 
read  in  the  security  of  their  bungalows. 
"Rain"  was  praised.  "Rain"  was  damned. 
Either  way  it  was  remembered. 

The  play  was  presented  to  San  Fran- 
cisco this  June.  Few  were  shocked.  All 
were  impressed. 

Because  "Rain"  is  a  splendidly  wrought 
play — a  play  that  does  not  need  an  aura 
of  sensationalism  to  give  it  popularity. 

*  *       * 

THE  ARROYO,"  a  recent  painting 
by    James    Swinnerton,     has     been 
added  to  the  excellent  collection   of  his 
paintings  at  the  Gump  Galleries. 

*  *       * 

FROM  Philadelphia  comes  word  of 
the  eager  reception  given  the  paint- 
ings of  Douglas  Fraser  of  Vallejo  at  the 
Sesqui-Centennial  Exposition.  This  rec- 
ognition follows  close  on  the  heels  of  his 
successful  exhibit  in  New  York  last  year. 

*  *       * 

QUIZZICAL  curiosity  has  been 
aroused  by  the  announcement  that 
Somerset  Maughan's  "Carolina"  will  be 
produced  at  the  Columbia  Theater,  with 
Margaret  Anglin  and  Blanche  Bates  as 

co-stars. 

*  *       * 

SO  NELSON  POOLE  was,  is,  or  is 
to    be    married.      Even    artists    are 
human. 


THE  two  decorative  wall  panels  de- 
signed and  executed  by  Maynard 
Dixon  for  Barker  Bros.,  in  Los  Angeles, 
reflect  an  interesting  phase  in  the  artist's 
development.  Instinctively  conservative, 
Dixon  is  developing  a  dignified  modern- 
ism that  seems  to  ring  true. 

*  *       * 

THE  charm  and  artistry  that  are  Ra- 
quel  Meller  left  stains  that  are  mauve 
and  flame  on  the  memory  of  the  moneyed 
few  who  attended  her  brief  engagement 
in  San  Francisco. 

*  *•       * 

AMONG  the  romance-wrapped  ob- 
jects in  the  Old  Curiosity  Shop  in 
Tillman  Alley,  there  stands  a  quaint 
secretary  bearing  the  picture  legend  of 
Pembroke  Castle.  Ostensibly  a  writing 
desk,  it  conceals  an  adroit  vanity  with 
jewel  case  and  secretive  compartments 
all  of  which  may  be  removed  to  reveal 
an  inlaid  chess  board  worthy  of  the 
pawns  and  knights  played  by  royal 
hands.  From  its  quaint  drawers  and  in- 
genuously decorated  surface  rises  an 
aroma  recalling  its  days  at  Cawder  Cas- 
tle, where  it  awaited  the  frequent  visits 
of  Queen  Victoria  and  her  King  consort. 

*  *       * 

THE  San  Francisco  Symphony  Or- 
chestra gave  the  first  of  a  series  of 
eight  open-air  concerts  June  13  in  San 
Mateo.  These  concerts  are  to  continue 
over  a  period  of  two  months,  the  last 
ending  August  22. 


Costumes 


1061  Market  Street 


NORMANS'  Inc., 

Costumcrs  to  the  "Pageant  of  Pacific" 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Theatrical  Supplies 


Phone:  Market  1637 
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AGAIN  Henry  Duffy  dares  ...  he 
dares  with  "Love  'Em  and  Leave 
"Em,"  playing  at  the  President.  This  is 
the  first  production  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
yet  it  is  the  play  over  which  Broadway 
went  wild.  Why  should  we  be  "afraid" 
of  the  title?  San  Francisco  isn't,  judg- 
ing from  the  capacity  of  the  President 
houses.  *  *  # 

THERE  is  nothing  so  unusual  in  "Lit- 
tle Miss  Bluebeard,"  except  that  it 
is  a  clever  little  play,  with  a  very  good 
cast,  from  the  humble  pen  of  Avery 
Hopwood,  which  gives  a  pleasant  eve- 
ning's entertainment.  Henry  Duffy  plays 
the  lead  and  Dale  Winter  is  his  sup- 
port. #  *  * 

WE  HAPPENED  to  drop  in  at  THE 
LITTLE  OPERA  COMIQUE 
Theater  on  Powell  Street.  A  rare  treat 
and  something  worth  while,  under  the 
direction  of  Harry  A.  Truax.  This  the- 
ater movement  is  worth  supporting.  In- 
vestigate !  •  *  * 

A  FEW  weeks  hence  the  contraversy 
•^*-  between  the  Chippewa  Indians  and 
the  "white"  fathers  at  Washington  will 
be  settled.  We  shall  again  eat  in  peace 
and  wait  for  the  next  eruption  of  life's 
sea.  Henry  Ford  will  either  be  as  poor 
as  the  Chippewas  or  the  Chippewas  will 
be  as  rich  as  Henry  Ford,  which  all 
means  our  minds  will  be  at  ease.  And 
while  America  is  bubbling  with  this  last 


bit  of  discovery,  old  worn  treaties,  yel- 
low with  age  on  which  the  leader  of 
the  Chippewas  is  demanding  all  islands 
in  Lakes  Michigan,  Superior,  Ontario 
and  St.  Clair,  sixteen  feet  on  the  side  of 
every  creek  in  the  state,  sixty-six  feet  on 
the  side  of  every  river  and  ninety-nine 
feet  around  every  lake  .  .  .  which  will 
take  in  the  Detroit  waterfront,  there 
is  a  deeper  movement  concerning  the 
Indians,  one  which  is  also  historic;  one 
which  few  of  us  are  aware  of.  From 
Eleanor  Everest  Freer  comes  this  mes- 
sage :  A  Language  is  a  nation's  Strength, 
Art  is  a  Nation's  History. 
*  •  * 

JAZZ  AND  OPERA 

As  well  as  I  can  remember,  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago  the  jazz  rhythm,  as  we 
know  it  now  (or,  what  one  has  turned 
legitimate  syncopation  into)  did  not  ex- 
ist, though  the  two-step  had  become  an 
innovation. 

This  proves  this  new  music  to  be  an 
importation,  and  not  indigenous  to  our 
soil.  The  purely  native  music  can  only 
be  that  of  the  American  Indian;  but 
this  folk-lore  and  music  seem  hardly 
rich  enough  on  which  to  base  our  mu- 
sical literature,  even  were  it  desired. 
To  know  folk-lore  and  music  is  part  of 
a  composer's  duty,  but,  we  will  create 
an  imitative  rather  than  a  purely  cre- 
ative music  if  we  do  not,  first,  draw  from 


our  own   resources. 

It  requires  talent  and  technique  to 
create  art,  and  these  two  qualifications 
will  make  American  music,  no  matter 
where,  or  what  we  study.  Since  jazz 
has  annexed  itself  to  the  dance  hall,  win- 
not  let  it  stay  there?  It  is  a  question 
whether  or  not  we  can  make  it  elegant 
by  taking  it  into  the  Symphony  Concert 
or  Opera  House. 

And  as  to  Opera,  why  call  it  a  for- 
eign or  exotic  product?  It  is  nothing 
more  or  less  than  drama  set  to  music, 
but  becomes  a  most  interesting  form  due 
to  the  many  branches  of  art  necessary 
to  perfect  it,  and  when  perfect,  it  is  a 
combination  of  all  the  arts.  No  matter 
what  the  subject  of  the  libretto,  nor 
where  the  composer  be  born ;  once  the 
work  is  up  to  the  standard  repertory,  it 
has  a  right  to  performance  on  any  oper- 
atic stage,  provided  it  be  given  in  the 
language  of  the  audience.  Translated 
opera  has  been  tried  out  and  proved  a 
success  in  all  art-making  countries  of  the 
world,  so  there  is  little  use  of  our  stand 
against  it,  a  stand  which  seems  to  have 
become  a  discussion. 

As  to  American  Opera,  the  field  exists, 
but  will  be  welcomed  more  cordially 
once  our  citizens  learn  to  love  this 
form  of  Art,  through  understanding. 

We,  as  a  nation,  must  have  our  own 
Art.  The  question  as  to  how,  is  the  only 
pertinent  one  at  present. 


^Announcing 
THE 

TREASURE 
CHEST 

for 

CALIFORNIA  BOYS 
AND  GIRLS 

A    Magazine    uf   the   West 

$2.50  per  year 

"We  aim   to  please  our   young   readers.    If  we 

can   please   their   parents,    as   well,   we 

shall  feel  our  task  well  done." 

The  Treasure  Chest 
1402  De  Young  Bldg.  San  Francisco 


^Announcing 

A  ONE  YEAR 
SCHOLARSHIP 

in  ACTING  and  the  entire 
work  of  the  theatre  under  the 
direction  of  John  D.  Barry  and 
Reginald  Travers  with  public 
performances  throughout  the 
year  and  a 

Leading  part 

in  the  spring  production  of  the 
1  Mayers'  Guild 

For  information 

Players  Guild  School 

Rexton  Reed,  Business  Manager 
1846  Gough  Street  San  Francisco 
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A  CHILD'S  GARDEN 


the 
nidt/iizine 

for 
HAPPY  CHILDREN 

and 
CHKKRI-'VL  HOMES 

Entertaining  — 


Instructive  — 


Fairy  Tales 

of  Real  Llfo 
mill  IthymoH 


Kach  month  It  has: 

i,nvi'iy  Pictures 

Plays  to  Act 

Doll  Cut-outs 

lllntory  and  Biography    Puzzlon  and 

A  sample  copy  for  35c 
(»3.00  a  Your) 


A  Child's  Garden  Press 

:ir,t; 


How  To  Buy  An 
Income 

The  best  way  to  provide  an  in- 
come to  insure  you  and  your 
family  against  llic  I'nlure  is  to 
s.i\<-  regularly  and  invest  your 
nintiev  in  safe  Ixuids. 
Straus  liotids  provide  the  ideal 
iiu  cstincnt  for  income  builders. 
Investigate  these  safe  securities. 

Booklet  G-1630 
Write  for  Circular 

S.  W.  STRAUS  &  CO. 

Incorporated 


KM  Mil  ism  i)    ISS..' 


INVESTMENT  BONDS 


STRAUS  BUILDING 

79  Post  St.,  Snn  Francisco 

523  So.  SprinK  St.,  Los  Angeles 

STRAUS  HIIII.DINO 
565  Fifth  Ave.  at  46th  St.,  New  York 

STRAUS  Buit.niNi; 
Michigan  Avr.  at  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 

li  VI.-.AKS  WITHOUT  LOSS  TO  ANY  INVESTOR 

(Cl    lilif.,  liy  S    \V.  StrniiM  .*  Co. 


'I'll"      ll'illi"      of      in. iiu        I.HMOIIM  ulclinv      KtllfK      :m>l 

•I' *      «•  "      hOUtelrj       "l.l.'li  allia,'!:.     ,1  IN!  Inol  l\ " 

<"lli    :ni. I    loiirlxtN   lii-i'illlK"   of  tin   ,|U:ui.l     tin,  i,  .., 

Illlt       "IIIOVI"      llllU"     pll,.,..   •' 


The 

Hollywood  Plaza  Hotel 

An  rxrhmvr  hi>sirlt\,  l:unoiis  for 
ils  cuisine,  where  hospitality,  comfort 
.mil  con  i  toy  .iKimiil.  ami  the  ilrsiic- 
to  excel  in  Service  is  p.i  i  .IIIHMIMI. 

He.uililullv    M|II. iir, 1    ami    luxuriously 
.ippoititeil     one     of     the     truly     great 
hotel-    ot     iln-    (.'n.isi.      I  He     a    hit    of 
olil    Spain,   with    its   p.ilni  sli.i,|,-.l    ^.u 
ileus   .iiij    iich    fin  nishin^s  to   ic-t    von. 

Slrangr  si({h(s,  niii<]iie  the.ilci-. 
liroad  liouli  \  .1 1 ,1-  j;ieet  \ou  .it  evei\ 
iniii  -the  famous  llolh«.io,l  Hn\\l  is 
»nl\  .1  le\v  hlock-  I. •  the  noiili.  anil 
the  l>roail  I'acilic  deaches  just  twenty 
tninnie-  aw.iy.  I'he  most  conyenicntl\ 
loc.itcil  ,>l  all  toi  the  im  i  i.ul  attrac- 
tions. ,|i\ri-ion-  ami  inteiests  that 
sin  i  omul  I. os  Angeles. 

\\'n(e  in  \\iic  u-sei  vations.  You'll 
linil  the  i.itcs  $.'  M)  per  day  nml  up. 
l'\ei\  loom  \vilh  Lath  ami  .hessing 
loom. 

HOLLYWOOD,  CALIFORNIA 
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Contests 


mtb* 


II. 


>•->:    ••Ml  M 


III. 


s*.    Frio*  S3. 


•-     I  |H     |    - 
tfctac   te    a** 
.    -.        ;. 


Ticket 
Shores 


If  you   are   weary    v-f 

tired  ol  drifting.  If  you  want 

to  sail  new  waters,  glimpse  new 

shores 

TAKE  PASSAGE  ON  A 
NEW  SHIP 

Unafraid    of    new   ports    new 

ideas. 

DONT  COME  IN   IF  YOU 

ARE  AFRAID  OF  THE 

WAVES 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
REVIEW 

$1.50  per  year 
MILL   VALLEY 


Palms  and  a  patch 

of  green 


; 


How  unlike  the 
vista  is  the.  < 
Unkm  Square 
the     window*    of    the    Hotel 
Plant. 

Light,  airy  rooms  with  win- 
dows framing  green  gras<  and 
i«fr  pants  make  the  Ptaza 
•stMMtiT  a  hotel  Kw  discrim- 
inating people. 

The    central    location    of    the 
Ptaza  assures  you  the  utmost 
to  theaters,  shops 


and 

foms  to  xx  orrv 


Xo  traffic 
aboot. 


• 


WONT  YOU  COME  AND  SEE  FOR  YOURSELF? 

PLAZA  HOTEL 

Rates  from  $2,00 

Post  Street  at  Stockton  San  Francisco 

W.  Freeman  Burbank, 


IT  HAPPENED  IN  NACOZARl 
(Continued  from  Pap  227) 

to  gently  draw  the  menace  away  from 
the  thieatcned  town. 

Gradually  the  speed  increased  and  the 
train  passed  on  down  the  valley,  its 
rumbling  growing  fainter  and  the  smoke 
of  the  burning  car  streaming  like  a  black 
nag  behind  and  then,  a  **,  black,  bal- 
loon  shaped  cloud  shaft  up  toward  the 
zenith,  an  ear  crashing  boom  shot  hack 
toward  the  village.  Pablo  Tryiillo's 
Bodega  fell  ftat ;  the  roof  of  the  estacion 
ferro  vacoil  sailed  into  the  air  and 
dropped  a  hundred  yards  away.  Great 
Jimifj  was  done  to  many  small  build- 
ings, including  the  total  destruction  of 
sll  glass  windows. 


then  came  the  earth  ouake.  I  ne 
small  hawses  shook  and  rocked  and 
larger  buudmgs  wiajed  perilously. 
NacMari  still  holds  her  breath  as  she 
tells  of  the  hail  of  iron  bolts,  nuts  and 
pieces  of  wood  that  followed. 

Some  fixe  miles  north  of  Nacotari. 
there  is  still  a  big  dtpitj^ion  in  the  val- 
ley floor  which  marks  the  point  whui 
the  dynamite  cars  exploded  and  the 
soul  of  Manuel  Herrera  took  Might  in 
his  chariot  of  lire.  A  tablet  in  Hamio- 
silk>  marks  the  place  of  Manuel's  na- 
tivity: a  statue  in  Naocxari  to  comem- 
orate  his  self  sacrilke.  but  to  his  mem- 
ory is  placed  the  inscription  that  was 
PXTO  another,  "He  saved  others;  him- 
self  be  could  not  save,"  and  Nacoiari 
holds  her  head  high  with  pride. 


DORCHESTER  HOTEL 

N.  E.  Corner  Suttcr  and  Gough  Streets 

A  REFINED  HOME 
Catering  to   permanent   anil   transient    ^  \>th   American   and 

European  plan. 
Cars  1.  -top  in  front  of  door 

<   \\:th  or  without  bath,  aru'    - 

Excellent  Cuisine  Rates  Very  Reasonable 

W.  W.  Madison.  Prop,  Formerly  of  Hotel  Oakland 
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cAlexandria  Wages 

are 
guick  On  The  Trigger' 


Their  watchword  is  smiling  cour- 
tesy.— This  is  but  one  of  the 
features  of  this  great  hotel  where 
thoughtful  and  kindly  service 
combines  with  ideal  comfort  and 
surroundings  to  make  a  stay 
enjoyable. 

RATES 

fer  'Day,  single,  Guropean  flan 

120  rooms  with  running  water 

J2.50  to  ?4.00 

220  rooms  with  bath  -  3.50  to  5.00 
160  rooms  witK  bath  -  6.00  to  8.00 

cD,,uhle,  $4.00  uf 

Also  a  number  of  large  and  beautiful  rooms 
and  suites,  some  in  period  furnishings  with 
grand  piano,  fire  place  and  bath,  $ 10.00  up. 


LARGE  AND  WELL 
EQUIPPED  SAMPLE  ROOMS 

The  center  for  Theatres,  Banks,  and  Shops 
1  'least  •write  for  'Booklet 


C 


gOLF  CLUB~\ 
available  to  all  guests  / 

HAROLD  E.  LATHROP 


HOTEL/ 


ALEXANDRIA 

Los  Angeles 


GOODBYE 
TIGHT     BELTS 

Men  here's  a  new  patent 
device  for  holding  llic 
flaps  of  a  shirt  together 
in  front ;  besides  holding 
your  shirt  and  trousers  correctly  in 
place.  It  is  just  the  thing  for  summer 
when  coats  are  off  and  a  clean,  cool 
and  neatly  fitting  shirt  waist  effect  is 
most  desirable.  Holds  with  a  bull-doer 
grip  which  can't  harm  the  sheerest 
silk.  For  dancers,  grolfcrw  and  neat 
dressers.  Start  right.  Order  today. 

Gold  PI.    4    on  card   $1.00 
Tin-  Stn-on  Co.,  IJept.  K.,  St.  J.miis,  Mo. 


72nd 

CALIFORNIA  STATE  FAIR 
SACRAMENTO 

September  4th  to  llth  inclusive 

Every  product  and  resource  of  California 
wonderfully  represented 

Farm  Machinery  Automobiles    —     Horse  Show 

Harness  and  Running  Races 

n 

High  Class  Entertainment 

n 


R.  A.  Condee 
President 


Chas.  W.  Paine 
Sec'ty-Mgr. 


The  oAmerican  '•Parade 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  PLEASE  NOTE! 

The    second    issue,    dated    April,    contains    the    following    stirring 

features : 

The  Playgirl  of  the   Golden  Gate   (an  article  on   San   Francisco) 
By  THOMAS  GRANT  SPRINGER 

Women  and  Prohibition   (a  trenchant  attack    on  the   Eighteenth 

Amendment) 
By  ETHEL  WATTS  MUMFORD 

My  Friend  the  Jew — an  article 
By    POULTNEY   BIGELOW 

Short  stroies  by  Orrick  Jones  and  others. 
Poems    by    George    Sterling    and    others. 


The  ^American  Parade 

Edited  by  W.  Adolphe  Roberts 
$1.00  a  copy;  $4.00  a  year 

ADDRESS:     166    REMSEN    STREET  BROOKLYN,    NEW    YORK 
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ROBINSON  JEFFERS,  we  feel 
like  only  mentioning  his  name!  He 
is  one  of  the  world's  most  famous  and 
perhaps  one  of  the  best  known  poets  of 
the  day.  Jeffers  is  an  artist  of  words 
which  few  can  touch  with  the  written 
word. 

CHAUNCEY  PRATT  WILLIAMS 
is  a  contributor  to  Overland  which 
our  readers  will  well  remember.  One 
thing,  Mr.  Williams  is  a  Westerner  at 
heart  although  he  does  reside  in  the 
STATE  of  New  York. 

MRS.  CLAUDE  HAMILTON 
MITCHELL  is  a  new  writer 
for  Overland,  although  she  is  not  new 
in  the  writing  profession.  Mrs.  Mitchell 
is  well  known  for  her  authority  on 
women's  organizations  and  Overland 
feels  her  contributions  a  great  asset  to 
our  readers. 

SB.  DIXON  is  an  editor.  He  is  not 
•  so  old.  He  has  a  future.  He  has  a 
new  magazine   and  he  has  a  surprising 
faith   in   California  youth.    He  is  editor 
of  the  Treasure  Chest. 

TOM  WHITE  is  another  who  needs 
no  introduction.  He  is  a  well  known 
newspaper  feature  writer.  However,  we 
feel  it  necessary  to  note  the  artist  who 
illustrated  his  article  is  a  girl  of  but 
fifteen  years.  Again  California  Youth 
and  its  surprising  achievements. 
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OON-WHITE  dunes  and  the  water  like  violets 

The  days  of  sun  or  like  a  dove's  breast  the  dark  ones:  each  year  one  bather 

Dies  in  the  violet  beauty  of  the  water. 

Keeps  the  bay  young.     How  did  you  fast  when  men  were  few  and  not  playful? 

No  pits  nor  whirlpools  in  the  violet  water; 

The  tides  are  clear  as  breathing,  the  tall  waves  honest,  the  sun  in  their  hollows; 

No  hidden  currents  nor  secret  suctions: 

Every  summer  one  bather:  no  secret  currents  but  a  secret  desire. 

I  have  seen  a  mother  with  the  yellow-gray  hair 

Crossing  in  strings  the  convulsed  face  from  the  violet  water  go  babbling 

Up  the  white  dune;  I  have  seen  a  young  wrife 

Scream  on  the  beach,  writhing  among  the  bystanders,  they  held  her  with  their  hands. 

It  takes  the  gain  and  its  face  not  changes; 

It  is  fed;  it  is  greater  than  man  and  much  more  beautiful:  we  that  eat  beeves 

Accuse  fair  beauty  if  indeed  it  is  fed 

With  the  thin  infusion  of  one  young  life  in  the  water,  each  weary  summer? 

How  did  you  fast,  you  water  like  violets, 

When  men  were  few  and  not  playful,  brown  fishers  of  the  ebb,  not  one  in  ten  years] 

How  shall  you  feast  in  the  thronged  years  coming, 

The  exuberance  of  women  makes  you  so  many  playfellows,  you  choose  among  thousands 

— ROBINSON  JEFFERS, 
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WHEN   recognition  comes  in  any 
art  it  comes   not  with  the  slow 
advance  of  years,  it  comes  mirac- 
ulously.    Someone    makes    a    discovery! 
The  artist  and  his  work  are  at  once  in 
every   newspaper,   art-journal    and   club 
devoted  to  the  advancement  of  art,  yet 
all  the  publicity  in  the  world  will  not 
make  the  artist.    It  may  sustain  him  and 
his  work  for  a  time.    It  may  even  create 
a  commercial  value  for  his  work  for  a 
time,  but  if  he  has  foundation  whereby 
one  who  reads  or  is  told  or  sees  is  com- 
pelled  to  say,   "He   lias  something;   his 
work  has  power;  he  is  worthwhile,"  he 
will  not  only  be  discovered,  but  he  will 
be  compared,  lauded,  criticized  and  final- 
ly,   if    he    is    not   carried    away   by   the 
obsession  of  commercialism,  if  he  never 
quite  creates  his  masterpiece  (to  his  own 
satisfaction)    yet    ever   strives    for   that 
end,  his  work  will  become  a  fixed  thing. 
Such  a  one  is  Sarkis  Beulan.  Modestly 
at  work  in  his  studio  in  Oakland,  young 
Beulan  is  creating  a  future  for  himself 
not  only  as  an  artist  of  beauty,  but  as 
an  illustrator  of  magazines  and  the  cre- 
ator  of    a   new   and    individual    line   of 
portraitures.    For   some   months   he    has 
illustrated    special    features    for    Sunset 
Magazine  and  has  lately  defined  himself 
with   the  progressive   new   magazine  of 
San  Francisco  known  as  The  Treasure 
Chest. 

Beulan  comes  from  a  long  line  of 
artists,  his  father  studied  under  the  emi- 
nent Russian  Joseff,  who  was  appointed 
photographer  in  1891  to  the  Shah  of 
Persia.  Following  extensive  practice, 
photographing  many  characters,  among 
them  being  Pashas,  Bej-s,  Sheiks,  Der- 
vishes, Cossacks,  officials  and  nobility  of 
the  Turkish  and  Russian  regime,  he  won 
distinction  as  leader  among  the  ranks 
of  professionals  of  Europe  by  receiving 
the  Diplome  d'Honneur  of  "Beyond 
Compare"  in  the  Grand  Concours  in 
Paris,  in  the  year  1898. 

Later  in  1907  he  established  studios 
in  Boston  and  Worcester.  It  was  in 
this  environment  young  Beulan  was 
reared.  His  first  training  in  art  came 
from  his  brother  Haig.  At  the  age  of 
seven  Beulan  understood  the  art  of  pho- 
tography and  practiced  with  some  suc- 
cess. At  the  age  of  twelve  he  won  first 


The  In-Betweener 

By  B.  VIRGINIA  LEE 

place   in   a   drawing  competition   as   an 
entry  from  the  Boston  Schools. 

Young  Beulan  assisted  his  father  in 
photography  until  he  discovered  the 
mechanical  efficiency  of  the  camera  was 
inadequate  to  register  his  moods  and  con- 
ceptions. Beyond  the  place  where  pho- 
tography stopped  was  his  ambition  at 
that  time.  If  he  could  produce  compo- 
sitions registering  lines  of  a  photograph 
with  the  depth  of  feeling  behind  he  felt 
he  would  have  accomplished  much.  For 
sometime  he  was  at  a  loss  which  medium 
to  follow.  Finally  he  selected  pen  and 
ink.  His  first  published  work  was  in 
Overland  Monthly  for  May,  1924,  as  a 
frontispiece. 

HPHE  fineness  of  Beulan's  work  places 
-••  him  with  Franklin  Booth,  while  the 


solidity  and  imagination  gives  him  a 
close  connection  with  Gustave  Dore. 
This  similarity  will  be  seen  in  the  illus- 
stration  of  "The  Fairy  Queen"  on  page 

The  public,  knowing  so  little  which 
may  be  set  up  as  a  standard,  is  apt  to 
place  Beulan  as  an  "In-betweener"  or 
copyist.  He  is  not  an  etcher,  yet  his 
work  resembles  that  of  the  finest.  He  is 
not  a  maker  of  wood-block  prints,  yet 
there  is  that  same  power  back  of  each 
stroke.  He  is  a  pen-and-ink  artist,  whose 
work  is  full  of  strength  and  vitality.  In 
every  line  is  an  expression  of  his  ideas 
and  his  impressions  brought  forth  un- 
mistakably with  a  fine  choice  of  shading 
and  a  passionate  sense  of  rhythm. 

Not  only  are  his  lines  of  supreme 
beauty,  but  are  also  executed  with  an  un- 
rivaled technical  skill.  He  suggests  his 


One    of   the    unique    tilings    Beulan    has    accomplished    is    book-plate    designing. 
There  is  much  to  be  expected  of  him  in  t/iis  line. 
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Courtesy  of  Harr   \Vagm-r   Publishing  Company. 

The  similarity  of  Gustave  Dare  <will  be  seen  in  Beulan's  illustration  of  the  combat  between 
the  Red  Cross  Knight  and  the  dragon  in  Edmund  Spenser's  story,  "The  Fairy  Queen" 


subject  with  depth  and  perception,  rather 
than  presents  it  ...  decidedely  in- 
dividualistic. He  might  be  called  the 
poet-artist.  Much  of  his  work  could  be 
rightfully  titled  "Sonnets  in  Black  and 
White,"  for  they  give  forth  an  entire 
impression,  a  feeling  and  story  until 
there  comes  an  utter  bewilderment  and 
one  becomes  ignorantly  humble  before 
his  creations  .  .  .  superbly  reverent. 

Beulan's  art  grows  upon  you.  Study 
the  composition  of  the  Medico-Dental 
Building.  Every  minute  of  examina- 
tion gives  new  cause  for  astonishment. 
No  hurried  lines;  careful  craftsmanship 
behind  each  figure,  and  each  figure  a 
stone  in  the  Mosaic  construction  of  a 
beautiful  jewel  thought.  . 

Beulan  may  be  criticized  for  his  mas- 


terful technic,  but  it  is  the  technic  of 
an  artist  in  his  particular  medium  of  ex- 
pression, his  theory  of  the  psychology  of 
line  .  .  .  Yet  in  this  very  carefulness, 
this  infinite  capacity  for  painstaking,  lies 
the  full  interpretation  of  his  genius.  It 
is  the  secret  of  his  depth. 

Beulan  does  something  more  than  cre- 
ate beauty  in  his  compositions,  he  gives 
each  subject  the  embellishment  of  a  re- 
ligion. There  is  a  fine  peace  rushes  over 
one  upon  inspection,  an  assurity  of  some 
great  universal  harmony. 

Take,  for  instance,  "Passion."  In 
subject  it  is  the  head  of  a  woman,  a 
beautiful  woman.  In  rhythm  it  gives 
the  soul  music,  a  calm  takes  possession 
of  the  observer,  the  very  emotions  of  this 
woman  are  his;  her  story  and  spiritual 


assurance  are  his  along  with  the  sense 
of  decoration,  which  is  an  integral  part 
of  Beulan's  composition.  Artistic  sug- 
gestion, bringing  forth  the  artist's  strong 
personality,  his  vivid  feeling,  his  clean, 
clear  vision  are  in  each  creation. 

Another  example  of  this  is  that  of  his 
book-plate  design  shown  on  page  243. 
Here  the  artist's  delight  is  one  of  imagi- 
nation, alive  with  suggestion  and  power 
and  mysticism.  He  becomes  instantly  the 
weaver  of  dreams,  exquisite  fantasies, 
an  artist  with  the  soul  of  a  poet.  Un- 
doubtedly the  world  will  sometime  count 
Beulan  as  one  of  their  great  artists  if 
not  a  pioneer  in  a  certain  definite  line 
which  is  yet  to  define  itself  as  a  unit  in 
the  epoch  of  art  history.  He  is  perhaps 
the  first  artist  to  make  pen  and  ink 
sketches  (line  work)  of  portraits  from 
life.  Booth  does  this  for  magazines, 
but  Beulan  is  establishing  a  place  for 
himself  doing  the  same  for  individuals. 
Beulan's  portraits  are  idealistic.  He 
does  not  merely  register  ones  portrait  in 
pen  and  ink  but  goes  beyond  the  point 
where  photography  once  limited  his  ex- 
pression, by  incorporating  a  symbolic 
achievement  in  the  background  to  mag- 
nify the  personality. 

In  his  recent  portrait  of  President 
Coolidge,  he  has  reverently  portrayed 
the  leading  passed  presidents,  Washing- 
ton, Lincoln,  Roosevelt,  Wilson  and 
Harding  in  the  background,  bringing  the 
composition  to  a  climax  with  the  stern 
expression  of  Coolidge.  One  cannot  help 
but  admire  the  grandeur  of  the  Presi- 
dent's position  in  his  composition.  His 
masterful  technic.  which  is  none  but 
a  symphony  of  lines,  is  not  only  his 
medium  for  expression  but  a  delight  for 
the  printer's  art  as  it  is  a  distinct  de- 
parture from  photography. 

His  original  drawing  is  reproduced 
on  hot-pressed  Italian  hand-made  paper 
which  is  .beautifully  bound  with  soft 
sheepskin  of  color  to  suit  the  individual 
taste.  Such  reproductions  have  never 
appeared  in  the  art  world  heretofore  and 
may  some  day  be  as  rare  as  the  Medieval 
books.  Indeed,  one  cannot  feel  justified 
in  presenting  his  work  to  the  public  by 
comparison  with  the  work  of  other 
artists.  His  portrait  work  is  decidedly 
his  own  creation  and  can  only  be  spoken 
of  as  the  work  of  Sarkis  Beulan. 
A  NOTHER  of  his  commercial  enter- 
-^*-  prises  is  that  of  book-plate  design- 
ing. He  may  establish  himself  as  an  in- 
dividualist in  this  branch  if  he  keeps  it 
up.  What  he  has  already  accomplished 
can  be  estimated,  but  only  time  will  tell 
what  the  height  of  his  accomplishment 
will  be,  and  always  will  he  be  remem- 
bered in  California,  in  San  Francisco 
especially,  as  the  In-Betweener,  the  fine- 
ness of  Booth's  life,  the  imagination  and 
solidity  of  Gustave  Dore,  with  the  vital- 
ity of  the  younger  generation. 
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"Passion"  is  not  only  the  head  of  a  beautiful 
woman  under  Beulnn's  fen  it  is  a  musical 
rythm  is/iic/i  gives  a  fine  spiritual  assurance. 

TV7HILE  State  Forester  M.  B.  Pratt 
» *  emphasizes  the  great  need  of  stamp- 
ing out  the  fire  menace  in  the  timber- 
land  comes  the  aid  of  this  artist  in  a 
creation  Hr'p  Prevent  i'ires,  copyrighted 
by  Harr  Wagner  Publishing  Company, 
the  discussion  which  this  work  is  causing 
at  this  time  is  not  due  alone  to  the  time- 
liness of  the  subject  but  due  to  the 
spirit  in  the  drawing,  the  power  of 
suggestion,  which  urges  and  stirs  us  to 
action  by  the  vision  of  freedom,  coolness, 
opportunity  of  enjoyment  in  this  great 
land  from  her  rugged  shore  to  her  high- 
peaked  mountain  tops. 

There  is  something  astounding  in 
Beulan's  preception.  That  which  he 
knows  so  little  of  he  manages  to  put  the 
most  feeling  into.  His  knowledge  of  the 
great  outdoors  has  been  limited  to  his 
work  on  a  ranch  in  Fresno,  California, 
where  trees  grow  only  when  planted 
and  whose  growth  comes  from  continu- 
ous care.  But  is  there  not  something 
deeper  than  practical  knowledge?  Can 
not  a  person  see  further  with  the  inner- 
sight  ?  Beulan  does  and  he  puts  this 
vision  of  the  inner-sight  into  concrete 
form. 

Each  tree  in  this  composition  is  a 
challenge  to  man's  carelessness.  The  de- 
light of  youth  beneath  the  shadow  of 
age  is  a  miraculous  feeling.  The  State 
of  California  should  adopt  this  piece  of 
art  to  beautify  as  well  as  warn  her 
motorists  of  our  Golden  State. 

Beulan  has  but  started  his  career! 
Three  years  ago  he  with  his  mother  and 
father  were  living  on  a  ranch  in  Fresno, 
California.  Art  had  been  the  family's 
medium  of  expression  for  years  upon 
years.  Beulan's  father  had  seen  the 
limitations  placed  upon  artists  who  fol- 
lowed art.  He  had  seen  money  made, 
had  seen  art  made  and  he  determined 
young  Sarkis  should  have  the  comforts  of 
life,  the  material  things  rather  than  the 
expression  of  the  inner-voice. 
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After  coming  to  California,  Beulan's 
father  took  up  his  profession  of  photog- 
raphy while  the  mother  continued  her 
profession  of  dressmaking.  Later  with 
her  savings  she  paid  for  their  home  and 
then  traded  it  for  farm  land.  In  this 
enterprise  they  saw  riches  for  their  son, 
but  Sarkis  was  fundamentally  an  artist 
not  a  farmer.  However  it  took  farm- 
ing to  bring  leisure  for  the  blooming  of 
the  budded  desire. 

While  blasting  hardpan  for  the  spring 
planting,  the  dynamite  exploded  putting 
the  boy's  sight  out  temporarily.  For 
weeks  and  months  he  was  unable  to  see 
and  the  verdict  was  that  he  would  for- 
ever be  blind.  However,  with  a  mother's 
watchful  care,  the  services  of  a  very  able 
physician,  Beulan's  eye-sight  was  re- 
stored and  he  took  up  this  work  of  pen 
and  ink. 

Some  of  his  first  drawings  were  done 
at  the  inspiration  of  music.  For  a  time 
he  studied  and  read  everything  available 
on  art.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  in- 
fluence of  Dore  crept  in.  One  can  readily 
see  what  Bore's  illustrations  of  Dante's 
Inferno  did  to  Beulan's  creative  mind. 
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Beaulan  has  yet  to  establish  his  own 
medium.  What  will  it  be?  Will  he 
create  a  personality  in  his  work?  Some- 
thing which  will  ring  ....  "That  is  a 
Beulan"  as  one  says  "That  is  a  Titian?" 
He  has  created  the  third  dimension  in 
some  of  his  later  work  ....  will  he 
create  a  line  of  work  with  colored  inks, 
made  by  himself,  and  placed  into  com- 
position which  no  human  hand  can  re- 
produce or  will  he  remain  the  artist  he 
is  of  Black  and  White? 

In  no  small  way  will  the  success  of 
Beulan's  work  be  to  his  individuality, 
for  each  is  a  creation  in  and  of  itself, 
not  a  mechanically  made  thing  of  black 
and  white.  He  has  so  far  upset  the  age 
old  idea  of  those  who  follow  art  for  arts 
sake  .  .  .  His  art  is  paying  him.  His 
ideas  expressed  in  their  perfectness  are 
daily  giving  him  his  supply  of  material 
necessities.  He  is  destined  to  great  finan- 
cial success  as  well  as  great  success  in 
his  art  for  arts  sake. 

He  is  youth  and  youth  of  San  Fran- 
cisco is  talented  and  certainly  is  pro- 
ducing and  the  future  is  limitless. 


One  can  see 
astounding  depth 
in  the  classical  in- 
terpretation of  the 
door  of  the  Medic o- 
Dental  Building 


.MEDIC  DENTAL 
BUILDING        >  , 
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THE  following  article  is  not  in- 
tended to  be  a  monograph  on  the 
production  or  distribution  of  that 
fragile  commodity  which  we  nowadays 
almost  instinctively  "handle  with  care." 
In  it  we  do  mean,  however,  to  relate,  as 
far  as  the  historical  evidence  will  war- 
rant, the  story  of  the  life  of  a  hunter, 
trapper  and  Indian  fighter  of  a  century 
ago;  one  Hugh  Glass,  whose  name  some- 
what belied  his  qualities,  for  as  events 
proved,  he  was  anything  but  fragile.  A 
noted  hunter  in  his  time  and  an  experi- 
enced frontiersman,  the  tale  of  his  ad- 
ventures with  beasts  and  Indians  be- 
came current  tradition  among  western 
mountain-men  and  was  told  around 
many  a  camp-fire. 

But  little  is  known  of  the  early  his- 
tory of  Hugh  Glass.  He  was  born  in 
Pennsylvania,  but  just  when  and  where 
are  not  apparent.  He  was  mentioned 
as  "old  Hugh  Glass"  in  1824.  That  he 
had  received  at  least  a  common  school 
education  is  manifest,  as  a  letter  writ- 
ten by  him  in  1823,  which  is  now  (or 
was)  in  the  possession  of  the  South  Da- 
kota Historical  Society,  proves  that  he 
was  capable  of  expressing  himself  in 
writing  with  considerable  facility. 

In  the  spring  of  1822,  General  Wil- 
liam H.  Ashley  of  St.  Louis,  who  was 
at  that  time  a  brigadier-general  in  the 
militia  and  lieutenant-governor  of  the 
State  of  Missouri,  and  Major  Andrew 
Henry,  formerly  of  the  St.  Louis-Mis- 
souri Fur  Company,  formed  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Fur  Company.  On  April '15, 
1822,  an  expedition  of  a  hundred  men, 
commanded  by  Major  Henry,  set  out 
from  St.  Louis  and  ascended  the  Mis- 
souri River  in  two  keelboats  loaded  with 
trapping  outfit  and  merchandise.  About 
forty  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Kan- 
sas River  one  of  the  boats  struck  a  snag 
*  and  sank  immediately  with  some  $10,000 
worth  of  property;  even  the  crew  could 
hardly  be  rescued.  During  August  the 
party  met  with  the  further  serious  loss 
of  some  fifty  horses  at  the  hands  of  the 
Assiniboine  Indians,  which  prevented  it 
from  pushing  on  to  the  falls  of  the  Mis- 
souri, as  had  been  intended ;  so  a  post 
was  established  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yel- 
lowstone river  and  there  the  winter  was 
passed.  The  next  spring  the  party  went 
up  the  Missouri,  but  when  near  the 
Great  Falls  it  was  attacked  by  Blackfeet 
Indians,  with  the  loss  of  four  men,  and 
was  driven  out  of  the  country.  Major 
Henry  and  his  party  therefore  returned 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Yellowstone  some 
time  during  June,  1823. 

Meanwhile  General  Ashley,  at  St. 
Louis,  had  organized  another  expedi- 
tion of  one  hundred  men,  which,  under 
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his  command,  left  St.  Louis  with  two 
keelboats  on  March  10,  1823,  to  ascend 
the  Missouri  and  it  progressed  without 
especially  notable  incident  until  it  ar- 
rived at  the  Aricara  (or  Ree)  villages 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Grand  River 
(Corson  County,  South  Dakota)  on 
May  30,  1823. 

The  Aricaras  had  always  been  fickle 
and  treacherous  in  their  contact  with 
the  whites.  It  never  could  be  success- 
fully predicted  whether  their  attitude 
would  be  friendly  or  hostile.  However, 
General  Ashley  opened  trading  relations 
with  them  in  order  to  obtain  the  horses 
he  needed,  but  in  the  early  morning  of 
June  2,  1823,  after  a  severe  thunder 
storm,  they  attacked  his  party,  killing 
thirteen  and  wounding  ten  or  eleven  of 
them  with  the  loss  of  but  six  or  eight 
of  their  own  warriors. 

IT  IS  here  that  we  gain  our  first  real 
knowledge  of  Hugh  Glass.  He  fought 
in  this  action  and  was  hit  in  the  leg. 
He  assisted  at  the  burial,  near  their 
camp,  of  several  of  his  comrades;  the 
graves  of  whom  were  marked  with  a  log. 
At  the  dying  request  of  one  of  them, 
Joseph  S.  Gardner,  Glass  wrote  the  let- 
ter, to  which  reference  has  already  been 
made,  transmitting  to  Gardner's  par- 
ents the  sad  news  of  their  son's  death. 
The  name  of  Gardner  seems  to  have 
been  a  somewhat  significant  one  in  Hugh 
Glass's  career. 

Immediately  after  the  fight  with  the 
Aricaras,  General  Ashley  sent  an  express 
by  Jedediah  S.  Smith,  who  volunteered 
for  this  dangerous  service,  to  Major 
Henry  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yellowstone. 
The  major,  with  all  but  some  twenty  of 
his  men  who  were  left  at  the  fort,  de- 
scended the  Missouri  and  joined  Gen- 
eral Ashley  near  the  mouth  of  Cheyenne 
River  about  July  2,  1823.  Colonel 
Leavenworth's  campaign  with  the  Sixth 
United  States  Infantry  and  volunteers, 
into  the  details  of  which  there  is  not 
space  to  enter,  followed.  This  tempo- 
rarily humbled,  but  by  no  means  per- 
manently subdued,  the  Aricaras  and  it 
ended  by  the  middle  of  August. 

Upon  the  close  of  the  Leavenworth 
campaign,  Major  Henry  with  another 
party  of  eighty  men  at  once  set  forth 
from  the  burned  villages  of  the  Ari- 
caras, intending  to  carry  out  the  plans 
for  the  season  which  had  been  disrupted 
by  that  tribe.  He  purposed  to  proceed 
to  the  head-waters  of  the  Yellowstone 
River  to  make  a  fall  hunt  for  beaver. 
The  personnel  of  his  party  comprised 
numerous  individuals  who  later  became 
noted  and  of  it.  a  modern  historian.  Pro- 


fessor Dale,  has  written :  "Altogether 
they  formed  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
groups  of  mountain  men  ever  brought 
together."  Hugh  Glass  was  a  member 
of  this  party  and  his  adventure  with  the 
grizzly  bear  was  the  means  of  preserving 
most  of  the  information  which  exists  re- 
lating to  it. 

Major  Henry's  party  traveled  up  the 
Grand  River.  Expeditions  of  this  kind 
usually  obtained  their  subsistence  from 
the  country  through  which  they  passed 
and  to  do  so  it  was  necessary  to  keep 
several  hunters  in  advance  of  the  main 
party  in  search  of  game.  On  the  fifth 
day  out  Hugh  Glass,  being  in  high  re- 
pute as  a  successful  hunter  and  good 
shot,  had  been  detailed  with  one  compan- 
ion for  this  important  duty.  The  country 
was  interspersed  with  brushwood  thick- 
ets, dwarf  plum  trees  and  other  indi- 
genous shrubs.  Toward  evening,  when 
not  far  in  advance  of  the  main  party 
and  when  forcing  his  way  through  a 
thicket,  Glass  came  suddenly  upon  a  fe- 
male grizzly  bear  lying  in  the  sand.  Be- 
fore he  could  set  his  triggers  and  dis- 
charge his  rifle — this  was  in  the  days  of 
flint-lock  muzzle  loaders — or  even  turn 
about  to  retreat,  the  bear  had  seized  him 
by  the  throat  and  had  flung  him  to  the 
ground.  He  now  endeavored  to  escape, 
but  the  bear,  followed  by  her  cubs,  again 
pounced  upon  him,  caught  him  by  the 
shoulder  and  inflicted  dangerous  wounds 
in  his  hands  and  arms.  By  this  time 
Glass'  companion  had  come  up  and  was 
driven  into  the  river  by  one  of  the  cubs, 
which  he,  while  waist  deep  in  the  water, 
succeeded  in  shooting. 

Having  heard  the  hunters'  cries  for 
assistance,  the  main  body  now  arrived 
and  after  several  point-blank  shots,  the 
bear  was  killed  while  standing  over 
Glass'  prostrate  form,  which  she  had 
dreadfully  mangled.  Glass'  condition 
seemed  quite  hopeless,  although  he  still 
lived.  He  could  not  stand  and  suffered 
excruciating  pain,  yet  there  was  no  sur- 
gical aid  available  and  it  was  impossible 
to  move  him.  Delay  might  mean  dis- 
aster to  the  entire  party,  yet  it  was  re- 
pugnant to  all  to  desert  the  sufferer.  The 
predicament  was  finally  met  by  the  offer 
of  a  purse  of  $80,  contributed  by  the 
men,  to  any  two  who  would  stay  with 
Glass  after  the  party  had  continued  on 
its  way. 

Aided  by  this  promised  reward,  Major 
Henry  induced  a  man  named  Fitzgerald 
and  young  James  Bridger,  on  his  first 
trip  to  the  mountains,  to  remain  with 
Glass  until  he  should  either  die  or  re- 
cover sufficiently  to  bear  removal  to  some 
trading  post.  This  detached  duty  was 
extremely  dangerous  for  these  men,  as 
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hostile  Indians  were  likely  to  attack 
them  at  any  time,  but  they  carried  out 
their  agreement  for  five  days,  when,  de- 
spairing of  Glass'  recovery,  yet  seeing 
no  promise  of  his  immediate  death,  they 
abandoned  him  to  his  fate,  considering 
his  demise  ultimately  certain.  They  took 
with  them  his  rifle  and  most  of  his 
equipment,  leaving  him  with  only  a 
small  kettle  and  a  wallet,  on  which  his 
head  rested,  containing  a  razor.  Thus  he 
was  left  practically  without  the  means 
of  procuring  subsistence,  shelter  or  of 
defending  himself  from  enemies  either 
animal  or  human. 

After  deserting  Glass,  Fitzgerald  and 
Bridger  followed  the  trail  of  Major 
Henry's  party,  which  ultimately  located 
for  the  winter  (1823-4)  on  the  Yellow- 
stone River  near  the  mouth  of  the  Big 
Horn  and  they  succeeded  in  overtaking 
it.  They  reported  that  Glass  had  finally 
died  and  that  they  had  buried  him  to 
the  best  of  their  ability.  As  they  also 
produced  his  effects,  their  story  was 
credited  without  question. 

But  the  unexpected  happened  and 
poor  Glass  did  not  die.  Realizing  the 
faithlessness  of  his  companions,  he  felt  a 
determination  to  survive  in  order  to  face 
them  and  demand  a  reckoning.  Near 
where  he  lay  was  a  spring  and  thither  he 
managed  to  draw  himself.  Overhang- 
ing it  were  some  wild  cherries  and  buf- 
falo berries  that  he  could  reach  and  for 
days  he  remained  beside  it,  his  strength 
gradually  returning,  until  he  felt  that  he 
could  attempt  to  leave  his  solitary  biv- 
ouac. He  determined  to  set  out  for  Fort 
Kiowa,  a  trading  post  on  the  Missouri 
River,  situated  on  the  right  (west)  bank 
about  ten  miles  above  where  Chamber- 
lain, South  Dakota,  now  stands,  and 
distant  more  than  one  hundred  miles. 
In  his  weak  and  mangled  condition  he 
certainly  showed  superb  fortitude  in  set- 
ting out  on  a  journey  like  this,  when  he 
could  not  stand  and  hardly  had  strength 
to  crawl  on  his  hands  and  knees,  with 
no  provisions  nor  the  means  of  procuring 
any  and  in  a  dangerous  country  where  he 
was  at  the  mercy  of  even  the  scurviest 
knave  that  might  chance  upon  him.  His 
set  purpose  of  revenge  energized  him, 
however,  and  fortune,  which  is  said  to 
favor  the  brave,  made  no  exception  in 
his  case. 

In  the  course  of  his  slow  and  agoni- 
zing progress  toward  his  destination, 
Glass  happened  one  day  upon  a  spot 
where  a  pack  of  wolves  had  surrounded 
a  buffalo  calf  and  was  worrying  it  to 
death.  He  kept  under  cover  until  the 
calf  was  dead  and  the  wolves  had  de- 
voured the  half  of  it;  then  he  drove 
them  off  and  took  possession  of  the  re- 
mainder. Without  an  axe,  knife  or 
means  of  kindling  a  fire  it  was  difficult 
for  him  to  turn  his  good  fortune  to  ac- 
count, but  hunger  is  not  fastidious  and 


he  presumably  took  council  of  the  wolves 
as  to  the  methods  of  assimilating  what 
he  wanted.  Doubtless  his  razor  was 
helpful.  Taking  with  him  as  much  of 
the  meat  as  he  could  carry  he  proceeded 
on  his  way,  enduring  great  hardships 
and  suffering  excessive  distress  and  he 
finally  reached  Fort  Kiowa  as  he  had 
intended. 

Having  attained  a  safe  refuge  after 
such  an  experience,  it  might  be  supposed 
that  Glass  would  have  desired  to  rest 
until  his  wounds  could  heal ;  but  he  had 
not  been  long  at  the  fort  when  a  trap- 
ping party,  bound  for  the  Yellowstone 
river,  came  up  the  Missouri  in  a  boat. 
This  was  too  good  an  opportunity  to  be 
neglected,  so  he  joined  the  trappers,  leav- 
ing the  fort  and  safety  behind. 

When  the  party  was  approaching  the 
Mandan  villages,  which  were  situated 
some  seven  or  eight  miles  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Knife  river;  Glass,  believ- 
ing that  he  could  save  time  by  going 
overland,  crossed  a  bend  in  the  river  to 
Tilton's  fort,  a  trading  post  in  that  vic- 
inity. Fortune  again  favored  him  for  on 
the  next  day  all  of  his  companions  were 
massacred  by  Aricara  Indians.  These 
ever  treacherous  savages  after  being 
driven,  in  the  Leavenworth  campaign, 
from  their  villagees  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Grand  river,  had  but  recently  moved 
up  the  Missouri  and  established  them- 
selves near  the  Mandans.  Our  party  of 
trappers  was  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
snare  which  was  laid  for  it.  As  Glass 
by  himself  was  nearing  the  fort,  he  ob- 
served two  squaws  whom  he  instantly 
recognized  as  Aricaras.  Thoroughly 
alarmed,  he  tried  to  find  concealment, 
but  too  late ;  for  the  squaws,  having 
also  seen  him,  notified  the  warriors  who 
at  once  pursued  him.  Still  enfeebled  by 
his  wounds  he  made  an  ineffective  at- 
tempt at  flight  and  his  pursuers  were  al- 
most within  gunshot  when  two  mounted 
Mandans  seized  him.  They  took  him  to 
Tilton's  fort,  much  to  his  surprise  and 
joy.  His  unexpected  deliverance  in- 
creased his  faith  that  he  would  yet  be 
able  to  accomplish  his  mission  of  revenge. 

In  the  night  following  the  day  of  his 
rescue  by  the  Mandans,  Glass,  now 
well  equipped,  set  out  to  go  up  the  Mis- 
souri to  find  Major  Henry's  party. 
Traveling  alone  for  thirty-eight  days,  all 
of  the  way  through  a  dangerous  and 
hostile  country,  he  finally  arrived  at 
Major  Henry's  fort  on  the  Yellowstone 
river  at  the  Mouth  of  the  Big  Horn. 
He  was  welcomed  there  as  one  risen  from 
the  dead ;  as  none  had  doubted  the  story 
of  his  demise  as  told  by  his  two  compan- 
ions. Glass  found  the  younger  of  his  two 
faithless  attendants  at  Major  Henry's 
fort.  The  latter  was  petrified  with  as- 
tonishment and  fear  when  he  saw  Glass 
alive,  but  Glass  magnanimously  forgave 
him  and  let  him  go  on  account  of  his 
youth  and  penitence  and  the  now  famous 


Jim  Bridger  lived  on  to  render  great 
service  to  his  country  in  his  day  and  gen- 
eration. However,  Glass  was  chagrined 
to  find  that  his  other  faithless  attendant, 
Fitzgerald,  who  was  older  and  whom  he 
considered  to  be  the  real  culprit,  had 
gone  to  Fort  Atkinson  on  the  Missouri 
river  some  fifteen  miles  above  the  site 
of  the  presnt  city  of  Omaha,  Nebraska. 
Still  cherishing  his  desire  for  revenge, 
he  soon  accepted  an  offer  to  serve  as  mes-  • 
senger  to  carry  a  despatch  to  Fort  At- 
kinson and  accompanied  by  four  men  he 
set  out  from  Major  Henry's  fort  on  the 
twenty-eighth  of  February,  1824.  The 
little  party  traveled  eastward  into  the 
basin  of  the  Powder  river,  thence  south- 
erly to  its  head-waters  and  over  into  the 
North  Platte  valley.  Constructing  some 
skin  boats,  they  floated  down  the  North 
Platte  river  until  they  were  out  of  the 
foothills.  Then,  greatly  to  their  dismay, 
they  happened  upon  a  part  of  Grey  Eye's 
band  of  Aricaras;  Grey  Eye  having  been 
the  chief  who  had  been  killed  the  previ- 
ous summer  by  Colonel  Leavenworth's 
artillery.  The  present  chief  of  the  band 
was  named  Elk  Tongue.  The  Aricaras 
came  down  the  river  and  by  much  show 
of  friendship  induced  our  travelers  to 
believe  in  their  sincerity;  for  it  seems 
that  Glass  at  one  time  had  passed  a 
whole  winter  with  the  chief.  When  Elk 
Tongue  debarked  from  his  canoe,  he 
embraced  Glass  as  a  brother  and  the 
whites  were  thrown  off  their  guard  and 
accepted  an  invitation  to  enter  the  chief's 
lodge.  While  smoking  the  peace  pipe 
with  him  they  heard  a  child  scream  and 
Glass  saw  some  squaws  taking  away 
their  effects.  He  well  knew  what  this 
meant  and  after  warning  his  companions 
they  all  sprang  up  and  fled  precipi- 
tately, but  two  of  them  were  caught  and 
killed ;  one  within  a  few  yards  of  Glass 
who  had  hidden  behind  a  point  of  rocks. 
Glass,  thoroughly  understanding  the 
methods  of  the  Indians,  was  able  to 
baffle  them  in  their  search  for  him  until 
they  finally  abandoned  it  entirely ;  but 
he  had  again  lost  all  his  outfit  except  a 
knife  and  his  flint  and  steel.  Thus 
equipped  he  set  out  northeasterly  to  again 
find  Fort  Kiowa. 

At  that  season  the  buffalo  calves  were 
very  young  and  as  buffalo  were  numerous 
in  that  region  Glass  was  easily  able  to 
obtain  such  meat  as  he  needed  and  his 
flint  and  steel  enabled  him  to  light  a  fire. 
He  reached  Fort  Kiowa  in  fifteen  days 
and  left,  as  soon  as  an  opportunity  of- 
fered, for  Fort  Atkinson  where  he  ar- 
rived in  June,  1824.  There  he  at  last 
found  Fitzgerald,  who  had  enlisted  in 
the  army.  With  Fitzgerald  under  the 
protection  of  the  army  authorities,  Gla^- 
deemed  it  expedient  not  to  resort  to  ex- 
treme measures.  The  post  commander 
provided  him  with  a  new  equipment 
which  somewhat  appeased  his  wrath  and 
(Continued  on  Page  259) 
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A  Patchquilt  of  Bibliophilia 


I  REMEMBER  when  the  old,  estab- 
lished Bank  was  dark  and  heavy 
with  dust.  The  counters  and  desks 
were  stained  and  worm-eaten ;  the  walls 
yellow  with  years,  and  heavy  with 
webs.  My  friend,  the  Banker,  could  not 
afford  to  let  his  patron  know  that  busi- 
ness was  good  ;  the  Bank  thriving.  Mod- 
ern equipment  would  have  suggested  ex- 
travagance. 

I  remember  when  the  old,  brawny 
book-shop  smelled  of  mould  and  age. 
The  books  were  stacked  in  careful  dis- 
order; the  dusty  counters  groaned  be- 
neath the  weight  of  philosophy  and  meta- 
physics and  fiction.  The  murky  windows 
admitted  but  a  suggestion  of  the  day, 
without.  Dark  corners  and  recesses  of- 
fered hope  of  buried  treasure.  Patrons 
entered,  figuratively,  with  their  hat  in 
hand,  and  spoke  in  low  voices.  They 
would  not  disturb  the  personality  that 
was  the  Book-Shop. 

Some  fifteen  years  ago  I  sat  in  the 
back  room  of  the  little  book-shop  around 
the  corner;  my  feet  upon  the  cold  iron 
stove ;  my  pipe  pouring  forth  blasts  of 
blue.  The  fogs  of  a  San  Francisco  July 
drifted  past  the  window.  Through  the 
opaque  grey  glimmered  the  light  of 
Temple  Bar.  Opposite  me  sat  the  old 
man,  dreaming.  He,  by  force  of  habit, 
stretched  his  hands  toward  the  cold 
stove,  and  rubbed  the  palms  together. 

"Tell  me,  Mr.  Newbegin,"  I  said. 
"Where  do  you  store  the  vast  knowl- 
edge that  you  have  taken  from  the  books 
you  have  read  ?" 

The  old  man  laughed.  He  shook  his 
head. 

"I  am  like  the  bartender  who  never 
touches  a  drink.  I  have  read,  and  re- 
read, time  without  number,  just  two 
books.  The  Bible,  and  Bobbie  Burns. 
That  is  all  I  have  room  for." 

He  laughed  again. 

"On  the  other  hand,"  he  continued, 
"consider  Blake.  Jim  has  read  every- 
thing. The  Bible!  And  Bobbie  Burns! 
And  Aristotle!  And  Robert  Chambers!" 

I  considered  Blake. 

"Jim,"  I  asked.  "When  do  you  find 
time  to  read.  When  did  you  cultivate 
a  taste  for  books?" 

Jim  Blake  has  finely  penciled  features. 
He  might  have  posed  for  Holbein.  His 
eyes  are  very  shallow;  rather  veiled. 
One  senses  great  depth  behind  the  veil. 

"Time,"  he  grunted.  "Time  gave  me 
my  first  interest  in  literature.  It  was 
in  Arizona.  I  was  cow-punching.  I  had 
slung  hash  before  that.  But  I  had  come 
up  in  the  world.  I  rode  the  range." 

"Yes!  I  understand.  Great  open 
spaces  and  the  like  of  that  .  .  ." 

"Don't  interrupt!   One  day  a  puncher 


By  S.  B.  DICKSOX 

told  me  that  the  Congressional  Travel- 
ing Library  was  due  the  following  day 
in  a  town  a  hundred  miles  across  the 
range.  He  said  the  winter  would  be 
long;  1  had  better  lay  in  a  supply  of 
reading  for  the  long  nights. 

"I  rode  all  night  and  all  day.  When 
I  arrived  at  the  postoffice,  where  the 
Library  was  distributed,  I  found  only 
two  books  unclaimed:  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  Wheat  Report  for  the 
State  of  Montana  for  1895.  1  had  never 
read  it.  I  had  never  read  any  books.  I 
took  the  two  big  volumes.  I  kept  them 
for  six  months.  I  read  them,  over  and 
over.  That  gave  me  my  taste  for  litera- 
ture." 

Jim  passed  on  to  me  his  urge  for 
books.  By  direct  process  I  had  acquired 
my  tendency  from  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana. I  determined  to  become  a  Biblio- 
pole. Half  of  the  hours  for  which  I  was 
paid  to  sell  jewelry  I  spent  in  the  back 
room  at  Newbegin's.  One  day  I  kicked 
over  the  traces. 

"Jim,"  I  announced,  "I  am  going  to 
New  York." 

"Great  city,  New  York!"  grunted 
Jim. 

"I  am  going  in  the  book  business." 

"You're  a  fool,"  growled  Jim.  "But 
go  ahead.  You'll  learn." 

The  old  man  gave  me  a  month's  job 
in  the  store,  learning  the  tricks  of  the 
trade.  It  wasn't  really  a  job.  I  did  not 
receive  any  pay.  But  Blake  said  that 
was  more  than  I  was  worth.  I  spent 
the  month  chasing  the  little  Irish  stenog- 
rapher around  the  shop.  I  wonder  what 
has  become  of  Patsy.  What  does  hap- 
pen to  pretty  little  Irish  stenographers 
after  fifteen  years? 

Well,  fortified  with  mighty  letters  of 
recommendation  from  Jim  and  the  old 
man,  I  went  to  New  York. 

They  were  not  glad  to  see  me.  They 
had  never  heard  of  me.  I  visited  them 
all,  leaving  calling  cards.  The  very 
names  of  the  concerns  were  romance. 
Harper!  Scribner!  Dutton !  Macmil- 
lan! — and  Putnam! 

One  day,  after  I  had  tramped  the 
summer  streets  for  a  month,  I  swallowed 
my  pride  and  entered  a  dirty  little, 
basement  shop  on  Wall  Street.  Books, 
filthy  with  the  streets  of  New  York, 
were  piled  in  pyramids  and  mounds  and 
general  disarray.  The  dirt  made  them 
all  look  alike.  There  was  a  dirty,  un- 
shaven man  in  shirt  sleeves.  He  emerged 
from  the  shadows;  I  had  thought  him 
a  stack  of  books. 

"Whatcherwant  ?"  he  roared. 

"A  job,"  I  lamented. 

"Nothing  doing.    Can't  be  bothered." 


That  was  Smith.  The  Smith!  Thi 
Smith  who  toured  the  world  buyinf 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  books  fo 
Pierpont  Morgan.  One  never  knew  ii 
New  York. 

I  never  went  hungry.  That  is,  unti 
after  I  got  my. job.  It  took  two  month 
to  get  it.  Sixty  dollars  a  month  and  thi 
right  to  handle  and  warm  my  sou 
among  the  book  stacks  in  Putnam's. 

Out  of  the  stacks,  and  the  sixty  dol 
lars  a  month  I  wove  my  patchquilt 
Memories  heap  on  memories,  even  a 
the  books  were  stacked.  Which  to  choos 
from?  Books?  Or  book-buyers? 

The  buyers  varied  so  vastly.  Ther 
was  the  little  woman,  all  wrinkled  am 
timid  in  her  black  shawl  and  plain  blaci 
dress.  She  arrived  in  a  rather  dilapi 
dated  Victoria,  with  a  dilapidated  oli 
footman  on  the  box.  She  wanted  som 
books.  One  for  an  elderly  gentleman 
he  liked  biography.  But  something  tha 
did  not  cost  too  much.  One  for  a  youn] 
girl-graduate.  If  possible  it  should  no 
cost  more  than  Two  Dollars.  And 
book  for  her  husband  not  too  expensive 

That  was  Mrs.  J.  Pierpont  Mor 
gan,  Sr. 

On  the  other  hand: 

It  was  Christmas  Eve.  Christma 
Eve  in  New  York  is  lovely.  The  ver 
street  lights  emanate  cheer. 

A  woman  entered,  modish,  elegant 
A  breath  of  Cote  followed  her.  He 
lorgnon  sparkled  like  the  street  lights 

"I  want  two  books,"  she  said,  "fo 
two  little  girls.  They  are  six  and  eigh 
years  old — I  do  not  know  what  the 
like.  1  have  never  met  them." 

I  showed  her  the  Rackham's  Pete 
Pan.  It  was  not  what  she  wished.  No 
The  Golden  Treasury.  No!  She  woul 
take  this  and  that. 

"Shall  I  charge  them?"  I  asked. 

"No,"  she  replied.  "I  will  pay  fo 
them  and  take  them  with  me.  Ho\ 
much  are  they?" 

"They  are  Seven  Hundred  Dollars, 
I  sobbed. 

"This"  was  a'  first  edition  of  th 
Idylls  of  the  King. 

"That"  was  a  second  edition  of  th 
Fitzgerald  Rubaiyat,  gorgeously  bouni 
in  jewel-set  leather. 

She  handed  me  Seven  Hundred  Dol 
lars,  and  walked  away,  with  my  treas 
ures  under  her  arm. 

"She"  was  Mrs.  X. ,  the  spous 

of  the  prominent  Riverside  Drive  race 
horse  man. 

*        *        * 

One  day  a  very  handsome,  tall,  mus 
tached-gentleman  approached  me.  H 
demanded  a  quantity  of  light  summer 
reading. 
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"How  is  the  new  Well's,"  he  asked 

"Splendid!" 

"I'll  take  it.  What  has  Robert  Cham- 
bers been  doing?" 

"The  usual  sweet,  collar-ads." 

"Put  it  in.  How  about  this  book  of 
Mary  Johnston?" 

"Worth  while!  But  hardly  light 
summer  reading." 

"Never  mind  it.  Has  E.  Philip  Op- 
penheimer  been  doing  anything?" 

"Yes.  More  clever  trash  about  undip- 
lomatic diplomats  who  lose  valuable 
governmental  documents  and  find  beau- 
tiful adventuresses." 

"Fine.      Put    it    in.      Charge    them, 
please. — What? — To  me,   of  course! — 
¥..  Philip  Oppenheimer." 
*       *       * 

The  doors  fly  open.  A  huge  man, 
booted,  and  in  a  huge  sombrero,  blows  in. 

"Sonny,"  he  shouts,  "I  want  to  buy 
a  library." 

"What  do  you  wish  in  it?"  I  ask. 

"Everything;.  Everything!  There's 
nothing  but  shelves  in  it  now." 

"Shall  we  start  with  Shakespeare?" 

"Sure.    Put  him  down." 

"And  Thackeray?" 

"Yep!" 

"Dickens?" 

"Put  him  in." 

"Victor  Hugo?" 

"Sure." 

"Balzac?" 

"Go  ahead." 

"Say,"  I  demand,  "how  many  books 
are  you  going  to  buy?" 

"Well,  sonny,"  he  grins,  "you  see, 
it's  this  way.  I  am  a  minister,  from  out 
Reno  way.  One  of  my  congregation 
wants  a  library.  He's  given  me  Fifty 
Thousand  Dollars  to  buy  it." 

With  rare  judgment  I  turned  my 
patron  over  to  the  store-manager.  We 
sold  the  library.  The  customer  became 
my  friend.  He  came  to  me  one  day. 

"Sonny,"  he  said,  and  grinned  sheep- 
ishly, "I  have  written  something.  Want 
:o  read  it?" 

I  did.  It  was  a  sketchy  picture  of 
Felix  Adler.  It  was  a  gem  in  its  human 
iimplicity. 

"Have  you  more  of  these?"  I  de- 
nanded. 

"Sure,"  he  replied.  "I  have  done  them 
ill." 

He  had!  Henry  Van  Dyke!  Doctor 
Jarkhurst!  Stephen  Wise!  All  the 
irominent  clergy  from  the  man  point-of- 
^iew.  They  were  rich  with  pure  Eng- 
ish  and  a  keen  sense  of  humanity  that 
lad  borrowed  freshness  from  the  West- 
rn  plains. 

"What'Il  I  do  with  them?"  he  asked 
ic. 


Two  months  later  my  friend  came 
to  me. 

"You  still  here?"  I  asked.  "How 
about  your  congregation?" 

He  laughed  a  great  laugh.  The  heat- 
stained  sombrero  tilted  over  his  ear.  He 
hitched  his  big  hands  out  of  his  breech- 
er-pockets  and  gripped  my  shoulders. 

"My  congregation?  Say,  boy,  after 
two  months  as  an  author  in  New  York 
City,  do  you  think  I  can  go  back  to  the 
church?  I  am  an  author,  now,  and  don't 
you  forget  it." 

That  was  Peter  Clarke  Macfarlane! 
*  *  * 

T  WENT,  one  day,  to  a  book  auction. 
The  auctions  were  held  in  an  old  loft 
at  the  corner  of  Fifth  Avenue  and 
Broadway.  Amongst  a  vast  catalogue  to 
be  sold,  I  had  found  listed  two,  large- 
paper  volumes  of  the  reprinted  Autobi- 
ography of  Benvenuto  Cellini.  They 
were  lovely  books.  They  were  listed  in 
"Auction  Prices"  at  about  Three 
Pounds. 

I  bid  Ten  Dollars. 
A  competitor  bid  Eleven. 
I  went  to  Twelve. 
He  to  Thirteen. 
I  to  Fifteen. 
He  to  Seventeen. 

Now,  I  wanted  those  books.  "Auc- 
tion Prices"  didn't  mean  anything.  I 
simply  had  to  have  them.  I  bid  Twen- 
ty-five Dollars.  Remember!  I  was  earn- 
ing Sixty  Dollars  a  month.  It  didn't 
matter.  I  wanted  them.  My  opponent 
also  wanted  them.  He  didn't  look  at 
me.  He  bid  Two  Hundred  Dollars.  I 
retired  gracefully. 

The  following  day  the  mystery  was 
solved.  The  library  had  been  the  prop- 
erty of  a  British  nobleman.  A  clause 
in  his  will  stipulated  that  the  books  be 
sold  at  public  auction.  But,  Hunting- 
ton,  out  in  California,  wanted  them.  He 
bought  the  collection  at  private  sale  for 
a  Half  Million.  Then,  to  conform  with 
the  letter  of  the  will,  he  put  it  up  at 
public  auction,  and  bought  back  from 
himself  at  any  price,  those  books  that 
he  wanted.  There  was  no  income  tax  in 
1911. 


court  and   E.   M.   Hull.    But,   here,  in 
this  rare  old  rind,  more  than  three  hun- 
dred  and   fifty   years  old,  one   did   not 
expect  modesty  and  the  influence  of  the 
lamented  Anthony  Comstock.    I  turned 
to  my  pet  story.     Picture  my  astonish- 
ment  upon   finding   that   the   page   not 
only  was  not  translated  into  another  lan- 
guage; it  was  not  there  at  all.    It  had 
not  been  torn  out ;  it  had  been  left  out. 
I  wonder  how  publishers  and  censors 
satisfy  their  consciences   by  translating 
into    unfamiliar    tongue    those    passages 
that  are  deemed  unhealthy  for  the  nor- 
mal mind.    Do  they  argue:  Now,  this 
bird  is  so  dumb  he  can't  speak  anything 
but  his  mother-tongue.    Therefore  he  is 
too  dumb  to  be  trusted  with  this  choice 
bit  of  salacious  pleasure.    On  the  other 
hand,     if    he    is    conversant    with    the 
tongue  in   which   we  have  clothed   the 
bit,    then    his    is    a   mind    developed   to 
withstand  all  shock.) 

To  return  to  Boccaccio!  A  strange 
paradox  had  been  practiced.  The  front- 
ispiece gave  the  answer.  I  quote  from 
memory : 

THE  DECAMERON 

OF 

BOCCACCIO 
Printed  in  the  Year  of  Our  Lord 

1657 

By  the  Brothers  Z—  — ,  of  Flor- 
ence, Italy,  and  carefully  expurgated  for 
presentation  to 

HIS  GRACE,  THE  POPE 
Which,  if  it  pleases  you,  may  be  re- 
corded on  the  Big  Book,  to  the  credit 
of  the  modest  Pope  of  the  Seventeenth 
Century. 

*       *       * 


I  sent  him  to  the  Saturday  Evening 
W,  and  they  rejected  them.  Then  to 
pllier's  and  Collier  contracted  for  a 
:ries.  They  were  a  sensation. 


Treasures!  Treasures!  A  tired  little 
man  brought  me  a  book  one  day.  It  was 
bound  in  a  heavy,  Florentine  binding. 
It  was  a  Boccaccio  of  1657.  I  gave  him 
Ten  Dollars  for  it.  Later,  I  became 
hungry  and  sold  it  for  Five.  But  that 
is  aside  the  story. 

You  know,  in  all  editions  of  the  Boc- 
caccio, one  page  in  my  pet  story  is  never 
in  the  same  language  as  the  balance  of 
the  book.  The  Italians  print  it  in 
French.  The  French  in  German.  The 
German  in  English,  and  the  English  in 
Italian.  This  was  before  the  day  of 
Michael  Arlen  and  The  Brother  Gon- 


TI|EMORIES!  Memories!  I  stood, 
1TJ-  leaning  against  the  old  book  count- 
er. A  white-haired  woman  stood  there; 
her  manners  were  strange ;  they  aroused 
suspicion.  She  wore  draped  over  her  Pa- 
trician shoulders  a  Paisley  shawl.  The 
shawl,  worn  and  faded,  suggested  a  re- 
finement of  luxury  that  gave  the  lie  to 
her  doddy  and  uninteresting  black  dress. 
I  saw  her  slip  her  arm  along  the  book- 
counter.  Her  fingers  closed,  and  then 
her  hand  slipped  under  the  shawl.  I  fol- 
lowed her  to  the  door. 

"If   you   will    return   that,"    I    whis- 
pered, "nothing  will  be  said." 

She  blushed,  and  handed  me  the  book, 
and  hurried  away. 

It  was  a  small  volume,  simply  called 
Love  Poems." 

The  date  was  1  734.  The  pages  were 
yellow;  the  cover  torn.  The  book  was 
marked  to  sell  for  Seventy-five  Cents. 
I  paid  Seventy-five  Cents  for  it,  and 
took  it  home.  I  read  it.  The  poems  were 
very  sweet;  they  cloyed.  But  certain 
pages  were  glued  together.  I  steamed 
them  apart.  There,  faded  until  almost 
(Continued  on  Page  258) 
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"Haul  Away  on  Your  Weather  Main  Brace" 


IT  WAS  four  bells  in  the  middle  watch 
when  we  first  sighted  her,  and  it  was 
a  long  time  before  we  could  make  out 
anything  more  than  her  starboard  run- 
ning-light— a  dim  emerald  glow.  The 
bright  gems  of  the  tropical  night  were 
all  about  us,  embedded  in  the  purple 
velvet  overhead,  swimming  in  the  rest- 
less, inky  depths  below.  The  utter  still- 
ness was  broken  only  by  the  sound  of 
idle  canvas  as  it  flapped  against  the  masts 
with  each  gentle  heave.  Pretty  soon  we 
heard  five  bells;  then  six,  seven,  eight. 
With  the  coming  of  the  dawn  a  faint 
breeze  sprang  up — barely  a  catspaw; 
and  with  the  approach  of  a  new  day  we 
eagerly  watched  the  dark  form  on  our 
port  beam  take  shape.  A  three-masted 
ship  with  painted  ports,  stately  and  re- 
gal, her  lofty  canvas  now  catching  the 
first  rose  tints  of  dawn — she  had  been 
the  silent,  mysterious  stranger  of  the 
night.  She  was  close  aboard,  not  more 
than  half  a  mile  to  windward,  so  close 
we  heard  the  clack  and  rattle  of  sheaves 
in  the  brace  blocks  as  her  yard  came 
'round.  Above  the  faint  din  of  working 
ship  there  drifted  across  the  water  the 
tuneful  rhythm  of  that  popular  old  deep- 
water  chantey.  "Blow  the  Man  Down." 
We  spoke  each  other  and  chatted  away 
for  an  hour  or  so  by  means  of  the  inter- 
national code  flags.  When  the  breeze 
freshened  we  trimmed  our  yards  and  got 
under  way;  the  British  ship  Alicia,  being 
homeward-bound  from  Rio  to  Liverpool, 
stood  in  the  path  of  the  rising  sun,  while 
the  bark  Lawhill,  outward-bound  from 
New  York  to  Yokohama,  laid  a  south- 
erly course. 

Sixty  days  out  and  we  had  just  spoken 
our  first  ship!  Desolate?  Of  course  it 
was.  Hard  work?  Always,  plenty  of  it. 
Good,  wholesome  food  ?  Wholesome,  to 
be  sure,  but  not  so  awfully  good ;  and 
as  for  pay,  our  best  A.  B.'s  were  get- 
ting eighteen  dollars  a  month.  What 
was  it,  then,  which  kept  the  men  of  the 
wind-jammer  days  coming  back  for  more, 
voyage  after  voyage?  There  are  as  many 
answers  to  that  question  as  there  are  men 
to  answer  it.  But  there  is  this  much 
about  it :  whatever  it  was  that  lured  the 
old-time  sailor  to  his  calling,  it  held  him 
and  claimed  him  to  the  end  of  his  days. 

To  the  seaman,  the  ways  of  the  land 
are  no  more  shrouded  in  mystery  than 
are  the  ways  of  the  sea  to  the  lands- 
man. Their  lives,  from  the  earliest  Car- 
thaginian, Phoenician  and  Roman  navi- 
gators, right  down  to  the  present,  have 
been  as  widely  separated  as  the  poles, 
their  interests  are  totally  different,  their 
outlooks  fail  to  coincide,  their  language, 
even,  is  not  the  same ;  in  short,  each  is 
bewildered  and  quite  lost  in  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  other. 


By  TOM  WHITE 

To  the  landsman  there  is  a  world  of 
mystery  hovering  over  ships  and  ship- 
ping; there  is  something  so  entirely  in- 
comprehensible about  it  all.  But  yet  he 
is  fascinated  by  the  exploits  of  the  his- 
toric old  ship  Constitution  and  her  gal- 
lant crew,  and  is  eager  to  read  adventure 
tales  with  a  marine  setting,  and  the 
more  they  reek  of  salt  and  tarred  hemp 
the  better  he  likes  them.  But  after  all, 
there  is  really  very  little  about  nautical 
affairs  that  cannot  be  traced  to  its 
source;  there  is  a  good  reason  for  it  all, 
even  though  hundreds  of  years  have 
been  required  to  evolve  and  establish  it. 
Almost  anyone  with  an  inquisitive  turn 
of  mind  can  dig  it  out  for  himself.  Some 
of  the  customs  and  instincts  of  the  sea- 
man, more  especially  your  old  blown-in- 
the-glass  shell-backs,  have  accepted  and 
allowed  to  become  fixed  certain  arbi- 
trary words  or  phrases,  any  slightest 
deviation  from  which  immediately  places 
one  irrevocably  beyond  the  pale.  Hon- 
estly, I  hate  to  think  of  the  way  Cap'n 
Rogers  (rest  his  old  soul  and  peace  to 
his  ashes!)  used  to  glare  ba'efully  at 
some  well  meaning  Sunday  visitor  who 
referred  to  his  ship  as  a  boat,  forward 
as  front,  down  below  as  downstairs, 
and  a  few  other  little  phrases  which 
somehow  didn't  fit  in  very  well  with 
his  trim,  able  little  thousand-ton  vessel 
for  a  background. 


from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Mediterranea 
by  passing  completely  around  the  cont: 
nent  of  Africa.  In  the  early  days  of  th 
Roman  Empire  there  was  a  thrivin 
traffic  in  corn,  oil,  wood  and  bullio 
between  Egypt,  Rome  and  Constant 
nople,  and  with  the  interchange  of  con" 
modities,  which  kept  requiring  mor 
vessels  and  larger  ones,  there  was 
parallel  development  in  the  type  an 
size  of  war  vessels. 

The  next  really  big  place  in  marin 
history,  certainly  one  of  the  most  pic 
turesque,  is  that  occupied  by  the  bol 
Norsemen.  Tradition,  backed  by  cei 
tain  evidence,  has  it  that  Leif  Ericso 
was  the  discoverer  of  America,  and  the 
he  landed  on  what  is  now  the  Mass; 
chusetts  coast  in  the  year  1000,  A.  E 
In  the  event  that  tradition  has  misle 
us,  it  is  certain  that  a  number  of  earl 
Scandinavian  adventurers  reached  th 
shores  of  Greenland  nine  or  ten  centuri( 
ago.  What  blind  faith  they  must  hav 
reposed  in  their  navigators!  But  if  th 
truth  were,  somehow,  to  be  disclosed, 
is  quite  likely  we  would  learn  that  thes 
fearless  sailors  of  the  North  seas  ha 
far  greater  confidence  in  the  seaworth 
ness  of  their  vessels  than  in  the  ability  c 
their  captains  to  estimate  the  ship's  pos 
tion  and  lay  a  course. 

In  spite  of  their  warlike  forays  agains 
peaceful  neighbors,  particularly  the  Bri' 
ons,  a  great  deal  may  be  said  in  favc 


The     ship     Red     Jacket     made     a  name  for  herself 


The  sailor  of  today  is  as  much  the 
outgrowth  of  the  mariner  of  a  hundred 
years  ago,  as  the  man  who  trod  the  decks 
of  the  proud  clipper  ships  of  the  early 
Nineteenth  Century  was  the  worthy 
successor  of  the  navigator  of  uncharted 
seas  who  possessed  only  the  cumber- 
some astrolabe  to  aid  in  finding  his  po- 
sition. So  after  all,  sailors  and  ships 
and  shipping  are  but  the  natural  prod- 
uct of  the  centuries. 

Long  before  the  dawn  of  the  Chris- 
tian Era  the  first  navigators  timidly  set 
out  and  sailed  their  tiny  craft  up  and 
down  the  blue  Mediterranean.  In  the 
year  1500,  B.  C.,  roughly,  it  is  thought 
that  the  Phoenicians  sailed  their  ships 


of  the  Vikings  from  the  standpoint  c 
craft  design  and  handling.  Their  vei 
sels  were  only  about  seventy-five  fee 
long,  but  within  the  limits  of  this  scant 
length  there  was  built  a  surprisin 
amount  of  buoyance  and  an  uncanny  abi 
ity  to  weather  the  fierce,  untamed  galf 
for  which  the  North  Atlantic  is  notec 
Parenthetically,  let  it  be  added  that  th 
design  of  these  early  Viking  ships  is  sti 
reflected  in  the  fishing-boats  which  ma 
be  seen  even  today  passing  in  and  on 
of  the  fjords  of  the  Scandinavian  penir 
sula. 

pOLUMBUS  in  his  three  little  co< 
^  kle-shells,  which  his  sailors  cor 
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'hf    old    li'/iiilitiff    barks    zs:ere    well    known 
on  the  Seven  Seas 


idently   expected   to  see   topple  off  the 
dge  of  the  world  almost  any  day,  next 
laims  his  rightful  place  in  maritime  an- 
lals.   Too  much  emphasis  cannot  be  laid 
in   the   excellence   and   accuracy   of   his 
nethods  of  navigation.  The  popular  idea 
till  holds  that  this  man  was  a  glorified 
idventurer,    only    too    glad    to    take    a 
•hance  on  anything,  and  that  his  efforts 
,vere    rewarded    largely   because    of    his 
learlessness;  but  on  the  other  hand,   it 
s  quite   possible   that   his   highly   scien- 
:ific    training,    combined    with    careful, 
painstaking  calculations  had  more  to  do 
,vith  making  his  famous  "landfall"  than 
my  other  of  his  attributes.    Besides  his 
ikill  as  a  mathematician,  Columbus  was 
Jin  experienced  seaman.  This  was  proven 
:ime  after  time  when  his  ship,  the  Santa 
Maria,  outsailed  the  other  two  vessels. 
Us  voyage  to  "India"  marked  the  be- 
;inning  of  practical,  deep-water  naviga- 
ion. 

The  development  of  sail-spread  on  a 
hree-masted  ship  of  today   (if  you  can 
tind  one  anywhere  with  a  stitch  of  can- 
'as  on  her)    is"  the  direct  outgrowth  of 
the    Fifteenth     Century    caravel     type, 
.Vhich  was  the  first  "three-sticker,"  and 
petween  these  two  extremes,  as  ship  de- 
iign  has  been  steadily  improved  through- 
put   the    intervening   centuries,   will    be 
Lund  countless  modifications.   Consider, 
•rst,  the   bowsprit,   of  which  the  early 
Jhips  had  none;  instead,  they  carried  a 
Cnr  foremast  high  up  on  what  might  be 
•ailed  the  forecastle-head.    As  the  cen- 
Atries  rolled  around,  strange  things  hap- 
pened to  this  light  spar.    After  passing 
ilhrough  the  mast  stage  it  definitely  took 
shape  as  a  bowsprit,  pitched  at  a  dizzy 
Angle  of  forty-five  degrees  and  still  car- 
trying  a  square  sail  which  was  called  a 
•liprit-sail.     Latterly    it    carried,    also,    a 
.itay-sail  or  two  and  a  jib.      Finally  it 
aiAmcrged  as  a  bowsprit  serving  not  only 
i»o  carry  most  of  the  fore  stays  but  to 
?*rovide  the  means  by  which  a  big  square- 
•igger  might  carry  all  the  head  sail  she 
teeds. 

|    Soon  after  the  bowsprit  had  arrived, 
C4rom   the   standpoint   of    an   established 


type  of  marine  construction,  a  need  was 
felt  for  a  mast  to  assume  the  position 
formerly  occupied  by  the  comparatively 
short  stick  which  later  developed  into  a 
bowsprit.     So   before    long   shipbuilders 
began  stepping  a  full  sized  mast  up  for- 
ward ;  this  was  known  as  the  foremast. 
At  first,  the  one  large  sail  on  this  mast 
was  cumbersome  and   hard  to  manage, 
especially  in  a  heavy  blow;  and  besides, 
the  big,  full-bellied  fore-sail  made  it  im- 
possible to  do  any  close  sailing.    So  the 
size  of  this  canvas  was  cut  down,  and 
with  the  passing  of  the  years,  one,  two, 
three,    four   and   even   more   sails  were 
added   which  made  for  far  easier  han- 
dling and  at  the  same  time  materially 
increased  the  spread.   At  about  the  same 
time  a  similar  change  took  place  on  the 
main,    or   second,    and    the    mizzen,    or 
third,  masts.   The  prototype  of  the  mod- 
ern ship  carried  a  lateen  sail,   a  three- 
cornered  design  said  to  be  fairly  efficient, 
on  the  mizzenmast.    Gradually  this  was 
displaced  by  the  spanker  as  we  know  it 
today,  the  shape  of  which  is  not  alto- 
gether dissimilar.    With  the  increase  in 
the  size  and  tonnage  of  ships,  the  miz- 
zenmast, too,  began  to  assume  the  same 
general  appearance  as  that  of  the  other 
masts. 

With  the  growth  of  commerce,  there 
was  a  natural  demand  for  larger  ships 
which,  in  turn,  required  a  greater  spread 
of  canvas.  Just  as  soon  as  this  demand 
was  felt  it  was  met  until,  at  the  close  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century,  it  was  a  com- 
mon thing  to  see  two-  and  three-thous- 
and-ton square-riggers.  During  this 
latter  period  hull  construction  changed 
radically,  too,  from  wood  to  iron  and 
from  iron  to  steel. 

During  all  the  years  required  for  this 
development,  the  last  century  undoubt- 
edly produced  some  of  the  most  famous, 
not  to  say  picturesque  types  of  sailing 
craft.  Take  for  instance  the  fast  clipper 
ships  which  carried  the  mails  and  trans- 
atlantic pasengers  and  ran  on  a  well- 


The  marine  monster  of  today— 
a  mechanical  marvel 


defined  schedule.  The  Black  Ball  Liners, 
so  called  because  of  the  big  black  ball 
painted  conspicuously  on  the  fore-topsail, 
was  among  the  earliest  of  the  fleets  in 
the  Atlantic  trade.    They  sailed    regu- 
larly between  America  and  Great  Brit- 
ain, averaging  twenty-three  days  for  the 
eastern  run  and  forty  days  for  the  re- 
turn passage,  the  discrepancy  being  due 
to  prevailing  head-winds  and  currents. 
The  clipper  ship  era  is  fairly  well  de- 
fined, having  its  inception  with  the  re- 
peal   of    the    British    navigation    laws 
which   threw  open  to  world  commerce 
the  highly  profitable  trade  between  Brit- 
tain  and  the  Far  East,  while  its  close 
was  marked  by  the  historic  rush  to  the 
California  gold  fields.  Therefore  it  will 
be  seen  that  between  the  years  1816  and 
1850    American    shipping    received    the 
greatest  impetus.    In  order  to  transport 
passengers,   mail   and   valuable   cargoes, 
fast  ships  were  in  urgent  demand,  with 
the  result  that  on  every  ocean  it  was  a 
common  sight  to  behold  the  slim,  low, 
rakish  craft  careening  along  under  a  full 
press  of  canvas,  their  captains  holding  on 
to  the  very  last  in  a  squall  before  tak- 
ing in  their  "moon-rakers."    According 
to  competent  authority,  the  Red  Jacket 
hung   up  the   fastest   record  ever   made 
across  the  Atlantic  by  a  sailing-ship.  Her 
time   from   Sandy   Hook  to   Rock   light 
was  thirteen  days,   one  hour.    What  a 
splendid  tribute  to  the  skill  of  those  who 
built  and  sailed  the  old-time  wind-jam- 
mers! 

Coinciding  very  nearly  with  the  de- 
velopment of  the  clipper  ships  but,  by 
the  very  nature  of  their  trade,  outliving 
their  more  fleet-footed  sisters,  came  the 
whalers — squat,  bluff  of  bow  and  carry- 
ing no  lofty  canvas.    With  these  vessels 
no  attempt  was  made  to  "crack  on"  with 
the    idea    of   making   a   smart    passage. 
When    the   men   of   the   whaling    fleets 
cleared  from  New  London  or  Sag  Har- 
bor  or    other    Down    East    ports,    they 
knew  pretty  well  which  of  the  grounds 
they  were  bound  for,  but  that  was  about 
all.    They  might  return  in  three  years 
or  possibly  four,  but  if  they  were  to  see 
their  home  port  again  in  two  years,  with 
a   full  cargo  of  sperm  oil,  whale-bone, 
ivory,  furs  and  the  like,  so  much  the  bet- 
ter and  all  hands  were  just  that  much 
happier.    The   business   of   whaling  ex- 
erted a  very  pronounced  influence  on  the 
American  sailor  as  a  type,  for  to  his  skill 
as  a  seaman  was  added  the  prowess  of 
the  hunter.   "Thar-r-r  she  blows!"  rang 
out  from  many  a  mast-head,  to  be  fol- 
lowed   before    very   long   by   clouds   of 
black   smoke   rolling   up   from   the  fires 
where  the  whale  blubber  was  being  tried 
out. 

The  latter  years  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century  witnessed  a  decided  falling  off 
in  the  construction  of  sailing  vessels, 

(Continued  on  Page  256) 
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Lew  Sarett  to  Ben  Field 


201   Ridge  Avenue, 
Evanston,   Illinois, 
November  6,   1925. 

My  dear  Ben  Field : 

As  the  donor  of  the  prize  for  the  best 
narrative  poem  of  the  year,  you  are  en- 
titled, I  believe,  to  more  than  a  word 
of  thanks  from  the  winner  of  the  prize. 
Permit  me,  therefore,  to  acknowledge 
my  debt  to  you,  for  your  generosity  in 
offering  the  prize,  and  my  gratitude. 

You  will  be  interested  in  knowing 
the  struggle  I  am  having  in  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  prize  money.  I  pursue  an 
unusual  policy  in  disposing  of  prizes  for 
poems,  or  of  sizable  checks  I  may  get 
for  a  poem  I  particularly  love.  If  I 
receive  a  cash  prize  for  a  good  poem,  or 
a  good  check  for  a  poem  that  means 
much  to  me,  I  haven't  the  heart  to 
spend  the  money  for  food  or  clothes, 
as  much  as  I  may  need  them  at  the 
moment — let  alone  for  any  material 
luxury.  It  seems  so  crass,  so  gross,  to 
put  money  you  have  received  for  a  very 
child  of  yours,  into  material  things  that 
have  no  sentiment  and  that  pass  too 
soon!  Therefore,!  put  the  money  back 
into  the  field  from  which  it  came — to 
enrich  the  soil,  so  to  speak !  or  into  the 
fields  of  my  poetry,  the  fields  I  love  to 
write  in,  speak  in,  and  live  in — the 
West,  Indians,  animals,  nature;  some- 
times into  little  luxuries  in  those  fields, 
that  I  could  not  afford  otherwise. 

Perhaps  you'll  smile  when  I  tell  you 
some  of  the  plunder  I've  accumulated  in 
this  way!  It  is  really  very  interesting. 

The  first  royalty  check  I  ever  received 
from  Henry  Holt  and  Co.,  my  publish- 
ers, how  precious  it  was !  The  sum  was 
$120 — pretty  good  for  a  three  month 
sale  of  a  first  book  of  poetry.  Gosh,  I 
didn't  want  to  spend  it.  I  established 
the  policy  then.  What  should  I  put  it 
into?  I  knew  what  I  wanted.  I  wanted 
an  oil  painting  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
when  dusk  is  settling,  and  the  various 
shades  of  blue  begin  to  settle  in  the 
coulees — rose,  heliotrope,  lavender,  pur- 
ple, then  deeper  blue,  and  finally  blue- 
black  and  night.  So  many  dusks  I  had 
looked  at  when  I  worked  in  the  moun- 
tains— I  loved  them  all,  the  solitude,  the 
colors,  the  loneliness,  the  spirit  of  mys- 
tery that  pervaded  the  hills.  I  looked 
everywhere  for  a  picture  with  those 
genuine  mountain  purples.  One  day  in 
an  art  exhibit  at  the  Chicago  Art  Insti- 
tute I  saw  the  picture  I  wanted :  a 
sweep  of  canvas,  the  Rockies,  the  dusty 
lavender  mist  in  the  valleys — Lord,  it 
gripped  me  again.  I  went  up  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  exhibit,  all  set  to  buy 
the  picture.  I  asked  her  how  much  it 


would  cost  me.  She  said:  "$2,500."  My 
God!  My  little  old  check  looked  like 
nothing!  I  swallowed,  and  walked  out. 
Next  summer  I  worked  as  a  Ranger  in 
the  U.  S.  N.  P.  S.,  in  Glacier  National 
Park.  The  Indian  painter,  Schultz,  or 
Lone  Wolf  as  he  is  known  among  the 
Blackfeet,  was  painting  in  Montana.  We 
were  good  friends.  I  told  him  what  I 
wanted.  He  painted  a  picture  for  me, 
for  what  I  could  afford  to  pay :  a  mesa 
on  the  edge  of  a  desert,  lurking  with 
all  the  colors  I  wanted,  dusky  blues, 
heliotropes,  mountain  lavenders  and  all ! 
Tourists  who  saw  the  little  painting 
offered  him  five  times  what  he  charged 
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me.  He  wouldn't  sell  it;  he  saved  it  for 
me,  until  I  came  out  of  my  remote  moun- 
tain district  at  the  end  of  the  season. 
That  picture  is  in  my  home. 

I  sold  "Sweetwater  Range,"  a  poem 
dear  to  me,  to  a  magazine  for  $35.  I 
put  that  into  a  de  luxe  edition  of  George 
Catlin — -magnificent  bindings,  type,  il- 
lustrations, paper,  gilt  'n  everything! 
So  beautiful  that  I  can't  read  it!  for  I 
can't  read  any  book  without  making 
marginal  notes,  comments,  etc.,  and  this 
book  is  too  beautiful  to  mark  up ! 

A  dozen  other  poems  and  prizes  I 
put  into  precious  volumes  in  my  field. 

For  "Indian  Sleep  Song,"  another 
dear  poem,  I  received  a  large  check 
from  North  American  Review.  I  put  it 
into  Victrola  records,  all  Western  mu- 
sic, Indian  music,  nature  records. 

The  title  poem  of  my  second  book, 
"The  Box  of  God,"  fetched  about  $100 
from  Poetry  Magazine.  Then  it  won 
the  Levinson  prize  of  $200;  this  totaled 
$300  for  the  poem.  Gosh,  I  didn't  know 
what  to  do  with  it !  I  was  pretty  hard 
pressed  at  the  time — as  usual ! — there 
was  a  place  for  the  $300,  a  crying  need 


— a   little    boy   who    had   just    come   to 
town !    I  put  it  into  him.    I  look  at  him 
and  say:    "There's  'The  Box  of  God'! 
My  little  son!"    A  sentimentalist  might 
have  said :  "More  than  a  box  of  God,  this 
package;  it's  a  bundle  of  Heaven!"  As 
I  look  at  him  today,  I  say:  "More  like: 
a  package  of  dynamite! — Thank  God 
I'd  rather  have  him  so! — all  boy!" 

One  of  the  poems  most  precious  t 
me  is  my  "Four  Little  Foxes" — whic 
has  been  creating  a  sensation  since  i 
publication  in  the  Atlantic.  I  put  th 
check  for  that  poem  into  a  fly-book  am 
a  beautiful  collection  of  hand-tied  trou 
flies — all  of  them  poems  in  delicacy  an 
color.  Many  winter  nights  I  have 
glorious  time  sorting  and  re-sortin 
them,  and  puttering  around  with  them 

Other  poems  in  Slow  Smoke,  my  thin 
book,  poems  that  won  prizes  or  that 
were  like  little  children  to  me — "To 
Wild  Goose  Over  Decoys,"  "Feud, 
"Frail  Beauty,"  "The  Sheepherder, 
"Weeng,"  etc. — live  today  in  the  form 
of  little  paintings,  books,  a  new  editio 
of  Roget,  a  reel  that  is  a  symphony  i 
steel,  a  leather  gun  case,  and  old  tim 
frontier  45  Colt  pistol  (shoots  straigh 
and  hits  hard ! — and  kicks  like  th 
devil!) — and  lots  of  other  plunder. 

Now   comes    the    prize    for    "Angel 
que"!    What   to   do !    I    know   what 
want  to  do.    I  have  to  make  a  decisio 
between  two  things  I   shall   need   soon 
and  want  very  much:  a   16-gauge  sho 
gun,  or   a   dog.     You  see,   at   the  close 
of   this   college    year,    I    shall    maintai 
slender  connections  with   Northwester 
(teaching  only  3  months  a  year,  in  th 
spring)  ;   I  plan  to  move  my  family  t 
a  village  in  northern  Wisconsin,  release 
more  time  for  writing,   invest  the  nexl 
five   years  in  producing  a  book  that  i 
burning  in  me  to  be  written,  and  sup 
port  my  family  as  best  I  can  by  a  smal 
income    from    eight   weeks  of   lecturing 
on  wild  life,  my  poetry,  etc.,  in  a  tou 
each    winter    from    coast    to    coast.     A 
any  rate,  in  this  town   in  Wisconsin, 
shall   write    mornings,    and    ramble   th( 
woods   in  the  afternoons.     I   shall  havi 
two  companions,  my  gun  and  my  dog 
If  you  knew  my  passion  for  the  woods 
what   a   large  part   in   my  literary  am 
spiritual   life  "rambling  in   the   woods' 
plays,  and  how  vital  a  part  a  trout-rod 
a    gun,    a    dog,    may    play,    you    woulc 
understand  why  I  am  wrestling  with  th 
problem.      The     poem,     "Angelique"— 
well,    I    could    never    spend    the    priz. 
money  for  that  poem  save  for  somethin;; 
dear  to  me,  something  in  the  field  tha 
gives  me  greatest  joy,  greatest  strength! 

(Continued  on  Page  269) 
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WOMEN'S  organizations  every- 
where   have    established    them- 
selves as   a   factor  in   political, 
civic    and    economic    activities.      These 
women,  united  under  a  general  standard, 
have  power  as  the  result  of  correlation 
with    other   hundreds  of  women   in   an 
effort  to  make  better  educational,  moral, 
social  and  civic  conditions. 

Modern  women  are  learning  that  true 
club  idealism  upholds  all  that  is -of  the 
greatest  service  to  humanity  and  pro- 
vides the  strongest  possible  defense 
against  any  detrimental  element. 

California  may  well  be  proud  of  the 
network  of  actively  organized  women 
through  the  state. 

While  these  groups  are  similar  in  their 
ultimate  plan,  special  interests  vary  with 
:  the  objects  of  each  organization. 

The  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs, 
supporting  a  constructive  policy,  is  the 
grouping  together  of  women  under  the 
banner  of  education  and  service. 

The  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teach- 
ers has  the  welfare  of  the  child  as  its 
motive. 

The  League  of  Women  Voters  has 
for  its  purpose  better  citizenship. 

Educational  service  has  brought  to- 
gether the  Association  of  University 
Women. 

T  TNDER  the  motto,  "Strength  United 
*•'  Is  Stronger,"  the  California  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Clubs  was  organ- 
ized twenty-five  years  ago. 

Their  object  was  to  unite  the  influ- 
ence and  enterprise  of  California  women, 
to  promote  educational,  moral,  social 
and  civic  measures,  and  to  compare 
methods  of  study  and  work. 

The  state  is  divided  into  six  districts: 
Alameda,  Los  Angeles,  Northern,  San 
Francisco,  San  Joaquin  Valley  and 
Southern.  Each  district  has  nine  depart- 
ments with  various  sections,  through 
which  an  expansive  program  is  brought 
before  the  individual  clubs. 
^  These  include  American  Citizenship, 
Community  Service  and  Co-operation 
With  War  Veterans. 

The  American  Home,  Home  Exten- 
sion, Home  Economics  and  Home  Mak- 
ing, Applied  Education,  Education,  Cali- 
fornia and  Landmarks,  Information,  Li- 
brary Service  and  Motion  Pictures. 

Conservation  of  Natural  Resources, 
Birds  and  Wild  Life,  Conservation  of 
Trees,  Conservation  of  Waterways  and 
Highways. 

Fine  Arts,  Art,  Literature  and  Music. 

Legislation. 

Press  and  Publicity;  North,  South, 
Central,  Federation  News,  Advertising 
and  Circulation. 
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Public  Welfare,  Child  Welfare,   In- 
dustrial and  Social  Conditions. 

Institutional  Relations,  Public  Health 
and  Indian  Welfare. 
International  Relations. 
Through  efficient  leaders  the  clubs  of 
the  various  districts  keep  in  touch  with 
the  vital  questions  of  the  day.  Pro- 
gram material  is  of  paramount  conse- 
quence and  those  clubs  located  away 
from  educational  centers  are  provided 
with  speakers  on  the  topics  of  the  dif- 
ferent departments. 

The  Federation  has  650  clubs,  with 
a  membership  of  66,935.  Of  the  fifty- 
eight  counties,  forty-three  are  feder- 
ated. 

State  conventions  of  the  Federation 
are  held  each  year  alternately  in  the 
North  and  South.  Here  the  policies  for 
the  ensuing  year  are  determined  by  rep- 
resentatives from  all  of  the  Federated 
Clubs. 

A  list  of  resolutions,  for  the  last  two 
years  and  for  the  coming  year,  will 
show  something  of  the  vast  field  of  in- 
terest which  comprises  the  activities  out- 
side of  the  regular  department  work. 

At  the  State  Convention  held  at  Pas- 
adena in  May,  1924,  the  following  reso- 
lutions were  passed: 

Pledged  support  of  a  bill  to  present 
to  the  next  State  Legislature  providing 
for  an  appropriation  for  necessary  build- 
ings and  maintenance  for  "The  State 
Industrial  Farm  for  Women." 

Placed  the  Federation  on  record  as 
opposed  to  the  "Blanket  Equality 
Amendment"  now  before  Congress. 

Endorsed  the  Joint  Resolution  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  as  follows: 
That  Congress  shall  have  power  concur- 
rent with  that  of  the  several  States  to 
limit  or  prohibit  the  labor  of  persons 
under  the  age  of  eighteen  years. 

Opposed  the  use  of  cigarettes  by  the 
young  and  deplored  the  widespread  in- 
crease of  cigarette  smoking  and  urged 
the  rigid  enforcement  of  the  State  law 
prohibiting  the  sale  of  tobacco  to  minors. 
Reaffirmed  stand  urging  the  entrance 
of  the  United  States  into  the  perma- 
nent Court  of  International  Justice, 
and  requesting  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment to  call  an  international  confer- 
ence to  draw  up  a  code  of  laws  which 
shall  declare  war  a  crime  and  outlaw 
the  same. 

Endorsed  the  program  of  the  Camp 
Fire  Girls,  the  Girl  Reserves  of  the 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association, 
the  Woodcraft  Girls  and  other  similar 
organizations  for  girls,  and  urged  its 


members  to  take  part   in  the  develop- 
ment of  same. 

Adopted  the  song  "America  the  Beau- 
tiful" as  the  official  song  of  the  Califor- 
nia Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 

Requested  all  business  houses  and  of- 
fices employing  persons  continuously 
throughout  the  year  for  forty-eight  hours 
a  week  without  a  half  holiday,  to  make 
the  half  holiday  during  the  week,  pref- 
erably Saturday,  a  universal  custom  if 
they  find  upon  investigation  the  same  can 
be  granted  without  great  detriment  to 
their  business. 

Approved  and  endorsed  the  plan  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  John  S.  McGroarty  for 
the  preservation  of  the  California  'Mis- 
sions and  landmarks  in  the  form  of  a 
Mission  Play  Foundation,  whereby  the 
revenues  from  his  Mission  Play  and 
everything  connected  with  it  shall  finally 
provide  funds  for  the  saving  and  pre- 
serving of  the  Missions  and  landmarks 
of  California. 

Disapproved  of  the  exploitation  of 
children  in  suggestive  songs  and  dances 
and  urged  upon  the  proper  State  officials 
the  enforcement  of  the  State  laws  regu- 
lating the  employment  of  children  in 
public  performances. 

Expressed  to  President  C  o  o  1  i  d  g  e 
hearty  approval  of  his  recent  proposal 
that  as  soon  as  practicable  the  United 
States  should  call  another  international 
conference  to  limit  the  use  of  poison 
gas,  submarines  and  aircraft,  and  for  the 
codification  of  international  law. 

Reaffirmed  support  of  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution 
and  of  the  Wright  Act,  now  a  part  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia, and  pledged  individual  and  con- 
certed action  through  the  medium  of 
the  vote  to  take  prohibition  machinery 
out  of  politics;  demanded  both  major 
parties  place  upon  their  tickets  as  can- 
didates those  who  are  avowedly  in  favor 
of  National  and  State  enforcement  of 
the  Eighteenth  Amendment. 

Approved  the  work  of  the  National 
Safety  Commission  in  opposing  the  evil 
of  reckless  driving  and  urged  clubs  to 
do  all  in  their  power  to  arouse  public 
opinion  in  this  matter  and  urged  all 
judges  of  the  court  to  pronounce  most 
drastic  penalties  in  an  effort  to  curb  this 
evil. 

Endorsed  the  California  Hut  and  the 
Hut  movement  as  exemplified  in  the 
present  successful  work  of  the  Califor- 
nia Hut  of  Los  Angeles  and  requested 
the  Department  of  Americanization  to 
bring  said  movement  to  the  attention  of 
the  various  clubs  throughout  the  State, 
with  a  view  to  the  organization  of  simi- 
lar institutions  or  branches  in  the  vari- 
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ous  cities  of  California,  and  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  markets  for  the  products  de- 
signed and  manufactured  by  th°  disabled 
veterans  of  the  World  War,  both  whi'e 
in  hospitals  and  after  discharged  there- 
from. 

Petitioned  Congress  to  appropriate 
sufficient  funds  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  or  the  War  Department  or 
both  in  order  to  insure  an  efficient  Air- 
plane Forest  Patrol  Service  in  Califor- 
nia. 

Registered  approval  of  the  decision  of 
the  United  States  Government  to  send 
representatives  to  th?  forthcoming  In- 
ternational Opium  Conference  to  be 
held  in  one  of  the  capitals  of  Europe 
for  the  purpose  of  putting  into  practical 
effect  the  proposal  to  restrict  the  produc- 
tion of  the  poppy  and  cocoa  plants  to 
the  medicinal  and  scientific  needs  of  the 
world. 

The  following  resolutions  were  passed 
at  the  State  Convention  held  at  Santa 
Cruz  in  May,  1925: 

Resolved,  That  the  attention  of  par- 
ents be  called  to  the  necessity  of  their 
exercising  greater  care  in  they:  control 
over  the  children  and  in  the  supervision 
of  the  social  life  of  the  children,  that 
they  should  at  all  times  have  knowledge 
of  the  whereabouts  of  their  children 
and  see  that  persons  of  mature  years  are 
present  at  all  social  affairs  attended  by 
young  people  of  both  sexes.  It  is  fur- 
ther resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this 
Federation  that  those  persons  responsi- 
ble for  the  holding  of  dances  and  other 
social  affairs  attended  by  numbers  of 
young  people  should  make  provision  for 
having  persons  of  mature  years  at  such 
occasions  in  order  to  exercise  over  same, 
and  that  all  such  public  affairs  should 
close  at  12  o'clock. 

Resolved,  That  the  California  Federa- 
tion of  Women's  Clubs  in  Convention 
assembled,  express  its  determination  to 
carry  its  influence  into  the  various  com- 
mittees of  the  clubs,  heartily  desire  in- 
ternational co-operation  to  prevent  war 
and  difficulties  that  call  for  international 
solution. 

Resolved,  That  the  California  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Clubs,  in  conven- 
tion assembled,  in  May,  1925,  respect- 
fully request  our  senators  to  answer  the 
following  questions : 

1 — Do  you  favor  the  adherence  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Permanent  Court 
of  International  Justice,  according  to 
the  Harding-Hughes-Coolidge  terms? 

2 — If  not,  do  you  favor  our  adherence 
to  the  existing  Court  on  any  terms? 

3 — Will  you  use  your  personal  influ- 
ence to  bring  about  a  vote  of  the  Senate 
on  the  Court  at  the  earliest  date,  when 
the  Senate  meets  in  December,  1925? 

4 — If  you  are  opposed  to  the  entrance 
of  the  United  States  into  the  present 
World  Court  on  any  terms,  can  vou  sue- 


gest  some  other  method  by  which  the  tra- 
ditional operations  of  the  United  States 
for  the  judicial  settlement  of  interna- 
tional differences  may  be  settled? 

Be  it  further  resolved,  That  copies  of 
this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  Honorable 
Hiram  Johnson  and  the  Honorable  Sam- 
uel Shortridge. 

Whereas,  The  General  Staff  of  the 
Army  has  proposed  to  President  Coolidge 
plans  for  using  Armistice  Day,  Novem- 
ber 11,  annually  as  Defense  Day;  and 

Whereas,  The  California  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs  has  each  year  urged 
the  clubs  of  the  State  to  observe  Armi- 
stice Day  as  a  day  dedicated  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  peace,  a  memorial  to  those 
who  gave  their  lives  in  a  "war  to  end 
war,"  that  "these  dead  may  not  have 
died  in  vain" ;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolu- 
tion be  sent  to  President  Coolidge. 

Resolved,  That  the  California  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Clubs,  in  convention 
assembled,  do  protest  against  the  produc- 
tion and  exhibition  of  motion  pictures 
depicting  such  scenes  and  sex  situations, 
which  belittle  the  sanctity  of  marriage 
and  the  relationship  of  the  home,  and 
that  a  more  careful  discrimination  be 
exercised  in  attendance  at  theaters  show- 
ing these  pictures. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  That  this  con- 
vention assembled  express  its  protest 
against  the  publication,  distribution,  dis- 
play on  newsstands  and  sale  of  sex  publi- 
cations and  magazines  which  are  lower- 
ing to  the  morals. 

Resolved,  That  the  Ebell  of  Los  An- 
geles, with  a  membership  of  2,400 
women,  does  hereby  petition  our  Legis- 
lature at  Sacramento  to  enact  a  law 
which  shall  insure  the  sterilization  of 
any  person  over  the  age  of  21  years 
who  shall  have  been  found  guilty  by  the 
courts  of  deliberate  efforts  to  ravage  a 
child,  or  who  assaults  a  woman  with 
the  intention  of  committing  such  an 
act  upon  her,  against  her  will. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  That  we,  the 
members  of  the  California  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs,  endorse  this  resolution 
and  instruct  the  legislative  committee  of 
the  Federation  to  have  a  bill  prepared 
containing  these  provisions  and  to  pre- 
sent such  bill  to  the  next  session  of  the 
State  Legislature,  and  urge  its  passage 
by  that  body. 

Resolved,  That  the  California  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Clubs,  support  a 
forestry  policy  that  will  look  to  the 
conservation  of  existing  forests,  refor- 
mation of  public  lands,  and  lessen  the 
devastating  effects  of  forest  fires. 

The  following  resolutions  were  passed 
at  the  State  convention  at  Riverside, 
May,  1926: 

The  enforcement  of  an  unmodified 
Volstead  act. 


A  uniform  traffic  ordinance  for  Cali- 
fornia. 

Establishing  pre-natal  clinics. 

Prison  labor  on  highway  constructior 

Recommendation  of  the  Swing- Johr 
son  and  Kahn  bill  for  Federal  bills  for 
relief  of  California  Indians. 

A  request  for  Federal  appropriation 
for  hard  surfaced  highways  through  th 
West. 

*       *       * 

THE  largest  organization  in  the  Stat 
is  the  California  Congress  of  Par 
ents  and  Teachers.  It  was  organized  in 
1900  and  has  a  membership  of  133,22 
It  leads  every  other  state  in  member 
ship. 

The  object  of  organization  is  to  pro 
mote  Child  Welfare  in  the  home,  school, 
church  and  community ;  to  raise  the 
standards  of  home  life ;  to  secure  more 
adequate  laws  for  the  care  and  prote 
tion  of  women  and  children.  To  brir 
into  closer  relation  the  home  and  th 
school,  that  parents  and  teachers  ma 
co-operate  intelligently  in  the  trainir 
of  the  child,  and  to  develop  between  edi 
cators  and  the  general  public  sue 
united  efforts  as  will  secure  for  ever 
child  the  highest  advantage  in  physica 
mental,  moral  and  spiritual  education. 

The  policy  is   non-partisan  and   nor 
sectarian.     No  candidate    and    no   con 
mercial  enterprise  can  be  endorsed.    Its 
purpose  is  educational. 

During    the    last    club    year   $53,146 
were  spent  in  philanthropy  work,  $26,- 
371    in   scholarships,    keeping   pupils   UM 
grade,     high,     normal     and     university 
classes;    $82,552    in    school    equipment,    j 
$4,000     in     musical     instruments     and 
$86,610  in  nutrition.    A  total  of  $295,- 
589  spent  in  ten  months.     Much  of  the 
money  thus  expended  was  raised  outside 
of  actual  dues. 

There  are  eighty  federations  in  the 
Congress,  each  with  twenty  departments.  ] 

In  making  a  survey  of  the  Parent- 
Teacher  associations  in  the  schools  of 
California,  it  was  found  that  there  are 
5,778  public  schools,  658  kindergartens, 
400  junior  and  senior  high  schools,  three 
special,  15  teachers'  colleges  and  4,100 
elementary  schools. 

The  summer  program  of  the  organi- 
zation includes  supervised  playgrounds, 
summer  health  schools,  sunshine  camps, 
and  clinics,  both  health  and  dental. 
Some  federations  are  paying  for  home 
nurses,  and  a  nursery  school  for  young 
mothers  is  to  bs  established. 

A  state  scholarship,  with  $1,500  to 
expend,  is  helping  the  deserving  stu- 
dents of  the  state.  This  Congress  is 
aiding  in  every  effort  to  provide  school 
privileges  for  blind  children  who  apply 
for  education. 

Each  district  has  a  scholarship  depart- 
ment, and  during  the  last  year  a  total 
of  $20,000  was  spent  and  at  least  700 
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children    benefited.      This    money    was 
i'  raised  in  various  ways  by  the  different 
groups. 

THE  California  League  of  Women 
Voters  is  an  organization  whose  two 
aims  are  education  for  good  citizenship 
and  the  securing  of  good  legislation.  It 
is  in  no  way  concerned  or  connected 
with  partisan  politics,  and  does  not  en- 
dorse or  work  for  any  political  caadi- 
jjate. 

It  urges  its  members  to  go  into  the 
parties  of  their  choice  and  work  for  can- 
didates and  measures,  which  in  their 
judgment  will  make  for  a  stronger  and 
better  government. 

It  also  urges  its  members  to  take  an 
active  part  in  elections  and  decisions  of 
public  questions  without  involving  the 
name  of  the  League. 

The  San  Francisco  Center  is  perhaps 
the  oldest  factor  in  the  League  of 
Women  Voters.  It  was  established  in 
1911,  immediately  after  the  winning 
of  woman's  suffrage  in  California.  They 
organized  for  civic  and  legislative  work. 
They  also  established  a  larger  State  or- 
ganization, the  California  Civic  League, 
of  which  the  Center  became  a  part. 

In  1991  the  California  Civic  League 
became  the  California  unit  of  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Women  Voters.  Their 
aims  and  purposes  were  the  same,  but 
the  Civic  League  desired  an  opportunity 
for  influence  in  Federal  matters. 

The  Center  has  taken  an  active  part 
at  each  session  of  the  Legislature,  wheth- 
er for  a  program  of  its  own  or  as  part 
of  the  former  Woman's  Legislative 
Council,  and  now  as  part  of  the  League 
of  Women  Voters. 

The  working  program  of  the  Center 
is  studied  thoroughly  by  committees, 
then  recommended  by  the  committees  to 
the  membership  for  action.  According 
to  the  constitution  of  the  Center,  only 
five  state  measures  may  become  part  of 
the  working  program  in  any  one  year. 
The  usual  method  is  to  select  four  meas- 
ures and  leave  one  for  an  emergency 
measure. 

The  measures  in  which  the  Center  is 
now  interested  include  Community 
Property,  the  Shepherd-Towner  bill 
and  its  extension  for  further  maternity 
and  infancy  care,  the  equalization  of  the 
age  of  majority,  the  organization  of  the 
state  and  local  school  system,  minimum 
wage  legislation  and  court  decisions  in 
Washington,  and  standards  of  institu- 
tional care  for  delinquent  women. 

The  measures  in  which  the  Center  has 
rendered  valuable  assistance  in  the  past 
are  the  Pure  Milk  Law,  Community 
Property  Laws,  including  the  wife's 
right  to  testamentary  disposition ;  law 
making  women  eligible  to  jury  service, 
Redlight  Abatement  Law,  bill  establish- 
ing a  moron  colony  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia, acceptance  of  Federal  aid  for 


maternity  and  infancy  benefits  under  the 
Sheppard-Towner  Act,  creation  of  a 
State  Bureau  of  Child  Hygiene,  and 
ratification  of  the  Child  Labor  Amend- 
ment. 

The  California  League  of  Women 
Voters  has  as  its  object  the  training  for 
efficient  citizenship,  the  study  of  civic 
problems,  the  discussion  of  public  ques- 
tions and  the  support  of  needed  legisla- 
tion in  city  and  state. 

Another  unit  of  The  League  of 
Women  Voters  is  the  Oakland  Forum, 
with  a  membership  of  over  1,600.  Its 
purpose  is  to  create  an  open  forum  for 
honest  discussion  and  study  of  all  mat- 
ters of  community,  state,  national  and 
international  interest. 

To  secure  as  speakers  men  and  women 
of  national  reputation  who  are  visiting 
our  Western  coast. 

To  unite  in  the  Eastbay  a  group  of 
thinking  citizens,  whose  purpose  is  bet- 
ter citizenship. 

Giving  unbiased  information  and  de- 
voting itself  to  the  study  of  questions 
vital  to  the  well-being  and  advancement 
of  the  entire  community  has  been  the 
line  of  procedure  of  the  Forum. 

Both  the  San  Francisco  Center  and 
the  Oakland  Forum  are  channels  by 
which  women  can  hear  distinguished 
men  and  women  coming  to  California  in 
the  interest  of  various  causes.  Candi- 
dates' meetings  are  held  before  elections 
and  every  important  project  is  brought 
before  the  members.  They  are  thus  pre- 
pared for  enlightened  political  action. 

By  having  no  regular  dates  for  most 
of  the  meetings,  the  opportunity  is  open 
to  avail  themselves  at  any  time  of  the 
presence  of  a  distinguished  speaker. 

The  scope  of  subjects  discussed  is  of 
wide  range,  touching  all  aspects  of  life, 
whether  political,  humanitarian  or  of 
broad  general  interest. 

The  national  program  includes  work- 
ing for  the  acceptance  of  child  labor 
amendments  in  the  various  states,  defeat 
of  the  Wadsworth-Garrett  amendments 
to  make  it  harder  to  amend  the  Federal 
Constitution,  and  the  organization  of  a 
Federal  Department  of  Education. 

The  National  League  is  composed  of 
nine  officers  and  seven  Regional  Direct- 
ors, with  five  chairmen  of  committees 
on  Public  Welfare  in  Government,  a 
chairman  of  Legal  Status  of  Women, 
chairmen  of  Special  Committees  on  Im- 
migration Problems,  and  three  Coun- 
selors. 

The  Public  Welfare  in  Government 
departments  are  Child  Welfare,  Educa- 
tion, Living  Costs,  Social  Hygiene  and 
Women  in  Industry. 

The  program  of  work  depends  upon 
the  co-operation  of  the  state  and  local 
leagues.  Each  state  board  submits  its 
program  to  the  local  leagues,  and  the 
national  and  state  departments  and  com- 


mittees consult  as  to  a  tentative  pro- 
gram. A  completed  program  is  agreed 
upon  and  is  then  presented  to  the  na- 
tional convention  for  final  discussion 
and  adoption. 

The  adopted  program  consists  of  rec- 
ommendations for  study  and  for  legisla- 
tion to  be  undertaken  as  occasion  war- 
rants. 

The  league  is  making  a  creative  at- 
tack upon  indifference  and  ignorance 
through  training  for  citizenship  and  by 
supporting  needed  legislation.  It  in- 
cludes work  to  secure  efficiency  in  ad- 
ministration and  the  enforcement  of  law. 

The  league  understands  efficient  gov- 
ernment to  be  a  representative  responsi- 
ble and  responsive  government ;  stronger 
than  any  political  or  economic  group; 
capable  of  rendering,  with  the  least 
waste  and  lowest  cost,  services  adopted 
to  the  needs  of  life  of  all  the  people. 
The  goal  of  public  welfare  in  govern- 
ment is  to  secure  to  every  citizen,  at 
every  age,  the  largest  possible  measure 
of  life,  liberty  and  happiness. 

Necessary  to  this  end  are  wiser  con- 
servation of  physical  resources,  greater 
economy  in  the  expenditure  of  public 
money,  and  the  progressive  development 
of  governmental  agencies  necessary  to 
equalize  opportunity  for  all. 

The  State  League  chooses  from  the 
recommendations  for  state  legislation 
adopted  by  the  national  convention, 
whatever  subjects  for  legislation  are 
most  needed  in  their  respective  states, 
and  decide  upon  the  time  for  introducing 
those  measures. 

A  NOTHER  great  service  organiza- 
-*-*-  tion  of  the  nation  and  state  is  the 
American  Association  of  University 
Women.  In  the  broader  sense,  all  of 
the  work  of  this  group  is  educational. 

Besides  the  seven  national  officers  their 
are  ten  sectional  directors,  ten  standing 
committees  and  nine  special  committees. 

The  standing  committees  are  recog- 
nition, standards,  fellowships,  educa- 
tional policies,  international  relations, 
legislation,  club  economic  and  legal 
status  of  women,  publications  and  pub- 
licity. 

The  special  committees  are  housing, 
home  service  survey,  co-operations  among 
organizations,  historical  text  book,  re- 
vision of  by-laws,  standards  of  promo- 
tion in  college,  fine  arts  committee  to 
study  teachers'  colleges  and  a  commit- 
tee to  study  law  schools. 

A  program  for  initiating  and  support- 
ing vital  changes  in  education  i>  being 
undertaken  after  much  scientific  study 
of  the  child.'  Each  phase  of  educational 
process,  from  the  pre-school  stage 
through  the  university,  has  been  worked 
out  under  expert  guidance. 

These   university    women  as  mothers, 
teachers,  social  workers,  voters,  are  help- 
Continued  on  Page  270) 
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which  of  course  was  due  to  the  advent 
of  the  steamer,  and  within  the  past  de- 
cade or  two  there  have  been  practically 
none  of  them  built,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  the  coasting  schooners. 
However,  immediately  preceding  the  en- 
trance of  America  into  the  world  strug- 
gle and  during  the  time  when  this  coun- 
try was  actively  engaged  in  the  World 
War,  so  urgent  and  insistent  was  the 
call  for  "ships  and  more  ships,"  that 
many  of  the  old  sailing  craft,  for  years 
tied  up  and  forgotten  in  out-of-the-way 
basins  and  coves,  were  suddenly  trans- 
formed. They  were  docked  and  scraped 
and  painted,  overhauled  aloft  and  below, 
new  sails  bent,  capacity  cargoes  hur- 
riedly stowed,  and  away  they  went.  But 
this  hectic  rejuvenation  was  all  too  short- 
lived, and  now  they  are  back  at  their 
old  moorings  again,  softly  groaning  to 
themselves  with  the  gentle  surge  and 
heave  of  the  tide. 

TO  AMERICANS,  the  associations 
of  the  sea  and  the  far-away  corners 
of  the  globe  have  always  been  insepara- 
bly bound  up  with  ships  whose  towering 
masts  and  yards  carried  cloud  upon  cloud 
of  snowy  canvas.  Therefore,  until  the 
time  comes  when  steamers  will  have  left 
behind  them  a  broad  wake  of  years  ap- 
proaching even  in  a  remote  degree  some 
of  the  history  and  romance  of  the  old 
square-riggers,  our  thoughts  of  the  sea 
will  .turn  most  naturally  to  them. 

For  the  sake  of  those  whose  innate 
love  for  blue  water  is  quickened  at  the 
sight  of  a  wind-jammer,  we  will  consider 
very  briefly  a  few  of  the  general  types 
into  one  of  which  classes  practically  all 
of  them  fall.  To  recognize  a  bark  from 
a  brigantine — this  much,  it  is  quite  con- 
ceivable, might  wholly  exhaust  our 
supply  of  nautical  knowledge,  but  we 
don't  have  to  make  audible  acknowledg- 
ment; at  the  same  time,  among  a  curious 
knot  of  passengers  taking  their  maiden 
sea  voyage  and  beholding  for  the  first 
time  a  trim  little  vessel  off  to  windward, 
such  instantaneous  recognition  straight- 
away sets  one,  sort  of,  in  a  world  apart. 
You  know!  .  .  .  Well  traveled  chap, 
and  all  that! 

Ten  minutes  of  concentration  will  suf- 
fice to  fix  these  types  in  one's  mind,  but 
first  be  sure  to  remember  these  two 
facts:  fore-and-afters  are  sails  found  on 
schooners,  square  sails  are  those  of  a 
rectangular  shape  and  secured  to  yards 
which  run  at  right  angles  to  a  ship's 
length  and  which  can  be  swung  to  suit 
the  wind.  Now  let's  start  with  the  small- 
est vessels.  A  brig  carries  two  masts,  both 
square  rigged.  A  brigantine  also  has  two 
masts,  the  foremast  square-rigged,  the 
mainmast  carrying  fore-and-afters.  A 
hark  may  have  three  or  more  masts,  but 
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the  last,  or  aftermost  mast,  is  entirely 
fore-and-aft  rigged  while  all  the  others 
carry  square  sails.  A  barkentine,  also, 
may  have  three  or  more  masts,  but  the 
foremast  alone  is  square-rigged,  while 
the  balance  of  her  sticks  carry  only  fore- 
and-aft  canvas.  A  ship  has  three  or  more 
masts  (mostly  three,  however),  all  of 
which  are  square-rigged.  Every  school- 
boy knows  how  a  schooner  looks,  with 
her  three,  four,  five,  six  and  even  seven 
masts,  all  fore-and-aft  rigged.  There 
once  was  a  seven-masted  schooner  over 
on  the  East  coast  whose  sticks  were 
named  after  the  days  of  the  week:  the 
foremast  was  called  Sunday,  the  main- 
mast Monday,  mizzenmast  Tuesday, 
Jigger  Wednesday,  after-jigger  Thurs- 
day, spanker  Friday  and  driver  Satur- 
day. They  called  her  lots  of  things,  the 
pet  name  being  "lima  bean  patch."  And 
there's  just  one  thing  more  to  remem- 
*ber:  if  you  want  to  spare  the  feelings  of 
some  old  shell-back  who  might  be  within 
earshot,  don't,  for  the  love  o'  Davy 
Jones,  old  John  Silver,  Cap'n  Kidd  and 
the  Ancient  Mariner,  ever  call  anything 
a  "boat"  unless  it  is  propelled  by  oars! 
"What  do  sailors  do  at  sea,  anyway?" 
For  a  long  time  there  were  those  who 
believed  that  at  each  yardarm  there  was 
a  "jolly  tar"  (don't  try  that  out  along 
the  waterfront!)  waving  a  be-ribboned 
hat  at  some  imaginary  ship  on  the  hori- 
zon, while  on  deck  some  old  "sea  dog" 
(nor  that  one,  either!)  was  rollicking 
through  the  steps  of  the  horn-pipe!  If 
they  have  done  nothing  else,  the  splendid 
sea  stories  of  today  have  at  least  dis- 
pelled this  Pinaforesque  illusion.  Jack's 
life  has  always  been  a  hard  one.  Often 
shanghaied,  in  the  old  days,  to  make  up 
the  ship's  quota  on  some  particularly 
hard  case  packet,  he  has  been  forced  to 
virtually  cut  himself  off  from  society  for 
long  periods  of  time,  subsist  on  salt  meat 
and  hard-tack  (with  the  adjective  suit- 
ably stressed),  and  forego  even  a  con- 
tinuous night's  sleep.  Day  in  and  day 
out,  when  he  is  not  working  ship,  he  has 
always  had  enough  to  do.  There  is  an 
endless  round  of  cleaning  paintwork, 
scraping  iron-  and  wood-work,  polishing 
brass-work — and  painting.  Did  you  ever 
see  a  sailor  who  wasn't  handy  with  the 
paint-brush? 

"Six  bells  and  all-1-l-l's  well,"  drifts 
back  through  the  sleet  and  spume  of  a 
Hatteras  gale,  from  the  man  on  the  look- 
out as  he  paces  up  and  down  the  fore- 
castle-head. It  is  his  job  to  watch  for 
lights,  sometimes  for  land.  Six  bells? 
That's  eleven  o'clock,  or  three,  or  seven. 
Ship's  time  is  divided  into  six  shifts  or 
watches  of  four  hours  each,  the  watch 
being  told  off  by  bells  at  half-hourly  in- 


tervals. The  time  between  4  and  8  p. 
is  usually  split  in  two  sections  known 
the  dog-watches.  This  is  done  for 
purpose  of  alternating  the  men's  time 
deck  from  day  to  day.  Besides  indica 
ing  a  period  of  time,  the  term  "watch 
is  also  applied  to  a  division  of  the  ship 
company.  When  putting  to  sea  and 
most  before  the  tow-boat  has  cast  ot 
the  men  are  assembled  on  the  after  deck 
and  the  first  and  second  officers  choose 
watches.  By  reason  of  his  seniority  the 
first  officer  has  first  choice,  so  he  picks 
the  most  likely  looking  man,  then  the 
second  officer  will  pick  the  next  most 
likely  looking  sailor,  and  so  on  until  all 
hands  are  chosen.  These  two  groups  are 
then  known  as  watches — one  the  sta 
board  or  captain's  watch,  generally  ha 
died  by  the  second  officer,  the  other  th 
port  watch,  handled  by  the  first  mat 
Common  practice  on  the  old  square-ri| 
gers  was  four  hours  on  deck  and  fou 
hours  below,  night  and  day. 

There   are   few   subjects   so    vast, 
colorful  and  picturesque,  as  the  sea  ar 
the  men  who  have  gone  down  to  it 
ships.    Nor  is  there,  nor  has  there, 
a  force  which  has  exerted  half  the 
tency  and  virility  in  the  matter  of 
vancing   the   cause  of  civilization   sir 
the   very   dawn   of    history,    as   that 
shipping.   Yet  what  have  we  to  show  fa 
it   in   the  matter  of  records  tending 
throw  interesting  sidelights  on  this 
sorbing    subject,    especially    when    con 
pared,    let    us   say,    with    the    arts   an 
crafts?    Of  lore,  there  is  precious  little, 
even  of  so  late  an  era  as  the  Eighteenth 
and  Nineteenth  Centuries,  when  sailing 
ships  reached  the  very  peak  of  their 
velopment.  However,  of  that  little  whic 
has  come  down  the  years  to  the  prese 
time,   a   substantial    part   has   been   pr 
served  to  us  through  the  scattered 
ords  here  and  there  of  the  songs  of 
sailormen    known   as   chanteys.    As 
sages  of  old  have  turned  back  for  us 
pages  of  history  that  we  might  the 
ter  see  and  understand  the  ways  of 
ancient  warriors  of   the   Northland, 
have  the  deep-sea  chanteys  of  a  hundr 
and  more  years  ago  combined  to  etch 
a    background     rich    in    color,    again 
which  the  frigates  of  1812  and  the  cli] 
per  ships  of  a  later  day  stand  out  in  lif 
like  relief. 

Nearly  every  conceivable  activity  co 
nected  with  working  ship  had  to  do  with 
hauling  on  a  rope,  whether  it  was  jib 
halliards,  main  braces  or  topsail  cle 
lines.  In  order  to  do  effective  wo 
without  calling  all  hands  on  deck, 
was  necessary  that  men  co-ordinate  the 
efforts  on  a  rope's  end — they  must  pu 
together ;  and  in  order  to  pull  together, 
some  sort  of  rhythm  was  required.  This 
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u  as  met  most  successfully  by  shouting 
or  "singing  out."  The  first  crude  "yo- 
hcave-ho-ing"  served  the  purpose  fairly 
urll,  but  it  was  not  until  some  genius 
(they  were  not  styled  efficiency  engi- 
neers in  those  days)  conceived  the  happy 
idea  of  composing  simple  couplets  having 
to  do  with  a  sailor  or  a  ship,  done  with 
a  tuneful  melody,  that  chanteying  came 
into  favor.  There  are  scores  of  chanteys, 
nearly  all  of  them  subject  to  variations, 
no  two  of  which  agree.  History  and 
tragedy,  humor  and  pathos  may  all  be 
found  in  these  quaint  old  songs  of  the 
sea.  Listen  to  this : : 

"The  winds  were   foul,   the   work  was 

hard, 
From  Liverpool  docks  to  the  Brooklyn 

yard. 
She  would   neither  steer  nor  wear  nor 

stay, 

She  shipped  it  green  both  night  and  day. 
She  shipped  it  green  and  she  made'  us 
curse — 


The  mate's  a  devil   and   the  old   man 

worse. 

The  winds  were  foul,  the  ship  was  slow, 
The  grub  was  bad,  the  wages  low. 
The  winds  were  foul,  the  trip  was  long, 
But  before  we  go  we'll  sing  this  song. 
We'll  sing,  oh,  may  we  never  be 
On  a  hungry  ship  the  like  of  she." 

Oh,  the  rhythm  and  swing  and  roll  to 
the  old  chanteys !  And  how  a  good  chan- 
teyman  could  bring  every  available 
ounce  of  weight  out  of  his  men  and  on 
to  the  halliards! 

And  now  the  bark  Lawhill  is  home- 
ward-bound. With  a  bone  in  her  teeth 
she  dips  slowly,  easily  into  the  long  At- 
lantic swell,  sending  up  the  spray  from 
her  eager  bows  into  the  golden  rays  of 
the  low  hanging  sun.  Every  stitch  is  set 
but  one,  and  even  now  there  is  a  man 
aloft  breaking  out  the  main  royal.  Her 
towering  masts  and  sails,  splashed  with 
sunset  gold,  pass  slowly  and  silently  into 
the  mysterious  haze  of  the  tropic  night, 


and  as  he  stands  steadily  into  the  North 
and  East  her  sails  turn  to  silver.  Then 
out  of  the  very  heart  of  the  night,  broken 
only  by  the  subdued  wash  of  the  minia- 
ture white-caps,  come  faintly  and  with 
unmistakable  rhythm  the  song  of  the 
homeward-bounder : 

"We're  homeward-bound  with  the  wind 
blowing  free ; 

Good-bye,  fare  ye  well,  good-bye  fare  ye 
well. 

We're  homeward-bound  with  the  wind 
blowing  free; 

Good-bye,    my    boys,    we're   homeward- 
bound." 

In  the  shrouding  dusk  and  now  hull 
down  on  the  horizon,  all  that  remains  to 
be  seen  of  her  is  the  elusive  something 
that  might  or  might  not  be  the  tapering 
canvas  of  a  lofty  ship. 

The  bright  stars  have  made  every- 
thing seem  so  much  darker ! 


MY  SHIPS 

MY  SHIPS  are  winged  Thoughts 
Set  free 

Upon  Life's  fierce-challenging  Sea; 
Though  small  or  great 
They  prove  my  claim 
To  worth, 

Or  Time-honored  name, 
It  shall  not  change  my  course  for  me. 

Rather  a  lone  Pilot  I'd  be, 
Steering  my  Ship  of  Destiny, 
Though  far-missing 
The  Port  of  Fame, 
Than  live  untried. 

— Anne  deLartigue  Kennedy. 
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A  Patchquilt  of  Bibliophilia 


undecipherable,  written  in  long  hand  in 
ink  that  was  golden-red  with  years, 
were  original  poems;  pages  and  pages 
of  them.  I  quote: 

"Cynthia,  sporting  in  the  green  field ; 
Cynthia,  with  your  virgin  smile, 
Can  you  hear  my  old  hearts  message ; 
Cynthia,  sporting  in  the  green  field?" 
There  was  a  page  that  held,  yellow 
and  crumbling  to  the  touch,  a  spray  of 
heartsease.      There    was    a    dedicatory 
scrawl : 

"To  Lady  Cynthia,  aged  Twelve." 
I  wonder  who  Cynthia  was.  I  wonder 
who  the  white-haired  woman  in  the 
Paisley  shawl  was.  I  wonder!  But  I 
do  not  want  to  know.  It  is  so  much 
better  to  wonder. 


Memories!    Romance!    And  Reality! 

The  doors  fly  open.  A  shining  limou- 
sine is  there.  From  it,  buried  in  fur  and 
feather,  resplendent  with  diamonds  and 
pearls,  emerges  two  hundred  pounds  of 
corpulence.  The  famous  Mrs.  Z — 
S —  -  F —  —  of  Fifth  Avenue  and  New- 
port. We  rush  to  wait  upon  her.  I  win 
the  rush.  She  purchases  the  Money- 
Penny  Life  of  Disraeli. 

"Shall  I  charge  it?"  I  discreetly 
murmur. 

"Certainly!"  She  scans  me  through 
bediamonded  lorgnette. 

I  didn't  like  her  manner.  I  didn't 
like  to  waste  Money- Penny  upon  the 
likes  of  her.  Just  because  she  was  the 

famous  Mrs.  Z S —   -  F—    -  of 

Fifth  Avenue  and  Newport,  was  no  rea- 
son for  her  to  high-and-mighty  me  who 
had  builded  my  heritage  upon  a  super- 
structure of  books. 

"To  whom?"  I  politely  inquired. 

"To  Mrs.  F ,  of  course." 

"Certainly.    The  initials,  please!" 

"The  initials?    Mrs.  Z • S 

F ,  you  young  fool.    I   have  never 

been  so  insulted  in  my  life.  I  shall  re- 
port this  to  the  management." 

She  stormed  and  billowed  away.  She 
reported. 

Irving  Putnam  came  to  me,  tears  in 
his  red,  Yankee  face. 

"D—  — ,"  he  demanded.  "Why  did 
you  do  it?  What  do  you  mean  by  in- 
sulting our  pet  customer  of  Fifth  Ave- 
nue and  Newport?  Where  are  your 
brains?  You  knew  who  that  was?  Why 
were  you  so  tactless?  I  simply  cannot 
understand  you.  I —  I —  I — " 

"Mr.  Putnam,"  said,  "I'd  do  it  again. 
If  these  moneyed  people  who  don't  know 
what  the  inside  of  a  book  looks  like, 
think  they  can  come  in  here  and  treat 
me  like  a  piece  of  machinery,  they  have 
another  think  coming.  I'm  a  human 
being;  not  a  machine." 


(Continued  from  Page  249) 

"Bah!"  the  old  red  face  stormed. 

''Bah!  You  a  human  being?  My 
dear  young  man,  get  this  firmly  im- 
planted in  your  mind.  Just  so  long  as 
you  are  an  employee  of  this  store,  or 
any  other  store  in  New  York  City,  you 
are  a  machine,  pure  and  simple.  Do  vou 
understand?  A  machine.  We  press  the 
button;  you  dance.  If  you  dance  more 
than  the  buttons  calls  for,  the  machinery 
is  going  to  break.  Get  me?" 


CHANGE 

To  meet  your  lips  with  mine,  and  still 

to  see 
The  clean,  deep   heaven   hovering  in 

your  eyes, 

Has   awed   me    with   the   splendid   cer- 
tainty 
Of  love  undeafened  by  the  clamorous 

cries 
Of  too  strong  passions.    Vainly  have  I 

sought 

To  find  a  low  desire  within  my  heart; 
And  I  am  most  exquisitely  distraught 
With    lack   of    understanding   of    the 

part 
I  play  in  this  dear  drama    .    .    .    Time 

has  swept 
Away  the   veil,   and    left   a   mocking 

moon 
For  me  to  contemplate.    The  tryst  was 

kept; 

And  I  am  satisfied.    For  all  too  soon 
The  splendor  fades:  our  Love,  a  wave, 

moon  spun, 

Will  quickly  break  against  the  morn- 
ing sun. 

Ralph  Westerman, 


He  meant  it  kindly.  That  was  not 
the  sting.  The  sting  lay  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  he  was  right. 

*       *       * 

Books!  Books!  An  elderly,  chisel- 
faced  priest  enters. 

"I  desire  some  poetry,"  he  said. 
"Something  substantial,  suitable  for  a 
gift  to  an  intellectual  young  lady.  Some- 
thing of  the  Reformation,  perhaps." 

The  Reformation?  I  recalled  no 
poetry  of  the  Reformation.  Perhaps  he 
was  in  error.  But  wait !  I  had  seen,  un- 
der lock  and  key,  a  volume :  Poems  of 
The  Reformation.  That  must  have 
been  what  he  meant.  He  glanced  briefly 
at  it;  did  not  open  it.  He  paid  for  it 
and  walked  out,  with  the  gift  for  the 
intellectual  young  lady  under  his  arm. 

Shades  of  King  Charles!    I   wonder 


what  the  intellectual  young  lady  thinks 
of  the  elderly,  chisel-faced  priest. 

*  *       * 

MEMORIES!  Memories!  Memories! 
For  years  Myrtle  Reed  had  added 
a  saccharine  morsel  to  American  litera- 
ture. For  years  Putnams  had  waxed 
wealthy  on  Myrtle's  contributions  to  the 
reading  public.  Books  of  happy  home:  ; 
books  of  lavender  and  old  lace  and  sob- 
bing violins  and  gentle  folk  and  pure 
dreams.  Out  of  the  night  came  a  tele- 
gram. Myrtle  Reed  commits  suicide! 
Unhappy  home  life!  Trouble  with  hus- 
band! Great  loss  to  literature!  .  .  . 

Putnam's  are  in  mourning.  We  drape 
the  windows  with  lavender  ribbon  fash- 
ioned in  graceful  spider-webs.  A  great 
photogravure  of  the  authoress  is  en- 
throned on  a  thousand  volumes  clad  in 
lavender  silk.  We  wear  black.  The 
queen  is  dead.  Myrtle  Reed,  who  has 
poured  fortunes  into  the  coffers  for 
years,  is  no  more. 

But,  "Long  Live  the  Queen."  Flor- 
ence Barclay  arrives.  She  has  tramped 
the  streets  of  New  York  to  sell  her  treas- 
ured manuscript.  The  indiscriminate 
copy-reader  has  banned  it.  What  to  do? 
Please,  won't  Putnams  publish  it?  After 
much  persuasion  Putnams  will.  So  is 
born  the  "Rosary,"  running  in  its  edi- 
tions into  the  hundred  thousands.  The 
Queen  is  dead ;  Long  live  the  Queen." 
*  #  * 

Comes  Saturday  morning.  I  am  al- 
lowed, in  addition  to  my  Sixty  Dollars 
a  month,  the  privilege  of  taking  home 
any  book  I  wish  to  read  over  the  week- 
end. I  start  on  the  quest.  Shakespeare! 
Dante!  Ibsen!  Oppenheimer!  Kip- 
ling! Conrad!  Pater!  Shaw!  Ella 
Wheeler  Wilcox !  Ten  thousand  books 
from  which  to  choose.  Shelves  and 
shelves  and  shelves!  How  to  choose? 
This — or  that — or  that?  I  go  home 
empty  handed.  The  Old  Man  is  right. 
The  Bible  and  Bobbie  Burns.  That  is 

all  I  have  room  for. 

*  #       * 

JY/TEMORIES!  Romance!  Reality. 
-"-'-*-  The  years  have  sped.  I  am  back 
in  the  fog  and  sunshine  of  the  western 
city.  I  remember  when  the  old,  browsy 
bookshop  smelled  of  mould  and  age. That 
was  the  golden  time  of  romance  and 
dreams.  Now,  the  book-shop  is  elegant 
as  a  perfumed  demi-mondaine.  The 
books  are  clever;  it  is  the  age  of  Michael 
Arlen  and  E.  M.  Hull.  The  shop  win- 
dows are  polished  bright;  the  little  Irish 
stenographer  is  the  mother  of  the  young- 
er generation;  the  awful  "younger  gen- 
eration." It  is  the  "Commercial  Age." 
1  wonder  how  it  will  appear  in  retro- 
spect ten  years  hence. 
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he  ultimately  relinquished  his  plan  for 
revenge.  The  garrison  at  the  fort  was 
much  entertained  by  the  story  of  his 
amazing  experiences. 

Glass's  relinquishment  of  his  purpose 
of  revenge  may  have  been  due  to  new 
information  gained  from  the  men  who 
deserted  him.  They  were  exposing  them- 
selves to  destruction  for  one  whose  life 
they  considered  as  good  as  departed  and 
it  was  only  utter  indifference  to  their 
own  personal  safety  that  permitted  them 
to  stay.  As  to  their  taking  Glass's  out- 
fit with  them,  it  may  be  said  that  it 
would  have  been  wasteful  as  well  as  im- 
prudent to  leave  a  serviceable  rifle  and 
other  equipments  of  a  trapper  beside  the 
body  of  a  dead  man. 

There  is  but  little  on  record  concern- 
ing Glass's  subsequent  activities.  He  is 
occasionally  mentioned  in  the  fur  trade 
correspondence  of  his  day.  He  was  prob- 
ably well  known  by  Johnson  Gardner, 
a  noted  free  trapper,  for  whom  the  Gar- 
dner river  in  the  Yellowstone  National 
Park  was  named.  In  the  autumn  of  1828 
Glass  appeared  at  Fort  Floyd,  Mr. 
McKenzie's  new  post  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Yellowstone  river,  and  stated  that  he 
had  been  delegated  by  the  free  trappers 
to  invite  Mr.  McKenzie  to  bring  goods 
to  a  rendezvous  designated  by  them  for 
trade  after  the  spring  hunt  of  1829.  A 
party  under  Henry  Vanderburgh  was 
organized  to  meet  these  trappers  and  it 
left  St.  Louis  in  April,  1829,  with  thirty 
men,  twenty-five  horses  and  fifty  traps. 

Glass  is  known  to  have  been  at  Fort 
Union,  the  name  given  later  to  Fort 
Floyd,  mentioned  above,  about  1830.  At 
one  time  he  was  employed  as  hunter  for 
the  fort  and.  was  accustomed  to  hunt  for 
mountain  sheep  on  the  bluffs  opposite 
the  post.  They  were  thenceforth  called 
Glass's  Bluffs.' 

Hugh  Glass's  accidental  encounter 
with  the  grizzly  from  which  he  barely 
escaped,  as  hereinbefore  narrated,  has 
been  called  by  a  modern  historian  "the 
most  tragic  bear  story  extant"  and  it  was 
a  premeditated  bear  hunt  that  was  the 
cause  of  his  ultimately  meeting  his  fate 
at  the  hands  of  his  inveterate  enemies, 
the  Aricaras. 

In  the  winter  of  1832-3,  Glass  with 
two  companions,  went  to  Fort  Cass, 
which  was  built  bv  Samuel  Tulloch  in 


Glass 

(Continued  from  Page  247) 

the  autumn  of  1832  on  the  east  bank  of 
the  Yellowstone  river  about  three  miles 
below  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Horn.  They 
set  out  from  the  fort  to  hunt  bears  on 
the  Yellowstone  and  as  they  were  cros- 
ising  the  river  on  the  ice  below  the  fort 
they  were  ambushed  by  a  war  party  of 
thirty  Aricaras,  fatally  shot,  scalped  and 
plundered.  The  war  party  then  proceeded 
to  the  head  waters  of  the  Powder  river. 
The  valley  of  the  Powder  was  a  favorite 
resort  with  the  trappers,  as  both  game 
and  forage  were  abundant  there.  As  for- 
tune would  have  it,  Johnson  Gardner, 
already  mentioned,  with  some  twenty 
men  and  thirty  horses,  was  encamped 
in  the  valley  and  one  evening  when  the 
members  of  his  party  were  gathered 
around  several  fires,  the  Indians  sud- 
denly apppeared,  spoke  in  the  Minitari 
language,  surrounded  the  fires  and  dried 
their  moccasins.  Gardner,  well  versed 
in  Indian  customs,  at  once  ordered  pre- 
cautionary measures,  which  seemed  all 
the  more  necessary,  as  a  minitari  squaw, 
who  was  with  his  party,  told  him  that 
the  visitors  were  Aricaras.  He  gradually 
assembled  his  men  around  one  of  the 
fires  with  their  arms  ready  for  instant 
action.  Gardner  also  feared  that  an  at- 
tempt would  be  made  to  steal  his  horses 
which  were  scattered  about  the  prairie; 
certain  of  them  apparently  already  mis- 
sing. 

He  had  previously  directed  some  of 
his  men  to  build  what  was  called  a  fort, 
made  of  tree  trunks,  for  use  during  the 
night.  When  Indians  intended  to  steal 
horses,  they  were  accustomed  to  sud- 
denly give  a  preconcerted  signal,  upon 
which  they  all  jumped  up,  scattered 
the  horses  and  drove  them  away  with 
them.  Knowing  this,  Gardner  watched 
the  Indians  intently  and  when  the  ex- 
pected signal  had  been  given  and  they 
all  moved  to  withdraw,  three  of  them 
were  overpowered,  thrown  to  the  ground 
and  tied.  When  the  other  Aricaras  saw 
this,  several  of  them  returned,  disclaimed 
any  intention  of  stealing  horses  and  beg- 
ged for  the  release  of  the  captives.  Gard- 
ner informed  them  in  no  uncertain  terms 
that  if  they  did  not  immediately  deliver 
up  all  the  horses  the  prisoners  must  die, 
although  one  of  them  had  succeeded  in 


cutting  the  cords  with  which  he  \va> 
bound  and  had  escaped.  The  Indians 
continued  their  entreaties  for  a  long 
time,  but  they  were  denied.  The  two 
prisoners,  seeing  that  there  was  little 
hope  for  them,  began  their  death  songs, 
related  their  exploits  and  asserted  that 
they  were  distinguished  warriors.  One 
of  them  had  Hugh  Glass's  knife  and  his 
rifle  had  also  been  observed  in  the  pos- 
session of  another  of  the  Indians. 

The  missing  horses  were  not  returned, 
however,  and  the  two  captives,  alleging 
a  pressing  necessity,  were  allowed  to  re- 
tire under  close  supervision,  but  in  the 
thick  brush  they  attempted  to  escape, 
whereupon  one  of  them  was  stabbed  and 
after  several  shots  were  fired  at  the 
other,  he  was  brought  down  and  k.lled 
with  a  knife.  Both  of  them  were  scalped. 
As  a  precaution,  Gardner  had  all  the 
fires  extinguished  and  the  party  passed 
the  night  in  his  fort,  which  had  been 
completed.  The  men  were  not  disturbed 
during  the  hours  of  darkness  and  dis- 
covered in  the  morning  that  the  Aricaras 
had  departed  with  their  booty,  leaving 
the  captives  to  their  fates.  They  had 
begged  especially  for  one  of  them,  who 
was  a  celebrated  warrior  and  had  even 
brought  back  three  horses,  which  they 
had  tied  nearby,  to  exchange  for  the 
prisoners,  but  Gardner  had  refused  their 
petitions.  Thus  Gardner  became  Glass's 
avenger,  he  having  killed  the  two  Ari- 
caras with  his  own  hand. 

Considerable  literature,  in  both  prose 
and  verse,  has  been  written  concerning 
Hugh  Glass;  especially  within  recent 
years.  Much  of  this  seems  either  imagi- 
native or  conjectural,  although  based 
on  the  early  accounts  of  his  experiences 
in  themselves  somewhat  at  variance. 
Glass,  a  short  time  before  he  was  killed, 
related  his  personal  history  to  Mr.  Ham- 
ilton, the  assistant  factor  at  Fort  Union. 
The  latter  composed  an  interesting  man- 
uscript, written  down  from  Glass's  own 
words,  which  was  in  his  possession  on 
October  1th,  1883,  and  which  he  in- 
tended to  have  published.  The  publica- 
tion of  this  biographical  data  seems  never 
to  have  been  consummated  and  while  the 
reasons  for  this  failure  may  have  been 
good  and  sufficient,  it  has,  nevertheless, 
resulted  in  a  distinct  loss  to  those  inter- 
ested in  the  earlv  historv  of  our  West. 
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A  Pioneer's  First  Letter  Home 


August,  1926 


Written  to  De  Witt  C.  Clarke,  then 
Editor  of  the  Burlington  Vermont  Free 
Press,  afterwards  Secretary  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  Senate. 

San  Francisco,  California, 

June,  14,  '49. 
Friend  Clarke: 

Here  I  am  at  last  in  the  far-famed 
and  far-felt  town  of  San  Francisco, 
seated  on  a  camp  chair  under  a  tent, 
surrounded  by  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  others,  with  one  foot  in  a  pail  of 
water  and  my  paper  spread  on  a  trunk, 
endeavoring  to  while  away  the  hours 
of  convalescence  from  the  effects  of  the 
steerage  of  a  crowded  vessel,  by  com- 
municating to  my  friends  at  home  some 
account  of  affairs,  social,  political,  com- 
mercial, and  religious,  presented  just  now 
by  this  remarkable  place. 

I  left  New  York  on  the  24th  of  Feb- 
ruary last,  as  a  member  of  the  "United 
Pacific  Gold  Company,"  under  the  es- 
cort of  Captain  Innes,  late  of  the  New 
York  Volunteers.  This  company  was 
intended  to  have  comprised  one  hundred 
members,  but,  notwithstanding  all  the 
efforts  of  the  three  speculators  who  got 
it  up,  but  fifty  could  be  obtained, — each 
of  whom  paid  Captain  Innes  $15  for  his 
future  services  in  crossing  Mexico.  We 
chartered  the  brig  Isabella  Reed,  Cap- 
tain Rogers,  and  embarked  after  a  de- 
tention of  two  weeks  from  the  first  day 
advertised  for  sailing. 

We  were  for  the  most  part  entire 
strangers  to  each  other  and  to  our  cap- 
tain, who  proved  only  a  burdensome 
and  useless  member  of  the  company,  and 
hence  we  soon  found  that  the  union 
likely  to  attend  our  movements  was  to 
exist  in  our  title.  Ten  different  nations 
were  represented  on  board,  and  every 
variety  of  character  and  profession  was 
of  course  included.  We  managed,  how- 
ever, to  associate  ourselves  in  clubs  of 
ten  or  fifteen  each,  all  of  which  adopted 
"constitutions"  (how  common  they  are 
nowadays!)  which  lasted  about  as  long 
as  such  things  generally  do, — to  wit: 
till  they  inconvenience  the  members. 
These  clubs  also  promised  each  other 
to  march  together,  and  defend  each  other 
on  all  occasions,  all  of  us  agreeing  to  be 
controlled  by  Captain  Innes. 

On  landing  at  Vera  Cruz,  which  we 
did  on  the  22nd  of  March,  after  a  very 
pleasant  trip,  one  of  the  clubs  exploded 
with  great  violence,  though  without  in- 
jury, save  in  reputation,  to  any  of  its 
members.  The  others,  strengthened  by 
the  accessions  of  its  members,  purchased 
wagons  and  mules  for  the  baggage,  of 
which  we  had  altogether  too  much,  and 
took  up  our  march  on  foot  for  the  city 
of  the  Montezumas. 

We  had   been  much  alarmed  by  the 


account  of  Mexican  robbers,  and  had 
on  that  account  armed  ourselves  to  the 
teeth;  but  though  we  heard  of  outrages 
committed  by  the  "greasers,"  and  espec- 
ially by  the  American  deserters  along  the 
entire  route  and  in  our  immediate  neigh- 
borhood, we  lost  nothing  by  their  means, 
nor  ever  had  occasion  to  fire  a  shot  in 
self-defense. 

The  road  between  Vera  Cruz  and 
Mexico  passes  through  the  most  delight- 
ful scenery.  The  mountain  ridges  are 
all  ranged  north  and  south,  so  that  on 
our  east  and  west  road  over  them  the 
scene  is  constantly  changing.  A  Ver- 
monter  thinks  Camel's  Hump  and  Mans- 
field to  be  enormous  mountains,  but  what 
would  be  his  emotions  to  see  them  rise 
to  four  times  their  present  height,  and 
covered  in  midsummer  half  way  down 
with  snow  and  ice?  Yet  this  is  the  de- 
scription of  Popocatapetl,  Orizaba,  and 
the  White  Lady.  The  road  (once  a  mag- 
nificent work,  but  now  much  ruined) 
passes  over  several  mountains,  from 
which  the  views  are  sublime;  but  the 
eye  of  the  American  misses,  among  the 
volcanic  rocks  and  parched  valleys  of 
the  scene,  the  grassy  covering  and  the 
forest  shades  of  his  native  land. 

In  many  places  the  prickly  pear  (toad 
cactus,  here  used  for  fences)  is  the  only 
plant  found ;  in  others,  the  chapparral 
covers  immense  districts.  Large  trees 
are  few  and  far  between,  and  plains  fre- 
quently occur  (though  not  on  this  part 
of  the  road)  where  not  a  bush,  nor  blade 
of  grass,  nor  a  drop  of  water  can  be 
found  on  the  iron-bound  surface  for  a 
hundred  miles  in  extent.  Agriculture 
is  unknown  between  Vera  Cruz  and 
Jalapa,  a  distance  of  seventy  miles,  the 
whole  of  which  belong  to  the  now  un- 
popular Santa  Anna,  by  a  grant  from 
government  in  former  days.  He  prob- 
ably does  not  derive  one  cent  of  revenue 
from  it,  nor  does  any  one  else. 

Our  party  traversed  this  region  in 
safety,  and  arrived,  after  sixteen  days' 
march,  at  Mexico,  280  miles  from  Vera 
Cruz.  Here  we  sold  our  wagons  at  a 
great  loss,  having  found  it  better  to  give 
away  our  baggage  than  undertake  its 
further  transport  over  a  road  so  bad 
that  the  men  had  to  work  as  hard  as 
the  mules  in  order  to  get  up  the  hills 
and  out  of  the  holes  which  constituted 
it. 

We  remained  there  a  week  to  dispose 
of  our  teams  and  useless  effects,  some  of 
which  we  sent  round  by  the  way  of  Aca- 
pulco,  and  to  purchase  horses  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  journey.  Seven  men  of 
Section  C  (mine  was  Section  A)  took 
sick  with  a  fever  and  ague  here,  which, 
as  well  as  our  captain's  attempt  to  run 
away  with  money  that  had  been  en- 


trusted to  him  by  two  unfortunate  mem- 
bers of  the  company,  occasioned  some 
delay.  This  gave  us  an  opportunity  to 
examine  this  celebrated  city,  in  whose 
appearance  we  were  much  disappointed. 
It  is,  indeed,  a  great  and  populous  place, 
but  still  there  is  something  barbarous  in 
its  magnificence, — something  that  argues 
decay  rather  than  progress  in  its  insti- 
tutions and  public  buildings, — and  a 
lack  of  the  commonest  cleanliness  on  the 
part  of  the  people,  which  renders  it  an 
unpleasant  residence  to  an  American. 
I  was  pleased  to  meet  here  (who  is 
not  pleased  to  meet  a  countryman  in  a 
distant  land?)  with  the  brother  of  Solo- 
mon W.Jewett,  Esq.,  of  Weybridge,  Vt. 
who  keeps  the  hotel,  and  was  very  par- 
ticular in  his  attentions  to  us,  and  in  his 
inquiries  about  "home."  I  heard  also  a 
good  report  from  him  of  our  Burlington 
company,  who  passed  through  about  two 
weeks  ahead  of  our  party,  and  had  put 
up  with  him. 

At  Mexico  our  organization  died  a 
natural  death,  and  we  proceeded  on 
horseback  in  parties  of  five  or  ten,  as  in- 
clination or  accident  directed. 

We  reached  Guadalajara,  a  distance 
from  Mexico  of  475  miles,  in  about  four- 
teen days.  Some  of  our  beasts  gave  out 
on  the  road.  Some  of  us,  including  my- 
self, spent  some  days  on  a  sickbed,  and 
all  were  very  much  fatigued  with  the 
journey  and  want  of  accomodations  at 
the  hotels,  or  mesons. 

Perhaps  a  description  of  a  meson 
would  be  interesting  to  your  townsmen, 
Messrs.  Odell,  Hart,  etc.  They  are  all 
very  similar  in  construction,  built  mostly 
of  adobe,  or  unburnt  brick,  around  a 
square  courtyard,  and  one  story  high. 
The  entrance  is  in  the  middle  of  one 
side,  and  on  the  two  sides  of  that  are 
the  host's  room  and  the  fonda,  or  eating 
house,  which  last  is  often  a  separate  con- 
cern. The  side  opposite  the  entrance  is 
the  stable, — or  a  door  through  it  leads  to 
stables  in  the  rear.  The  other  sides  con- 
tain rooms  without  windows  or  ventila- 
tion, save  by  the  door,  floored  with  stone, 
clay,  or  rough-hewn  planks,  and  without 
beds  or  other  furniture,  except  dust, 
fleas,  and  lice,  with  which  they  are  gen- 
erally well  stocked  Every  traveler  here 
carries  his  own  blanket,  which  serves  to 
cover  him  as  he  lies  on  the  bare  floor, 
and  his  saddle  bags  make  his  only  pillow. 
Should  he  not  have  brought  also  his  own 
provisions  and  cooking  utensils  with  him, 
he  must  needs  apply  at  the  fonda,  which 
is  frequently  entirely  without  provisions 
of  any  kind,  and  where  he  must  wait 
till  the  filthy  cook,  with  breasts  exposed 
and  hanging  down  to  her  waist,  goes  and 
buys  what  is  ordered,  and  cooks  it  before 
him ;  while  the  dogs,  hogs,  and  babies, 
(Continued  on  Page  268) 
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CARIBBEAN  SEA 

OTHE  wide,  wild  wastes  of  the  Ca- 
ribbean Sea 

Revealed  strange,  untold  things  to  me 
While  the  warm  winds  blew  from  the 

slender  sickle  moon, 
Lulling  my  senses  to  a_  sweet,  soft  swoon. 

(For  this  black  sea  holds  the  mystery 
Of  Morgan's  bloody  history.) 

"Swing,  ho,  swing!"  I  sang  to  the  prow, 
"Over  the  onyx  waters  plow; 
Rock  me  into  a  dreaming  swoon 
Under  the  spell  of  the  sinking  moon." 

She  swung  and  she  dipped,  and  breathed 
to  me 

Whispers  of  Morgan's  memory, 

While  a  soft,  steady  swish  broke  the 
solitude 

That  hung  from  the  pale  stars'  multi- 
tude. 

The  foam  flecked  ebony  wake  we  made 
Was  a  widening  track  where  mermaids 

played  ; 

I  heard  them  singing  a  wistful  tune, 
Their  echoes  ringing  to  the  dying  moon. 

Their  wet  arms  flashed,  a  gleam  of  white 
That  faded  away  in  the  gulf  of  night ; 
I  called  to  them,  and  they  called  back, 
Sinking  down  in  their  watery  track. 

One  rose  out  of  the  foam  and  cried, 

"I  was  a  drowned  pirate's  bride!" 

And    her    sisters    sang,    ' :  'Twas    folly, 

folly!" 
Wailing  in  weirdest  melancholy. 

(For  this  black  sea  holds  the  mystery 
Of  Morgan's  bloody  history.) 

One  of  them  raised  a  golden  chest  ; 
Rubies  and  pearls  glowed  on  her  breast ; 
"I  am  their  queen.  Come,  come  with  me, 
And  I'll  show  you  the  spoils  of  piracy!" 

But   she   sank,   she   sank,    and   the   ship 

plowed  on, 

Into  the  sudden  glare  of  dawn  ; 
But  down  in  the  depths  she  is  calling  me, 
To  the  bottomless  Caribbean  Sea. 

Sing,  ho,  sing  of  the  winds  that  sweep 
From  the  heights  of  the  stars  to  the 

gluts  of  the  deep ; 
Swing    me    back    where    the    mermaids 

croon 
In  the  magic  spell  of  the  sickle  moon. 

— Antoinette   Larsen. 


Bits  of  Verse 


PETITION 

THEN   choose    for   your   dark   lover 
whom  you  will 
And    feast    his  eager  vision   with   your 

white 
Breasts,  coral-tipped,  but  let  me  be  the 

still 

Voice  in  the  aftermath  of  frantic  night; 
Take  whom  you  must  for  comrade  in  the 

quest 
For    brimming   cup   of   consummation's 

wine 

But  I  would  be  the  soul  of  you  at  rest 
Before  the  shadowed  quiet  of  a  shrine. 

Call  him  your  lover,  then,  and  share  the 

maze 
Of   bright   desires   in   fainting   hour  of 

dawn 

But  I,  who  own  so  little  of  your  praise, 
Would  be  your  thought  when  fitful  love 

has  gone. 
Take  whom  you  must  within  your  arms 

at  night — 
Make    me    companion    of    the     Futile 

Flight! 

— Challiss  Silvay. 

THE  ALIEN 

HE  LIVED  among  us,  yet  he  lived  alone. 
He  who  had  looked  upon  the  plung- 
ing team, 

The  treacherous  attack,  the  twisted  death, 
The  desperate  settlement,  as  in  a  dream 
Gazed  far  beyond  these  trimmed  and  va- 
cant streets. 

And  while  the  radio  blared  a  foolish  song 
He  traveled  lonely  down  old  breathless 

ways. 
But  sometimes,  when  the  evenings  were 

long, 
He  knew  companionship,  and  raised  his 

eyes 
A  moment  through  the  closing  night  to 

see 

The  sober  hills,  grey-purple  in  the  dusk, 
Stern    as    those    peaks    around    Thermo- 
pylae. 

— Gwendolen  Haste. 

THRILL 

OH,  I  have  seen  delightful  things  today! 
A  velvet  turquoise  sky,  a  friendly 

hill, 

A  stalwart  pine,  a  green  pond  very  still, 
A  mother  and  her  little  child  at  play. 


MOUNTAINS 

THE  thought  of  these  wild   mountains 
filled  my  dream, 

And  thrust  Itself  in  all  my  waking  hours. 
It   brought    me   here   to   breathe   azalea 

flowers, 

And   chase   my   lurking   shadow   in  the 
stream. 

It  brought   me   here   to   follow   winding 

trails; 
To  drink  the  draught  where  many  a  cedar 

looms 

Up  trails  that  climb  through  emerald  twi- 
light glooms 
Around    wild   fern    and    spicy   briarrose 

vales. 
Here  from  the  red-woods'  needled  floor 

to  look 
And    see    the    oriole's    flaming    wing    at 

dawn; 

To  feel  on  me  the  eye  of  some  wild  faun 
When  kneeling  by   the   cool,   dim  silver 

brook. 

But   did    it   bring   me   by   the    mountain 

stream 

To  hear  my  city  call,  insistent  call, 
Till  I  shall  see  me  free — free  from  all, 
Running  joyous — only  in  a  dream! 

— Katherine  Chumard  Sanders. 

GAZAL 

ONCE  upon  a  time — 
they    say — 

In  the  garden  of  Shiraz, 
you    were    a   rose 
And  I  was  a  lark. 

And  love  was  the  gardener 
who    sprinkled 
the  blood  of  my  heart 
in  the  arbor  of  desire 

The   blush  upon   your  petals— 

O,  you  were  the  rose — 

was  the  spray  of  my   heart: 
The  perfume  in  your  petals 

was  the  fervor  of  my  passion: 
Once   upon   a    summer   day 

in  the  garden  of  Shiraz. 

CARESS 

SUNSHINE 
clinging 

to  a   dark   cloud. 
Vein   of  pale  gold 
limned 

in  nubian  stone, 
Amber  wine 
aflame 

against   the   altar — 
Her   laughter! 
His    hunger! 

Gobind   Behari  Lai. 


And  I  have  seen  a  field  of  waving  grass  I 
And  watched  a  slope  of  nodding  poppy  \. 

bloom, 
And  heard  the  surge  of  sea  waves,  fe 

the  spume 

While  winging   sea-gulls,  flashing  silve 
pass. 

I  found  a  feather,  downy  in  its  gray, 
I  saw  a  dew-drop  couching  in  a  flow', 
A  spider  spin  himself  a  lacey  bow'r, 

Oh,  I  have  seen  delightful  things  today! 

— Evelyn  B.  Brownell. 
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LET'S  consider  Sherwood  Anderson, 
the  novelist.  And  especially  his 
terrible  book  Dark  Laughter.  Anderson 
has  been  advertised  a  great  "teller  of 
tales,"  a  sort  of  delicious  and  wicked 
fellow  with  nerve  and  ill  breeding 
enough  to  speak  right  out  regardless  of 
listeners.  He  has  become  the  harbor  of 
groups  over  the  country  who  usually 
carry  a  copy  of  The  Dial  in  a  jacket 
pocket.  They  read  him  and  announce 
him  a  powerful  thinker,  an  original 
stylist,  a  singer  in  prose  whose  themes 
sweep  out  the  muck  from  under  the  bed 
and  charm  with  an  hypnotic  intensity 
the  intellectual  capacity  of  "thoughtful 
reading  people." 

I  have  recently  finished — after  seven 
or  eight  earlier  attempts  his  Dark 
Laughter.  I  think  it  is  literature's  great- 
est Dud.  I  think  a  man  with  gall  enough 
to  put  a  book  so  poorly  written  before 
the  public  should  be  given  the  same 
syrup  they  hand  out  to  simple  souls  who 
sell  fake  securities.  Anderson  is  de- 
frauding every  man  and  woman  who 
puts  down  two  bucks  for  his  book.  I 
shan't  quote  from  the  immortal  work, 
for  there's  too  little  time.  I'll  only  be 
telling  you  not  to  let  this  clodhopper 
of  the  alphabet  kid  you  along.  I'll  be 
warning  you  that  Anderson  doesn't 
know  at  any  time  in  any  book  just 
what  he  wants  to  say.  He  is  confused 
and  obscure.  He  has  invented  thousands 
of  unique  methods  for  avoiding  logic. 
He  reminds  me  of  a  Nebraska  farmer 
stumbling  about  lower  Manhattan  in  a 
mild  stew.  He  introduces  characters, 
important  ones  at  that,  with  such  feeble 
imagery  they  slither  across  the  page  in 
an  everlasting  retreat.  They  impress 
you  with  a  colorless,  willy-nilly  move- 
ment. Like  a  group  of  rather  weary 
Department  Store  hands. 

And  some  fright  is  justified,  for  the 
man  is  being  translated  at  face  value 
into  a  good  many  European  languages. 
They  are  a  simple  people  and  have  been 
taken  in  by  the  bawls  of  Jewish  press 
agents  and  the  jacket  blurbs  a  pale- 
faced  boy  over  to  the  publisher's  writes 
up  for  each  new  volume.  I  have  read, 
in  fact,  that  they  are  using  Anderson 
in  Europe; 
t 
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derson,  nor  am  I  doing  a  sensational 
motif  to  scare  up  a  few  subscriptions. 
I  want  you  to  know  simply  that  his 
fame  is  way  out  of  proportion  to  his 
merit,  and  that  the  stuff  he  sells  in 
many  instances  wouldn't  pass  an  eighth 
grade  school  ma'm. 

If  one  of  my  friends  cares  to  adven- 
ture about  in  a  confused  bog  of  nervous 
disorder,  constipation,  neurosy,  wife- 
desertion,  incertitude  and  a  hundred 
pages  tacked  on  the  end  of  a  novel  for 
no  particular  reason,  she  may  call  in 
and  cart  away  Dark  Laughter. 


THE  third  number  of  The  American 
Parade,  Adolphe  Roberts'  most  ver- 
satile magazine  extant,  prints  an  article 
of  intense  interest:  "Mencken,  the  Foe 
of  Beauty."  It  is  sound,  in  many  in- 
stances brilliant,  packs  a  definite  punch 
and  will  undoubtedly  create  tremendous 
interest  on  the  Mencken  stage.  I  advise 
a;l  those  interested  in  Mencken's  as- 
tounding career  to  hie  forth  and  gather 
up  the  third  number  of  The  American 
Parade.  Earlier  mention  has  been  given 
Mr.  Roberts'  magazine  on  this  page. 
And  there  will  undoubtedly  be  future 
mention.  Address  Mr.  Roberts,  166 
Remsen  Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 


RUPERT  HUGHES  has  perpetrated 
some  gosh-awful  slaughters  and  will 
probably  perpetrate  many  more.  But  the 
world's  funniest  story,  the  world's  most 
terrible  story  follows  his  name  in  the 
July  Harper's  Bazar.  The  title  reads: 
"His  Last  First  Night,"  and  is  described 
by  the  magazine  as  being  "A  Thrilling 
Bit  of  Human  Drama  Carried  Out  on 
the  Stage,  With  Heroic  Hazar  and  De- 
votion Unseen  by  the  First  Night  Audi- 
ence." The  capitals  are  not  mine.  Per- 
mit me  to  offer  a  few  immortal  lines : 

"The  manager  ducked  out  and  Ralph 
crushed  a  note  in  his  hand  as  he  smiled  hor- 
ribly: 

"  'How  beautiful  you  are,  my  darling!'  " 

j     "Mona's  fingers  froze  in  the  letter  with  a 
ttling  sound." 

'Mona  wavered.    Ralph  caught  her.    They 

.sed    fiercely    and    long.     They    repainted 

"h   other's   blurred   lips,  corrected   the   wet 

scaro  at  the  eyelids.    And  marched   out." 

"The  note?    Oh,  this?    Oh,  nothing,  noth- 

s,    at    all!'     He    tossed    it    on    his    dressing 

ble   as  lightly   and  carelessly    as   if   it   had 

een   a   dynamite   bomb. 

"She  reached  for  it  grimly.  He  caught 
her  by  the  wrist  and  steered  her  hand  up  to 
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his  lips.  She  snatched  it  away  so  fiercely 
that  her  diamonds  bruised  his  mouth.  She 
was  ablaze  with  jealousy,  green-eyed  as  a 
cat.  She  spoke  in  the  third-act  tone  of  a 
Mrs.  Seddons: 

"'What's  in  the  note!  And  who  is  it 
from?' 

"'Whom,'  my  dear!  'Whom!'  Remember 
the  stage  is  a  school  'of  diction.'  He  laughed 
as  merrily  as  a  hyena. 

"'God,  but  you're  a  bad  actor!'  she 
snarled.  'If  you  don't  do  better  tonight, 
you'll  die  on  your  feet.' 

"'Maybe  I  will,  at  that,'  he  murmured, 
with  so  odd  a  reading  that  she  was  terri- 
fied .  .  ." 

"She  put  out  her  hand.  He  put  the  letter 
into  it  and  watched  her  dismally  as  if  she 
quaffed  poison." 

"  'If  I  let  you  read  it,  will  you  promise  to 
go  through,  no  matter  what  it  says?' 

'"Yes!     Yes!     Yes!!!' 

"  'You  swear  to  ...  on  your  sacred  honor 
as  ...  an  actress  and  an  artist?' 

"  'On  my  sacred  honor  as  an  actress  and 
an  artist!'  " 

"Artistic  conscience  and  anxiety  always 
made  a  fiend  of  Mona  on  a  first  night,  and 
a  wave  of  terror  overswept  her  when  she 
heard  the  boy  calling  'Overture'  up  and 
down  the  back  stage  corridors.  She  ran  to 
Ralph's  dressing-room  for  the  vital  help  of 
his  calm  strength." 

I  rnight^  give  the  whole  burlesque,  and 
I  swear  I've  made  not  the  slightest  at- 
tempt to  pick  lines.  After  a  very  care- 
ful investigation  in  New  York,  I  discov- 
ered that  it  was  seriously  presented  to 
the  publisher  and  the  publisher  in  turn 
very  seriously  presented  it  to  the  public 
and  the  public  very  seriously  read  it — 
and  Colonel  Hughes  is  probably  doing 
another  for  them  for  all  I  know.  If  he 
does,  by  all  means  read  it. 


Theater  Guild  of  New  York  has 
successfully  revived  early  and  excep- 
tional motion  pictures,  projecting  them 
at  the  Cameo  Theater,  just  off  Broad- 
way at  Forty-second  Street.  "The  Mir- 
acle Man,"  "Gypsy  Blood,"  "Broken 
Blossoms,"  that  splendid  Italian  picture 
"Cabria"  and  thirty  or  so  others  in- 
clude the  program. 

Some  enterprising  infant  in  the  West 
might  duplicate  New  York  on  this  thing 
and  earn  a  comfortable  fortune.  The 
pictures,  of  course,  are  cheaply  rented 
and  prices  for  admission  might  be  very 
reasonable.  New  York  pays  35  cents 
matinee,  75  cents  evening.  One  might 
arrange  with  Reginald  Travers  of  the 
Players'  Guild  on  Bush  Street,  San 
Francisco,  to  show  these  pictures  three 
nights  a  week.  "The  Miracle  Man," 
'Broken  Blossoms,"  "Hearts  of  the 
World"  and  "Cabria"  could  be  run  fifty 
nights  and  pay  comfortably. 
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Rhymes  and  Reactions 

By  GEORGE  STERLING 

To  Chemulpo  in  a  Junk 


Jack  London  did  not  keep  a  diary  but  the  nearest  approach  to  one  is  this  article  which  is  offer,,!  for 
.Mean,,,,  for  the 'first  tune through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  George  Sterling  It  was  Jack  London's  cuLn 
X,  u'r;te  to  his  wile,  Charmian.  account  of  his  travel  and  experiences.  She  in  turn  copied  these  letters, 
tending  one  in  Mr  Sterling  Th.s  was  Mr.  London',  manner  of  keeping  in  touch  with  his  friends  and 
Sharing  equally  with  each,  his  wanderings. 

In  a  recent  trip  to  Carrnel  Mr  Sterling  recovered  an  old  scrapbook  belonging  to  himself  and  herein 
were  found  copies  of  many  of  Jack  London's  travels  on  the  water,  etc.,  which  have  been  generously  offered 
Overland  Monthly. 


On  board  junk,  off  Corean  Coast, 
Tuesday,  February  9,  1904. 

THE  wildest  and  most  gorgeous 
things  ever!  If  you  could  see  me 
just  now,  captain  of  a  junk  with 
a  crew  of  three  Coreans  who  speak  nei- 
ther English  nor  Japanese  and  with  five 
Japanese  guests  (strayed  travelers)  who 
speak  neither  English  nor  Corean — that 
is,  all  but  one,  which  last  knows  a  cou- 
ple of  dozen  English  words.  And  with 
this  polyglot  following  I  am  bound  on 
a  voyage  of  several  hundred  miles  along 
the  Corean  Coast  to  Chemulpo. 

And  how  did  it  happen.  I  was  to  sail 
Monday,  Feb.  8,  on  the  KEIGO 
MARU  for  Chemulpo.  Saturday,  Feb. 
6,  returning  in  the  afternoon  from  Ko- 
kura  (where  my  camera  had  been  re- 
turned to  me) — returning  to  Shimono- 
seki,  1  learned  KEIGO  MARU  had 
been  taken  off  its  run  by  the  Jap.  Gov- 
ernment. Learned  also  that  many  Jap. 
warships  had  passed  the  straits  bound 
out,  and  that  soldiers  had  been  called 
from  their  homes  to  join  their  regiments 
in  the  middle  of  the  night. 

And  I  made  a  dash  right  away.  Caught, 
just  as  it  was  getting  under  way,  a 
small  steamer  for  Fusan.  Had  to  take  a 
third-class  passage  and — it  was  a  native 
steamer,  no  white  man's  chow  (food), 
even  first-class,  and  I  had  to  sleep  on 
deck.  Dashing  aboard  in  steam  launch, 
got  one  trunk  overboard  and  saved  it. 
Got  wet  myself,  and  my  rugs  and  bag- 
gage, crossing  the  Japan  Sea.  At  Fusan, 
caught^  a  little  120-ton  steamer,  loaded 
with  Coreans  and  Japs,  and  deck  load 
piled  to  the  sky,  for  Chemulpo.  Made 
Mokpo,  with  a  list  to  starboard  of  fully 
thirty  degrees.  It  would  take  a  couple 
of  hundred  of  such  steamers  to  make  a 
Siberia.  But  this  morning  all  passen- 
gers and  freight  were  fired  ashore,  willy 
nilly,  for  the  Jap.  Government  had 
taken  the  steamer  to  use.  We  had  trav- 
eled the  preceding  night  convoyed  by 
two  torpedo  boats. 

Well,  fired  ashore  this  morning,  I 
chartered  this  junk,  took  five  of  the  Jap. 
passengers  along,  and  here  I  am,  still 


bound  for  Chempulpo.  Hardest  job  I 
ever  undertook.  Have  had  no  news  for 
several  days,  do  not  know  if  war  has 
been  declared — and  shall  not  know  till 
I  make  Chempulpo — maybe  Kun  San, 
at  which  place  I  drop  my  passengers. 
God,  but  I'd  like  to  have  a  mouthful  of 
white  man's  speech.  It's  not  quite  satis- 
fying to  do  business  with  a  24-word  vo- 
cabulary and  gesticulations. 
*  »  * 

Thursday,  Feb.  11,  1904. 
N  BOARD  another  junk.  Grows 
more  gorgeous.  Night  and  day  trav- 
eled for  Kun  San.  Caught  on  lee-shore 
yesterday,  and  wind  howling  over  Yel- 
low Sea.  You  should  have  seen  us  claw- 
ing off — one  man  at  the  tiller  and  a  man 
at  each  sheet  (Coreans),  four  scared 
Japs,  and  the  fifth  too  seasick  to  be 
scared.  Of  course,  we  cleared  off,  or 
you  wouldn't  be  reading  this. 

Made  Kun  San  at  nightfall,  after  hav- 
ing carried  away  a  mast  and  smashed  a 
rudder.  And  we  arrived  in  driving  rain, 
wind  cutting  like  a  knife.  And  then, 
well — you  should  have  seen  me  being 
made  comfortable  last  night — five  Jap- 
anese maidens  helping  me  undress,  take 
a  bath,  and  get  into  bed,  the  while  visit- 
ors, male  and  female,  were  being  enter- 
tained (my  visitors).  And  this  morning, 
same  thing  repeated — the  Mayor  of 
Kun  San,  the  captain  of  police,  leading 
citizens,  all  in  my  bedroom,  visiting 
while  I  was  being  shaved,  dressed, 
washed  and  fed. 

And  all  the  leading  citizens  of  the 
town  came  down  to  see  me  off,  and 
cheered  me,  and  cried  "Sayonara"  count- 
less times. 

New  junk,  manned  by  Japanese — five 
— and  not  one  knows  one  word  of  Eng- 
lish, and  here  I  am,  adrift  with  them, 
off  the  Corean  Coast. 

No  white  man's  news  for  a  long  time. 
Hear  native  rumors  of  sea  fights,  and 
of  landing  troops,  but  nothing  I  may 
believe  without  doubting.  But  when  I 
get  to  Chemulpo,  I'll  know  "where 
I'm  at." 

And    maybe   you    think    it    i«n't    rold. 


traveling  as  I  am,  by  junk.  The  snow  is 
on  the  land,  and  in  some  places,  on 
North  slopes,  comes  down  to  the  water's 
edge. 

And  there  are  no  stoves  by  which  to 
keep  warm — charcoal  boxes,  with  half 
a  dozen  small  embers,  are  not  to  be 
sneered  at — I  am  beside  one  now,  which 
I  just  bought  for  \2l/2  cents  from  a 
Corean  at  a  village,  where  we  have 
landed  for  water. 

*       »       » 

Saturday,  Feb.  13,  1904. 
OTILL  wilder,  but  can  hardly  say  so 
^  "gorgeous,"  unless  landscapes  and 
seascapes,  seen  between  driving  snow 
squalls,  be  gorgeous.  You  know  the 
tides  on  this  coast  range  from  40  to  60 
feet  (we're  at  anchor  now,  in  the  midst 
of  ten  thousand  islands,  reefs  and  shoals, 
waiting  four  hours  until  the  tide  shall 
turn  toward  Chemulpo — 30  ri,  which 
means  75  miles  away). 

Well,  concerning  tides.  Yesterday 
morning  found  us  on  a  lee  shore,  all 
rocks,  with  a  gale  pounding  the  whole 
Yellow  Sea  down  upon  us.  Our  only 
chance  for  refuge,  dead  to  leeward,  a 
small  bay  and  high  and  dry.  Had  to 
wait  on  the  4  oft.  tide,  and  we  waited, 
anchored  under  a  small  reef  across  which 
the  breakers  broke,  until,  tide  rising, 
they  submerged  it.  Never  thought  a 
sampan  (an  open  crazy  boat)  could  live 
through  what  ours  did.  A  gale  of  wind, 
with  driving  snow — you  can  imagine 
how  cold  it  was.  But  I'm  glad  I  have 
Jap.  sailors.  They're  braver  and  cooler 
and  more  daring  than  Coreans.  Well, 
we  waited  till  1  1  A.  M.  It  was  twi\t 
the  devil  and  the  deep  sea — stay  and  be 
swamped,  run  for  the  little  bay  and  run 
the  chance  of  striking  in  the  surf.  We 
couldn't  possibly  stay  longer,  so  we 
showed  a  piece  of  sail  and  ran  for  it. 
Well,  I  was  nearly  blind  with  a  head- 
ache which  I  had  brought  away  with  me 
from  Kunsan,  and  which  had  been  in- 
creasing ever  since;  and  I  did  not  much 
care  what  happened ;  yet  I  remembered, 
when  we  drove  in  across  that  foaming 

(Continued  on  Page  271) 
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ROLLICKING  ROMANCE 

HIGH  adventure,  daring  deeds,  auda- 
cious abandon,  baffling  mystery, 
charming  romance!  The  author  of  THE 
SCAMP  has  cleverly  combined  in  one 
volume  all  these  qualifications,  any  one 
of  which  is  usually  sufficient  for  the 
purpose  of  a  story. 

Tock-a-tock!  Tock-a-tock!  Tock-a- 
tock!  Along  the  highways  of  old  Shrop- 
shire and  near  the  border  of  Wales, 
some  two  hundred  years  ago,  a  mysteri- 
ous figure  would  flash  by,  mounted  on  a 
fleet-footed  mare.  He  rode  as  though 
a  part  of  his  steed,  behind  him  trailing 
the  long  plume  of  his  hat,  and  that  was 
all  the  detail  that  could  be  caught  be- 
fore the  hard  riding  stranger  was  swal- 
lowed up  by  the  deep  shadows  of  the 
night.  Where  was  he  going?  What  was 
his  errand?  Who  might  he  be?  Through- 
out the  countryside  he  was  known  as 
Duval's  double,  but  more  often  they 
called  him  The  Scamp.  High-handed 
and  bold  though  he  might  have  been, 
nevertheless  his  two  trusty  pistols,  dis- 
played so  prominently  and  with  such 
swagger,  had  never  known  the  reek  of 
powder ! 

The  Scamp  was  none  other  than 
Eustace  Tarrant,  cursed  (or  blessed, 
quite  depending  on  one's  point  of  view) 
with  an  inborn  thirst  for  adventure, 
gypsying,  coming  hand-to-hand  with  life 
and  in  his  audacity  meeting  it  more  than 
half  way. 

Then  came  a  time  when  he  must 
needs  employ  all  his  skill  and  cunning 
in  the  defense  of  his  family's  honor; 
and  with  the  help  of  young  Francis  Tal- 
bot,  who  meanwhile  had  attached  him- 
self to  the  Tarrant  retinue  in  the  capa- 
city of  groom,  he  succeeds  in  carrying 
out  his  high-handed,  but  just,  vows  to- 
ward the  end  that  the  proud  'scutcheon 
of  Tarrant  might  remain  free  from  all 
blemish  and  taint. 

Virgil  Markham,  who  wrote  THE 
SCAMP,  has  literally  steeped  himself 
in  the  language  of  the  old  English  coun- 
tryside of  the  time  of  which  he  writes. 
This  makes  for  a  distinctive  mellowness 
and  rich  charm  of  style  to  which  the 
most  matter-of-fact,  sophisticated  reader 
will  immediately  respond ;  not  only  that, 
but  the  old-time  English  diction  imparts 
a  depth  to  the  story  which  could  be 
gained  in  no  other  manner. 


Writers 


Duval's  Double  was  of  course  in  no 
way  comparable  with  the  road  agent 
type  of  highwayman — snatching  purses 
and  stripping  fingers;  his  was  a  code 
totally  different.  His  methods  differed 
not  alone  from  the  standpoint  of  ethics, 
but  because  the  honor  of  his  family  was 
at  stake. 

Tarrant  Hall,  an  ancient  pile,  huge, 
rambling,  well  guarded,  is  the  pivot 
around  which  eddy  the  currents  and 
counter-currents  of  intrigue,  plot  and 
romance.  While  it  is  not  the  central 
theme,  nevertheles  the  spice  of  romance 
and  the  lure  of  lovely  feminine  eyes  com- 
bine to  impel  young  Talbot,  all  unso- 
licited and  strictly  incognito,  to  join 
forces  with  the  Tarrant  family.  The 
more  he  sees  of  Miss  Dorothy,  The 
Scamp's  beautiful  sister,  the  more  sure- 
ly he  finds  himself  occupying  the  not 
unwelcome  role  of  councillor  and  ally. 
Repeatedly  he  risks  life  and  limb  in  his 
devotion  to  her  while  ably  discharging 
the  duties  of  first  lieutenant  to  her 
brother. 

It  is  apparent  that  Mr.  Markham  has 
spent  a  long  time  in  the  preparation  of 
this  book.  It  reflects  great  care  and  a 
meticulous  fidelity  to  detail,  which  is 
nothing  less  than  one  of  the  unmistaka- 
ble earmarks  of  genius. 

Mr.  Markham  has  written  not  only  a 
yarn  with  rollicking  flavor  of  de'ering 
do,  but  has  given  us  a  compelling  picture 
of  English  countryside  life  in  the  time 
of  the  reign  of  King  George  the  First. 

As  an  added  charm,  Henry  Pitz  has 
contributed  a  number  of  highly  appro- 
priate sketches  in  black  and  white;  the 
colorful  jacket  is  also  his  work. — Re- 
viewed by  Tom  White. 

THE    SCAMP.     Virgil    Markham. 

The  Macmillan   Company.    $2.25. 
*     #     * 

NEW  YORK 

'T'HERE  is  a  book,  just  out,  which  not 
*-  only  takes  you  to  New  York,  but 
takes  you  back  to  Old  New  York  with 
her  homespuns  and  frills,  to  the  days  of 
the  sixties  and  seventies.  It  is  one  of 
those  delights  which  is  illustrated  grace- 
fully while  the  text  unfolds  the  gentle 
manners  and  customs  of  the  metropolis 
fifty  years  ago.  There  are  glimpses  of 
famous  people  of  that  day  which  make 
you  wish  for  more  .  .  .  such  person- 


ages as  William  Cullen  Bryant,  Dr. 
Willard  Parker,  William  W.  Story, 
Edwin  Booth,  Edwin  Arnold,  General 
Custer,  George  William  Curtis  and 
many  others.  Tales  of  long  ago  are 
brought  back.  Broadway  and  Wall 
Street  are  not  the  same  as  today,  but 
become  pleasant  and  intimate  pictures  of 
those  earlier  days  when  one  heard  and 
welcomed  "Here's  your  hot  corn,"  and 
"Sweep  ho!"  come  down  through  the 
village  to  the  very  door  of  one's  office. 
It  is  a  book  of  rare  interest,  reminds  one 
of  the  unique  tea  rooms  on  Fiftieth 
Street  with  the  relics  of  the  past  adorn- 
ing the  walls. 

MY  NEW  YORK.  Mabel  Osgood 
Wright.  Illustrated  by  Irving  Sickels 
Macmillan.  $2.50. 

*     *     # 

"BEAU  SABREUR!" 

HE  Gay  Swordsman  is  saying  some- 
where  in  this  novel:  "But,  upon 
my  word,  I  think  the  combined  smells 
of  the  Canteen — rank  tobacco-smoke, 
garlic,  spirits,  cooking,  frying-onions, 
wine,  burning  fat  and  packed  humanity 
— were  worse  than  those  of  the  barrack- 
room ;  and  it  was  borne  in  upon  me  that 
not  only  must  the  soldier's  heart  be  in 
the  right  place,  but  his  stomach  also  .  .  ." 
Later  on  the  hero  and  the  narrator 
describes  a  spicy  young  lady  who  sang 
this  thrilling  song: 

"There   are   heroes   in   plenty,    and   all 

known  to  fame, 

In  the  ranks  that  are  led  by  the  Czar; 
But  among  the  most  reckless  of  name 

or  fame, 
Was  Ivan  Petruski  Skivah. 

He  could   imitate    Irving,   play  euchre, 

or  pool, 

And  perform  on  the  Spanish  guitar — 
In  fact,  quite  the  cream  of  the  Musco- 
vite team 
Was  Ivan  Petruski  Skivah." 

But  enough  of  these  excerpts.  The 
point  is  made  that  this  is  a  bright  enough 
tale.  It  is  teeming  with  things  that 
awaken  and  tempt  the  senses.  There  is 
sex  and  stomach  at  every  turn. 

The  self-styled,  and  therefore  charm- 
ingly vain,  hero  is  one  Major  Beaujo- 
lais  (the  very  name  is  coined  to  suggest 
devilishness),  who  is  half  English  and 
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half  French.  It  is  through  the  French 
connection  that  he  achieves  a  military, 
gay  (Parisian)  and  adventurous  (French 
and  African  adventures  galore)  career. 

Leaving  Eton,  the  school  with  a  clas- 
sic prestige,  in  England,  he  goes  to 
Paris.  There  his  uncle,  a  high  military 
chief,  preaches  to  him  the  gospel  of 
French  patriotism.  The  French  patriot 
is  looking  forward  to  building  up 
a  mighty  Empire  in  Africa,  Western 
Africa,  etc.  Young  soldiers  are  allowed 
to  press  down  the  "lilies,"  get  drunk  and 
light  duels.  All  this  is  connived  at. 
These  young  Frenchmen  are  going  to 
fight  for  the  future  empire.  They  must 
be  indulged  beyond  other  citizens.  The 
good  old-fashioned  military  gaiety  is 
given  a  free  rein.  And  as  Anatole  France 
remarked  somewhere,  the  French  has  the 
genius  of  the  race — the  genius  of  procre- 
ating the  race,  which  curiously  enough 
remains  abortive  in  results.  It  does 
not  increase  population,  but  heightens 
the  temperamental  temperature  and  af- 
fords excellent  material  for  exciting 
novels. 

The  author  of  this  punchy  and  read- 
able tale  is  Percival  Christopher  Wren, 
who  has  already  an  enviable  reputation 
for  writing  "Beau  Geste,"  ''The  Wages 
of  Virtue,"  "Stepsons  of  France,"  etc. 

The  legend  upon  the  present  novel  is 
significant:  "A  man  may  escape  from 
his  enemies,  or  even  from  his  friends,  but 
how  shall  a  man  escape  from  his  own 
nature?" 

Now  the  French  Hussar's  nature 
takes  him  very  far  through  interesting 
doings.  He  goes  as  a  member  of  the 
French  Intelligence  Service  to  Africa. 
There  he  has  to  fight  the  Moslem  sheikhs 
and  emirs.  He  masters  Arabic,  and 
learns  the  art  of  dealing  with  lost  ladies. 
Inevitably — as  you  might  have  guessed 
— he  meets  there  an  American  woman. 
She  falls  into  the  clutches  of  the  swarthy 
Moorish  Romeos.  But  he,  the  represen- 
tative of  the  White  Men's  chivalry 
(gosh  what  a  burden!),  tries  to  save  her 
intact.  All  sort  of  things  happen.  Well, 
read  it  yourself. 

All  that  the  critics  could  say  is  that 
it  is  awfully  well  written,  but  it  has 
none  of  the  authentic  touch  of  an 
Achmed  Abdullah.  Still,  the  writing  is 
neat,  the  tale  is  well  handled  and  as  said 
before,  sex  and  stomach  peep  out  of 
every  corner. — -Reviewed  by  G.  B.  Lai. 

BEAU    SABREUR.     Frederick    A. 

Stokes  Company.    $2.00. 

*  "  #     * 

ANDERSON'S  NOTEBOOK 

THE  reading  public  should  be  very  grate- 
ful to  any  printing  house  that  will 
publish  a  collection  of  articles,  impres- 
sions, essays,  and  notes  by  a  more  or  less 
widely  known  writer.  Such  a  book  car- 
ries two  very  distinct  appeals — one  to 
the  casual  reader  who  has  neither  the 
time  nor  the  opportunity  to  absorb  all 


the  offerings  from  a  given  pen,  but  who 
is  nevertheless  eager  to  snatch  what  he 
can  from,  let  us  say,  a  composite  source; 
the  other  appeal  is  exerted  just  as  di- 
rectly to  the  omnivorous  reader  who  ie 
most  anxious  to  catch  the  Intimacies  that 
are  invariably  found  in  a  collection  of 
this  sort.  Such  books  are  brought  out,  of 
course,  when  a  writer  has  either  momen- 
tarily caught  the  popular  fancy,  or  else 
has  created  something  really  worth  while, 
a  thing  of  power,  of  beauty,  or  of  endur- 
ing substance. 

However,  the  volume  under  considera- 
tion is  Sherwood  Anderson's  NOTE- 
BOOK. This  is  a  collection  of  essays, 
notes  and  articles,  all  edited  and  arranged 
in  a  most  comprehensive  and  illuminat- 
ing manner.  The  book  is  filled  with  some 
of  what  is  doubtless  Mr.  Anderson's  best 
work — a  section  here  and  there  taking 
root  in  Chicago,  others  in  Ohio,  and  some 
in  New  Orleans.  Those  whose  back- 
grounds are  drawn  against  the  lovely  old 
southern  metropolis  are  done  with  char- 
acteristic Andersonian  realism. 

Those  who  have  breathlessly  awaited, 
then  eagerly  devoured  Mr.  Anderson's 
offerings  for  the  past  few  years  will  be 
no  whit  disappointed  in  his  NOTEBOOK. 
It  is  so  entirely  what  they  are  expecting. 
— Reviewed  by  Tom  White. 

NOTEBOOK.  Sherwood  Anderson. 
Boni  &  Liverright.  (No  price  in  re- 
viewer's copy.) 


GENIUS  AND  DISASTER 

THE  rising  tide  of  readable  books 
seems  about  to  engulf  the  intelligent- 
sia of  America;  but  GENIUS  AND  DIS- 
ASTER is  one  that  should  not  be  missed. 
It  is  like  a  comet,  small,  brilliant,  con- 
centrated, and  drawing  after  it  a  tail  of 
reviews  wholly  out  of  proportion  to  Its 
own  length. 

Miss  Marks  has  previously  written 
plays  and  various  volumes  on  Wales.  Her 
style  is  the  perfection  of  the  present 
vogue — bright  sparkles  along  deep  water, 
verve  and  sympathy,  with  a  solid  body 
of  accurate  information.  "In  cold  figures 
and  warm  prophecies,"  she  says,  "any 
economist  and  sociologist  could  predict 
— what  would  happen — in  the  Poe  fam- 
ily." 

Miss  Marks  is  herself  a  poet  (not  in 
this  class!)  and  she  walks  with  Cole- 
ridge "On  the  margins  of  that  cruel  sea 
whose  shores  are  all  too  evident  in  his 
poetry  to  one  who  understands  that  bar- 
ren land  and  the  tides  of  those  wild  seas." 
With  her  we  hear  in  Poe  "the  clear  chim- 
ing rime  of  THE  RAVEN";  the  "wonder 
of  the  swinging  full-toned  words  in  THE 
HAUNTED  PALACE";  the  "whirling 
current  and  its  return  in  the  overlapping 
phrase  'Olden  time  long  ago'";  "the  use 
of  sea-sounding  words  to  deepen  the  ef- 
fect of  flow  and  recurrence" — and — de- 
lirium! of  timelessness" — and — shattered 
serves!  In  Swinburne,  "a  fuzz  of  words," 
in  Francis  Thompson,  De  Quincy,  and 
Coleridge,  "strange  obsessive  repeti- 
tions"—and— what?  She  sits  down  by  a 
poem,  puts  her  finger  on  its  pulse,  and 
tells  us  the  soul-state  and  the  body-state 
of  its  author.  Impossible!  But  here  we 
have  the  "things  which  can  not  be  and 
are"  in  literary  criticism.— Reviewed  by 
Edna  Linsley  Gressett. 
GENIUS  AND  DISASTER.  Jeannette 
Marks,  professor  of  English  Literature, 
Mt.  Holyoke  C611ege.  Adelphi  Co.,  N. 
Y.,  185  pp.  $3.00. 


PATRIOTIC   PAGEANT 

4 'AMERICAN  TRIUMPHANT"  i»  & 

/l  patriotic  pageant  of  the  discovery 
and  early  history  of  America,  suitable 
for  production  on  any  and  every  patri- 
otic occasion.  It  is  arranged  in  six  epi- 
sodes: "The  Planting  of  the  Corn,"  in 
which  the  characters  are  Indians;  "The 
Discoverers"  (Columbus,  Vespucci,  the 
Cabots,  and  so  on);  "The  Pilgrims"; 
"The  Purchase  of  Manhattan";  "The 
South  and  the  Fathering  of  the  Storm"; 
"Independence  and  the  Winning  of  Free- 
dom." This  is  a  little  book  of  practical 
knowledge. 

AMERICAN    TRIUMPHANT,    by    Con- 
stance D'Arct  Mackay.   Appleton.  $1.25. 

*  *       * 

HELEN  OF  TROY 

THAT  is  more  interesting  that  the 
private  life  of  such  a  woman?  Who 
could  be  better  qualified  to  write  this 
story  than  John  Erskine?  The  two  sub- 
jects together  should  be  sufficient  to 
assure  a  delightful  interesting  bit  of  his- 
tory. It  is  a  volume  of  stunning  wit, 
delicate  irony  and  fadeless  beauty.  Mr. 
Erskine  paints  Helen  of  Troy  for  us  as 
an  imn\ortal  beauty  and  draws  aside  the 
curtain  of  ages  for  us  to  see  her  real 
self.  He  has  adapted  the  story  from 
Greek  legend  and  put  it  into  modern 
words,  modern  feeling  of  interpretation. 
At  times  one  is  enveloped  in  satire — 
sometimes  story,  sometimes  beauty — but 
always  does  it  bring  sheer  delight. 
THE  PRIVATE  LIFE  OF  HELEN  OF 
TROY.  John  Erskine.  Bobbs  Merrill. 

$2.50. 

*  *       * 

JOHN  MASEFIELD 

MR.  MASEFIELD  is  a  master  of  col- 
ored wording.  His  heroes  have  a 
vivid,  exotic  dash  about  them;  his  hero- 
ines have  that  subtle,  mauve  delicacy  of 
ideal  and  beauty  that  we  love.  In  his 
poetry  and  prose  there  is  a  fineness  of 
coloring  that  has  given  him  a  power  and 
a  grace  few  may  equal.  His  latest  novel. 
ODTAA,  is  a  tale  of  brace  adventure,  of 
South  America  with  its  poisonous  spread 
of  swamp  jungle,  with  its  complicated 
orders  of  vice  and  darkness.  To  this 
country  comes  Highworth  Ridden,  a 
young  Englishman,  to  seek  his  father's 
friends  and  relieves  them  of  the  brutal 
tyranny  of  one  dark-souled  Don  Lopez, 
dictator  of  Santa  Barbara  and  leader  of 
the  Reds. 

The  tale  of  his  travel  through  the 
South  American  wilderness,  with  little 
knowledge  of  Spanish  and  with  none  of 
the  tricks  of  jungle  travel  at  his  com- 
mand, the  vivid  pictures  Masefleld  gives 
us  of  this  Englishman's  hardships  will 
remain  everlastingly  in  the  mind.  There 
is  intrigue,  hand-to-hand  fighting  in  the 
damp  gloom  of  the  jungles,  escapes  from 
fetid  prisons— all  the  stirring  pageantry 
of  color  that  is  South  America. 

It  is  a  brave  novel,  a  powerfully  writ- 
ten adventure  story  containing  all  the 
fine  clearness  of  vision  in  this  English 
writer  who  is  known  over  the  continent 
as  master  of  vivid  narrative.  And. 
subtly  arranged  through  the  book's 
pages,  is  the  exquisite  brevity  and  skill- 
ful repetition  of  Mr.  Masefleld's  poetry 
It  is  partly  prose  poetry,  swiftly  moving 
and  very  beautiful. — Reviewed  by  Donald 
O'Donald. 

ODTTA,  by  John  Masefield.    The  Mar- 
millan  Co.  $2.50. 
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fourteenth  annual  exhibition  of 
the  California  Society  of  Etchers 
will  be  held  in  the  Vicery,  Atkinson  and 
Torrey  Print  Rooms  in  Sutler  Street 
the  first  two  weeks  of  September.  This 
event  is  one  of  major  interest  to  patrons 
of  graphic  art  in  California.  Among  the, 
more  prominent  exhibitors  will  be  Armin 
Hansen,  Roi  Partridge,  John  Winkler 

and  Arthur  Millier. 

*  *     # 

EVELYN  ALMOND  WITHRAW 
plans    to    exhibit    a    representative 
group  of  her   paintings   in   the   Hobart 
Studio  Gallery  in  September. 

*       *       * 

THE  first  two  weeks  of  August  are 
marked  by  the  exhibition  of  the  work 
done  by  Ruth  Cravath's  students  in 
sculpture  at  the  Paul  Elder  Gallery. 
Miss  Cravath's  class  for  adults  has  been 
at  work  since  last  December  with  quite 
gratifying  results.  Her  children's  class- 
es are  an  experiment  of  the  summer 
months.  The  work  of  both  groups  is 
attracting  much  attention. 

The  student  exhibit  at  Paul  Elder's 
will  be  followed,  in  September,  by  a 
showing  of  wood  block  prints  by  Phil- 
lips and  Ferryman,  both  artists  who 
have  received  favorable  notice  because 
of  their  broad,  modern  treatment.  This 
exhibit  will  be  accompanied  by  a  lecture 

by  Miss  Katharine  Ball  on  September  1 1. 

*  *     * 

THE  third  season  of  the  Beaux  Arts 
Galleries  in  Maiden  Lane  will  open 


Concerning 
Things  Artistic 

ALINE  KISTLER 

The  San  Francisco  art  galleries 
announce  interesting  exhibits  for 
the  opening  of  the  autumn  seaso 


early  in  September  with  a  group  ex- 
hibit, the  details  of  which  are  not  yet 
announced.  This  will  be  followed  by  a 
showing  of  water  colors  by  Mrs.  Ro- 
wena  Meeks  Abdy. 

Beatrice  Judd  Ryan,  director  of  Beaux 
Arts,  announces  that  the  fall  season  of 
lectures  will  include  John  Barry  on 
"Forces  Behind  the  Arts,"  Mahutin 
Donda  on  "Modern  Art,"  Katharine 
M.  Ball  on  "The  Guiding  Principles  for 
the  Appreciation  of  Graphic  and  Plastic 
Art"  and  Alexander  Kaun  on  "The  Art 
of  Slovakia."  *  *  * 

GOTTARDO  PIAZZONI  has  just 
finished  decorating  the  ceiling  of  the 
living  room  in  the  Garfield  D.  Merner 
home  in  Hillsborough.  Piazzoni,  who 
is  a  splendid  colorist,  has  made  a  beauti- 
ful thing  out  of  the  heavily  beamed  ceil- 
ing, using  geometric  designs  in  the  spirit 
of  the  Italian  primitives.  The  Merner 
villa  is  lovely  throughout — an  adaptation 
of  early  Italian  architecture  designed  by 

the  late  Willis  Polk. 

*     *     * 

MAYNARD  DIXON  is  hard  at 
work  on  nine  mural  paintings  to 
be  installed  in  the  Mark  Hopkins  Hotel 
ballroom  by  November.  Frank  Van 
Sloun  is  working  with  Dixon  in  both 
the  designing  and  painting  of  the  panels 
which  will  occupy  most  of  the  wall  space 
of  the  palatial  ballroom.  Utilizing  myth- 
ological and  historical  figures,  the  com- 
pleted murals  will  give  a  symbolic  con- 
cept of  California. 


DOROTHY  WAGNER'S  classes  in 
stagecraft,  which  close  the  middle 
and  latter  part  of  August,  are  working 
on  the  settings  for  "Snow  White"  which 
Mrs.  Eva  Smith  Hackett  plans  to  pro- 
duce early  in  the  Fall. 

*  *     * 

REGINALD  TR  AVERS  has  an- 
nounced that  the  Players  Guild 
Theater  season  will  open  with  "Loyal- 
ties," by  John  Galsworthy.  Negotia- 
tions are  under  way  for  a  series  of 
Broadway  successes  and  other  plays  of 
merit  for  the  winter  season,  which  will 
attempt  to  maintain  the  high  standards 
of  production  shown  last  year. 

*  #     * 

INTEREST  in  modern  drama  has 
flourished  during  the  summer,  ac- 
cording to  the  response  given  Irving 
Pichel's  reading  and  discussion  of  plays 
at  Paul  Elder's  during  July,  and  the 
attendance  at  Ben  Legere's  dramatic 
readings  of  "Processional,"  "They  Knew 
What  They  Wanted,"  "Juno  and  the 
Paycock"  and  "Desire  Under  the  Elms." 

*  #     * 

SAN  FRANCISCO  is  reveling  in  the 
summer  season  of  plays  at  the  Co- 
lumbia where  Blanche  Bates  and  Mar- 
garet Anglin  are  co-starring  in  a  series 
of  productions.  Starting  with  the  joint 
bill  of  "Peg  the  Actress"  and  Maughan's 
"Caroline,"  these  artists  have  met  with 
increasing  enthusiasm.  Their  "Candida" 
especially  will  long  be  remembered. 


Costumes 


1061  Market  Street 


NORMANS'  Inc., 

Costumers  to  the  "Pageant  of  Pacific" 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Theatrical  Supplies 


Phone:  Market  1637 
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•FREDERICK  SHILLER  has  an- 
'  nounced  August  15  as  the  date  of 
the  Pacific  Sangerfest  at  the  Civic  Audi- 
torium. The  two  outstanding  works  to 
be  performed  are  Shubert's  "Omnipo- 
tence" for  massed  male  chorus  and 
orchestra,  and  Mendelssohn's  unfinished 
opera,  "Lorelei,"  for  mixed  chorus,  or- 
chestra and  soprano  solo. 

*  *     * 

UNABLE  to  resist  the  appeal  of  nov- 
elty even  on  a  "sure  fire  hit"  like 
"Hamlet,"  Gordon  Davis  chose  to  dress 
the  Dane  in  mufti  for  the  mid-summer 
production  at  Stanford.  The  clothes  of 
course  did  not  detract  from  the  play, 
which  was  especially  fortunate  as  a 
means  of  bringing  Lester  Vail  (Seib  on 
the  Stanford  campus)  back  from  New 
York  that  his  university  might  note  his 
development  under  Charles  Hopkins' 

management. 

#  *     * 

A  TTENDANCE  should  be  large  at 
•£*•  the  exhibition  of  work  done  in  Ru- 
dolph Schaeffer's  summer  classes  in 
rhythmo-chromatic  design  (  which  will 
be  held  at  Schaeffer's  studio,  127  Grant 
Avenue,  August  12. 

Schaeffer  has  recently  returned  from 
ten  months  in  Europe,  where  he  at- 
tended the  Paris  exhibition  and  visited 
schools  and  art  centers  in  Prague,  Vi- 
enna, Munich  and  other  continental 
cities. 


latter  part  of  July  was  marked 
by  the  exhibition  at  the  California 
Palace  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  of  twen- 
ty-five canvasses  loaned  by  the  Society 
of  Friends  of  American  Art  of  the  Art 
Institute  of  Chicago.  This  is  the  first 
exhibit  ever  loaned  by  the  society.  It 
included  landscapes,  still  life  and  por- 
traits typical  of  much  that  is  good  in 
American  art. 

*  #     * 

A  RTISTS  and  lovers  of  the  sea  alike 
^"*-  were  delighted  by  the  exhibit  of 
authentic  ship  models  that  accompanied 
the  showing  of  etchings  by  George  C. 
Wales  at  the  S.  and  G.  Gump's  Graphic 
Arts  Gallery  during  July.  Among  the 
ship  models  shown  were  the  "Flying 
Cloud"  and  "Champion  of  the  Seas," 
clipper  ships  by  Donald  McKay,  the 
brig  "Martha  Washington,"  the  Danish 
model  "Doris,"  and  a  full-rigged  model 
made  by  three  early  day  convicts  while 
in  prison  at  Placerville  waiting  trial  and 

hanging. 

*  *     # 

HARRY  DIXON  is  filling  his  spare 
moments  at  his  workshop  in  Till- 
man  Alley  with  interesting  experiments 
in  fired  copper.  His  enthusiasms  seem 
heightened  by  his  recent  outing  in  Brit- 
ish Columbia,  where  he  flirted  with 
twelve-foot  tides  and  challenged  rugged 
country  that  gives  no  quarter  to  the 
pavement  dweller. 


SO   "BKN    Ml  K"   ,\  coming  to  the 
Columbia!    It  has  a  deal  to  live  up 
to  as  a  "magnificent  spectacle"  to  jus- 
tify its  replacement  of  legitimate  drama. 

•     *     • 

A  MONG  the  interesting  sales  from 
^*-the  mid-summer  exhibition  at  the 
Del  Monte  Gallery  was  that  of  a  large 
canvas,  "Fishing  Boats,  San  Pierto,  in 
Volta,  Venice,"  by  Miss  M.  Evelyn 
McCormick.  It  will  be  hung  in  the  new 
San  Francisco  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
James  G.  Jeffries. 


TSABEL  WITHERS  who  takes  the 
•*-  part  of  Mammie  in  "Love  'Em  and 
Leave  "Em"  at  the  President  is  an  artist. 
She  is  better  than  an  artist,  she  is  a  super 
artist.  It  is  seldom  an  artist  takes  her 
work  so  to  heart  that  she  lives  her  role 
and  can  impart  her  every  emotion  over 
the  footlights.  Miss  Withers  does  this. 
Just  what  her  career  was  prior  to  this 
production  we  do  not  know  but  her  act- 
ing is  that  of  a  finished  actress.  Henry 
Duffy,  let  us  have  more  of  Isabel 
Withers. 


"SHOW-OFF"  is  another  of 
Duffy's  plays  and  is  well  produced 
although  nothing  in  comparison  to  the 
play  in  which  Miss  Withers  takes  away 
the  flying  colors. 


^Announcing 
THE 

TREASURE 
CHEST 

for 

CALIFORNIA  BOYS 
AND  GIRLS 

A   Magazine    of   the    West 

$2.50  per  year 

"We  aim   to  please  our   young   readers.    If  we 

can   please   their   parents,    as  well,   we 

shall  feel  our  task  well  done." 

The  Treasure  Chest 
1402  De  Young  Bldg.  San  Francisco 


^Announcing 

A  ONE  YEAR 
SCHOLARSHIP 

in  ACTING  and  the  entire 
work  of  the  theatre  under  the 
direction  of  John  D.  Barry  and 
Reginald  Travers  with  public 
performances  throughout  the 
year  and  a 

Leading  part 

in  the  spring  production  of  the 
Players'  Guild 

For  information 

Players  Guild  School 

Rexton  Reed,  Business  Manager 
1846  Gough  Street  San  Francisco 
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A  Pioneer's  First  Letter  Home 


are  running  about  and  smelling  the 
dishes,  placed  on  the  floor  before  being 
served  up.  As  to  their  quality  I  cannot 
say  much.  Good  beans  and  tortillas  (a 
cake  made  of  corn  stripped  of  the  husk 
by  steeping  in  like  water,  and  ground  up 
by  hand,  and  baked  without  any  season- 
ing, on  a  dry  griddle)  can  always  be 
had.  Tolerable  beef,  pork,  and  mutton, 
may  sometimes  be  procured.  The  coffee 
in  the  best  city  houses  is  excellent,  in 
the  country  fondas,  abominable.  Mexi- 
can chocolate  is  always  good ;  the  bread 
is  always  sour;  the  salt  as  large  as  peas; 
the  cheese  like  Dutch  skim  cheese,  and 
the  butter,  lard. 

On  such  fare  and  on  such  beds  as 
these  did  we  refresh  ourselves  from  the 
City  of  Mexico  to  the  shores  of  the  Pac- 
ific, passing  through  a  desolate  and  fruit- 
less country,  not  indeed  without  hus- 
bandry, but  yielding  very  little  to  the 
barbarous  cultivation  of  its  Indian  in- 
habitants. Of  Mexican  agriculture  I 
may  hereafter  write  you  some  account, 
as  Yankee  farmers  much  as  they  might 
sometimes  improve — would  be  somewhat 
amused  at  the  description. 

We  arrived  at  San  Francisco  on  the 
morning  of  June  8th,  twenty-three  days 
from  Mazatlan  and  104  from  New 
York.  Only  twenty  of  the  original  com- 
pany of  fifty  were  together,  though  the 
rest  have  since  arrived.  We  were  all 
greatly  deceived  in  regard  to  the  expenses 
of  the  trip,  having  left  home  with  the 
assurance  of  our  captain  and  others  that 
$200  would  be  more  than  enough  for 
outfit  and  expenses  through;  whereas 
we  found  $300  not  too  much  to  cover 
the  traveling  expenses  alone.  We  were 
also  told  that  the  trip  could  be  made  in 
fifty  days,  whereas  it  took  us  one  hun- 
dred and  fourteen,  and  in  our  mode  of 
travel  cannot  be  made  in  less  than  one 
hundred.  A  traveler  by  this  route  need 
fear  nothing  from  robbers  if  he  has  six 
resolute  and  watchful  companions,  and 
all  armed ;  but  he  needs  be  very  careful 
in  his  trading,  as  the  people,  one  and  all, 
ask  of  an  American  three  times  the  prices 
for  which  they  will  sell  to  a  Mexican. 
He  also  should  not  bring  more  than 
twenty-five  pounds  of  baggage,  as  he  will 
need  only  one  change  of  raiment  and  a 
blanket,  and  can  buy  everywhere  at 
reasonable  rates.  But  if  he  has  too  much 
baggage  he  must  dispose  of  it,  and  that 
at  a  merely  nominal  rate. 

We  have  reason  to  believe,  from  com- 
paring notes  with  other  adventurers 
since  our  arrival,  that  we  have  come  by 
the  cheapest,  quickest,  and  most  com- 
fortable route  to  California,  except  that 
by  steamer,  so  that  by  this  brief  sketch 
of  our  privations  and  difficulties  you  may 
imagine  what  an  undertaking  it  is.  I 
met  the  party  from  Burlington  here, 


(Continued  from  Page  260) 

who  were  all  well,  and  have  gone  up  to 
the  mines,  whither  I  may  follow  or  may 
not  follow  them,  according  to  my  success 
in  finding  occupation  here.  The  water 
is  yet  too  high  at  the  mines  for  profit- 
able labor, — the  average  product  of 
which  is  one  ounce  per  day, — while 
though  the  influx  of  emigration  has  re- 
duced the  great  price  of  labor  within  a 
few  days,  there  is  a  great  demand  for  it, 
and  it  is  the  elysium  of  speculators.  The 
prices  of  real  estate  are  enormous.  If 
your  American  Hotel  were  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, it  would  be  worth  $10,000,000. 
An  establishment  of  about  the  size  of 
Soragen's,  on  Water  street,  rents  at 
$80,000  per  annum,  and  all  else  in  pro- 
portion. 

Gambling  is  carried  on  to  a  frightful 
extent,  money  being  bet  literally  by  the 
pailfuls;  but  no  other  vice  is  more  pre- 
valent here  than  at  home.  Theft  is  al- 
most unknown,  though  a  million  of 
money  and  property  might  be  carried  off 
in  a  night,  on  account  of  the  want  of 
secure  buildings. 

More  than  half  the  houses  and  stores 
are  mere  tents,  some  of  which  are  very 
large,  and  pay  a  high  ground  rent.  Our 
hotel,  where  I  stopped,  occupies  a  lot 
48  by  25  feet,  for  which  the  tenant  pays 
$2,000  rent.  Two  miserable  sheds,  used 
for  storage,  command  $900  rent  per 
month.  Clothing  is  not  more  than  fifty 
per  cent  above  New  York  prices, — pro- 
visions about  one  hundred  per  cent. 

One  hundred  vessels  are  now  in  the 
harbor,  and  none  of  those  via  Cape  Horn 
have  yet  reached  us.  The  market  is 
already  flooded  with  some  articles,  and 
what  the  state  of  affairs  will  be  next 
winter,  after  the  ten  thousand  diggers 
now  in  the  mines  shall  have  returned 
to  town, — after  the  twenty-five  thousand 
emigrants  now  en  route  for  the  same 
point  shall  have  arrived — and  after  the 
three  to  four  hundred  vessels  now  steer- 
ing hither  shall  have  discharged  their 
cargoes, — God  only  knows! 

The  village  now  covers  an  area  of 
about  one-half  mile  square,  which  is 
sparsely  covered  by  all  manner  of  shop 
buildings.  So  many  tents  and  shanties 
line  the  street,  so  many  piles  of  bales, 
barrels,  and  boxes  of  goods,  packed  and 
unpacked,  meet  you  at  every  turn,  that 
the  place  resembles  a  country  village  on 
a  fair  day  rather  than  a  regular  city. 
The  spot  on  which  it  stands  is  a  small 
valley,  already  nearly  all  occupied,  but 
which  will  undoubtedly  be  soon  filled  up 
from  the  three  hills  that  surround  it. 
The  character  of  the  buildings  now  go- 
ing up  is  of  the  most  flimsy  description. 
Lumber  is  from  $300  to  $1000  per  thou- 
sand. Carpenters  work  $12  per  day,  so 
that  the  hotel  above  referred  to,  which 


is  nothing  more  than  a  large  tent  stretch- 
ed on  a  light  frame  of  scantling,  48  by 
25  feet,  and  8  feet  to  the  eaves,  cost 
$275  per  day.  Those  who  have  tents 
and  cooking  utensils  of  their  own,  and 
whose  funds  are  short,  encamp  on  the 
neighboring  hills,  and  those  hills  look 
more  like  a  military  encampment  than 
the  abode  of  peace  and  industry. 

The  political  aspect  of  affairs  here  de- 
serves a  chapter  by  itself,  and  I  feel  that 
the  deep  interest  which  Vermont,  as 
well  as  other  states,  takes  in  whatever 
concerns  these  loved  ones  who  have 
moved  to  this  distant  region,  will  jus- 
tify me  by  extending  this  letter  beyond 
double  the  usual  length.  I  had  the  honor 
of  attending  the  first  political  meeting 
held  by  the  American  citizens  in  Calif- 
ornia. This  meeting  took  place  on  rues- 
day,  June  12th,  having  been  called  by 
the  military  governor  of  California, 
General  Riley,  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
into  consideration  the  project  of  estab- 
lishing a  State  government,  and  applying 
at  once  for  admission  in  the  confederacy. 
Already  two  parties  have  been  formed 
here.  There  is,  on  the  part  of  the 
American  citizens,  a  very  strong  adver- 
sion  towards  the  Mexican  laws,  and  the 
military  government  established  by  the 
treaty  until  Congress  should  have  time  to 
substitute  a  territorial  government.  This 
feeling,  which  is  cherished  and  promoted 
by  a  few  demagogues  who  are  anxious 
to  merit  the  first  offices  by  their  officious- 
ness  in  establishing  a  different  regime, 
has  become  the  prevailing  one,  and  con- 
sequently an  assembly  was  constituted 
some  time  since, — nobody  knows  how, — 
calling  themselves  the  "Legislative  As- 
sembly of  the  District  of  San  Francisco," 
who  undertook  to  issue  proclamations 
forbidding  obedience  to  either  the  Al- 
calde or  General  Riley,  and  levying 
taxes  on  the  property  of  the  place. 
These  taxes  were  paid  in  spite  of  the 
counter  proclamation  of  General  Riley. 
Furthermore,  the  news  having  arrived 
by  the  last  steamer,  of  the  neglect  of 
Congress  to  grant  a  territorial  govern- 
ment to  California,  new  fuel  was  added 
to  the  flame.  All  the  citizens,  even  those 
who  were  opposed  to  the  unauthorized 
action  of  the  "Assembly,"  have  been  con- 
vinced that  they  must  take  matters  into 
their  own  hands,  if  they  wish  anything 
to  he  done.  The  Governor  (Riley)  see- 
ing the  popular  tendencies,  called  a  meet- 
ing to  take  the  matter  into  consideration, 
which  came  off  as  above  narrated,  on 
Tuesday  last.  The  first  speaker,  Judge 
Peter  H.  Burnett,  of  Oregon,  made  a 
very  inflammatory  speech,  in  which  he 
tried  to  convict  Congress  of  oppression 
and  injustice,  and  exhorted  the  people 
to  resist  it  with  the  knife,  even  as  their 
fathers  of  the  Revolution  had  resisted 
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the  tyranny  of  Britain.  He  represented 
that  our  revenue  was  an  important  item 
to  the  United  States,  and  that  Congress 
was  aiming  to  secure  that,  while  it  was 
determined  to  deny  us  any  voice  in  dis- 
posing of  it.  He  was  followed  by  Hon. 
T.  Butler  King,  member  of  Congress 
from  Georgia,  who  in  an  eloquent  and 
able  speech  did  much  to  convince  the 
audience  of  the  necessity  of  the  proposed 
measure,  while  at  the  same  time  he  vin- 
dicated Congress  from  the  charges  of 
"oppression"  and  injustice  laid  against  it 
by  Judge  Burnett.  He  showed  that  the 
reason  why  Congress  had  not  come  to  any 
conclusion  was  on  account  of  the  contest 
maintained  between  the  "principles  of  the 
North  and  the  honor  of  the  South,"  on 
the  subject  of  slavery,  which  motive  had 
tacked  to  every  bill  brought  forward  for 
the  benefit  of  California  some  slavery 
or  anti-slavery  cause,  to  which  the  other 
party  could  not  agree.  He  appealed  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  Northern  and 
Southern  character,  which  all  possessed, 
to  bear  him  out  in  the  prediction  that 
such  would  always  be  the  case,  and  that 
therefore  some  other  resource  must  sup- 
ply the  wants  of  this  region.  He  showed 
that  the  cry  of  "tyranny  and  oppression" 
was  foolish  and  premature; —  that  the 
revenue  thus  far  collected,  and  to  be  col- 
lected at  present  rates,  was  just  the  in- 
terest of  the  purchase  money  paid  for 
California, — that  the  steamers,  now  run- 
ning the  railroad  contemplated  across  the 
country — the  lighthouses,  custom-houses, 
fortifications  and  officers  that  the  future 
safety  and  prosperity  of  the  country 
would  demand  from  Congress,  would 
leave  Uncle  Sam  creditor  on  the  books 
for  many  years  to  come,  while  the  warm- 
est and  most  anxious  feeling  for  Califor- 
nia's prosperity  now  pervaded  every  cor- 
ner of  the  older  States.  All  this  and 
much  more  to  the  same  effect  was  pow- 
erfully urged  by  Mr.  King,  and  as  his 
efforts  in  Congress  for  the  establishment 
of  the  steamers  have  made  him  here  the 
most  popular  of  men,  he  was  heard 
throughout  with  most  respectful  atten- 
tion. 

He  was  followed  by  several  others, 
and  among  them  one  of  the  "Assembly," 
who  was  disposed  to  apologize  for  his 
rashness  and  audacity  in  the  part  he  had 
taken  in  that  body.  But  when  the  reso- 
lutions expressing  the  sense  of  the  meet- 
ing, and  appointing  the  committee  of 
correspondence  for  arranging  the  pre- 
liminaries of  the  convention,  were  read, 
a  dissension  at  once  arose.  One  party- 
wished  the  same  day  and  place  named 
in  General  Riley's  proclamation  be  fixed 
upon  by  the  committee,  so  as  to  produce 
no  confusion,  that  of  General  Riley  hav- 
ing had  the  previous  circulation  through 
the  province.  The  other  party  was  per- 
fectly furious  at  the  idea,  and  a  rush 
was  even  made  to  gag  the  speaker  who 
advocated  it  upon  the  stand. 


But  after  a  disgraceful  contention 
among  the  people,  the  chairman  at  last 
obtained  a  hearing,  and  the  question 
being  called,  the  popular,  or  Democratic 
party,  had  a  great  majority.  Their  com- 
mittees, of  whom  Judge  Burnett  is  one, 
were  nominated,  and  by  consequence  we 
shall  probably  have  two  conventions,  two 
constitutions,  two  sets  of  officers,  etc. 
The  result  is  very  much  dreaded  by 
thinking  men,  esepecially  when  they  re- 
member the  impotence  of  the  very  de- 
fective law  which  now  prevails,  and  the 
ease  with  which  desperate  men  can  ex- 
cite dissension  among  so  inflammable  a 
community.  Though  now  at  perfect 
peace,  and  enjoying  the  most  enviable 
security,  it  requires  but  a  spark  to  set 
the  whole  community  into  a  flame. 
Should  the  thousands  of  Americans  now 
on  their  way  hither  find  on  their  arrival 
that  the  hordes  of  foreigners  who  have 
preoccupied  the  ground,  have  also  pre- 
occupied their  fortunes,  will  it  take 
much  to  induce  them  to  drive  them  out 
of  the  country?  And  will  not  this  state 
of  things  be  hastened  when  the  provi- 
sions for  the  population  of  twenty  to 
thirty  thousand  men  who  will  congregate 
here  next  winter  to  spend  in  idleness  and 
dissipation  their  summer  earnings,  shall 
fail, — as  it  is  expected  they  will, — when 
all  the  nations  of  the  Pacific  shall  be 
crowded  together  with  the  rightful 
owners  of  the  soil,  whom  they  have  in- 
jured, and  who  hold  them  in  utter  de- 
testation,— when  words  and  blows  will 
be  daily  exchanged  by  parties  so  exas- 
perated against  each  other,  and  having 
no  authority  to  restrain  them? 

I  hope  these  fears  may  prove  ground- 
less, but  if  they  do,  it  will  only  be 
through  the  paramount  influence  of  our 
law-abiding  countrymen,  whose  dealings 
here  now  are  governed  by  the  utmost 
honor  and  fidelity.  If  difficulties  of  this 
kind  do  not  occur,  the  majority  are  now 
clearly  wrong  on  the  other  subject,  and 
that  from  passion  rather  than  opinion ; 
and  whether  Congress  will  acknowledge 
the  action  of  the  people  who  defy  the 
only  legal  authority  set  over  them,  is 
more  than  doubtful. 

Does  anyone  want  advice  in  regard 
to  coming  to  California?  I  would  rather 
discourage  him  than  otherwise.  It  is  a 
lottery,  in  which  peace,  health,  morals, 
and  life  itself  are  risked  for  gold.  You 
may  lose  on  one  side ;  you  may  gain  on 
the  other ;  and  if  you  have  a  good  living 
at  home,  stay  there  by  all  means.  Many 
have  come  here,  who  have  returned 
poorer  by  their  expenses,  and  perhaps  by 
their  ventures.  Thousands  have  come 
to  find  but  a  grave;  other  thousands  have 
been  ruined  by  their  precipitation  and 
extravagance.  I  will  endeavor  to  keep 
you  informed  of  the  progress  of  events. 
Meantime  I  will  remain, 

Yours  truly, 

C.  T.  H. 


LI  \V  SAKETT  TO  BEN  FIELD 

(Continued  from  Page  252) 
and  what  measure  of  literary  power    1 
may  have. 

A  gun  or  a  dog!  I  am  pretty  sure 
that  I  shall  settle  on  the  dog.  Since  I 
decided  to  break  loose  next  spring  for 
the  woods,  for  all  time,  I've  been  think- 
ing and  dreaming  dog.  One  can  keep 
a  good  dog  good  in  the  woods ;  one 
can't  in  Evanston.  I  love  dogs — all 
kinds,  bench  and  field,  well-bred  and 
poorly  bred,  pedigreed  and  mongrel !  I 
had  an  Airedale  in  Montana;  at  an- 
other time  an  English  setter.  If  I  were 
going  to  Montana  again,  I'd  get  an- 
other Airedale — a  great  mountain  dog. 
Now  I'm  debating  what  breed  I  shall 
get  with  "Angelique" — for  the  Ben 
Field  prize  will  live  and  walk  and  jump 
on  four  legs  hereafter!  I  should  like 
an  Irish  Setter.  I  should  like  a  Llew- 
ellyn Setter.  I  should  like  a  Cocker 
Spaniel  (all  black).  I  should  like  a 
Beagle.  I  should  like  all  of  these  breeds 
rolled  into  one !  The  last  is  impossible. 
If  I  can  locate  a  first  class  Irish  Setter, 
that  will  be  my  choice,  I  believe  (Gosh, 
but  I  hate  to  give  up  the  Cocker,  the 
Beagle,  and  the  Llewellyn!) 

And  of  course  I  shall  have  to  name 
him!  Following  my  policy  I  should  be 
moved  to  name  him  "Angelique."  But 
imagine  a  gentleman  dog  with  a  lady's 
name !  And  too,  I  had  already  planned 
to  name  him  "Duke."  How  would  it 
be  to  name  him  "Duke  Angelique?" 
That's  a  happy  compromise.  Or  better 
yet,  why  not — if  there  are  no  emphatic 
objections  from  the  Coast! — why  not 
"Ben  Field"  !  !  !  "Ben"  is  a  fine  strong 
name  for  a  blooded  setter ;  And  "Field" 
— what  more  appropriate  name  for  a 
breed  of  dog  that  ranges  the  field,  loves 
the  field,  and  gloriously  graces  the  field ! 
Whatever  his  name,  know  that  next 
autumn  when  the  crisp  October  woods 
are  scarlet  with  frosted  maples  and  su- 
machs, gold  and  tan  and  brown  with 
oaks  and  aspens  and  river  reeds,  there 
will  be  a  lonely  figure  rambling  through 
the  leaves  and  over  the  hills.  And  run- 
ning right  and  left  before  him,  eager, 
nervous,  palpitant,  beside  himself  with 
ecstasy  when  his  sensitive  nose  comes 
upon  the  fresh  scent  of  grouse,  another 
autumn  symphony,  a  symphony  of 
rippling  muscle  and  feathered  legs  and 
noble  head,  a  symphony  in  mahogany 
red.  And  when  it  slows  up  its  gait,  stif- 
fens its  tail,  tautens  its  quivering 
muscles,  comes  to  a  point,  and  says  from 
muscle  to  tip  of  brush:  "Look!  Look! 
old  pal!  a  covey  of  frozen  grouse !"- 
know  then  that  the  Red  Gods  will  smile 
and  whisper:  "The  Ben  Field  Prize! — 
a  pri/.e  indeed!" 

Cordially   \ours, 

LEW  SARETT. 
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Palms  and  a  patch 
of  green 

HOW  unlike  the  ordinary  hotel  vista  is  the  charm- 
ing sweep  of  Union  Square  glimpsed  from  the 
windows  of  the  Hotel  Plaza. 

Light,  airy  rooms  with  windows  framing  green 
grass  and  swaying  palms  make  the  Plaza  distinctly 
a  hotel  for  discriminating  people. 

The  central  location  of  the  Plaza  assures  you  the 
utmost  convenience  to  theaters,  shops  and  business. 
No  traffic  problems  to  worry  about.  Won't  you  come 
and  see  for  yourself? 
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ing  to  create  a  more  intelligent  interest 
in  matters  pertaining  to  the  child  and 
the  school. 

Ten  fellowships  were  awarded  for 
1926-27  for  various  fields  of  advanced 
study,  and  a  new  one  has  been  made 
available  this  year  for  the  Study  of  the 
Pre-School  Child. 

To  the  Committee  on  Educational 
Policies  has  been  assigned  the  task  of 
defining  and  directing  educational  ef- 
forts which  have  not  yet  been  adopted 
as  permanent  parts  of  the  policies  of  the 
association.  This  committee  tries  out 
new  educational  ventures  to  find  out 
whether  or  not  they  are  adapted  to  the 
interests  and  capacity  of  the  member- 
ship. 

In  order  not  to  scatter  their  efforts 
in  too  many  directions,  it  was  decided 
to  select  some  one  or  two  projects  of  as 
wide  an  interest  as  possible  and  center 
the  national  effort  in  these. 

The  two  projects  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cational endeavor  recommended  for  this 
year  are  pre-school  education  and  ele- 
mentary education  with  the  correlative 
interest  in  parental  education. 

In  the  last  two  years  224  groups  of 
young  children  have  been  organized  for 
the  study  of  the  pre-school  child,  and 


Organized  Women 

(Continued  from  Page  255) 

77  groups  for  the  study  of  elementary 
education  in  the  schools. 

Studying  the  earlier  stages  of  mental 
development  and  the  formation  of  char- 
acter and  personality  and  keeping  rec- 
ords of  the  facts  is  part  of  a  wide  move- 
ment to  raise  the  level  of  community 
intelligence  about  child  training. 

Arousing  public  interest  in  the  pre- 
school child  and  his  needs  is  the  hope 
of  the  committee  so  that  results  may  be 
applied  by  parents  in  the  bringing  up  of 
their  children. 

The  program  for  elementary  educa- 
tion is  a  continuation  of  that  of  the  pre- 
school child  with  the  school  and  pro- 
gressive education  as  the  agency  of  de- 
velopment. 

What  will  be  a  help  or  a  hindrance 
to  the  growth  of  the  child  depends  upon 
environment  and  upon  the  kind  of 
schools,  churches,  libraries,  museums, 
playgrounds  and  Scout  troops  that  are 
available. 

The  purpose  of  the  association  is  to 
unite  the  alumnae  of  different  institu- 
tions for  practical  educational  work,  for 
the  collection  and  publication  of  sta- 
tistical and  other  information  concern- 
ing education,  and  in  general  for  the 


maintenance  of  high  standards  of  edu- 
cation. 

The  American  Association  is  a  part  of 
the  International  Federation,  which  has 
been  organized  to  promote  understand- 
ing and  friendship  between  the  univer- 
sity women  of  the  nations  of  the  world, 
and  thereby  to  further  their  interests 
and  develop  between  their  countries 
sympathy  and  mutual  helpfulness. 

These  combined  interests  in  club  work 
have  brought  the  women  closer  together 
in  an  increased  feeling  of  good  fellow- 
ship on  the  common  ground  of  mutual 
participation. 

Having  a  share  in  some  organization 
and  feeling  that  you  are  a  definite  part 
of  some  group  undertaking  a  program 
of  service  is  well  worth  every  effort.  Ce- 
ment friendships  by  working  together 
for  the  betterment  of  humanity  is  true 
club  idealism. 

If  all  of  the  organizations  of  Cali- 
fornia should  concertedly  try  to  accom- 
plish a  specific  object,  the  effort  would 
have  the  assurance  of  complete  con- 
summation. 

Organized  women  are  a  power  for 
good,  and  it  looks  as  though  the  coming 
year  will  be  the  banner  year  in  achieve- 
ments. 
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RHYMES  AND   REACTIONS 

(Continued  from  Page  263) 

bar,  the  white  water  showing  reefs  and 
shoals  clear  across,  that  I  took  off  my 
overcoat,  and  loosened  my  shoes — and 
I  didn't  bother  a  bit  about  trying  to 
save  the  camera. 

But  we  made  it — half  full  of  water 
— but  we  made  it.  And  maybe  it  didn't 
howl  all  night,  so  cold  that  it  froze  the 
salt  water. 

All  of  which  I  wouldn't  mind,  if  it 
weren't  for  my  ankles.  I  used  to  favor 
the  right  with  the  left,  but  with  the  left 
now  smashed  worse  than  the  right,  you 
can  imagine  how  careful  I  have  to  be 
(where  it's  impossible  to  be  careful),  in 
a  crazy  junk  going  through  such  rough 
weather.  And  yet  I  have  escaped  any 
bad  twists  so  far. 

Junks,  crazy — I  should  say  so.  Rags, 
tatters,  rotten — something  always  car- 
rying away — how  they  navigate  is  a 
miracle.  I  wonder  if  Hearst  thinks  I'm 

lost. 

*       *       * 

Monday,  Feb.  15,  1904. 

OH,    YES,,    we   waited    four    hours! 
When  four  hours  had  passed,  wind 
,  came  down  out  of   the  north,  dead   in 
our  teeth.    Lay  all  night  in  confounded 
tide-rip,  junk  standing  on  both  ends,  and 
driving  me  crazy  with  my  headache. 


At  four  in  the  morning  turned  out  in 
the  midst  of  driving  snow  to  change 
anchorage  on  account  of  sea. 

It  was  a  cruel  daybreak  we  witnessed ; 
at  8  A.  M.  we  showed  a  bit  of  sail  and 
ran  for  shelter. 

My  sailors  live  roughly,  and  we  put 
up  at  a  fishing  village  (Corean)  where 
they  live  still  more  roughly,  and  we 
spent  Sunday  and  Sunday  night  there — 
my  five  sailors,  myself — and  about  20 
men,  women  and  children  jammed  in  a 
room  in  a  hut,  the  floor  space  of  which 
room  was  about  equivalent  to  that  of  a 
good  double-bed. 

And  my  foreign  food  is  giving  out, 
and  I  was  compelled  to  begin  on  native 
chow.  I  hope  my  stomach  will  forgive 
me  some  of  the  things  I  have  thrust 


upon  it — filth,  dirt,  indescribale,  and 
the  worst  of  it  is  that  I  can't  help  think- 
ing of  the  filth  and  dirt  as  I  take  each 
mouthful. 

I  showed  one  old  fellow  my  false 
teeth  at  midnight.  He  proceeded  to 
rouse  the  house.  Must  have  given  him 
bad  dreams,  for  he  crept  in  to  me  at 
three  in  the  morning  and  woke  me  in 
order  to  have  another  look. 

We  are  under  way  this  morning — 
for  Chemulpo.  I  hope  I  don't  drop  dead 
when  I  finally  arrive  there. 

The  land  is  covered  with  snow.  The 
wind  has  just  hauled  ahead  again.  Our 
sail  has  come  in,  and  the  men  are  at  the 
oars.  If  it  blows  up  it'll  be  another  run 
for  shelter.  O,  this  is  a  wild  and  bit- 
ter coast. 
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A  REFINED  HOME 
Catering   to   permanent   and    transient    guests,    both    American    and 

European   plan. 

Cars  1,  2,  or  3  stop  in  front  of  door 
Single   rooms  with  or  without   bath,  and  suites 

Excellent  Cuisine  Rates  Very  Reasonable 

W.  W.  Madison,  Prop.,  Formerly  of  Hotel  Oakland 
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Quick  On  The  Trigger! 


Their  watchword  is  smiling  cour- 
tesy.— This  is  but  one  of  the 
features  of  this  great  hotel  where 
thoughtful  and  kindly  service 
combines  with  ideal  comfort  and 
surroundings  to  make  a  stay 
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GOOD-RYE.  HOT   SUSPENDERS! 

Trouser 
Supporter 

Men,  here's  that  long  looked 
for    freedom    from    tight    belts 
and  unsightly   suspenders. 
Here's    a    "wrinkle"    that   does 
its      job      of      supporting      the 
trousers    far    better    than    any 
sort    of    harness    you    have    ever 
worn.     With   all    clothing  loose  at 
waist,  and  the  trousers  hung  cor- 
rectly —  from    the    shoulder  —  what 
more  comfortable,  healthful  means 
of  support  could   be  found? 
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CALIFORNIA 

MOUNTAINS  that  stand 
Like  purple-clad  sentinels, 
Smiling  through  their  sleep 
In  the  consciousness  of  secrets 
They  have  sworn  to  keep  ; 
Siren  valleys 

Lolling  with  a  gaudy,  amorous  air, 
While  star-witches  wreathe  poppy  gold 
About  their  hair; 

Skies  that  hover  and  catch  up  each  color 
And  scent  and  sound 
And  weave  them  and  blend  them 
Till  the  highest  harmony  of  earth  is  found. 
—This  is  the  spot  the  gods  set  aside 
For  the  birth-place  of  man, 
This  land  where  love  and  music  and  poetry  began. 

ANNE  DELARTIGUE  KENNEDY. 
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Self  Help -or  Subsidy 


WHEN  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress came  to  an  end  a  few 
weeks  ago,  the  Washington 
correspondents  seemed  to  agree  that 
although  as  much  had  been  done  as  in 
any  ordinary  session  of  Congress  in 
recent  years,  the  one  outstanding  dis- 
appointment of  the  session  had  been 
the  failure  to  enact  any  strong  legis- 
lation calculated  to  relieve  the  farmers 
in  distress.  As  one  of  the  cor- 
respondents put  it,  the  administration 
beat  the  corn  belt  measure,  and  the  corn 
belt  beat  the  administration  measure. 
Hence  both  the  McNary-Haugen  bill 
and  the  Tincher  bill  failed  of  passage, 
and  along  with  them  to  the  happy  hunt- 
ing grounds  for  deceased  legislative 
measures  went  the  Fess  bill  which  would 
have  enacted  the  principles  of  the  Tin- 
cher proposals. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  disap- 
pointment to  the  farmers  of  the  corn 
belt,  and  whatever  may  have  been  the 
consequent  result  of  their  retaliation  in 
defeating  the  administration's  program 
as  set  forth  in  the  Tincher  and  Fess  bills, 
the  outstanding  fact,  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  California  farmer,  is  that, 
for  the  present,  at  least,  the  only  proven 
method  for  bringing  relief  to  the  far- 
mers is  the  method  which  California 
farmers  have  been  working  out  for  them- 
selves in  the  last  three  years.  To  them 
the  proposals  of  the  McNary-Haugen 
measure  meant  but  little.  Even  if  the 
bill  had  been  enacted,  and  even  if  it  had 
proven  in  practice  to  be  all  that  its 
authors  claimed  and  hoped  for  it,  there 
would  have  been  little  solace  in  it  for  the 
producer  of  any  of  California's  world 
famous  crops. 

The  farm  products  of  California  are, 
for  the  most  part,  specialty  crops. 
Oranges,  lemons,  grapefruit,  raisins  and 
dried  fruits,  peaches,  figs,  apricots,  pears, 
plums,  prunes,  nuts,  and  all  the  tremen- 
dous tonnage  of  table  and  juice  grapes 
which  move  into  the  markets  of  the 
country  in  the  late  summer  and  early 
fall  are  specialty  crops.  As  such,  the 
farmers  of  California  have  learned  that 
any  artificial  method  for  keeping  the 
prices  high,  results  finally  in  over  pro- 
duction; and  over  production  inevitably 


By  B.  VIRGINIA  LEE 

results  in  prices  below  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. 

There  was  no  wailing  and  gnashing 
of  teeth  in  California  when  theMcNary- 
Haugen  measure  failed  to  pass.  To  the 
farmers  of  the  Middle  West,  yes.  But 
to  the  farmers  of  California,  especially 
the  producers  of  California  dried  fruits, 
it  was  just  another  document  slipped  in- 
to the  legislative  discard.  For  years  the 
co-operative  leaders  in  California,  repre- 
senting the  great  bulk  of  the  producers, 
have  been  urging  that  the  farmers  be  al- 
lowed to  work  out  their  own  destinies 
on  the  same  principles  that  other  lines  of 
business  have  found  most  successful.  It 
is  their  contention  that  farming,  af- 
ter all,  is  a  business — that  it  is  in  fact 
Big  Business,  one  of  the  biggest  busi- 
nesses in  the  country,  and  that,  as  such, 
it  has  a  right  to  the  same  opportunities 
for  self  government  that  are  afforded 
commerce  and  industry. 

The  experiences  of  the  raisin  growers 
in  the  San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento 
valleys  during  the  last  three  years  have 
taught  them  lessons  they  will  not  soon 
forget.  They  learned  that  no  crop  brings 
high  prices  consistently  over  a  long 
period  of  years.  They  know  that  when 
prices  get  too  high,  it  is  the  way  of  hu- 
man nature  to  meet  high  prices  with  in- 
creased plantings  and  they  have  learned 
that  the  human  stomach  cannot  be  ex- 
panded. They  know  that  new  markets 
for  specialty  products  can  be  created 
through  intelligent  sales  effort.  They 
have  learned  the  value  of  standardization 
of  packs,  of  integrity  of  trademark,  of 
friendship  with  the  trade,  and  they  un- 
derstand the  importance  of  keeping  their 
organization  set-up  legally  sound  and 
above  reproach  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  anti-trust  laws. 

They  understand  that,  if  farming  is  to 
be  conducted  as  any  other  business,  it 
must  be  adequately  financed.  It  must 
be  efficiently  managed,  more  efficiently 
perhaps  in  the  cooperatives  than  in  pri- 
vate enterprise,  because  if  equal  returns 
are  to  be  paid  to  the  cooperative  mem- 
bers, the  capital  must  come  from  savings 
in  operation  and  administration  and 
from  the  increased  price  which  the  con- 


suming public  is  willing  to  pay  for  a 
product  of  known  superiority.  They 
have  come  to  understand  very  definitely 
that  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  oper- 
ates just  as  unfailingly  in  the  marketing 
of  farm  products  as  in  the  sale  of  any- 
thing else  which  is  manufactured  and 
sold.  They  have  been  studying  up  on 
costs  of  production  and  they  have  been 
busy  learning  more  about  the  units  of 
production. 

In  the  raisin  business,  for  instance,  a 
statewide  survey  of  the  acreage  under 
production,  studied  from  a  straight  out 
and  out  standpoint  of  average  production 
costs  compared  with  average  sales  re- 
turns over  a  period  of  years,  showed,  a 
year  ago,  that  out  of  330,000  acres 
planted  to  raisin  grapes  there  were  about 
75,000  acres  that  were  not  producing 
enough  per  acre  to  ever  bring  a  profitable 
return  to  the  owner.  To  tell  people  who 
had  invested  their  money  in  raisin  vine- 
yards that,  unless  their  acreage  produced 
at  least  a  ton  to  the  acre,  it  was  a  losing 
venture  required  nerve.  It  wasn't  a 
popular  thing  to  say  at  first,  but  it  was 
the  fact  nevertheless,  and  to  prove  that 
he  believed  it,  Ralph  Merritt,  the  presi- 
dent and  managing  director  of  the  Sun- 
Maid  Raisin  Growers  of  California,  be- 
gan farming  operations  on  a  newly  pur- 
chased piece  of  old  vineyard,  by  tearing 
out  eighty  acres  of  vines  and  replacing 
them  with  cotton. 

The  chambers  of  commerce  of  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  took  up  the  campaign 
through  their  agricultural  committees, 
which  have  become,  generally  speaking, 
the  most  active  departments  of  chamber 
of  commerce  work  through  the  agri- 
cultural sections  of  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley,  and  the  word  was  spread  up  and 
down  the  valley  that  a  ton  to  the  acre 
was  about  the  minimum  production 
which  could  be  depended  upon  to  bring 
profitable  returns.  Anything  less  simply 
meant  the  loss  of  more  money. 

Three  years  ago  this  month,  the  raisin 
crop  grown  in  California  reached  the 
staggering  total  of  290,000  tons.  Eleven 
years  before,  when  the  raisin  growers  or- 
ganized what  is  now  known  as  the  Sun- 
M.iul  Association,  the  total  average 
yearly  production  was  but  60,000  tons. 
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Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wm.  H.  Jardine  and  Ralph  P.  Merritt,  President  of  the  Sun-Maid 
Raisin  Growers  of  California.  The  photograph  was  snapped  on  the  high  Sierras  last 
summer.  Jardine  had  come  to  California  to  learn  first  hand  how  the  California  cooperatives 
achieved  their  success  and,  later,  to  tell  other  farmers  throughout  the  country  about  if. 
Dressed  in  his  cow-puncher  togs,  Jardine  ivas  piloted  by  Merritt  through  the  mountains 
where  originates  the  water  to  irrigate  the  fertile  plains  of  San  Joaquin 


That  tonnage,  in  those  days  was  consid- 
ered so  much  beyond  the  power  of  the 
then  existing  machinery  of  marketing, 
that  a  cooperative  was  necessary  to  en- 
able the  growers, -in  self  defense,  to  take 
the  merchandise  of  their  product  into 
their  own  hands  for  more  orderly  dis- 
tribution. 

Compared  to  the  60,000  ton  crop  of 
1912,  the  marketing  of  the  290,000  tons 
crop  of  1923  was  in  itself  a  task  almost 
beyond  the  realm  of  human  possibilities. 
But  that  was  not  all.  Out  of  the  total 
of  290,000  tons,  247,000  tons  were  de- 
livered to  the  association,  and  the  asso- 
ciation then  had  on  hand  a  carry  over  of 
100,000  tons,  representing  an  accumul- 
ation of  unsold  goods  left  over  from  the 
preceding  three  years.  They  went  into 
the  season  of  1923  with  a  total  of 
347,000  tons  of  raisins — mostly  the  re- 
sult of  plantings  at  the  peak  of  post-war 
prices;  and  the  biggest  tonnage  that  had 
ever  been  sold  by  the  association  in  any 
previous  year  was  120,000  tons. 


Yet  a  year  ago  this  Fall,  when  in  his 
capacity  as  president  of  the  association, 
Ralph  Merritt  was  making  his  personal 
report  to  the  membership  on  the  prog- 
ress of  the  business  since  they  drafted  him 
into  the  organization  in  the  spring  of 
1923,  he  told  them  that  the  carry-over 
had  been  cleaned  up  and  that,  begin- 
ning November  1st  of  last  year,  the  asso- 
ciation would  be  marketing  its  own  goods 
on  its  own  time  for  the  first  time  in  six 
years.  That  meant  that  the  production 
of  the  current  year  was  being  marketed 
in  the  twelve  months  succeeding  its  pro- 
duction, and  prior  to  the  time  that  the 
next  crop  would  be  harvested.  It  meant 
that,  without  the  aid  of  governmental 
subsidies  and  in  the  face  of  a  corres- 
ponding increase  of  production  in  all 
other  raisin  growing  sections  of  the 
world,  the  growers  of  Sun-Maid  raisins, 
under  a  business  management  of  their 
own  selection,  diligently  and  skillfully 
applying  themselves  to  the  job  at  hand, 
had  worked  out  a  way  of  taking  care  of 


their  own  problems  of  over-production 
and  that,  for  the  first  time  in  six  years, 
daylight  was  ahead. 

Today  the  bank  clearings  of  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  are  steadily  on  the  in- 
crease. Building  permits  are  greater,  la- 
bor is  more  steadily  employed  than  it 
has  been  since  1922,  credit  is  easier, 
and  every  known  barometer  of  business 
conditions  shows  that  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  is  out  of  the  woods.  Merchants 
and  bankers  and  business  men  are  serving 
on  the  cooperative  directorates  and  on 
the  agricultural  committees  of  the  cham- 
bers of  commerce  because  they  realize, 
as  never  before,  the  fundamental,  in  es- 
capable  fact  that  business  prosperity  in 
an  agricultural  community  depends  pri- 
marily on  the  prosperity  of  agriculture. 
Farmers  buy  more  of  the  things  others 
have  to  sell,  and  farmers  pay  their  bills 
more  readily,  when  the  return  for  their 
year  of  labor  represents  more  than  the 
cost  of  production.  When  the  total  re- 
turn is  less,  the  merchant's  goods  remain 
on  his  shelves;  the  old  automobile  is 
made  to  chug  along  as  best  it  will  an- 
other year;  the  traveling  man  finds  that 
he  can't  get  enough  orders  to  justify  the 
usual  numbers  of  trips  into  the  territory; 
the  hotels  suffer  from  lack  of  patronage; 
real  estate  values  go  lower  and  sales  of 
property  are  fewer.  There  is  less  money 
in  circulation  and  business  is  generally 
rotten.  Profitable  farming  is  necessary 
to  profitable  business  in  California. 

The  people  of  agricultural  California 
have  been  learning  more  about  the  bus- 
iness of  farming  in  the  last  three  years 
than  in  all  the  years  since  farming 
has  been  an  outstanding  money  producer 
in  the  state,  and  the  proving  ground  has 
been  principally  in  the  San  Joaquin  val- 
ley. There  they  have  learned,  as  said 
above,  the  truth  that  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  means  just  as  much  to  the 
farmer  as  it  does  to  anybody  else.  Along 
with  it  they  have  learned  that  one  of 
the  cardinal  rules  of  merchandising  is 
to  dispose,  in  orderly  fashion  during  each 
selling  year,  of  that  which  was  produced 
in  the  growing  year  just  preceding  it. 
They  have  learned  the  wisdom  of  facing 
each  succeeding  season  with  a  clean  slate, 
as  the  raisin  growers  are  doing  this  year. 
They  have  learned  the  advantage  of  gen- 
uine business  management  applied  to  the 
manufacturing  and  marketing  of  the  far- 
mers' products. 

In  1923,  when  the  raisin  business, 
was  suffering  both  from  over-production 
and  undercapitalization,  the  association 
had  $2,700,000  constantly  tied  up  in 
packing  material  inventories,  then  con- 
sidered necessary  to  maintain  a  readi- 
ness to  accept  and  ship  orders.  Through* 
standardization  of  packs,  concentration 
of  manufacturing  activities  and  through 
anticipation  of  orders  based  on  a  care- 
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To  dispose   of  surplus  stocks,  including  the  usual   quota  of   lowest  grades   incident   to   any 

crop,  the  Sun-Maid  Raisin   Growers  erected  a  conversion  plant.     In  this  plant  raisins  not 

offered  to   the  trade   are    manufactured    into  syrup,   stick  feed,  cream    of  tartar,  fertilizers 

and  similar  products.     The  conversion  plant   offers  a  positive  guarantee  to  the  trade  that 

none  of  the  crop  vsill  ever  be  dumped  on  the  market  <vsith  consequent 

disorderly  price  declines 


fully  prepared  sales  forecast,  the  total 
revolving  fund  in  manufacturing  inven- 
tories lias  been  lowered  by  $2,000,000. 
This  figured  at  the  interest  rate  of  seven 
per  cent,  which  is  the  amount  paid  reg- 
ularly on  the  outstanding  preferred  stock 
of  the  association,  means  an  additional 
return  to  the  grower  members  of  the 
association  of  $140,000  annually,  saved 
through  greater  efficiency  in  administra- 
tion and  operation.  This  does  not  take 
into  account  the  additional  saving  in 
cost  of  handling  the  larger  amount  of 
supplies  formerly  kept  on  hand.  Another 
$50,000  has  been  saved  annually  in  in- 
surance premiums  alone,  through  the 
same  methods  of  operation  and  through 
better  housekeeping  in  plants,  resulting 
in  lower  insurance  rates. 

Another  estimated  saving  of  $500,000 
a  year  is  annually  returned  to  the  farmers 
of  the  raisin  belt  and  in  turn  distributed 
by  them  in  the  purchase  of  their  needs 
through  all  of  the  channels  of  business 
and  professions.  It  has  come  about 
through  straightening  out  the  manufact- 
uring curves.  At  the  time  Merritt  took 
hold  of  the  Sun-Maid  management  three 
years  ago,  the  practice  of  handling  the 
dried  or  non-perishable  product  was  pat- 
terned after  the  methods  of  handling  the 
fresh  or  perishable  crops.  No  plants  ran 
to  capacity  except  during  the  very  peak 
of  the  season,  and  many  plants  ran  to  less 
than  capacity  a  large  season  of  the  year.  A 
program  was  evolved  calling  for  reducing 
the  number  of  active  plants,  to  incraese 
the  output  in  those  which  were  active, 


thus  lowering  unit  costs,  and  to  coordi- 
nate manufacturing  with  selling  on  a 
basis  of  closer  relationship  between  oper- 
ations and  merchandising.  Thus  fewer 
plants  are  operated  with  greater  output 
at  less  expense,  with  lower  packing  ma- 
terial inventories  and  elimination  of 
costly  lost  motion  in  the  handling  of  un- 
necessary supplies.  And  with  a  constant 
stream  of  freshly  packed  goods  going 
forward  to  the  trade,  there  is  increased 
likelihood  of  entire  satisfaction  on  the 
part  of  the  ultimate  consumer. 

These  are  some  of  the  remedies  that 
have  been  found  by  the  raisin  growers 
of  California  in  working  their  own  way 
out  of  the  woods  without  recourse  to 
outside  aid,  political  or  otherwise.  Along 


with  operating  and  administrative  econ- 
omies effected  in  line  with  their  principle 
that  the  business  of  a  co-operative  must 
be  even  more  efficiently  administrated 
than  that  of  private  capital,  the  Sun- 
Maid  Raisin  Growers  of  California  have 
developed  distinctive  packs  for  their 
products.  "Sun-Maid  Puffed,"  a  prod- 
uct perfected  by  the  co-operative  for 
improving  the  taste  and  simplifying  the 
handling  by  the  baker  and  housewife 
of  the  old  sticky  muscat  raisin,  has  met 
with  such  success  in  the  last  year  that 
it  has  actually  rejuvenated  the  muscat 
raisin  —  brought  it  back  from  a  point 
where  it  was  fast  losing  in  favor,  to  a 
place  where  it  was  the  first  this  past 
year  to  be  entirely  sold  out.  And,  within 
the  last  few  weeks,  has  come  the  intro- 
duction of  "Sun-Maid  Nectars,"  a  prod- 
uct expected  to  do  the  same  thing  for 
the  Thompson  raisin  that  was  previously- 
done  for  the  muscat.  "Nectars"  are  an 
improvement  on  the  old  seedless  pack  in 
that,  in  the  process  of  manufacture,  they 
are  turned  out  more  fragrant,  fuller 
flavored,  more  uniform  in  color,  and 
sterilized  in  the  flow  of  operations 
rather  than  in  sterilizing  chambers  after 
manufacture.  All  these  distinctive  packs 
belong  only  to  the  Sun-Maid  farmer, 
who,  with  his  neighbors,  controls  the 
destiny  of  his  own  business. 

The  growers  of  raisins  and  other  Cali- 
fornia specialty  crops  would,  undoubt- 
edly, have  been  pleased  if  Congress,  in 
its  wisdom,  had  seen  fit  to  pass  the 
Tincher  bill,  because  it  was  designed  to 
aid  co-operatives  in  making  available 
funds  from  which  they  could  more  con- 
veniently borrow  for  general  financing. 
But,  under  the  circumstances  and  after 
their  experiences  in  getting  their  indus- 
try back  into  high  gear  after  the  trou- 
blous period  of  post-war  readjustment, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  a  flood  of  tears  failed 
to  materialize  in  California  over  the  fate 
of  the  proposal  to  subsidize  agriculture 
and  thereby  invite  a  new  orgy  of  over- 
production. 
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Women's  Organizations 


MANY  issues  of  fundamental  im- 
portance have  been  brought  to 
a  successful  termination  as  the 
result  of  concerted  action  by  the  women's 
organizations  of  California.  In  order 
to  get  a  more  definite  idea  of  what 
women's  organizations  are  accomplish- 
ing, it  is  essential  to  have  some  knowl- 
edge of  their  past  work.  Sometimes  it 
took  months  of  thoughtful  deliberation 
and  consultation  to  reach  a  reasonable 
solution  of  issues.  After  a  satisfactory 
conclusion  was  reached,  the  result  was 
sent  out  officially  to  be  brought  before 
the  organizations.  In  almost  every  case 
the  measure  was  carried  to  success  and 
then  was  ultimately  and  unquestionably 
accepted  by  men  as  well  as  by  women. 

It  took  the  work  of  two  sessions  of 
the  Legislature,  1915  and  1917,  to  estab- 
lish the  right  of  women  to  serve  on 
juries.  That  meant  at  least  four  years 
of  preliminary  enlightening  and  educat- 
ing of  both  men  and  women.  Although 
the  jury  plan  of  conducting  trials  has 
worked  satisfactorily  for  centuries  and 
although  juries  are  made  up  of  every- 
day citizens,  it  took  much  persuasion  to 
convince  some  people  that  women  are 
citizens  as  well  as  men. 

It  was  a  new  departure  for  women, 
too,  and  the  intricate  process  of  court 
procedure  in  the  labyrinth  of  law  has 
been  a  liberal  education  for  those  who 
have  given  their  time  to  serve.  The 
actual  process  of  jury  service  and  its 
obligations  are  given  here  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  think  the  legal  phase  too 
far  removed  from  their  sphere  of  activi- 
ties. 

It  is  quite  established  that  there  are 
two  kinds  of  jurors:  those  who  serve  as 
a  civic  duty  and  for  the  educational 
value,  and  those  who  serve  for  the  pay. 
Perhaps  the  result  of  the  work  of  either 
class  is  the  same,  as  for  being  able  to 
get  the  right  interpretation  of  the  evi- 
dence, for  giving  close  and  earnest  at- 
tention, and  answering  challenges  intel- 
ligently; but  the  motive  of  service  is 
different,  and  there  is  a  subtle  compre- 
hensive distinction. 

Trials  by  jury  are  for  all  crimes  ex- 
cept impeachment.  A  panel,  the  official 
list  of  men  and  women  summoned  for 
jury  duty,  is  made  up  in  most  places  by 
a  commissioner  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  sheriff  is  then  given  a  venire, 
a  writ,  issued  for  summoning  a  jury. 
Formerly  the  juror  was  called  a  venire 
man.  After  one  is  summoned  to  appear 
and  has  taken  a  seat  in  the  court  room, 
the  first  consideration  is  the  personnel 
of  the  participants  of  the  trial.  The 
judge  is  on  the  platform.  In  front  of 
him,  at  a  desk  on  the  lower  level,  is  the 
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clerk  of  the  court.  At  his  right  is  the 
court  reporter,  and  at  his  left  is  the 
bailiff.  At  tables  in  front  of  this  group 
sit  the  lawyers  of  both  sides  and  the 
person  or  persons  to  be  tried. 

After  the  bailiff  sounds  the  gavel  and 
quiet  comes,  the  judge  instructs  the 
clerk  to  call  the  names  of  the  jury. 
When  it  is  ascertained  that  all  are  pres- 
ent, the  judge  gives  his  instructions  as 
to  their  responsibilities.  They  are  ad- 
monished to  give  earnest,  close  and  con- 
siderate attention  to  each  case ;  they  are 
told  that  the  facts  brought  out  in  the 
testimony  should  be  the  only  considera- 
tion, and  that  the  prisoner  is  innocent 
until  proved  guilty.  The  clerk  then  reads 
a  brief  outline  of  the  case  at  hand,  which 
is  elaborated  upon  by  the  attorney  for 
the  prosecution.  Slips  bearing  the  names 
of  each  juror  are  then  deposited  in  a  box 
from  which  the  clerk  draws  them,  one  by 
one.  The  jurors,  as  their  names  are 
called,  take  their  places  in  a  group  of 
two  rows  of  twelve  chairs  near  the 
judge's  seat.  Then,  by  a  process  of  elimi- 
nation by  challenege,  both  the  prose- 
cutor and  the  defendant  have  the  privi- 
lege of  choosing  twelve  jurors  from  the 
panel. 

This  is  the  most  trying  ordeal  of  the 
juror,  facing  the  judge,  the  lawyers,  and 
usually  a  room  full  of  spectators,  and 
answering  the  challenging  questions  put 
by  the  attorneys  for  both  sides.  The  juror 
is  asked  his  knowledge  of  the  case,  his 
acquaintance  with  any  of  the  partici- 
pants, his  birthplace,  his  occupation  and 
the  occupations  of  his  relatives.  Any 
bias,  opinion  or  prejudice  which  will 
disqualify  a  juror,  when  entertained 
against  the  case  of  the  accused,  will 
equally  disqualify  him  or  her  against 
the  case  of  the  prosecution.  In  criminal 
cases  the  right  of  the  State  and  the  ac- 
cused are  the  same  in  respect  to  the 
ground  of  challenge,  but  not  always  in 
respect  to  the  number  of  challenges. 

The  juror  may  be  asked  if  he  has  a 
prejudice  against  certain  unlawful  acts, 
or  if  he  will  be  able,  for  the  time  be- 
ing, to  lay  aside  his  own  opinion  and 
give  the  accused  a  fair  trial  according 
to  the  evidence.  After  much  question- 
ing along  these  lines  a  juror  is  either 
passed  or  excused.  If  excused,  he  takes 
a  seat  and  another  name  is  drawn  from 
the  box,  and  this  process  continues  until 
twelve  jurors  are  passed.  The  judge 
then  asks  the  attorneys  if  they  are  satis- 
fied. The  prosecution  says:  "It  is  so 
stipulated  by  the  people." 

The  plaintiff  says:  "It  is  so  stipu- 
lated by  the  defendant."  The  entire 


jury  is  then  sworn  in.  The  people  or 
State,  in  the  superior  or  criminal  court, 
are  represented  by  the  district  attorney, 
and  the  plaintiff,  or  defendant,  by 
lawyers  of  his  own  choosing. 

Then  commences  the  testimony  given 
by  witnesses  and  the  questioning  by 
lawyers  of  both  sides.  At  the  end  of 
each  day  the  jury  is  admonished  not  to 
converse  with  any  one  about  the  merits 
of  the  case  and  not  to  read  newspaper 
accounts.  Each  juror  is  told  to  report 
immediately  if  approached  by  anyone 
who  wishes  to  discuss  the  pending  trial. 
It  is  brought  out  that  it  is  a  misde- 
meanor for  jurors  to  speak  to  any  of 
the  parties  or  attorneys  connected  with 
the  case,  or  to  be  spoken  to  by  them,  be- 
fore the  verdict  has  been  found.  The 
length  of  a  trial  varies  with  the  number 
of  witnesses  required.  When  the  evi- 
dence is  direct,  or  the  fact  to  be  proved 
immediately  established,  it  takes  only  a 
few  days.  In  other  cases  where  there  is 
indirect  evidence  and  the  facts  estab- 
lished have  only  an  indirect  bearing  on 
the  main  facts,  it  may  take  weeks  to 
weave  a  reasonable  conclusion. 

Members  of  the  jury  are  the  judges 
of  the  credibility  of  all  witnesses.  In 
some  cases  the  direct  evidence  of  one 
witness  is  enough.  A  most  pathetic  sight 
is  to  see  a  child  placed  on  the  witness 
stand  to  testify  against  either  parent.  It 
does  not  seem  just  and  the  evidence  is 
not  dependable.  The  credibility  of  the 
child  witness  is  doubtful  and  has  little 
weight  with  most  jurors. 

When  the  testimony  has  all  been 
taken,  each  side  stipulates  that  the  case 
rests.  The  attorneys  for  both  sides  then 
make  their  final  pleas.  In  this  final  argu- 
ment, a  summing  up  of  the  entire  pro- 
cedure, it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  distin- 
guish between  the  statements  of  the 
council  and  the  testimony  as  brought  out 
by  the  witnesses  on  the  stand.  Many 
trifles  are  elaborated  upon  to  sway  the 
verdict  of  the  jury.  In  the  end  this  con- 
fusion is  automatically  eliminated  by 
comparison.  The  judge  in  his  final  in- 
struction again  admonishes  the  jury  that 
the  law  and  the  facts  brought  out  in  the 
testimony  are  the  only  sworn  considera- 
tion, and  that  the  jury  members  are  the 
sole  judges  of  the  guilt  or  innocence  of 
the  prisoner.  The  jury  is  then  escorted  to 
a  jury  room  by  the  bailiff  and  locked  up. 
Left  to  their  deliberation,  a  foreman 
is  selected  and  a  ballot  taken  as  to  the 
guilt  or  innocence  of  the  prisoner.  A 
unanimous  verdict  in  criminal  cases  is 
justly  required  and  it  is  often  only  a 
matter  of  stating  facts  more  clearly  that 
the  minority,  if  any,  are  convinced  of 
the  justice  of  the  majority's  decision.  In 
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some  cases,  however,  it  takes  hours  and 
days  of  a  careful  weighing  of  the  law 
and  the  evidence  to  reach  a  final  conclu- 
sion. When  an  agreement  is  reached, 
the  jury  is  escorted  back  to  the  court 
room.  Before  {he  judge,  lawyers  and 
the  defendant  the  foreman  reads  the  ver- 
dict of  guilty  or  not  guilty.  In  cases 
where  the  jury  fails  to  agree  in  a  reason- 
able time,  the  members  are  discharged 
from  that  case. 

Court  procedure  is  sometimes  tedious, 
technicalities  often  intrude,  professional 
tactics  enter  and  much  time  is  spent  cit- 
ing previous  cases  of  a  similar  nature.  It 
is  a  great  sacrifice  to  many  in  respect  of 
time  and  convenience,  but  every  woman 
who  is  called  should  feel  that  it  is  her 
duty  to  serve.  She  becomes  a  more  re- 
sponsible citizen,  takes  a  more  enlight- 
ened interest  in  the  preservation  of  the 
law  and  has  a  more  direct  concern  for 
the  administration  of  justice.  Judges 
and  lawyers  alike  say  that  women  jurors 
are  equally  as  satisfactory  as  men,  and 
so  what  a  few  years  ago  seemed  an  absurd 
impossibility  is  now  taken  as  a  matter 
of  course. 

IN  1924  the  larger  bodies  of  organized 
women  in  California  endorsed  the 
following  resolution : 

"That  Congress  shall  have  power  con- 
current with  that  of  the  several  States 
to  limit  or  prohibit  the  labor  of  persons 
under  the  age  of  18  years." 

Ordinarily  the  welfare  of  the  child 
is  the  special  care  of  the  Parent-Teacher 
Associations  and  the  University  Women. 
But  with  the  child  as  mutual  ground,  all 
of  the  organized  women  of  California 
arrayed  themselves  in  a  great  concerted 
body  to  work  for  the  "Child  Labor 
Amendment."  Before  the  Legislature 
met  in  1925  an  educational  campaign 
was  instituted  throughout  the  entire 
State.  State  chairmen  sent  literature 
on  the  subject  to  the  district  chairmen 
for  distribution  to  the  clubs  and  associa- 
tions. Conferences  were  had  with  Legis- 
lators. Senators  and  Assemblymen  were 
bombarded  with  letters.  Every  presi- 
dent of  every  club  brought  the  issue 
forcibly  before  her  organization  and  the 
members  in  turn  brought  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  other  constituents  of  the  Legis- 
lators. The  result  was  a  great  victory, 
not  only  for  the  amendment,  but  for 
the  power  of  the  united  women. 

To  become  a  Federal  law  it  was  nec- 
essary that  thirty-six  States  ratify  the 
amendment.  California  was  one  of  the 
first  four,  the  other  three  being  Arizona, 
Arkansas  and  Wisconsin.  It  was  voted 
upon  in  California  in  March  and  signed 
by  the  Governor  in  May,  1925.  Califor- 
nia already  had  a  child  labor  law  author- 
izing the  employment  of  children,  be- 
tween the  ages  of  12  and  18,  on  school 
permits.  The  working  hours  were  lim- 


ited, however,  and  the  labor  barred  alto- 
gether from  certain  industries.  With 
the  Federal  amendment  all  of  the  States 
must  abide  by  this  labor  law  for  the 
protection  of  the  health  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  child. 

TN  1918  an  organization,  "Save  the 
A  Redwoods  League,"  started  a  cam- 
paign for  assistance  in  saving  the  great 
redwoods  of  California.  Headed  by  a 
group  of  splendid,  public-spirited  men 
and  women,  the  league  had  its  motives: 

To  rescue  from  destruction,  for  the 
enjoyment  of  this  generation  and  those 
to  come,  representative  areas  of  our 
primeval  forests. 

To  establish  through  Federal  aid  a 
National  Redwood  Park,  and  through 
State  aid  a  State  Redwood  Park. 

To  purchase  redwood  groves  by  pri- 
vate subscriptions  and  to  establish  memo- 
rial groves  for  individuals  and  organiza- 
tions. 

To  obtain  the  protection  of  timber 
along  the  State  Highways  in  California 
and  particularly  to  preserve  the  beauty 
of  the  celebrated  "Redwood  Highway." 

To  support  the  reforestation  and  con- 
servation of  our  forest  areas. 

After  a  series  of  informatory  talks  by 
speakers  sent  by  the  "Save  the  Redwoods 
League"  the  Federated  Women's  Clubs 
of  California  joined  in  the  great  conser- 
vation project.  At  the  State  convention 
of  the  Federated  Clubs  held  in  Eureka, 
May  4,  1923,  the  members  assembled 
voted  to  raise  a  fund  by  popular  sub- 
scription from  the  club  women,  for  the 
purchase  of  redwoods  to  be  known  as 
the  "California  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs  Memorial." 

The  instigators  of  the  "Save  the  Red- 
woods League"  movement  agreed  to  ap- 
ply whatever  funds  were  turned  over  to 
them  by  the  Federation  to  the  purchase  of 
redwood  acreage  in  Humboldt  County, 
with  the  assurance  that  such  property, 
when  turned  over  to  the  State  for  park 
purposes  should  be  suitably  marked  in 
recognition  of  the  part  purchased  by  the 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 

The  moneys  raised  by  the  club  women 
were  to  be  deposited  in  the  funds  of  the 
Federation  to  accumulate  until  a  satis- 
factory contribution  was  complete  for  a 
reasonable  purchase.  When  this  purchase 
was  made  it  was  to  be  turned  over  to  the 
State  to  be  forever  used  by  the  State  as  a 
public  park  for  the  benefit  of  the  peo- 
ple of  California.  With  characteristic 
enthusiasm  and  regardless  of  every  other 
interest,  clubs  throughout  the  State  used 
every  effort  in  behalf  of  the  campaign 
to  establish  this  fund.  They  saw  plainly 
that  unless  some  such  steps  were  taken 
to  conserve  California's  oldest  living 
things  that  this  area  of  primeval  forest 
would  in  a  few  years  be  depleted. 

"A  hundred  dollars  a  tree'  was  the  slo- 


gan. The  clubs  rallied  to  the  support 
of  the  movement.  At  the  end  of  the 
club  year  in  May,  1926,  a  sum  in  excess 
of  $40,000  has  been  accumulated  as  their 
contribution  toward  a  memorial  grove 
in  the  State  reservation.  They  have  in 
contemplation  the  purchase  of  a  grove 
a  short  distance  from  Dyerville  on  the 
"Redwood  Highway"  south  of  Eureka. 
From  the  time  of  its  inception  the  league 
itself  has  been  able  to  bring  about  the 
preservation,  for  public  use,  fifteen  miles 
of  forest  along  the  highway,  comprising 
about  3,000  acres. 

"17ALUABLE  activities  are  not  always 
propagated  by  the  larger  and  older 
organizations.  At  our  University  of 
California  a  group  of  splendid  young 
women  students,  linked  together  by  a 
common  experience,  have  evolved  a 
working  plan  to  alleviate  the  loneliness 
that  students  suffer  when  cast  into  the 
human  swirl  of  a  big  college. 

Last  summer  1,400  young  women  en- 
rolled to  enter  the  freshman  class.  Be- 
fore the  beginning  of  the  semester  the 
following  letter  was  sent  to  each  one: 

"Dear  : 

"Your  advisor  has  written  you  her 
plan  for  helping  you  on  Registration 
Day.  We  want  to  tell  you  of  ours  for 
all  the  days  that  follow.  When  you 
arrive  on  the  campus  you  will  be  as  a 
stranger  in  a  strange  land,  and  you  will 
find  it  very  difficult  to  adjust  yourself 
to  the  new  conditions.  Although  you 
have  friends  in  higher  classes,  their  in- 
terests will  be  so  different  from  yours 
that  they  will  not  be  able  to  help  you 
much.  What  you  will  need  is  to  belong 
to  congenial  groups  of  freshman  stu- 
dents who  have  more  or  less  the  same 
interests  in  their  studies  and  social  ac- 
tivities as  yourself.  We  have  the 
Woman's  Group  System  to  help  every 
incoming  freshman  to  find  the  groups 
which  will  be  most  to  her  liking. 

"When  you  register  on  Friday,  Au- 
gust 14,  you  will  be  given  a  question- 
naire listing  various  interests,  and  we 
hope  you  will  fill  this  out  carefully  M> 
that  we  may  help  you  to  enter  at  once 
into  campus  activities. 

"Sincerely  yours, 
"The  Woman's  Group  System." 

On  registration  day  each  one  was 
given  the  following  card  to  fill  out : 

Name  Phone  College 

Address  

Check  the  groups  that  \ou  would  be 
interested  in  joining:  Athletics,  Art, 
Mathematics.  Music.  Language.  Litera- 
ture, Social,  Science,  Dramatics.  History 
and  Political  Science. 

Notice  was  then  posted  in  the  Daily 
California!!,     the     college     paper,     that 
those  students  interested  in  certain  sub- 
jects   should    meet    at    a    certain    place. 
(Continued  on  Page  289) 
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JUDY  BROWN  wiped  her  golden- 
brown  hair  from  her  forehead  with 
her  pink  gingham  apron.  Her  face 
was  scarlet  from  the  heat  of  the  fires  be- 
fore her  and  the  atmosphere  was  heavy 
with  the  odor  of  fermenting  mash.  She 
dropped  one  hand  to  her  hip  and  rested 
the  elbow  of  the  other  arm  against  the 
door  casing.  It  was  a  satiny,  well- 
rounded  elbow,  with  a  dimple  in  it.  Thus 
Judy  stood  for  a  moment,  contemplat- 
ing something  far  beyond  the  little  walls 
which  shut  her  off  from  the  eyes  of  the 
world.  For  a  moment  she  stood  then 
shrugged  and  tossing  her  curls  back  from 
her  oval  face  with  a  swift  motion  of  her 
head,  ejected  from  her  mind,  whatever 
thought  she  had  been  entertaining  and 
set  about  systematically  pumping  forth 
the  liquid  contents  of  the  mash  barrels! 

Judy  was  twenty-three  years  of  age 
and  she  was  beautiful.  She  had  a  charm 
which  left  one  wondering  long  after  she 
had  passed  from  view  and  she  had  a  pair 
of  eyes  that  resembled  a  blooming  pool 
of  iris  fringed  with  golden-brown  grasses 
and  in  whose  depths  was  simplicity, 
trust,  sincerity — all  of  which  invited 
confidence  along  with  the  rest  of  things 
that  make  a  man  love  a  woman.  Milton 
deVore  had  succumbed  six  months  be- 
fore. 

Milton  was  a  revenue  man  and  he  was 
in  the  rank  of  a  "go-getter"  in  the  serv- 
ice. Judy's  interest  in  him  had  been 
purely  mercenary  at  the  beginning.  She 
had  watched  him  when  he  was  first  put 
on  the  force  and  made  a  scope  for  him- 
self at  the  O'Brien  raid  on  Sutler  street. 
Judy  was  at  that  time  the  secretary  of 
Robert  Brenon.  Brenon  was  in  reality 
a  whisky  manufacturer,  but  no  one  sus- 
pected him  as  he  sat  in  his  big  chair  of 
his  office  in  the  financial  district  of  San 
Francisco.  His  biggest  concern  in  "to- 
day's news"  was  the  liquor  market.  He 
had  been  operating  successfully  for  three 
years  and  Judy  had  been  his  secretary. 
She  had  actually  done  the  manipulating 
of  the  "game."  So  when  Brenon  decided 
to  quit,  Judy  saw  no  reason  for  letting 
her  knowledge  go  to  waste.  She  started 
into  the  manufacturing  game  herself.  She 
was  a  business  woman  and  in  spite  of 
her  femininity  she  made  it  her  business 
to  meet  Milton  deVore. 

It  was  not  just  Fate  that  took  her  out 
on  the  lone  highway  between  Butler  and 
Watson  just  at  the  time  Milton  deVore 
would  be  passing,  but  rather  was  it  her 
ingenuity. 

So  as  Milton's  roadster  approached 
that  particular  corner  where  the  sharp 
bend  in  the  road  is  screened  by  a  thick 
clump  of  trees,  his  foot  clamped  down, 
instantly,  on  the  service  brake.  His  hand 
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reached  for  the  emergency.  There  was  a 
screech,  a  swirl  of  dust,  and  his  car 
stopped  beside  the  modest  little  coupe  of 
Judy  Brown,  drawn  to  the  side  of  the 
road  and  facing  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. 

Judy,  in  sport  outfit,  stood  beside  the 
evidently  disabled  car  and  Milton's  stop 
had  been  brought  about  by  her  signal. 

He  was  in  a  hurry,  but  this  girl  he 
thought  well  worth  stopping  for.  She 
had  just  the  color  eyes  and  hair  that  he 
had  always  admired  most;  the  kind  he 
had  seen  on  magazine  covers  and  in  cam- 
era ads,  but  had  long  before  given  up 
hopes  of  finding  in  real  life,  at  least 
without  some  other  feature  hopelessly 
marring  the  effect.  The  vision  which 
met  his  eyes  was  perfect.  Her  color  was 
vivid  —  a  warm  brunette  complexion, 
golden-thatched  and  a  pair  of  purple 
eyes  that  seemed  to  hypnotize  him. 

MILTON  DEVORE  did  as  much 
and  more  to  Judy  Brown  as  she 
stood  before  him,  surprised  and  frank 
admiration  in  her  eyes.  She  was  sur- 
prised by  his  looks,  his  manner,  his 
youth  and  strength  and  she  felt  a  warmth 
surge  over  her  body  which  she  knew 
well  to  be  the  call  of  woman  to  man. 

He  was  tall,  big-boned  and  tanned  and 
in  those  tanned  cheeks  were  great  dents 
made  by  his  perpetual  smile  and  above 
were  two  brown  eyes,  understanding!  He 
was  one  of  those  who  walk  the  earth 
with  chin  up,  eyes  level  and  shoulders 
squared. 

He  was  dressed  in  a  khaki  shirt  which 
was  open  at  the  neck  and  his  khaki  rid- 
ing breeches  made  him  appear  a  man  of 
the  desert  rather  than  of  the  road.  His 
lips  curled  easily  into  a  genial  smile  as 
he  took  his  hat  off  and  displayed  in  do- 
ing so,  a  mass  of  waved,  dark  brown 
hair.  Judy  breathed  deep  before  she 
spoke. 

"I've  had  a  blow-out,"  she  said,  mo- 
tioning toward  her  car.  "Would  you 
mind  stopping  at  the  first  garage  and 
asking  them  to  send  someone  out  to  fix 
it?"  She  smiled  quizzically — a  mis- 
chievous, impudent  smile  and  a  rather 
dazzling  one. 

Visions  such  as  Judy  did  not  signal 
Milton  deVore  on  the  open  road  every 
day  and  Milton  figured  that  the  ac- 
quaintance could  be  extended  by  at  least 
three  sentences  with  proper  handling.  He 
leaned  over  the  damaged  tire,  turned  an 
exploring  finger  into  the  gaping  hole. 
He  leaned  closer;  his  eyes  detected  some- 
thing unusual  in  the  character  of  the 
blow-out.  He  straightened  up  suddenly. 

"This  isn't  a  blow-out!"  he  exclaimed. 
"Your  tire  has  been  cut!" 


Instantly  the  smile  faded  from  the 
curved  lips.  A  disturbed,  puzzled  look 
came  into  her  eyes;  unusual  eyes  Milton 
thought  "Cut!"  Judy  cried,  "what  will 
I  do?" 

Milton  deVore  said  exactly  what  Judy 
Brown  intended  him  to  say.  "I  will  take 
you  into  Butler  and  you  can  send  a  man 
back  for  the  car." 

That  had  been  a  year  ago.  Six  months 
after  this  meeting,  Milton  asked  her  to 
become  his  wife.  His  eyes  sparkled  and 
in  the  tanned  cheeks  his  dimples  deep- 
ened and  Judy  knew  that  although  she 
told  him  he  must  wait  .  .  .  she  would 
some  day  be  Mrs.  Judy  deVore,  the  wife 
of  a  revenue  officer! 

She  smiled  a  bit,  not  at  Milton,  but 
at  the  irony  of  fate. 

Another  six  months  passed  and  Mil- 
ton waited.  Judy  was  as  far  from  quit- 
ting her  profession  as  ever  before.  Her 
friendship  with  Milton  assured  her  too 
much  safety.  As  much  as  she  denied  the 
fact  to  herself,  she  was  using  Milton's 
confidence  to  protect  herself,  and  yet 
she  loved  him  more  than  life  itself,  but 
the  "game"  fascinated  her ;  it  proved  her 
mentality  to  be  100  per  cent  good  and  it 
brought  her  in  a  good  profit.  All  that 
made  her  hesitate  was  her  consciousness 
of  deceiving  Milton. 

He  believed  every  word  she  told  him. 
He  did  not  know  her  typewriter  clicked 
only  when  she  heard  his  step  in  the  cor- 
ridor, nor  did  he  know  that  the  stories 
Judy  read  him,  were  never  intended  for 
an  editor.  So  completely  did  he  trust 
her  that  he  never  doubted  that  she  had 
come  to  San  Francisco  for  local  color; 
nor  that  her  frequent  trips  to  the  San 
Joaquin  valley  were  to  see  her  folks. 
And  Judy  had  instituted  in  Milton's 
mind,  by  careful  planning,  the  fact  that 
her  people  were  quite  prosperous  ranch- 
ers, just  ten  miles  out  of  the  city  oi 

Fresno. 

***** 

Today  she  was  restless.  The  fires  oi 
the  stoves  under  her  stills  seemed  un- 
usually warm  and  she  furrowed  her 
brows  as  she  drew  off  the  remaining 
liquid  from  the  mash  and  placed  it  in 
the  big  copper  boiler  over  one  of  the 
fires. 

Judy  had  learned  everything  from 
Robert  Brenon  and  she  was  conscienti- 
ous in  her  work.  She  was  careful  of  her 
fires;  she  knew  that  too  fast  a  fire  did 
disastrous  things  to  the  final  product  and 
she  had  learned  among  other  things  the 
secret  which  made  her  "corn"  high 
proof!  She  possessed  an  inventive  little 
brain  and  she  made  it  serve  its  purpose. 
Now  as  she  contemplated  her  still  with 
its  improvements,  she  remembered  Jack 
Hamilton,  another  in  the  business. 
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It  was  that  part  of  Judy,  trained  in 
the  business  world,  that  remembered 
Jack  Hamilton,  and  strange  it  was  that 
her  warm  love  for  Milton  with  his  great 
tanned  cheeks  and  trusting  eyes  would 
make  her  recall  Jack.  But  such  was  the 
complexity  of  life.  Because  of  her  love 
for  Milton  she'd  make  just  one  more 
run  and  she'd  sell  out  everything  and 
she'd  make  Hamilton  pay  for  her  secret 
of  business! 

***** 

THE  sun  had  been  bright  and  warm 
earlier  in  the  day  when  Judy  left  her 
little  apartment  on  Jones  street.  Now 
it  just  lingered  contemplating  before  it 
dipped  its  head  in  the  waters  of  the  Pa- 
cific, shedding  its  slanting  rays  over 
West  San  Francisco. 

As  the  Geary  street  car  made  its  way 
noisily  and  rapidly  eastward,  that  scar- 
let ball  seemed  to  fade  imperceptibly 
into  the  gray  and  white  of  the  dashing 
waves.  Judy  sighed  as  the  last  portion 
of  the  Cliff  House  was  lost  in  the  traffic 
behind. 

In  spite  of  the  clattering  of  wheels 
and  the  clanging  of  bells,  there  was  a 
hush  and  stillness  in  the  air.  Judy 
breathed  deeply  and  settled  herself  com- 
fortably in  her  seat,  ready  for  the  long 
ride  which  would  bring  her  to  town, 
and  her  little  apartment  and  later,  MIL- 
TON !  Her  face  deepened  again  into 
its  pink  glow,  but  it  was  a  soft  warmth ; 
a  something  which  was  altogether  pleas- 
ing to  her. 

*     *     *     #     # 

"This  will  postively  be  my  last  run!" 
she  told  herself,  emphatically,  as  she 
determinedly  opened  the  door  to  the 
apartment  house  and  made  her  way  up 
the  stairs  to  the  corridor  which  led  to 
her  own  apartment.  Yes,  this  would  be 
her  last  run! 

By  the  time  Milton  arrived,  Judy  was 
aglow  with  a  new  purpose  in  life.  Her 
eyes  smoldered  with  a  light  he  had  not 
seen  before.  The  man  in  him  regarded 
her  for  the  moment  in  silence  and  then 
he  smiled  in  his  masterful  way,  "God, 
you're  beautiful  tonight,  Judy!" 

And  she  was  beautiful!  Her  soul  was 
beautiful  and  her  physical  beauty  was 
but  the  reflection  of  the  soul  within. 
She  beamed  back  at  him. 

Judy  was  as  feminine  as  Milton  was 
masculine.  That  was  perhaps  why  she 
gained,  so  easily,  those  facts  which  made 
her  safe.  Milton  felt  he  could  tell  her 
things!  Of  course,  she  didn't  under- 
stand, but  she  always  sympathized.  He 
now  furrowed  his  brows  and  furrowed 
them  most  profitably.  Judy  smiled  her 
most  sympathetic  of  smiles. 

"What's  the  matter  with  my  revenue 
man?"  she  questioned,  coaxingly  as  she 
leaned  forward. 

Milton  deVore  was  tired  and  he 
looked  tired  as  he  sat  back  in  his  chair. 


He  drew  in  his  breath  and  then  tapped 
the  palm  of  his  hand,  thoughfully  with 
his  pencil.  Presently  he  frowned  again, 
leaned  closer  to  Judy  and  pressed  her 
small  hands  between  his  own  large  ones 
with  affection.  "Oh,  I  guess  I'm  a  bit 
discouraged.  I  can't  seem  to  get  at  this 
gang  of  bootleggers  operating  through 
the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  I've  been  after 
them  six  months  and  no  nearer  round- 
ing them  up  than  I  was  at  the  start!" 
His  face  was  a  wise  face — a  compassion- 
ate, kindly,  warm-hearted  face,  but  it 
was  iron-willed. 

He  ruminated  a  moment,  then  looked 
into  the  wide  staring,  interested  eyes  of 
Judy.  "It's  just  as  though  someone  in 
the  force  was  in  with  them  and  gave 
them  the  dope  I've  figured  out!" 


gentleman's  stationery  on  which  was 
typed  in  captions: 

"WENT  THROUGH  FINE,  DID 
A  BIG  BUSINESS  BUT  TOOK  A 
LOT  OF  NERVE!" 

Judy's  mouth  twitched  and  she 
smiled.  "I  thought  you  said  there  wasn't 
any  use  watching  the  roads  last  week?" 

"I  did,  Judy.  That's  what  I  thought. 
I  never  dreamed  anyone  would  be  fool 
enough  to  try  to  make  it  through  those 
disinfectant  stations.  That's  what  I 
meant  when  I  said  the  bootleggers  would 
get  hoof-and-mouth  disease.  It  seemed 
almost  impossible  to  me  that  they  could 
make  it  through.  Every  county  has  its 
checking  station  and  every  person  is 
made  to  walk  through  disinfectant  and 
subject  their  cars  to  inspection!" 


For  below  fie  could  see  the  angry  water  of  the  San  Joaquin 


Judy  smiled  appreciatively  back  at 
him,  but  she  remained  silent.  In  her  al- 
truistic mind  she  argued  that  in  no  wise 
was  it  disloyalty  to  Milton  for  her  to 
listen ! 

"They're  not  just  peddlers,  they're 
manufacturers,  Judy,  and  .  .  ."  Mil- 
ton's fine  face  reddened  a  little  and  his 
big  brown  eyes  looked  a  little  foolish  as 
he  continued,  "and  they've  asked  me  at 
headquarters  what  was  the  matter  with 
me." 

Judy  was  again  silent,  but  her  eyes 
were  full  of  sincere  sympathy  for  this 
big  man  beside  her. 

"Last  week  they  made  another  run 
through  and  bragged  about  it!"  He 
drew  forth  an  envelope,  post-marked 
Fresno,  and  from  it  he  took  a  piece  of 


She  handed  Milton  the  piece  of  sta- 
tionery and  he  refolded  it  and  put  it 
away  in  his  pocket  before  he  added,  "I 
can't  see  who'd  have  the  nerve!" 

Judy's  eyes  brightened,  but  in  their 
vivid,  warm,  scrutinizing  lights,  there 
was  a  well-pronounced  audacity.  "It 
certainly  was  risky  business,''  she  agreed, 
"but  don't  you  really  admire  them,  Mil- 
ton;  don't  you  think  they  are  100  per 
cent?" 

Judy's  anticipating  eyes  met  those  of 
Milton.  "No,  Judy,  I  don't!  I  think 
they  are  the  lowest,  vilest  criminals  that 
ever  existed !" 

"But,  dear,  you  don't  know.  They 
might  really  be  very  interesting  people. 
What  if  I  were  one?  I  might  be,  I 
(Continued  on  Page  290) 
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What  is  cancer — what  does  it  do — 
how  can  it  be  cured? 

FRANKNESS  is  sometimes  not  dip- 
lomatic, but  where  anything  of  vital 
importance  is  to  be  said,  burying  it 
under  a  flood  of  words  does  not  lessen 
the  need  for  it  to  be  said,  but  does  hin- 
der the  effectiveness,  and  defeat  the 
truth.  Hence,  in  this  opening  paragraph 
it  may  be  just  as  well  to  say  that  cancer 
is  curable.  Further,  that  it  is  being 
cured,  and  that  this  situation  has  been 
existing  for  at  least  fifteen  years. 

This  is  a  broad  statement,  and  no  one 
recognizes  more  fully  than  I  do 
that  there  must  be  something  to  back 
up  such  an  assertion.  As  a  whole  the 
medical  fraternity  and  the  drugless  heal- 
ers have  argued  pro  and  con  the  question 
of  cancer,  its  origin,  treatment,  and  cure. 
They  have,  especially  the  old  school, 
hunted  for  germs  under  microscopes, 
while  the  new  school  has  dieted  its  pa- 
tients; they,  between  them,  have  given 
radium,  and  the  x-ray,  but  they  have  not 
cured  cancer  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
warrant  acceptance  of  any  treatment 
they  have  offered. 

While  all  of  this  has  been  going  on, 
one  institution,  headed  by  a  man  who 
believed  he  had  found  a  successful  meth- 
od, has  been  proving  that  a  new  treat- 
ment— escharotic — is  successful,  with- 
out regard  to  the  patient's  diet,  race  or 
color. 

What  is  an  escharotic?  This  question 
is  natural,  and  I  once  asked  Dr.  Perry 
Nichols,  the  first  man  to  use  it  success- 
fully. For  that  matter  he  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  discoverer,  and  certainly 
as  the  man  who  perfected  the  treatment. 
He  answered  the  question,  fully  and 
completely. 

However,  before  we  undertake  to 
consider  the  nature  of  an  escharotic, 
there  is  another  question  that  logically 
takes  first  place:  What  is  cancer?  Where 
did  it  come  from  ?  Who  has  it  and 
who  is  exempt? 

Cancer  is  so  far  unexplained.  Trees 
and  plants  have  it ;  all  races  of  men 
have  it;  Jew  and  Gentile  alike  are  af- 
flicted, for  no  single  race  of  people  is 
free.  Explorers  in  the  Dark  Continent, 
and  those  in  the  frozen  vastness  of  the 
North  both  find  it.  King  Cyrus  sister, 
living  five  hundred  and  fifty  years  before 
Christ,  had  cancer,  and  one  of  the  great 
European  rulers  of  today  is  repeatedly 
rumored  to  be  suffering  from  the  mys- 
terious trouble  that  comes  without  warn- 
ing. Famous  musicians,  and  writers 
have  suffered  and  died  from  cancer. 
Charles  Noel  Douglas,  Brooklyn  humor- 
ist, died  with  a  cancerous  affection ; 
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Ulysses  S.  Grant  died  from  cancerous 
growth.  In  the  same  way  the  railroad 
section  hands,  and  the  scrub  woman  may 
have  cancer.  It  is  no  respecter  of  peo- 
ples or  conditions  of  life,  and  comes 
without  warning  no  matter  what  kind 
of  food  is  taken,  or  how  the  sufferer  has 
lived. 

There  was  a  time  not  so  long  ago  that 
tomatoes  were  barred  because  they 
caused  cancer;  other  people  refuse  pork 
for  the  same  cause,  but  people  who  have 
never  eaten  pork  have  cancer,  and  those 
who  eat  tomatoes  in  season  and  out 
escape  it. 

One  thing  is  certain,  however.  Cancer 
comes  without  warning,  and  does  not 
make  its  presence  known,  many  times 
for  years.  It  is  not  painful  in  its  early 
stages;  it  can  be  working  beneath  the 
surface  and  show  neither  an  appreciable 
outer  growth  or  change  in  the  color  of 
the  skin.  It  can  destroy  sound  flesh  and 
still  give  no  evidence  of  its  work  be- 
yond a  tiny  scab  that  forms  and  even- 
tually drops  off  to  give  place  to  another 
scab. 

But  the  presence  of  this  scab  is  a 
warning.  Generally  speaking,  it  is  the 
one  sure  sign  of  cancerous  growth  that 
is  open.  No  matter  if  the  scab  be  no 
larger  than  a  hatpin  head  if  it  comes 
and  is  followed  by  another,  cancer  exists. 
Many  times  such  a  place  will  completely 
heal  only  to  return  a  trifle  larger  than 
before.  While  this  is  going  on  the  cancer 
itself  is  spreading  rapidly. 

Regarding  the  spread  of  cancerous 
growth,  the  Annals  of  Surgery,  Decem- 
ber, 1905,  has  to  say: 

"Cancer  invades,  conquers  and  de- 
stroys the  body  of  its  victim,  not  by  uni- 
form or  arithmetical  progression,  but  in 
a  geometrical,  or  constantly  accelerat- 
ing ratio  of  progress.  The  late  stages 
are  manifoldly  more  rapid  than  early 
stages.  The  whole  subject  may  be  ex- 
pressed in  the  following  theorem : 

'  'The  risk  to  life  in  malignant  (can- 
cerous) growths  increases  as  the  square 
of  the  time  of  growth.' 

"Thus,  doubling  the  time  increases 
the  risk  of  life,  not  twice,  but  four- 
fold ;  tripling  the  time  increases  the  risk 
of  life,  not  thrice,  but  nine-fold,  etc. 

"Fundamental  Conceptions  —  Malig- 
nant tumors  spread  not  in  a  linear  di- 
mension, but  centrifugally,  from  their 
atria  in  all  directions. 

"Stated  mathematically,  the  disease 
radiates  in  a  sphere,  with  the  primary 
focus  as  a  center.  Like  light,  heat  and 
all  radiations,  it  follows  the  law  of 
cubes. 


"This  soon  brings  us  to  infinite  risk 
in  finite  time.  In  other  words,  a  com- 
paratively short  time  suffices  to  make 
every  case  infinitely  dangerous  or  prac- 
tically hopeless.  This  only  restates  theo-  \ 
oretically  what  every  good  physician 
knows  to  be  mournfully  true." 

Put  into  even  more  simple  language, 
a  cancer  that  starts  with  a  tiny  cell 
growth  will  multiply  in  four  months 
to  four  times  the  extent  it  would  in  two 
months,  and  so  indefinitely,  adding  cells 
in  ever  increasing  numbers  until  such  an 
area  is  affected  as  to  make  cure  impos- 
sible. 

One  thing  is  certain,  cancer  is  decep- 
tive. It  steals  on  its  victim  without 
warning.  A  tiny,  movable  bunch  ap- 
pears where  any  outside  growth  is  appar- 
ent. It  is  painless.  It  may  be  moved 
from  side  to  side  during  the  first  few 
months  of  its  presence,  and  is  painless 
even  then.  There  seems  nothing  deadly 
in  the  little  growth,  and  all  too  often 
it  is  ignored.  Before  long  it  becomes 
attached,  and  also  it  is  only  a  short  time 
until  the  patient  feels  occasional  shoot- 
ing pains  that  during  the  few  seconds 
they  last,  are  most  agonizing;  the  suf- 
ferer will  complain  that  it  feels  as 
though  some  huge  beetle  were  crawling 
over  the  flesh,  to  suddenly  stop  and  grip 
with  all  its  feet.  Others  suffer  from  a 
pain  which  they  describe  as  they  imagine 
a  jagged  board,  driven  into  the  flesh, 
would  feel.  Yet  again  there  is  no  pain, 
and  only  the  presence  of  the  little  scab 
or  the  lump  gives  proof  that  cancer  is 
present. 

What  causes  cancer  is  equally  a  mys- 
tery, although  there  are  various  expla- 
nations that  seem  logical.  Although  all 
classes  of  people  suffer  from  cancer  in 
one  form  JT  another,  indications  are  that 
those  who  endure  physical  hardships  are 
most  likely  to  become  victims.  The  suf- 
ferer may  have  been  struck  or  bruised 
in  some  way,  or  there  may  have  been  a 
frost  bite  which  caused  the  initial  irri- 
tation. No  matter  what  the  kind  of 
irritation,  there  is  little  likelihood  but 
that  some  such  cause  lies  back  of  all 
cancerous  growths.  A  mole  on  the  chin 
will  be  clipped  by  the  barber,  and  re- 
fuse to  heal  quickly.  The  chances  are 
that  it  may  be  clipped  again,  and  yet 
again,  which  sets  up  a  constant  irrita- 
tion which  seems  to  be  sufficient  ground 
for  the  start  of  a  cancer.  Years  may 
elapse  after  this  experience,  but  even- 
tually it  seems  probable  that  if  the  indi- 
vidual should  have  cancer,  it  will  be  in 
the  neighborhood  of  this  first  irritation. 

What  is  more  the  chances  for  such  a 
place  to  develop  cancer  increase  with 
passing  years;  for  this  statement  there  is 
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no  better  support  than  health  statistics, 
which  show  that  one  out  of  every  eight 
deaths  past  the  age  of  35  is  due  to 
cancer. 

Younger  people  occasionally  suffer 
from  cancer,  but  the  probabilities  in- 
crease with  age.  The  man  or  woman 
who  has  passed  middle  life,  who  has 
reared  a  family,  suffering  from  it  more 
often  than  the  younger  folk.  Further- 
more, if  father  has  cancer,  there  is  no 
reason  to  think  that  other  members  of 
the  family  will  develop  it.  In  fact,  if 
\ve  accept  the  facts  gathered  by  the  Pru- 
dential Life  Insurance  Company,  we 
will  find  that  "After  having  made  an 
extensive  investigation  of  the  death  rate 
and  the  causes  of  death,  that  not  only 
does  cancer  in  the  family  have  no  effect 
upon  cancer  in  the  individual,  but  it  is 
an  actual  fact  that,  if  anything,  the  sta- 
tistics are  slightly  in  favor  of  the  people 
not  dying  of  cancer  where  there  is  can- 
cer in  the  family." 

Finally,  this  is  reasonable,  for  all  the 
evidence  indicates  that  cancer  develops 
not  through  a  germ  in  the  blood,  but 
from  some  local  injury.  Even  consider- 
ing the  cancerous  growth  in  tree  life, 
we  find  this  verified.  A  tree  or  other 
vegetable  growth  will  develop  cancer  as 
the  result  of  some  local  injury,  so  that 
there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  cancer 
in  the  individual  is  due  to  any  different 
cause. 

Figures  on  the  number  of  cancerous 
groups  vary.  Some  who  claim  to  speak 
authoritatively  assert  that  there  are  as 
many  as  twenty-five  members  of  the  fam- 
ily group,  and  all  sorts  of  names  are  ap- 
plied, especially  among  those  with  lim- 
ited knowledge  of  the  disease.  We  find 
the  expressions  "rose  cancer,"  "stone 
cancer"  and  many  others,  but  when  con- 
sidered in  a  scientific  sense,  there  appears 
to  be  not  more  than  three  in  the  well- 
defined  group.  These  are  Scirrhus,  Epi- 
thelioma  and  Lupus.  A  fourth  member, 
Sarcoma,  is  of  the  same  nature,  and  is 
different  only  in  that  it  is  more  likely 
to  strike  those  of  middle  age  or  younger, 
while  the  others  are  pre-eminently  found 
attacking  those  of  middle  age  and  older. 

The  first  of  the  three,  Scirrhus,  is 
undoubtedly  the  one  most  frequently 
spoken  of  as  "stone,"  being  a  hard 
growth.  It  is  the  one  that  appears  as  a 
small  bunch  or  lump,  movable,  and  in 
no  way  painful  during  the  first  stages. 
This  may  become  an  open  tumor,  or  may 
remain  hidden  until  almost  the  last,  but 
in  either  case  the  very  presence  of  a 
small  growth  is  cause  for  very  serious 
consideration.  Almost  certainly  it  is  can- 
cerous and  should  be  treated  accord- 
ingly. 

Epithelioma  is  the  most  common  and 
is  destructive  of  life  in  far  greater  num- 
bers than  either  of  its  companions.  This 
.type  is  most  likely  to  appear  as  a  rough- 


ness, a  tiny  scab,  followed  by  another, 
with  all  too-soon  an  ulcerated  surface 
which  is  active,  destroying  cancer.  Of 
course,  there  are  variations  of  this  con- 
dition, the  ulcerated  surface  being  at 
times  absent.  In  either  case  it  is  very 
likely  to  effect  the  surrounding  tissues 
extensively  within  a  short  time,  and  cer- 
tainly will  do  so  sooner  or  later. 

Lupus  is  more  common  on  the  cheeks 
than  elsewhere,  and  starts  as  a  reddish 
brown  spot  or  pimple.  This  rapidly 
spreads  its  growth,  and  as  it  grows  de- 
stroys life  surrounding  it,  and  chances 
of  living  for  the  individual. 

The  Sarcoma,  more  common  to 
younger  people,  has  the  individual  char- 
acteristic of  growing  to  immense  size, 
and  accomplishing  this  in  an  unusually 
short  time.  Because  of  this,  it  naturally 
destroys  more  territory,  and  this  in- 
creases the  danger,  for  cancerous  tissue 
extending  into  regions  of  heavy  arterial 
functions  is  beyond  remedy. 

With  this  foundation  of  information 
concerning  cancer,  we  may  consistently 
refer  to  the  initial  question,  "What  is 
an  escharotic?"  and  also  consider  the 
man  and  the  institution  that  perfected  it. 

An  escharotic  is  that  medicine  which 
will  destroy  any  living  tissue  of  fungus. 
This  in  the  case  of  the  Nichols  treat- 
ment, a  double  compound,  which  is  ap- 
parently painless.  In  a  personal  visit  to 
Dr.  Nichols  and  the  great  institution 
which  he  founded  at  Savannah,  Missouri 
— something  like  fourteen  miles  from 
St.  Joseph,  and  so  easily  within  reach 
of  every  corner  of  the  United  States — 
I  found  men  and  women  in  varying 
stages  of  treatment  who  were  able  to  be 
around  the  sanatorium  grounds,  and 
though  being  treated  for  deep-rooted  can- 
cers, were  not  suffering  great  pain.  This 
is  explained  by  the  Superintendent  as 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  most  powerful 
escharotic  is  the  least  painful,  and  cit- 
ing an  instance  of  a  simple  knife  cut.  If 
the  weapon  is  keen,  then  the  cut  is  quick, 
and  sure,  and  is  not  nearly  as  painful  as 
though  the  knife  were  jagged  and  dull. 
This  would  naturally  delay  the  action 
of  the  cutting  edge,  and  the  surrounding 
fiesh  would  be  torn  and  mangled.  The 
Nichols  escharotic  is  quick  acting,  and 
proportionately  painless. 

An  infected  region  the  size  of  a  hen's 
egg  I  saw  removed  or  rather  killed  in  a 
few  hours;  patients  with  large  areas  in- 
fected were  under  treatment  astonish- 
ingly short  periods,  and  I  have  seen  sec- 
tions much  larger  than  I  could  cover 
with  both  outstretched  hands  removed 
without  the  loss  of  a  single  drop  of  blood. 
This,  as  Dr.  Nichols  explained  to  me 
at  the  time,  was  due  to  the  self-sealing 
action  of  the  escharotic.  Certainly  the 
very  thought  of  such  a  removal  without 
blood-shed  was  astonishing,  and  though 
I  am  half-inclined  to  doubt  the  evidence 


of  my  own  vision,  especially  after  watch- 
ing Houdini  or  Thurston  for  an  hour, 
there  was  nothing  of  the  magician  about 
Dr.  Nichols  or  his  treatment.  I  qualify 
this.  There  was  nothing  of  the  char- 
latan or  the  fakir  or  the  action  which 
deceived  the  eyes.  I  know  for,  interested 
in  what  I  saw,  I  followed  up  the  people 
who  were  being  treated,  and  interviewed 
them  months  later  in  their  own  homes. 
They  had  suffered  no  hemorrhages;  they 
were  enjoying  comfort  and  health,  and 
instances  of  such  cures  covering  long 
periods  is  convincing.  The  Nichols 
escharotic  does  not  cause  blood  flow,  and 
it  does  get  the  cancer. 

Perry  Nichols  was  a  pioneer  boy  in 
the  days  when  Iowa  was  only  a  bit  past 
the  pioneer  stage.  He  was  an  experi- 
menter; he  wanted  to  see  for  himself, 
and  following  up  an  idea  that  there  was 
a  grain  of  truth  in  a  certain  cancer  rem- 
edy, he  spent  his  life  perfecting  it.  Tel- 
ling of  his  first  case,  he  said:  "My  first 
patient  was  a  lady  whom  the  wise  pro- 
fessor of  the  Keokuk  Medical  College 
had  operated  on,  and  who  had  said  that 
she  was  cured.  But  for  that  matter,  in 
the  years  since,  I  have  had  a  good  many 
hundred  of  cured  patients  who  were  not 
cured.  In  that  first  case  the  cancer  had 
returned  worse  than  before,  right  on  top 
of  her  head.  I  wasn't  even  an  M.  D.  in 
those  days,  and  hadn't  more  than  started, 
but  I  cured  her.  I  remember  more  clear- 
ly as  the  years  go  by  the  remark  of  one 
of  the  lady's  neighbors  who  said: 
'Young  man,  if  you  cure  this  case,  you 
can  surely  wear  diamonds'." 

Anyway,  the  case  was  cured,  and  then 
young  Perry  Nichols  went  away  to  med- 
ical college,  and  graduated,  but  all  the 
time  he  was  perfecting  his  treatment. 
There  is  a  rumor  that  he  tried  to  show 
another  man  its  use,  and  that  the  latter 
failed ;  at  any  rate,  Doctor  Nichols  dur- 
ing his  life-time  made  one  requirement. 
If  you  studied  the  use  of  escharotics,  you 
must  do  it  with  one  purpose :  to  help 
humanity.  Although  as  all  successful 
movements  grow,  his  tiny  institution  was 
growing,  but  "without  money  and  with- 
out price"  he  undertook  to  help  those 
who  needed  help.  And  slowly  he  trained 
his  assistants,  requiring  four  years  of 
study,  before  he  was  satisfied  of  the  fit- 
ness of  the  worker. 

In  1912,  fourteen  years  ago,  the  first 
move  was  made  to  open  the  doors  of  the 
present  institution  and  in  this  time  the 
growth  has  been  steady.  I  distinctly  re- 
call my  first  acquaintance  with  the  Doc- 
tor and  his  force  in  1914.  I  went  dis- 
believing; I  stayed  to  wonder.  And  since 
then  1  have  stopped  at  the  Sanatorium 
time  and  again  when  1  was  not  expected; 
I  have  visited  patients  at  their  homes, 
after  their  treatment,  and  with  this  back- 
Continued  on  Page  .500) 
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What  Is  Your  Name? 


"Who    hath   not   owned   with    rapture- 
smitten  frame 
The    power   of   grace,    the   magic   of   a 

name?"  Pleasure  of  Hope. 

*     *     * 

"Y  T  THAT  is  your  name?"  Is  that 
Y/Y/  not  the  first  thought  to  leap 
into  your  mind  when  you  meet 
a  stranger?  You  may  be  sure  that  he  is 
also  animated  by  the  same  curious  inter- 
est in  you.  Is  there  not  some  person 
whom  you  have  seen  at  frequent  inter- 
vals for  several  years,  on  the  street,  in 
public  places  or  elsewhere,  to  whom  you 
have  never  been  introduced,  but  who 
intrigues  your  fancy,  "I  wonder  who  he 
is?"  flashes  through  your  mind  each  time 
you  see  him.  It  is  a  desire  or  curiosity 
common  to  us  all  to  know  the  other  fel- 
low's name. 

Have  you  ever  paged  through  a  city 
directory  or  a  telephone  directory  and 
marveled  at  the  infinite  variety  of  names? 
From  whence  came  all  these  thousands 
of  different  names?  How  did  certain 
families  come  to  have  certain  names? 
There  must  be  few  persons  who  have 
not  wondered  about  them  at  some  time. 
Can  you,  yourself,  trace  your  name  back 
to  its  origin?  or  do  you  know  how  your 
friends'  families  happened  to  get  their 
names,  some  so  odd  like  Cruikshank, 
and  some  so  plain  like  Smith,  and  some 
so  fine  like  Knight  or  Lord? 

It  makes  fascinating  reading,  the  trac- 
ing back.  If  the  atmosphere  of  medi- 
eval days  appeals  to  you,  you  will  be 
intensely  interested,  for  it  is  like  living 
through  historical  romance.  The  adop- 
tion of  name  and  surname  of  modern 
times  cannot  be  traced  further  back  than 
the  latter  part  of  the  tenth  century.  And 
which  one  of  us  is  not  attracted  by  the 
tales  of  the  knights  who  were  so  bold, 
the  ladies  who  were  so  frail  and  the 
kings  who  sat  so  proudly  upon  the  dais, 
richly  bedight? 

It  is  these  very  persons  who  brought 
so  many  Smiths  into  being,  for  did  they 
not  need  a  goldsmith,  an  arrowsmith 
and  so  on?  Well  may  it  be  said  of  them 
"He  lives  who  dies  to  win  a  lasting 
name." 

But  yet  a  continual  development  of 
custom  can  be  traced  and  the  analysis 
of  any  man's  family  and  Christian  names 
will  lead  us  beyond  history  into  the  races 
devoid  of  literary  records.  Names  dis- 
tinguishing one  individual  from  another 
have  been  in  use  from  the  earliest  ages 
of  human  society.  Among  the  Jews  the 
name  given  to  a  child  either  originated 
in  some  circumstance  of  birth,  or  was 
an  expression  of  religious  sentiment. 


By  MRS.  FRANK  K.  MOTT 

OLD  TESTAMENT  names  almost 
all  are  original,  ;'.  e.,  given  in  the 
first  instance  to  the  person  bearing  them ; 
but  the  Jews,  like  other  nations,  after 
accumulating  a  considerable  stock  of 
names,  began  to  repeat  them,  and  we  find 
few  appellations  in  the  New  Testament 
which  had  not  been  used  before.  The 
Greeks  bore  only  one  name,  given  on 
the  tenth  day  after  birth,  which  the 
father  chose  or  altered  as  he  pleased. 
The  earliest  Greek  names  are  generally 
expressive  of  some  quality  in  high  esti- 
mation, as  valor,  skill,  wisdom,  grace- 
fulness, etc. 

Every  Roman  citizen  had  three  names : 
the  praenomen,  like  our  Christian  name; 
the  nomen  gentilicium,  or  clan  name; 
the  cognomen,  the  hereditary  name  be- 
longing to  the  family. 

The  Celtic  and  Teutonic  names,  like 
the  Jewish  and  Greek,  had  been  orig- 
inally very  significant;  but  at  an  early 
period  their  exuberance  became  checked ; 
people  contented  themselves  with  re- 
peating the  old  stock. 

Although  the  speech  of  Europe  under- 
went a  transformation,  the  names  in  use 
remained  the  same,  gradually  becoming 
unintelligible  to  the  people  using  them. 
Many  were  derived  from  "God"  as  Gott- 
fried, Godwin. 

The  gods  and  goddesses  gave  rise  to 
many  names.  A  large  class  of  names  in- 
dicate such  qualities  as  personal  prowess, 
wisdom,  and  nobility  of  birth,  as  Hilde- 
brand  (war  brand),  Clovis  (glorious 
warrior)  the  original  of  Ludwig  and 
Louis.  The  wolf,  the  bear,  the  eagle, 
the  boar,  the  lion  entered  into  the  com- 
position of  many  names  for  men. 

Christianity  discarded  many  of  these 
names  and  introduced  new  ones,  such 
as  Bible  names  or  those  connected  with 
church  history.  Religious  and  political 
excitement  had  great  influence  in  modi- 
fying names.  The  Puritans  permitted 
but  two  classes  of  names,  scriptural  and 
those  expressing  religious  sentiment  as 
Praise-God  and  Live-well.  The  Old 
Testament  names  are  still  met  with  in 
the  United  States. 

The  French  Revolution  discarded 
names  savoring  of  loyalty  or  religion  and 
those  of  Greek  and  Roman  heroes  came 
into  vogue.  The  use  of  two  or  more 
Christian  names  did  not  become  popu- 
lar until  this  last  century,  and  the  use 
of  surnames  as  Christian  names  has  only 
rather  recently  become  marked. 

The  fixed  family  surname  first  came 
into  use  in  France,  particularly  in  Nor- 
mandy during  the  latter  part  of  the 
tenth  centurv.  Norman  adventurers  in- 


troduced them  in  England.  Many  of  the 
followers  of  William  the  Conqueror  had 
taken  names  from  their  paternal  cha-v 
teaux  and  villages,  which  were  th°n  used 
with  the  French  preposition  "de"  (of) 
before  them,  which  younger  sons  and 
others  applied  to  the  estates  given  them 
as  their  portion  of  the  conquered  coun- 
try, and  called  themselves  De  Winton, 
De  Hastings,  etc.  However,  the  British 
never  considered  this  a  test  of  nobility; 
the  names  of  many  distinguished  fami- 
lies were  not  territorial,  as  Stewart  or 
Spencer. 

The  common  people  adopted  the  use 
of  surnames  much  later  than  the  gentle 
families.  In  England,  the  number  of  ex- 
isting surnames  approaches  40,000,  and 
is  drawn  from  numerous  sources  which 
will  be  enlarged  upon  later. 

A  surname  is  a  name  or  appellation 
added  to  the  baptismal  or  Christian  name 
and  becomes  a  family  name.  Surnames 
usually  noted  occupation,  estate,  place 
of  residence  or  a  thing  or  event  relating 
to  the  person,  as  Edmund  Ironsides; 
Robert  Smith  or  Robert  the  Smith ;  Wil- 
liam Turner.  Surnames  are  often  pa- 
tronymics, as  John  Johnson,  really  John 
the  son  of  John ;  a  patronymic  being  a 
modification  of  an  ancestor's  name  borne 
by  the  son ;  a  name  derived  from  that  of 
the  parent  or  ancestor,  as  Pelides,  son  of 
Peleus;  MacDonald,  son  of  Donald; 
Fitzherbert,  son  of  Herbert;  O'Connor, 
son  of  Connor  or  the  clan  Connor. 

What  does  the  dictionary  tell  us  about 
the  word  "name?"  Name  Anglo-Saxon 
"nama."  Old  High  German  "namo.j 
German  "name";  Danish  "navn";  Swed- 
ish "nama";  Latin  "nomen"  (perhaps 
influenced  by  noscere,  gnoscere,  to  learn, 
to  know).  The  title  by  which  any  per- 
son or  thing  is  known  or  designated ;  a 
distinctive  specific  appellation.  A  de- 
scriptive or  qualifying  appellation  given 
to  a  person  (or  thing)  on  account  of 
character  or  acts  or  as  representing  his 
individuality  or  character. 

And  "surname"  is  thus  derived:  sur- 
name; after  Middle  English  "sour- 
name";  Old  French  "sournon";  French 
"surnom",  sur-  over,  above.  Latin 
"supra,"  "super,"  beyond,  upon,  and 
"nom"  or  noun-  name.  The  surname 
may  have  been  so  called  from  the  prac- 
tice of  writing  it  over  the  Christian 
name,  seen  in  the  Court  rolls  and  other 
ancient  muniments.  The  Roman  cogno- 
men partook  of  the  same  character,  but 
the  introduction  of  the  surname  of  mod- 
ern time  cannot  be  traced  further  back 
than  the  latter  part  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury. 

In  the  United  States,  the  population 
drawn  from  every  country  in  the  world, 
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as  been  developed  a  nomenclature  that 
truly  international,  every  language 
ilding  its  interesting  quota.  However, 
lousands  of  Anglo-Saxon  names  still 
.irvive  in  our  country  and  in  England, 
ften  affected  by  Norman  pronouncia- 
ion.  English  names  are  mainly  derived 
rom  tin-  Teutonic,  spread  by  the  Vik- 
igs  and  the  Norman  knights ;  from  the 
,atin,  from  Norman  French,  Celtic, 
Corse,  Danish  and  Flemish ;  these  are 
he  most  distinct  sources.  Many  other 
inguages  have  contributed  surnames 
ince  the  time  of  their  earliest  adoption, 
iut  at  present  the  true  English  nomen- 
lature  shall  be  dealt  with.  Foreign 
tames  coming  from  many  lands  so  fre- 
luently  and  familiarly  encountered  in 
iur  everyday  life,  and  consequently  of 
nterest  to  many  people,  will  be  analyzed 
ater. 


CHAPTER  II. 
OCCUPATIONS  (RURAL) 

FANCY  yourself  living  in  some 
town  during  those  spirited  days  of 
the  Middle  Ages  and  calling  every 
nan  by  his  first  name,  for  he  had  but 
>ne  name.  As  the  town  broadened  you 
jot  to  know  a  dozen  Dicks,  a  score  of 
Johns  and  numberless  Wills;  and  their 
wives  you  knew  as  Marian,  "wif"  of 
John.;  or  Nell,  the  "dochter"  of  old 
Dick.  Can  you  imagine  how  confusion 
made  itself  felt,  and  difficulties  thick- 
ened ?  Even  though  nicknames  came  into 
use,  the  thing  became  no  easier.  Robin 
the  Long  soon  became  duplicated,  Will 
:he  Red  was  multiplied  as  the  town  grew, 
so  characteristics  no  longer  served  as  a 
convenient  handle  by  which  to  identify 
a  certain  Will. 

If  a  man  lived  near  a  bit  of  water 
lie  was  called  Bill  Atwater,  or  if  he  had 
a  field  about  his  cottage  he  was  called 
Dick  Field;  if  he  was  a  wagon  maker 
he  became  Robin  Wainwright;  or  if  he 
was  characterized  by  a  very  brown  skin, 
he  was  forthwith  dubbed  Matthew  the 
Brown,  thus  starting  a  long  line  of  color 
adown  the  centuries. 

And  so  it  went  on,  names  were  de- 
rived from  every  conceivable  circum- 
stance surrounding  a  man,  whether  per- 
sonal or  otherwise.  His  new  surname 
might  be  derived  from  a  town,  village, 
landscape,  occupation,  physical  feature, 
costume,  household  object,  nickname, 
plants,  flowers,  fruits,  priests,  prophets, 
kings,  attributes,  shop-signs,  social  grades, 
trades,  crafts,  colors,  birds,  beasts,  fishes, 
and  so  on. 

Let  us  take  these  divisions  one  at  a 
time  and  be  wafted  back  into  the  charm 
of  the  medieval,  let  us  see  how  the 
names  of  today  came  to  be  and  mayhap 
your  own  will  be  among  them. 


"1  do  beseech  you 
Chiefly  that  I  may  set  it  in  my  (prayers) 

roster 
What  is  your  name?" 

The  Tempest.  Act  III. 

The  trades  and  occupations  gave  op- 
portunity for  an  infinitude  of  names, 
mostly  terminating  in  "er"  signifying 
"one  who,"  "Tanner,"  one  who  tans 
skins  of  animals;  "Fletcher,"  one  who 
makes  arrows;  terminating  in  "Smith" 
as  "Arrowsmith,"  one  who  confines  him- 
self to  the  making  of  arrowheads,  a  very 
careful  piece  of  workmanship. 

The  occupative  surnames  seem  to  di- 
vide themselves  into  two  classes,  those 
of  a  rural  or  agricultural  character  and 
those  dealing  with  life  in  the  town  or 
the  castle.  As  son  usually  followed  father 
in  the  same  craft,  this  type  of  surname 
soon  became  hereditary ;  thus  we  find 
surnames  in  the  town  sometime  before 
the  rustic  dweller  adopted  the  same  dis- 
tinguishing custom. 

The  medieval  husbandman  had  but 
meager  requirements,  his  homestead  was 
rude,  a  warm  fire  and  protection  against 
the  storm  was  all  he  asked.  His  first 
precaution  was  a  warm,  water-proof  roof 
of  thatch,  so  the  "Thatcher"  came  to 
be  a  mighty  man  in  the  village.  "Thatch- 
er" then  became  "Thackeray"  or  "Thack- 
wray."  A  "Hillyer"  (hilyer)  was  a 
roofer,  from  which  came  "Hillier," 
"Hellier,"  "Hilyer,"  "Tyler,"  a  layer 
of  tiles;  "Shingler,"  a  layer  of  stout, 
wooden  shingles;  "Slater"  or  "Slatter" 
was  the  man  who  slated  the  roof. 

The  cot  in  which  the  rustic  dwelt 
gave  the  name  "Cotter"  and  "Cotman," 
hence  "Coteman,"  "Cotterel,"  "Cot- 
trell."  The  rustic  laborer  was  called 
"Plowman"  he  who  drove  the  fur- 
row, "Tillman"  or  "Tillyer."  Then 
there  was  the  "Mower";  and  he  who 
sowed  and  gathered  the  crop,  "Cropper." 
The  digging  was  done  by  the  "Dicker," 
"Dykeman"  or  "Dickman."  The  hedges 
were  cared  for  by  the  "Hedger."  The 
"Clayer"  or  "Chalker"  manured  the  soil. 
The  "Collier"  was  the  charcoal  burner, 
from  the  Anglo-Saxon  "col,"  a  black 
combustible  substance  used  for  fuel. 

In  that  day  an  acre  signified  the  land 
that  was  ready  for  cultivation,  hence  the 
man  who  possessed  it  was  the  "Acre- 
man,"  "Akerman."  "Gardiner,"^  "Vin- 
er,"  "Pearman,"  "Beeman"  or  "Beam- 
er"  are  self-explanatory,  as  are  also 
"Woodyer"  and  "Woodman"  (who 
gathered  wood  for  burning)  ;  "Hewers," 
"Hackers,"  "Ashburners,"  "Cartman" 
and  "Carter"  all  indispensible  to  com- 
munity life. 

The  driver  of  the  wain  or  wagon  of 
that  day  gave  "Wagner,"  "Wagoner," 
"Wagener"  and  "Wainman."  The 
maker  of  wagons  was  the  "Wainwright" 
or  "Cartwright."  The  "Coachman"  also 


flourished.  The  "Bridgers"  or  "Bridge- 
mans"  guarded  the  bridges  and  collected 
the  toll.  The  "Farrier"  plied  his  art  with 
more  vigor  then  than  in  our  day  of  rapid 
tran-.it.  '  The  "Fishers"  and  "Fisher- 
mans"  were  many,  and  naturally  the 
"Farmers"  abounded. 

The  "Herd"  or  "Hurd"  guarded  his 
flocks;  accordingly  the  "Cowman"  "Bull- 
man,"  "Steerman";  the  "Calverts"  were 
once  the  herders  of  the  calves;  the 
"Shepherds"  and  the  "Wetherherds"  of 
the  sheep;  the  "Goddards"  of  the  goats, 
whence  "Gattard"  and  "Gatherd" ;  the 
"Hoggarts"  were  the  tenders  of  the 
swine,  not  to  be  confused  with  "Swan- 
herd"  the  custodian  of  the  swans,  which 
birds  in  the  Middle  Ages  took  their  place 
on  the  menu  accorded  to  our  present  day- 
turkey.  The  man  in  charge  of  the  tups 
or  rams  was  the  tupherd,  whence  "Tup- 
per"  or  "Tupman."  "Twentyman,"  an 
unusual  name  today,  but  yet  extant,  was 
a  corruption  of  twinterman,  the  man  who 
cared  for  the  two-year-old  colts,  then 
called  twinters. 

Our  daily  bread  has  ever  played  a 
great  role,  a  stellar  one  it  might  be  said, 
in  the  lives  of  men  of  all  times,  conse- 
quently the  miller  was  early  an  impor- 
tant figure  in  the  little  communities,  his 
ware  in  such  constant  demand  that  he 
waxed  rich  in  worldly  goods.  This  gave 
the  miller  a  happy  outlook  upon  life,  re- 
flected in  his  broad  and  smiling  face,  his 
rotundity,  his  geniality;  whoever  heard 
of  a  miller  with  a  lean  and  hungry  look? 
The  trade  attracted  many  followers,  so 
we  find  bevies  and  swarms  of  "Millers," 
"Mills,"  "Milnes,"  "Milners,"  "Mil- 
mans,"  "Milwards,"  "Milmasters," 
"Millsons,"  "Millersons,"  "Milliners," 
"Mullenders";  "Millets"  and  "Millots" 
being  diminutives,  as  were  also  the  "Mil- 
likins."  It  would  be  but  fitting  now  to 
mention  the  "Breadwrights,"  upon  which 
rested  the  responsibility  of  proving  the 
splendid  quality  of  the  miller's  product 
by  furnishing  flaky  white  loaves  to  the 
hamlet  or  town. 

Various  suffixes  were  used  as  diminu- 
tives, such  as  "et,"  Millet,  or  "ot"  in 
Millot,  signifying  little  Miller,  probably 
bestowed  upon  the  Miller's  little  son. 
Then  there  is  "kin"  as  in  Millikin,  con- 
veying the  same  idea  in  affectionate  ap- 
pellation. 

Mentioning  the  "Breadwright,"  brings 
to  mind  other  "wrights"  that  entered 
largely  into  the  daily  life  of  the  "Coun- 
tryman." In  defining  the  suffix  "wright" 
we  are  told  that  he  is  one  whose  occu- 
pation is  some  kind  of  mechanical  busi- 
ness; an  artificer;  a  workman  (Anglo- 
Saxon  "wyrhta,"  a  workman,  maker; 
"wyrht,"  a  deed,  a  work.)  So  we  have 
the"  "Wheelwright"  or  "Wheeler," 
"Plo\\  right,"  "Hoatwright,"  "Ship- 
Continued  on  Page  289) 
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Joaquin  Miller's  Tribute  to  His  Wife 


Ever  will  the  spirit  of  Joaquin  Miller  live  in  the  hearts  of  Californians.    .    .    .    always 
they  be  interested  in  the  writings  from  the  heart  of  this  man  of  the  mountains, 
the  Man  of  the  Understand-heart 


SHE  seemed  to  see  wreck  and  storm 
and  separation  for  us  on  the  arena 
of  life  long  before  it  came,  and 
even  while  we  were  newly  married,  very 
hopeful,  young  and  strong  and  happy. 
And  so,  twenty  years  ago  this  spring, 
while  we  were  living  in  the  top  of  a 
house  on  Fulton  Street,  San  Francisco, 
No.  421,  with  this  singular  and  sad  no- 
tion in  her  head  she  one  evening  half 
playfully  said  that,  whatever  came  to 


us,  if  I  died  first  she  would  write  me 
well  before  the  world.  And  she  ex- 
acted the  same  promise  of  me.  And  from 
that  time,  so  far  from  forgetting  the 
foolish  conversation,  she  reminded  me  of 
it  ever  after.  She  reminded  me  of  it  in 
the  city  only  a  few  days  before  her  death, 
last  May.  In  the  fulfillment  of  this 
promise  I  now  undertake  this  most  deli- 
cate and  most  difficult  task.  For  it  is 
on  mv  conscience  that  the  occasion  is 


opportune  and  that  I  cannot  well  con- 
clude these  sketches  of  my  life  in  the 
Sierras  in  this  journal,  without  trying 
after  a  year's  delay  to  keep  the  covenant 
and  solemn  promise  of  twenty  years  ago. 
It  was  while  I  was  riding  Mossman  & 
Miller's  pony  express  from  Walla  Walla 
to  Millersburg  in  the  mines  of  Idaho, 
in  the  summer  of  1861,  that  I  was  first 
attracted  to  her  writings  in  the  newspa- 
pers. I  wrote  her  and  had  replies.  Then 
when  I  came  down  from  the  mountains 
and  embarked  in  journalism  she  wrote 
to  me  and  our  letters  grew  ardent  and 
full  of  affection.  Then  I  mounted  my 
horse  and  rode  hundreds  of  miles  through 
the  valleys  and  over  the  mountains,  till 
I  came  to  the  sea,  at  Port  Oxford,  then 
a  flourishing  mining  town  and  there  first 
saw  "Minnie  Myrtle." 

LOVE  AT  FIRST  SIGHT 

Tall,  dark  and  striking  in  every  re- 
spect, this  first  Saxon  woman  I  had  ever 
addressed  had  it  all  her  own  way  at 
once.  She  knew  nothing  at  all  of  my 
life,  except  that  I  was  an  expressman 
and  country  editor.  I  knew  nothing  at 
all  of  hers,  but  I  found  her  with  her 
kind,  good  parents,  surrounded  by  her 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  the  petted, 
spoiled  child  of  the  mining  and  lumber- 
ing camp.  In  her  woody  little  world 
there  by  the  sea  she  was  literally  wor- 
shipped by  the  miners  and  lumbermen, 
and  the  heart  of  the  bright  and  merry 
girl  was  brimming  full  of  romance,  hope 
and  happiness.  I  arrived  on  Thursday. 
On  Sunday  next  we  were  married !  Oh, 
to  what  else  but  ruin  and  regret  could 
such  romantic  folly  lead?  Procuring  a 
horse  for  her  we  set  out  at  once  to  re- 
turn to  my  post  far  away  over  the  moun- 
tains. These  mountains  were  then  as 
now  and  ever  will  be,  I  reckon,  crossed 
only  by  a  dim,  broken  trail,  with  houses 
twenty  and  thirty  miles  apart  for  the 
few  travelers. 

The  first  day  out  we  came  upon  a 
great  band  of  elk.  Toward  evening  I 
drew  a  revolver  and  with  wild  delight 
we  dashed  among  the  frightened  beasts, 
and  following  them  quite  a  distance,  we 
lost  our  way.  And  so  we  had  to  spend 
our  first  night  together,  tired,  hungry, 
thirsty,  sitting  under  the  pines  on  a  hill- 
side, holding  on  to  our  impatient  horses. 
We  reached  our  home  all  right,  how- 
ever, at  length,  after  a  week's  ride,  but 
only  to  find  that  my  paper  had  been 
suppressed  by  the  government,  and  we 
resolved  to  seek  our  fortunes  in  San 
Francisco.  But  we  found  neither  for- 
tune nor  friends  in  the  great,  new  city, 
and  so  returning  to  Oregon,  I  bought  a 
band  of  cattle,  and  we  set  out  with  our 
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baby  and  a  party  of  relatives  to  reach 
the  new  mining  camp,  Canyon  City,  in 
Eastern  Oregon.  In  fact,  I  had  gone 
before  to  spy  out  the,  land.  We  fought 
the  Indians  and  got  some  foothold  and 
we  selected  this  location  for  our  future 
home. 

A  ROMANTIC  RIDE 

And  what  a  journey  was  this  of  ours 
over  the  Oregon  Sierras,  driving  the 
bellowing  cattle  in  the  narrow  trail 
through  the  dense  woods  up  the  steep 
snowy  mountains,  down  through  the 
roaring  canyons.  It  was  wild,  glorious, 
fresh,  full  of  hazard  and  adventure! 
Minnie  had  made  a  willow  basket  and 
swung  it  to  her  saddle-horn,  with  the 
crowing,  good-natured  baby  inside, 
laughing  as  she  leaped  her  horse  over 
the  fallen  logs  or  made  a  full  hand  with 
whips  and  lasso,  slashing  after  the  cat- 
tle. But  when  we  were  descending  the 
wooded  mountains  to  the  open  plain  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Sierras,  the  In- 
dians were  ready  to  receive  us,  and  we 
almost  literally  had  to  fight  our  way  for 
the  next  week's  journey,  every  day  and 
night.  And  this  woman  was  one  of  the 
truest  souls  that  ever  saw  battle.  I  think 
she  never  even  in  the  hour  of  death 
knew  what  fear  was.  She  was  not  only 
a  wonderful  horse-woman,  but  very 
adroit  in  the  use  of  arms.  She  was  a 
much  better  shot  indeed  than  myself. 
In  our  first  little  skirmish  on  this  occa- 
sion 1  had  taken  position  on  a  hill  with 
a  few  men,  while  the  cattle  and  pack 
animals  were  corralled  by  the  others 
in  a  bight  in  the  foothills  below  to  pre- 
vent a  stampede.  And  thus  intrenched, 
we  waited  the  attack  from  the  Indians, 
who  held  the  further  point  of  the  ridge 
on  which  I  had  stationed  my  men.  Sud- 
denly Minnie,  baby  in  arms,  stood  at 
my  side  and  began  to  calmly  discuss  the 
situation  and  to  pass  merry  remarks 
about  the  queer  noises  the  bullets  made 
as  they  flattened  on  the  rocks  about  us 
or  glanced  over  our  heads.  I  finally  got 
her  to  go  down,  or,  rather,  to  promise 
to  go  down  to  camp  for  the  better  safety 
of  the  baby.  But  in  a  moment  she  was 
back.  She  had  hidden  the  laughing  little 
baby  in  the  rocks,  and  now,  gun  in  hand, 
kept  at  my  side  till  the  brush  was  over 
and  the  Indians  beaten  off. 

A  LEAF  FROM  HER  JOURNAL 

Here  is  one  leaf  from  her  journal,  or 
rather,  I  think,  her  recollection  of  the 
journey,  which  she  left  me  along  with 
her  other  papers  when  she  died : 

"One  night  of  that  journey  I  shall 
not  soon  forget.  There  had  been  some 
fighting  ahead  of  us  and  we  knew  the 
foe  was  lurking  in  ambush.  They  made 
a  kind  of  fort  of  the  freight  and  while 
we  lay  down  in  the  canyon,  baby  and 
I,  away  upon  the  high  sharp  hutte, 


Joaquin  stood  sentinel.  And  I  say  this, 
tonight,  in  his  behalf  and  in  his  praise, 
that  he  did  bravely  and  saved  his  loved 
ones  from  peril  that  night.  There  he 
stood  on  that  dreary  summit  a  target 
for  the  foe  and  no  one  but  me  to  take 
note  of  his  valor — stood  till  morning 
grew  radiant,  stood  till  the  night  was 
passed.  There  was  no  world  looking  on 
to  praise  his  courage  and  echo  it  over  the 
land ;  only  the  frozen  stars  in  mystic 
groups  far  away,  and  the  slender  moon 
like  a  sword  drawn  to  hold  him  at  bay." 
Reaching  the  mines  in  safety,  I,  as 
detailed  in  a  previous  sketch,  practiced 
law,  mined,  fought  Indians  and  indeed 
was  the  busiest  of  men.  I  planted  the 
first  orchard  in  all  that  land,  pushed 
ahead  as  hard  as  I  could  and  tried  to 
be  punctual  and  steady  and  thoughtful. 
Yet  I  was  still  but  a  lad  in  years.  I 
forgot  to  mention  that  I  was  meantime 
elected  judge  of  the  county  and  had  be- 
gun to  write  the  "Songs  of  the  Sierras." 
My  life  was  a  sober  and  severe  one.  For 
without  learning,  I  was  trying  to  ad- 
minister the  law,  without  knowing  how 
to  read  or  spell,  I  was  trying  to  write 
a  book.  I  was  walking  a  new  road  of 
life  now.  All  was  strange.  What 
availed  my  knowledge  of  woodcraft  in 
the  court  of  law?  The  mystery  of  mak- 
ing fire  by  the  friction  between  two 
sticks  of  wood,  the  secret  of  finding 
water  in  the  desert  by  the  flight  of  a  bird, 
the  cunning  of  foretelling  the  force  of 
the  coming  winter  or  the  depth  of  the 
snow,  all  these  and  the  like  were  of  no 


use  now. 


UNCONGENIALITY 


If  the  shrewd  and  sharp  lawyers  who 
bullied  and  beat  me  had  come  into  my 
elements  I  had  beaten  them.  But  I  had 
chosen  to  enter  theirs  and  must  be  equal 
to  the  undertaking.  And  so  it  was  I 
worked  and  studied  as  never  man  worked 
and  studied  before.  Often  I  never  left 
my  office  till  the  gray  dawn,  after  a 
day  of  toil  and  a  night  of  study.  My 
health  gave  way  and  I  was  indeed  old 
and  thoughtful.  Well,  all  this  you  can 
see,  did  not  suit  the  merry  hearted  and 
spoiled  child  of  the  mines  at  all.  Then 
she  was  not  so  ambitious  as  I  was ;  then 
she  had  not  such  a  strange,  wild  life 
behind  to  haunt  her.  She  became  the 
spoiled  child  here  that  she  had  been  at 
her  father's,  and  naturally  grew  impa- 
tient at  my  persistent  toil  and  study. 
But  she  was  good  all  the  time;  good  and 
honest  and  true  in  all  things  and  in  all 
ways;  understand  that  distinctly.  And 
let  me  say  here,  once  for  all,  that -no 
man  or  woman  can  put  a  finger  on  any 
stain  in  the  woman's  whole  record  of 
life,  so  far  as  truth  and  purity  go.  But 
she  was  not  happy  here.  Impatient  of 
the  dull  monotony  of  the  exhausted  min- 
ing camp  and  longing  for  the  sea  and 


the  old  home  that  almost  overhung  the 
sounding  waters,  she  took  her  two  chil- 
dren and  returned  to  her  mother,  while 
I  sold  the  little  home  we  had  built  and 
kept  together,  the  new  orchard  and  the 
lanes  of  roses  we  had  planted  together, 
and  remained  there  in  the  camp,  promis- 
ing to  follow  her,  yet  full  of  ambition 
now  to  be  elected  to  a  place  on  the 
supreme  bench  of  the  state,  and  I  re- 
mained and  worked  on  to  that  end 
ceaselessly. 

SUED  FOR  A  DIVORCE 

She  had  been  absent  from  me  quite  a 
year  when  the  convention  was  called  and 
I  went  to  Portland,  seeking  the  nomina- 
tion for  the  place  I  desired.  But  the 
poor,  impatient  lady,  impulsive  always 
and  angry  that  I  should  have  kept  so 
long  away,  had  forwarded  papers  from 
her  home,  hundreds  of  miles  or  more,  to 
a  lawyer  here,  praying  for  a  divorce. 
This  so  put  me  to  shame  that  I  aban- 
doned my  place  and  in  a  rage  and  dis- 
appointment formed  a  conclusion  with 
her  lawyer  to  give  her  a  pretense  of  that 
which  she  professed  to  desire.  Yet  I 
knew  quite  well  that  this  was  only  a 
romantic  and  foolish  freak  that  meant 
nothing.  How  often  she  has  written  me 
that  she  did  this  only  in  order  to  get 
me  to  come  home  to  her,  and  that  she 
did  not  dream  she  could  be  divorced  un- 
less I  came  to  her  when  the  action  was 
brought.  Nor  could  she  in  fact.  But  a 
court  was  in  session,  and  her  lawyer 
who  looked  to  me  only  for  his  fee,  en- 
tered the  case  and  in  about  the  time  it 
takes  to  write  it  the  sham  decree  was 
announced  to  the  world,  while  I  was 
sailing  away  for  other  lands. 

Of  course  the  whole  pitiful  proceed- 
ing was  as  nothing;  but  her  lawyer,  now 
dead,  got  his  fee  from  me,  and  never 
betrayed  the  treachery  to  her.  And  it 
was  perhaps  quite  ten  years  before  she 
by  chance  met  someone  who  told  her  the 
truth.  She  had  married,  but  at  once 
left  all  and  came  to  me  here  (in  New 
York). 

DOWN  IN  THE  WORLD 

I  had  not  been  greatly  fortunate  at 
best.  A  few  thousand  dollars  I  had 
thrown  up  as  a  wall  between  myself  and 
work ;  but  I  had  grown  so  impatient  of 
this  moderate  position  in  life  and  I  so 
wanted  to  get  a  fortune  and  return  to 
the  West,  that  I  deliberately  staked  all 
in  Wall  Street,  and,  of  course,  lost  all. 
I,  beaten  and  discouraged  and  broken 
in  health,  had  retreated  to  a  garret  and 
was  then  again  preparing  to  use  my  pen, 
when  one  stormy  night  a  strange  woman 
crept  upstairs  and  told  me  in  a  wild 
whisper  that  my  wife,  "Minnie  Myrtle," 
was  in  the  city  and  must  see  me.  And 
how  helpless  1  was  to  help  her  or  am  - 
one  now.  I  had  seen  her  form  but  once 
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for  nearly  a  dozen  years.  And  such 
years!  Let  me  not  recite  any  of  the 
horrors  they  hold  in  this  connection  ;  and 
yet  I  heard  from  her  all  the  time,  and 
while  she  wrote  against  me  and  lec- 
tured about  me  and  did  all  that  made 
my  life  miserable,  she  did  not  really 
mean  my  ruin;  but  thinking  me  strong 
and  prosperous  and  happy,  she  exhausted 
her  wit  and  sarcasm  on  me  and  laughed 
that  she  might  not  weep.  But  in  time  she 
drove  me  nearly  mad  and  I  left  the 
country  and  proposed  never  to  return. 
My  publishers,  Roberts  Bros.,  at  Bos- 
ton, had  sent  her  $50  a  month  as  regu- 
larly as  the  months  came  all  of  the  time. 
She  was  receiving  that  sum  and  perhaps 
as  much  more  directly  from  myself,  as  I 
could  spare  it,  all  the  time  I  was  in  Eu- 
rope; and  she  received  these  sums  for 
years  after  her  marriage.  But  the  poor 
spoiled  child  of  Port  Oxford  never  quite 
got  over  her  childish  love  for  wasteful 
follies  and  dress  and  show  and  travel, 
and  so  was  forever  pinching  and  in  debt. 

Face  to  Face  Again 

And  now,  having  hastily  passed  over 
all  those  terrible  years,  we  come  to  the 
closing  chapter  of  this  singular  life.  I 
followed  the  good  woman  who  came  to 
me  that  stormy  night  in  silence  till  we 
came  at  last  to  a  little  back  room  in  the 
top  of  a  house,  with  a  bed  in  the  cen- 
ter and  a  doubtful  fire  struggling  in  the 
grate.  The  good  woman  turned  away 
and  left  us  in  the  room  together.  The 
place  was  almost  dark.  She  did  not  give 
me  her  hand,  but  stood  before  me  with 


one  hand  holding  on  the  bed  post,  a  long 
time  silent. 

"I  have  come  to  you  at  last,"  she  said, 
after  a  while. 

"You  have  come  to  drive  me  from  the 
country  again." 

"I  have  come  to  you  to  die!"  she  said. 
And  as  she  turned  so  that  the  light 
was  on  her  face  I  saw  that  it  was  so. 
And  then  we  sat  down  and  had  a  long 
talk.  It  was  our  last  talk.  I  was  not 
very  kind.  God  knows  I  am  sorry  now. 
She  wanted  most  of  all  to  see  her  little 
girl,  whom  I  had  taken  from  her  and 
placed  in  a  convent  school  in  Canada 
three  years  before,  and  it  seemed  to  break 
her  heart  when  I  refused  to  send  for 
her  to  come.  By  and  by,  however,  when 
I  promised  her  that  she  should  surely  see 
her  before  she  died,  she  became  recon- 
ciled. She  talked  with  calm  unconcern 
about  her  coming  death,  reminded  me  of 
my  promise  and  told  me  she  had  brought 
me  all  her  papers;  some  that  we  had 
written  together  before  I  had  learned  to 
spell.  There  was,  a  valor,  a  sweetness, 
too,  and  a  dignity,  a  large  charity  in  all 
she  said  and  did  now  in  the  twilight  of 
life  that  won  all  hearts  to  her  entirely. 
My  secrets  she  kept  till  the  grave  closed 
over  her  and  she  never  complained  of 
anything  or  anyone,  but  was  patient,  re- 
signed and  perfectly  fearless  and  tranquil 
to  the  end.  But  the  end  was  not  so  near 
after  all.  When  I  went  back  to  see  her 
one  day  she  had  gone  and  left  no  word 
where  she  could  be  found.  Then  I  began 
to  fear  and  doubt  her  promise;  the  win- 
ter wore  away  and  April  came.  Then 


they  came  to  tell  me,  from  her,  that  she 
was  dying  and  I  must  keep  my  promise. 
And  so  I  arranged  for  her  child  to  come, 
and  I  went  every  day  to  assure  her  that 
she  was  coming  and  to  take  her  some 
flowers  and  whatever  kind  messages  and 
encouragment  I  could. 

Re-united  by  Death 

Wearily  the  days  went  by  till  away 
up  in  May,  the  month  in  which  she  was 
born.  Then  the  child  came  and  the  good 
people,  the  gentle,  loving  people  who 
kept  with  her  and  cared  for  and  loved 
and  petted  her  in  these  last  days,  said 
it  was  like  religion  to  see  them  together, 
and  that  the  dying  woman  in  her  last 
days  was  very,  very  happy.  And  so  Min- 
nie Myrtle  died  last  May  here  in  New- 
York.  When  I  went  up  to  look  on  her 
dead  face,  a  strange  fancy  of  hers — she 
had  set  all  about  the  foot  of  the  bed, 
where  she  could  see  them,  all  the  flowers 
I  had  sent  her,  the  withered  ones  and 
all.  There  was  quite  half  a  trunk  full 
of  papers  which  she  had  brought  and  in- 
trusted to  me,  some  of  them  suggesting 
wonderful  things  great  thoughts  and 
good  news;  for  much  that  she  wrote — 
and  maybe  this  is  not  just  praise — was 
better  than  any  writing  of  mine.  But 
she  lacked  care  and  toil  and  sustained 
thought.  I  bought  a  little  bit  of  ground 
in  Evergreen  cemetery  and  there  the 
hand  that  writes  this  laid  the  dear,  tired 
lady  to  rest,  forgiving  and  begging  God 
to  be  forgiven. 

Joaquin    Miller. 


The  Windy  Hour 


T  WALKED  a  little  while  alone 

Upon  a  wind-wrapped  hill 
And  suddenly,  as  by  command, 
I  felt  my  soul  grow  still. 

It  listened  like  the  deaf  and  dumb 
Who  hear  with  haunted  eyes, 

Fearful  of  learning  life,  half-true 
And  learning  life,  half-lies. 

And  this  is  what  was  softly  said 
Upon  a  wind-wrapped  hill; 

"Tomorrow  shall  you,  like  your  soul, 
"Lie  motionless  and  still. 

"Lie  motionless  and  cold  and  numb — 

"Closed  your  useless  eyes 
"For  death  shall  make  an  end  of  Truth 

"For  you — and  end  of  lies. 


— SARA  BARD  FIELD. 


"For  Death  shall  make  an  end  of  Truth 
"Save  the  one  truth  of  sleep ; 

"No  ear  need  hear  that  silencing 
"No  eye  need  watch  it  creep. 

"No  lips  need  move  to  tell  it  forth, 
"That  truth,  like  you,  so  still 

"Unseen,  unheard, .will  wrap  your  soul 
"As  windy  arms,  this  hill." 

Upon  a  wind-wrapped  hill  I  walked 

A  little  while  alone 
And  though  no  tongue  of  nature  spoke 

I  heard  that  message  blown. 

On  a  soon  tomorrow 

Where  the  salt  sea  spends  it  breath 
My  soul  shall  shake  the  lie  of  life 

Upon  the  truth  of  Death. 
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wright,"  "Arkwright,"  the  man  who 
fashioned  the  meal  bin  in  the  shape  of  a 
Noah's  ark,  greatly  treasured  by  the 
family  fortunate  enough  to  possess  one. 

Among  the  country  people  the  advent 
of  the  itinerant  salesman  was  hailed  with 
i<>\  and  his  wares  eagerly  looked  through. 
Thus  we  have  the  "Pedder,"  "Peddar," 
"Pedman,"  whose  baskets,  "peds,"  gave 
him  his  name.  The  "Kidders"  drew  their 
appellation  from  the  "kit"  in  which  their 

ds  were  conveyed.  The  "Peckman" 
•doubtlessly  earned  his  sobriquet  because 
of  the  packs  he  carried,  which  easily  was 
converted  into  "Packer"  and  "Paxman." 

Even  in  those  days  there  were  wicked 
prowlers  or  sudden  raids  by  the  soldiery, 
that  menaced  the  peace  and  safety  of  the 
little  village,  therefore  a  "Wakeman" 
or  "Watchman"  was  necessary.  The 
name  "Wakefield"  probably  specified  a 
certain  "Wake"  who  possessed  a  "field." 
The  memory  of  such  an  untoward  inci- 
dent of  the  kind  just  mentioned,  would 
soon  be  wiped  from  the  mind  of  the  vil- 
lager, if,  on  Mayday,  upon  the  village 
green  he  watched  the  "Wiseman"  do  his 
marvelous  conjuring  tricks  before  the 
crowd  of  gaping  rustics,  or  saw  the 
"Bullard"  conduct  his  bull-baiting,  and 
the  "Cockman"  or  "Cocker"  superin- 
tend the  fighting  of  his  cocks. 

/^OING  a  little  further  he  heard  and 
^J  saw  the  "Harper,"  always  surround- 
ed by  a  crowd ;  and  not  far  away  the 
"Drummer"  beat  his  "Tabor"  or  "Ta- 
ber,"  attempting  to  outdo  the  "Piper" 
lustily  blowing  his  horn-pipe.  The  bal- 
lads of  the  "Gleeman"  or  "Sangster" 
always  drew  the  more  music-loving  souls, 
for  he  told  them  a  story  in  the  words  he 
sang. 

A  picturesque  figure  in  his  green  coat 


(Continued  from  Page  285) 

was  the  happy  man  who  adventured  forth 
upon  the  "Hunt,"  giving  him  his  proper 
title  of  "Hunter"  or  "Huntsman."  The 
beasts  procured  upon  the  chase  were 
then  given  to  the  "Skinner,"  to  be  pre- 
pared by  the  "Tanner,"  who  in  turn  con- 
veyed the  pelts  or  furs  to  the  "Furrier," 
"Pelter"  or  "Pelliper."  The  "Barker" 
stripped  the  bark  from  the  trees,  passing 
it  on  to  the  "Tanner"  to  be  used  upon 
the  pelts  or  skins. 

The  "Sawyer"  fared  forth  into  the 
bonny  greenwood  to  saw  some  great 
trees  into  planks  for  village  use  or  for 
the  fuel  so  much  needed  in  the  cold  win- 
ter days  when  he  and  his  family  would 
cower  over  the  meager  fire  to  warm  blue 
fingers  and  toes. 

The  French  and  Dutch  gave  us  the 
word  "pot,"  an  earthen  vessel  for  cook- 
ing and  the  Gaelic  "poit"  meant  to  drink. 
Hence  "to  go  to  pot"  (to  be  destroyed 
or  ruined).  The  former  brought  about 
the  "Potter,"  maker  of  clay  vessels  or 
"Potts."  "Man"  being  added  to  a  sur- 
name usually  meant  servant,  as  "Pot- 
man," either  a  servant  to  "Potts"  or  a 
worker  for  "Potter." 

The  "Fowler"  bagged  the  fowl  (bird 
is  a  modernism)  brought  down  by  his 
arrow  or  snared  in  his  net.  The  "Spa- 
der" was  what  the  spade  would  imply, 
the  turner  of  the  soil.  The  "Weaver" 
belongs  to  both  village  and  town.  Fortu- 
nate the  house  that  contained  a  loom  for 
the  making  of  homespun  which  otherwise 
the  "Weaver"  would  have  to  be  paid  for 
in  hard  earned  money.  "Spinner"  be- 
came a  common  name,  so  many  being 
required  to  supply  the  demand  for  yarn ; 
the  "Spindler"  made  the  spindles  that 
were  needed.  "Spinster,"  a  woman  who 
spins  and  remains  closely  at  home, 


gradually  came  to  mean  an   unmarried 
woman. 

A  hut  for  cows  or  a  cow-house  was  a 
"byre,"  whence  "Byers"  or  "Byres."  So 
the  keeper  of  the  cows  became  "Bower," 
"Bowerman,"  "Boorman,"  "Burman." 
Then  again  there  is  the  "Bowyer," 
"Bower,"  or  "Bowmaker,"  who  con- 
verted the  yew  bough  into  a  bow,  which 
the  "Stringer"  strung,  and  the  "Horner" 
made  the  horn  nocks  for  the  long  bow, 
besides  making  drinking  cups  and  other 
objects  of  horn.  The  "Fletcher"  or 
"fletchier"  (French)  was  a  trade  allied 
to  the  "Bower"  or  "Bowyer,"  for  he 
was  the  arrow-maker.  "Archer"  or 
"Bowman"  the  man  who  used  the  com- 
pleted bow  and  arrow  is  from  the  Latin 
and  Old  French  "arcus,"  meaning  a  bow. 
also  claimed  to  be  from  the  Old  Ger- 
man "Erchear." 

The  "Shermer,"  "Shurmer,"  "Skirm- 
er"  or  "Skurmer"  was  the  fencer  or 
sword  user,  from  the  obsolete  term 
"scrimer." 

The  man  who  split  the  great  stones 
to  be  used  in  the  building  of  homes  or 
walls  was  the  "Stoner"  or  "Stonehewer." 
Then  there  was  the  "Shearer"  of  the 
sheep,  but  the  worker  on  the  nap  of  the 
cloth  was  the  "Shearman"  or  "Sherman." 
The  barn  was  designated  "grange,"  the 
man  in  charge  of  it  the  "Granger"  or 
"Grainger."  It  is  also  said  that  a 
"grange"  was  a  farmstead,  hence  "gran- 
ery."  The  farmer  had  need  to  protect 
his  farm  well  for  the  "Revere"  (Middle 
English  form  of  "reiver"  or  robber) 
could  fall  upon  him  at  any  time. 

There  are  many  more  surnames  trace- 
able by  similar  methods,  pertaining  to 
country  life  in  the  earlier  centuries,  these 
cited  in  this  chapter,  however,  comprise 
those  most  ordinarily  heard  and  seen. 


Women's  Organizations 


One  thousand  three  hundred  and  nine- 
ty-three women  answered  the  summons 
of  the  groups.  A  leader  was  there  to 
greet  each  assemblage  and  the  great 
"Group  Movement"  was  explained. 
Plans  were  made  for  further  activities 
and  the  students  given  a  welcome.  In- 
formal meetings,  luncheons,  picnics,  con- 
ferences, suppers  and  a  sympathetic  un- 
derstanding has  resulted  in  a  growth  of 
friendship  and  unity. 


(Continued  from  Page  279) 

Besides  this  friendly  and  social  con- 
tact there  is  a  greater  value  found  in  the 
growth  of  the  young  women  themselves. 
A  broadening  of  their  understanding 
and  sympathy  and  an  increasing  desire 
to  help  others.  One  group  has  taken 
over  the  service  of  guiding  visitors  about 
the  buildings  on  Saturdays.  Another 
group  is  reading  to  the  sick  and  blind. 


The  music  group  is  giving  lessons  to 
children  who  would  otherwise  not  be 
able  to  receive  instruction.  Many  of 
the  group  take  an  active  part  in  cam- 
pus affairs  and  all  of  them  are  gratified 
at  the  much-needed  opportunity,  this  pre- 
sents, for  making  friendships  and  ac- 
quaintances. This  recovery  of  personal 
contact  which  had  been  lost  through 
overcrowding  is  again  giving  to  the  uni- 
versity its  old  semblance  of  college  life. 
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make  trips  to  Fresno.  I  went  last  week ! 
I  could  have  taken  a  valuable  cargo 
with  me!" 

Milton  rose  suddenly  and  walked  to 
the  window  and  back  and  a  deep,  rich 
laugh  came  to  Judy's  ears  and  as  he 
turned,  his  eyes  were  full  of  kindness 
and  tolerance,  "Judy,  you  make  me 
laugh.  You  couldn't  understand,  you're 
principles  are  too  high." 

"But  they  aren't  high,  Milton,"  she 
defied.  "I  believe  in  bootlegging.  I 
don't  blame  them.  I — I  don't  believe  in 
prohibition.  I  never  did.  It  is  a  spirit 
of  some  demanding  jurisdiction  over  the 
lives  and  thoughts  of  others,  attempts  of 
autocrats  of  brows  high  and  low  to  rob 
citizens  of  their  rights  and  privileges. 
I  am  not  alone  with  my  thoughts,  Mil- 
ton, I  am  just  one  of  the  millions  who 
think  it  and  I'm  rebellious  and  I'm  for 
bootlegging,  and  I  admire  anyone  who 
can  manufacture  100  per  cent  proof  liq- 
uor under  the  present  conditions ;  and 
I  admire  the  man's  brains  that  keeps  him 
out  of  the  courts.  It  must  be  interest- 
ing, fascinating!" 

The  eyes  that  regarded  her  were  those 
of  a  revenue  officer,  not  a  lover.  He  was 
surprised  at  the  brightness  of  defiance 
in  her  eyes.  He  tightened  his  lips  once, 
twice,  then  he  spoke,  "Judy!" 

That  was  all.  That  was  all  that  was 
needed  .  .  .  Surprised,  unbelieving, 
sympathizing. 

Her  eyes  softened,  and  she  smiled  at 
him.  "Oh,  well,  Milton,  you'd  love  me 
just  the  same,  wouldn't  you?"  and  she 
laughed  softly. 

He  regarded  her  for  the  moment,  then 
he  shook  his  head.  "No,  dear,  I  wouldn't. 
You  can't  understand  what  a  bootlegger 
means  to  me!" 

Judy  straightened  up  from  his  em- 
brace. It  was  the  woman  within  her 
that  regarded  him ;  the  woman  that  de- 
mands love  above  all  else. 

Milton  deVore  saw  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life  that  seething  sea  within  a 
woman's  heart  that  cries,  "I  must  be 
first  above  all  else.  I  demand  it!" 

The  man  recognized,  not  for  the  first 
time,  that  flare  of  wild  impetuosity  in 
her  nature.  He  could  feel  a  strange  heat 
coming  into  his  blood,  bringing  a  queer 
bouyancy  with  it. 

"And  you  have  asked  me  to  be  your 
wife!"  Judy's  eyes  flashed  something  of 
contempt,  "and  yet  you  say  it  would  make 
a  difference.  I  suppose  you  can  tell  me 
you  love  me,  that  you  want  me,  that  you 
can't  do  without  me  and  you  can  make 
me  feel  the  same  and  then  if  you  found 
out  I  was  running  booze  through  the 
state,  you'd  rather  see  me  behind  bars 
than  .  .  ." 

Tudv    was    trembling,    but    Milton's 
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eyes  were  laughing.  He  shook  her  gen- 
tly, then  drew  her  to  him.  "My  dear, 
my  dear,  what's  the  use  of  all  this? 
What's  your  heroine  been  doing  today?" 

Judy  controlled  herself  and  laughed 
back  at  him,  "She's  been  manufacturing 
whisky!" 

"And  is  she  to  be  caught?"  Milton 
laughed  again.  Judy  was  such  a  problem 
to  him. 

"No!"  And  while  her  lips  were  in 
a  pout,  he  reached  over  and  kissed  them 

into  a  smile. 

***** 

When  he  left  the  apartment  that  eve- 
ning, he  quite  forgot  the  scene  which 
had  occurred  early  in  the  evening,  but 
Judy  did  not  forget.  She  heard  the 
clock  strike  and  the  wee  small  hours 
pass  by.  She  saw  the  sun  peep  through 
her  little  window  before  she  closed  her 
eyes.  She  did  not  sleep  until  she  had 
decided  to  test  his  love ! 

JUDY  backed  her  blue  roadster  out  of 
the  garage  with  determination.  This 
was  another  personal  effect  which  Mil- 
ton deVore  did  not  know.  Judy  was 
proud  of  her  blue-devil-blue  roadster, 
with  its  cut-down  khaki  top.  She  had 
seen  nothing  which  quite  equaled  her  ex- 
pression of  creative  imagination  ;  and  one 
would  hardly  expect  that  roadster  to  be 
heavy  laden  with  valuable  cargo.  She 
used  it  in  her  runs,  while  her  modest 
coupe  sat  motionless  in  that  same  garage. 

Milton  left  San  Francisco  the  day 
before,  on  a  case.  He  had  not  told  Judy 
where  and  she  had  not  asked.  This  did 
not  trouble  her.  She  was  not  afraid  of 
Milton,  but  she  was  not  altogether  at 
ease.  She  knew  it  would  be  harder  to 
make  the  run  than  it  had  been  the  week 
before.  The  checking  stations  were  more 
exacting  than  when  she  had  gone  through 
them  before.  Inwardly  Judy  cursed  the 
hoof-and-mouth  disease.  But  Judy  had 
a  sense  of  humor  and  her  anger  subsided 
into  laughter.  It  was  strange  that  the 
peril  which  threatened  the  farmers  of 
the  San  Joaquin  valley  should  also 
threaten  her. 

They  had  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  at  stake  when  the  fruit  season 
came  on.  If  this  disease  was  not  stamped 
out  by  that  time,  it  meant  that  not  one 
car  of  green  fruit  should  leave  the 
country.  In  their  anxiety  of  that  market 
they  had  gone  wild.  It  must  be  stamped 
out,  and  so  each  county  protected  itself 
by  disinfecting  stations.  It  was  danger- 
ous for  a  car  loaded  with  whisky  to  go 
through.  Judy  had  perhaps  been  the 
only  booze-runner  that  had  undertaken 
it  and  she  had  been  successful.  But 
things  were  tightening  up! 


She  had  received  several  letters  from 
her  customers  not  to  attempt  the  run, 
but  she  was  determined.  She  \vould 
make  the  run  and  then  she  would  stop! 

***** 

Her  first  stop  was  at  the  Iris  Inn. 
As  she  slowed  down  and  brought  her 
car  to  a  stop,  George  Vault,  the  propri- 
etor, contracted  his  eyebrows.  His  face 
clearly  showed  surprise.  "What  under 
the  name  of  Sam  Hill  are  you  doing 
here?  They're  worse  as  you  go  through 
the  valley.  Don't  you  know  you  can 
never  make  it  through  the  checking  sta- 
tions? Wonder  you  weren't  caught  be- 
fore you  got  here.  They're  separating 
the  roadsters  from  the  other  cars  now, 
and  you'll  never  get  through.  Yesterday 
I  saw  them  go  clear  through  a  roadster. 
You  haven't  a  chance,  girl!" 

Judy's  laugh  was  clear.  There  was  a 
ring  of  more  than  defiance  of  the  law. 
George  Vault  regarded  her  dazedly  as 
she  said,  "How  much  do  you  want?"  A 
moment's  silence.  "This  is  my  last  run, 
George,  I'm  quitting  this  trip!" 

"You'll  be  quitting  before  you've  fin- 
ished, I'm  thinking.  Girl,  you're  crazy!" 

"How  much  do  you  want?"  she  re- 
peated, coldly  ignoring  his  last  state- 
ment. 

In  spite  of  what  he  thought  person- 
ally of  Judy,  George  wanted  his  supply 
of  liquor  and  she  was  there  and  she  was 
determined  to  go  on.  All  that  he  could 
do  was  to  take  what  he  wanted,  warn 
her  a  little  more  and  send  her  on. 

The  transaction  was  quickly  made. 
Judy  filled  up  with  gasoline  and  George 
leaned  close  to  her  as  the  gas  pump 
creaked. 

"They  say  the  worse  check  is  between 
San  Joaquin  and  Stanislaus.  It's  on  the 
bridge,  either  this  end  or  that  end. 
You'd  better  be  careful." 

Judy  thanked  him  and  as  the  blue 
roadster  was  lost  from  his  sight,  George 
Vault  shook  his  head  and  muttered,  "I'll 

be  damned !" 

***** 

Judy  had  little  trouble  at  the  first  sta- 
tion. She  got  through  with  only  answer- 
ing a  gruff  question.  "Any  livestock? 
Any  farm  produce?"  That  was  just  two 
miles  before  she  reached  Tracy;  the 
checking  station  between  Alameda  Coun- 
ty and  San  Joaquin. 

She  was  beginning  to  enjoy  the  trip 
more  than  she  had  anticipated.  She  was 
inwardly  pleased  with  herself  when  her 
car,  slowing  down,  brought  gasps  of  sur- 
prise and  bewilderment  into  the  eyes  of 
her  customers,  and  she  was  pleased  that 
they  should  all  be  so  concerned  with  her 
future. 

It  started  in  to  rain  shortly  after  Judy 
(Continued  on  Page  295) 
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DEGG  Y !  When  I  came  to  you  for  the  last, 

And  at  your  mansion  visited, 
You  greeted  me  discomfited, 
In  a  mood  so  overcast. 

With  a  mist,  an  air  which  stirred  the  golden  flame 
Of  your  laughing  eyes,  your  starry  face; 
Limply  you  took  my  fond  embrace, 
While  the  flickering  of  a  shame 

Burned  in  the  color  of  your  cheeks,  revealed, 
In  spite  of  the  careful  subterfuge 
Of  powder  and  of  rouge, 
Something  to  be  concealed. 

In  spite  too  of  the  netted  veil  you  wore. 
For  you  received  me  but  to  leave, 
And  for  your  going  words  to  weave — 
Words  never  said  before. 

Hatted  and  gloved  you  stood  and  stammered  things; 
And  with  a  pitiful  hand  which  shook 
Re-tied  your  veil,  and  with  the  look 
Of  a  bird  with  frightened  wings  .   .   . 

I  waited  your  return  in  the  divan 
Where  we  together  in  new  found  desire, 
Hand  clasped  in  hand  had  watched  the  fire 
In  hours  elysian. 

Now  'twas  September,  and  there  scarce  was  need 
Of  lighted  logs — but  the  neutral  air 
Of  the  fireplace,  and  its  hollow  stare 
Seemed  spiritually  to  plead 

For  me,  whom  secrets  like  an  odorless  gas 
Surrounded,  teased  the  inner  sense 
To  divine,  and  know  the  difference 
Between  what  was  and  was 

In  this  room  unchanged:  no  picture  and  no  stand, 
No  bookcase  moved,  no  photograph; 
On  the  table  the  glasses,  the  carafe — 
Nothing  that  knew  your  hand 

Out  of  its  place — the  Buddha  and  the  mask 
Of  my  face  taken  for  your  sake ; 
The  silver  dish  for  fruit  or  cake, 
The  quill,  ink  well,  the  flask 

Of  golden  filagree,  all  things  grotesque, 
Or  beautiful  just  as  of  old 
Were  here,  and  letters,  pages  scrolled 
Scattered  about  your  desk; 


Peggy 


All  in  this  room  somehow  of  a  new  accord. 
Where  seemed  the  mirror  dim  with  sighs, 
But  glanced  a  face,  ironic  eyes, 
And  smiles  of  a  later  lord. 

Waiting  for  you  in  our  elysium 
I  found  a  telegram  from  Oliver — 
So  you  were  gone  to  register 
A  wire  to  him — to  come?   .   .   . 

Soon  you  returned  from  your  mysterious  quest. 
And  once  again  the  talk  of  talk; 
And  how  I  must  hide  myself,  nor  walk, 
Nor  be  seen  while  here  your  guest; 

How  all  this  planning,  scheming  and  deceit 
Tortured  you,  shamed  your  womanhood  ; 
How  thus  was  evil  of  a  god, 
And  bitter  of  something  sweet. 

How  Oliver  could  come,  and  the  episode 
Be  noted  only  as  something  fit — 
How  he  was  here — just  to  outwit 
The  talk  of  me — who  rode 

And  walked  with  you — yes,  even  to  hide 
Our  secret  love — for  it  was  true 
There  must  be  innocence  with  two!    .    .   . 
So  gossip  was  falsified  ! 

But  all  this  scheme  clandestine,  intricate 
When  never  before  you  hid  me  thus! 
Why,  making  me  now  mysterious 
Was  something  of  which  to  prate! 

"No!  planning  the  village  gossip  to  undo 
"Your  feigning  wit  did  not  foresee 
"That  housing  Oliver  and  me 
"Was  housing  not  one,  but  two. 

"So  you  are  fearful  lest  they  know 
"That  I  am  here  and  snugly  housed 
"Where  you  and  Oliver  caroused 
"Only  two  weeks  ago. 

"And  you  don't  want  him  to  return 
"As  he  desires — it  would  be  queer 
"For  Oliver  to  find  me  here, 
"And  what  I  was  to  learn. 

"I  found  and  read  his  telegram, 
"I   read  it  and  I  understand 
"If  he  is  not  in  sole  command, 
"Yet  still  he  is  bv  half. 


"It's  night  now,  Peggy,  and  the  electric  are 
"Throws  lavender  lights  upon  your  brow; 
"You  are  a  ghost  now,  and  I  bow 
"Myself  into  the  dark." 

— EDGAR  LEE  MASTERS 
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IT  IS  interesting  to  compare  German 
picture  productions  with  our  local 
picture  productions.  And  it  is  often  an 
irritation  to  realize  the  imported  film 
is  easily  master.  An  irritation  because 
of  the  unlimited  talent  and  resources  of 
our  picture  industry;  a  talent  that  is 
apparently  tossed  aside  to  make  way  for 
furious  production  of  love-tush.  Ameri- 
cans have  continually  shown  their  ap- 
preciation of  the  screen's  greatest  actors : 
Charles  Chaplin  and  Emil  Jannings. 
They  have  lauded  "The  Kid,"  and 
"Passion."  They  have  stormed  to  "The 
Gold  Rush"  and  "Variety."  This  alone 
should  convince  our  Hollywood  gentry 
that  the  public  can  interpret  intelligent 
films.  The  Chaplin  and  Jannings  films 
are  cheaper  to  produce  than  the  De- 
Mille  piffle.  What's  the  answer? 


T^HE  MEXICAN  government  does 
•*-  not  realize  the  severe  importance  of 
its  recent  stand  against  the  Catholic 
Church.  The  question,  in  Mexico,  of 
religious  domination  of  government,  or 
in  brief  the  Catholic  pulpit's  meddling 
with  politics,  is  not  so  important  univer- 
sally as  a  possible  \vorld-wide  revolt 
against  real  or  imagined  religious  op- 
pression. The  Republic  of  Mexico, 
along  with  the  scientific  advancement  of 
peoples  must  advance  in  religion.  The 
fundamental  principals  of  religious  be- 
liefs, Truth,  Love  and  Life  will  of 
course  remain  eternally;  but  the  method 
of  teaching  a  rapidly  advancing  race 
must  of  necessity  base  its  progress  on 
a  scientifically  modern  conception  of 
faith.  We  shall  respect  for  all  time  the 
teaching  of  Jesus  Christ  but  we  shall 
surely  revolt  against  the  religious  organ- 
ization that  confuses  Christ's  simplicity 
with  archaic  examples  of  greed  and  su- 
perstition ! 


"DURSTING  all  bounds,  San  Fran- 
-*-*  cisco  is  leaping  ahead  in  industrial 
enterprises,  vision,  arts,  letters  .  .  .  The 
Bay  is  at  last  to  be  bridged!  $25,000,- 
000  for  a  bridge  and  tube  plan  for  ve- 
hicular traffic,  electric  suburban  trains 
and  steam  railroads  to  cost  $116,000,- 
000.  It  is  most  interesting  to  study  sta- 
tistics. The  amount  of  traffic  crossing 
on  ferries  at  the  present  time  and  the 
amount  of  money  expended  by  the  in- 
dividual in  such  transportation  is  amaz- 
ing. $25,000,000  with  another  $116,- 
000,000  looks  like  a  chain  with  a  ball 
at  the  end  .  .  .  but  not  so.  This  will  all 
be  taken  care  of  by  toll. 


The  Free  Market 

By     DOX.ALD     O'DONALD 

IT  IS  of  interest  to  note  that  Mr. 
Hearst's  initial  journalistic  adventure, 
THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  EXAM- 
INER, ranks  today  as  his  finest  news- 
paper. THE  NEW  YORK  AMER- 
ICAN, representative  morning  daily  of 
the  Hearst  interests  at  the  other  end  of 
the  continent,  does  not  achieve  one-half 
the  finish  and  excellence  of  the  San 
Francisco  paper.  Nor  does  his  evening 
JOURNAL,  New  York,  equal  in  body 
or  content  the  CALL,  San  Francisco. 


THE  thundering  success  of  "Abie's 
Irish  Rose,"  a  comedy  running 
through  its  two  hundred  and  fiftieth 
week  in  New  York,  is  based  mainly  upon 
a  morbid  interest  of  the  American  pub- 
lic centered  in  race  complex  questions. 
Race  complex  is  religious  comple.  The 
most  successful  smoking-car  story  given 
circulation  in  the  past  years  is  that  rare 
bit  of  conversation  exchanged  by  a  Jew 
and  an  Irishman  in  which  is  discovered 
an  Irishman's  son  might  possibly  be 
elected  Pope  by  the  college  of  Cardinals 
.  .  .  but  that  he  could  never  be  Jesus 
Christ.  The  present  Mexican  situation, 
besides  stirring  a  world-wide  unrest,  will 
provide  material  for  hundreds  of  vaude- 
ville actors  and  joke  writers.  There  is 
no  tickling  situation  more  loved  by  peo- 
ples than  one  based  upon  intimate 
tragedy. 


A  NOTHER  stupendous  thing  which 
**•  San  Francisco  has  just  opened  her 
eyes  and  turned  her  hand  to  is  "Port 
of  San  Francisco."  For  some  time  this 
has  been  the  dream  of  a  few  far-sighted 
men.  Now  it  is  to  be  a  reality.  What 
the  great  future  of  our  city  will  be  is 
far  beyond  comprehension,  but  we  knew 
it  will  be  progress  and  that  it  will  take 
its  place  as  THE  GREATEST  city,  in 
the  greatest  nation.  Nothing  like  us 
ever  was.  (Apology  to  Carl  Sandburg). 


A  RTS  AND  LETTERS  also  cre- 
**•  ated  by  men  and  women  of  San 
Francisco  are  fast  coming  to  light. 
Movement  for  stimulation  of  the  Arts  is 
following  on  the  heels  of  industrial  de- 
velopment. Only  of  late  has  the  SEVEN 
ARTS  CLUB  started  a  new  campaign 
for  membership.  A  worthy  cause,  a 
worthy  club  .  .  .  Our  city's  need  and 
all  need  is  supplied ! 


IN  A  late  issue  of  American  Mercury, 
one  George  West  comes  forth  with 
the  astounding  information  that  the 
West,  namely  California,  has  no  Lite- 
rati! At  least,  we  are  creating  reading 
matter  for  people  who  read  such  cri- 
terions  as  The  Dial,  The  New  Masses, 
The  Nation,  Bookman,  The  American 
Mercury.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
within  the  green-covers  of  self-same 
American  Mercury  appear  names  from 
the  West  .  .  .  from  California,  bear- 
ing a  peculiar  similarity  in  vision,  style, 
spontaneity.  George  West,  George 
Sterling,  David  Warren  Ryder,  Idwal 
Jones  and  others  from  San  Francisco 
have  been  not  infrequent  contributors. 
To  our  desk  comes  the  communication 
from  Kenneth  Burke  of  the  Dial  that 
in  their  files  is  to  be  scheduled  for  pub- 
lication such  work  from  Westerners  as 
follows: 

"Persephone,"  a  prose  allegory  by 
Meridel  LeSueur.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  James  Rorty  has  also  accepted 
and  published  work  in  the  New  Masses 
by  this  Sacramento  author!  Perhaps  one 
will  remember  "Evening  in  a  Lumber 
Camp"  .  .  .  vivid  in  description  and 
feeling. 

"The  Old  Apiary,"  a  prose  sketch  by 
Stoyan  Christowe;  "The  Flame,"  "Song 
in  a  Garden"  and  "On  a  Bridge,"  by 
George  H.  Dillon  is  yet  t'o  be  scheduled. 
"Silences,"  a  poem  by  S.  Bert  Cooksley 
\vhich  appeared  in  July  Dial,  is  to  be 
followed  shortly  by  two  other,  "Old 
People"  and  "Lucas." 

Other  poems  to  be  scheduled  for  Dial 
are  "The  Barn-yard"  by  Yvor  Winters 
and  "The  Winged  Serpent"  by  Witter 
Bynner.  The  New  Masses  has  not 
stopped  with  LeSueur.  Charles  Erskine 
Scott  Wood  from  Los  Gatos  has  been 
represented  in  the  July  issue  and  August 
issue  with  two  poems,  "Billie  Craddock 
in  Rome'  and  "God's  Pic-nic."  George 
Sterling  appeared  in  the  May  issue  with 
a  poem  titled  "Grasshopper."  Beulah 
May  found  space  in  August  with  "The 
Man  Who  Cannot  Sleep."  Beulah  May 
is  from  Santa  Anna.  "Trusty"  is  a  poem 
accepted  by  New  Masses  of  S.  Bert 
Cooksley,  San  Francisco,  to  be  scheduled 
later.  It  is  interesting  to  note  how  many 
of  the  names  accepted  by  these  maga- 
zines have  appeared  and  are  appearing 
in  Overland. 


T3Y  the  way  .  .  .  notice  our  new  ad- 
-'-*  vertising.  Say  I  saw  it  Overland  in 
Overland.  Make  it  your  slogan ! 
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Rhymes  and  Reactions 


THE  DRYAD 


SCENE — A  glade  in  a  forest,  sloping 
gently  westward.  It  is  comparatively 
free  from  trees,  except  for  an  immense 
pine  in  its  center.  A  few  feet  from  this 
tree  stands  a  man  about  thirty-five  years 
of  age.  He  carries  a  large  covered  basket. 
I'rom  a  distance  comes — 

A  WOMAN'S  VOICE — Henry! 
THE  MAN — Yes,  Sarah. 
A   WOMAN'S   VOICE  —  I    am   going 
down  to  the  beach  with  the  children.    I 
shall  return  in  half  an  hour.    Have  the 
water  for  the  coffee  boiling. 

THE  MAN — Yes,  Sarah.  (He  depos- 
its the  basket  near  the  foot  of  the  tree, 
and  stands  gazing  westward.  Suddenly 
a  slender  white  arm  is  extended  from 
the  tree,  almost  touching  his  face.  He  re- 
coils. The  arm  is  waved  gently  in  the 
outer  air  for  a  moment.  The  Man  steps 
backward  and  to  the  rear.  A  Dryad 
emerges.  She  is  beautiful,  and  appar- 
ently seventeen  years  of  age.  As  persons 
of  refinement  will  insist  on  her  being 
attired,  let  us  allot  her  the  shadow  of  a 
fig-leaf. ) 

THE  DRYAD — No  rain !  What  a  pity ! 

I  love  the  ghost-rain.   Pan  says  that 

(Notices  the  Man).  Ah !  a  mortal !  How 
wonderful!  (She  approaches  the  Man, 
who  shrinks  away  from  her.) 

THE  MAN — Who  are  you?  What 
are  you  ? 

THE  DRYAD — Why,  I'm  a  dryad. 
Surely  you  know  what  dryads  are.  And 
you're  a  mortal!  Why  do  you  have 
cloth  all  over  you  like  that? 

THE  MAN — It's  a  custom. 

THE  DRYAD — The  Greeks  didn't. 

THE  MAN — They  do  now.  Do  you 
see  mortals  so  seldom? 

THE  DRYAD — I  may  come  out  only 
once  in  a  hundred  years.  The  last  mor- 
tal 1  saw  had  even  more  clothes  on  than 
you.  And  he  had  a  big  string  of  beads. 

THE  MAN — He  must  have  been  a 
friar. 

THE  DRYAD — Yes —  and  when  he 
saw  me  he  did  this  (crosses  herself)  and 
ran.  Why  did  he  run? 

THE  MAN — He  found  you  too  at- 
tractive, I  suppose. 

THE  DRYAD — Do  you? 

THE  MAN — Not  so  I'd  run  from  you. 

THE  DRYAD — I've  seen  so  few  mor- 
tals! Don't  you  be  afraid  of  me! 

THE  MAN — I'm  not. 

THE  DRYAD — I'm  glad.  Why  do 
mortals —  (A  child  calls  shrilly.') 
What's  that? 

THE  MAN — One  of  my  children. 
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THE  DRYAD — What  are  children? 

THE  MAN — They're  something  like 
you  and  me,  only  much  smaller. 

THE  DRYAD — Why  do  you  say  it's 
one  of  yours? 

THE  MAN — I'm  its  father. 

THE  DRYAD — How  does  one  become 
a  father? 

THE    MAN — You'd   not  understand. 
THE     DRYAD — What     are    children 
like?    As  little  as  rabbits? 

THE  MAN — No — bigger  than  that; 
but  still,  much  smaller  than  you. 

THE  DRYAD — Oh!  they  must  be 
dear!  I'd  love  to  have  one!  Will  you 
show  me  how  to  get  one? 

THE  MAN — No!    No!   At  least,  not 
now.    And  say:  would  you  mind  stand- 
ing this  way  a  little?    I  want  this  tree 
to  be  between  you  and  the  ocean. 
THE  DRYAD — Why?  Is  it  a  game? 
THE  MAN — No.    It's  on  my  wife's 
account.    She's  a  peculiar  woman  . 
THE  DRYAD — What's  a  wife? 
THE    MAN — I'm    afraid    I'd  'have 
trouble  in  making  you  understand. 

THE  DRYAD — Don't  try  then;  I  hate 
trouble.  Is  she  with  your  children? 

THE  MAN — Yes — she's  their  mother, 
you  see. 

THE  DRYAD — What's  a  mother? 
THE   MAN — That  would   be  troub- 
ling you  again. 

THE  DRYAD — Don't  then.  But  where 
does  one  obtain  children? 

THE  MAN — They  come  to  one  from 
God. 

THE  DRYAD — Which  god? 
THE  MAN—  The  God. 
TH  E  DRYAD — Oh !  you  mean  the  big- 
gest one.    He  can  squeeze  through  only 
the  very  largest  redwood.    They  say  he's 
terribly  bored.  Greece  was  so  much  nicer 
than  California. 

THE  MAN — Did  you  live  in  Greece? 
THE  DRYAD — In  Thessaly.  But  I  was 
a  tiny  thing  then — like  one  of  your  chil- 
dren, perhaps.    I  could  squeeze  out  from 
a  birch-tree. 

THE  MAN — Is  it  confining  to  live  in 
a  tree? 

THE  DRYAD — Why,  stupid,  we  don't 
live  in  trees!    A  tree  is  only  a  doorway. 
THE  MAN — What's  beyond? 
THE  DRYAD — Come  and  see!  They'll 
let  me  love  if  I  can  bring  home  a  mortal. 
THE  MAN — Have  you  never  loved? 
THE  DRYAD — Oh,  I'm  too  young — 
not  much  over  1,900  years.  But  in  65 
years  more  I'll  be  2,000,  and  may  do  as 
I  please.    Watch  me  then/ 

THE  MAN  —  What  do  you  know 
about  love? 


THE  DRYAD — Trust  me!  I've  not 
eyes  for  nothing!  And  you?  Were  you 
never  in  love? 

THE  MAN — Once. 

THE  DRYAD — Why  only  once? 

THE  MAN  — When  one's  married, 
that's  supposed  to  end  it. 

THE  DRYAD— To  end  loving? 

THE  MAN— To  end  loving  all  but 
one's  wife. 

THE  DRYAD — Does  it? 

THE  MAN — Sometimes. 

THE  DRYAD — But  what  is  this  mar- 
rying? Will  you  marry  me? 

THE  MAN — If  I  had  two  wives,  I 
might  be  put  in  prison. 

THE  DRYAD— What's  prison?  But 
never  mind!  Can't  you  get  rid  of  your 
wife  ? 

THE  MAN— Not  easily.  Then,  there 
are  the  children. 

THE  DRYAD— Oh!  let  her  keep  the 
children.  We  can  ask  that  god  for 
plenty  more.  Come,  now!  (She  holds  out 
her  hand  to  him.)  Come  Beyond  with 
me.  Wonderful  things  are  there — things 
you  never  dreamt  of ! 

THE  MAN — My  wife  wouldn't  ap- 
prove. 

THE  DRYAD — Why  are  you  always 
talking  about  your  wife?  It  isn't  very 
flattering  to  me.  Will  she  dance  with 
you  in  the  moonlight  and  the  rain? 

THE  MAN — In  the  rain?  She'd  be 
afraid  of  wetting  her  clothes. 

THE  DRYAD— Oh!  does  she  wear 
clothes? 

THE  MAN — Rather! 

THE  DRYAD— Why? 

THE  MAN— You'd   not   understand. 

THE  DRYAD-  "Not  understand" 
again!  You  must  think  I'm  awfully 
stupid.  Am  I  stupid? 

THE  MAN — You're  beautiful! 

THE  DRYAD — Hum!  Evidently  the 
same  thing.  Would  you  love  me  if  I 
wore  clothes?  Go  and  bring  me  your 
wife's  clothes ! 

THE  MAN — It  would  be  hard  to  get 
them. 

THE  DRYAD — Give  me  yours! 

THE  MAN— No!  no!  At  least  not 
now.  (Ntrwnuly.)  Would  you  mind 
standing  back  there,  behind  the  tree? 

THE  DRYAD— How  silly!  Of  course 
not!  But  what's  that?  (She  points  to 
the  basket.) 

THE  MAN— Things  to  eat  and  drink. 
We  re  on  a  picnic. 

THE  DRYAD— What's — never  mind. 
Open  it! 

(They  seat  themselves.  The  Man 
opens  the  basket,  and  takes  out  sundry 
viands  and  bottles.  The  Dryad  picks 
up  an  apple,  smells  it,  and  tries  a  mouth- 
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ful.  An  expression  of  distaste  comes  over 
her  face,  she  removes  the  bit  of  apple, 
and  hides  it  behind  her.) 

THE  DRYAD  (Holding  out  the  apple) 
— What  is  this? 

THE  MAN — That's  an  apple. 

THE  DRYAD — What  are  they  for? 

THE  MAN — They're  to  eat. 

THE  DRYAD  —  What  a  pity!  You 
should  taste  the  fruit  in  my  country. 
(Takes  up  a  can  of  sardines.)  And 
what's  this? 

THE  MAN — Sardines. 

THE  DRYAD  (Biting  the  can) — How 
can  you  eat  anything  so  hard  ? 

THE  MAN — Oh!  the  sardines  are  in- 
side. One  opens  it  with  a  knife,  or  some- 
thing. I  don't  think  you'd  care  for  them. 

THE  DRYAD  (Picking  up  a  bottle) — 
What's  this? 

THE  MAN — That's  a  bottle  of  root- 
beer,  for  the  children. 

THE  DRYAD — Imagine  a  drink  made 
of  roots! 

THE  MAN  (Opening  the  bottle) — 
It's  not  so  bad.  Try  it. 

THE  DRYAD  (Drinks  from  the  bottle. 
Makes  a  grimace.) — Ugh!  Let  the  chil- 
dren have  it !  ...  What's  in  that  black 
bottle  ? 

THE  MAN  —  That's  claret  for  me 
and  my  wife. 

THE  DRYAD — Claret? 

THE  MAN — It's  a  wine.  Have  you 
never  seen  wine? 

THE  DRYAD — Oceans  of  it.  Give  me 
some.  (The  Man  pours  a  glassful,  which 
she  tastes.  Chokes  over  it.)  O  dear! 
Do  you  call  that  wine?  You  should 
taste  our  wine!  (Pointing  to  a  card- 
board box.)  What's  in  there?  Am- 
brosia? 

THE  MAN — No — ham. 

THE  DRYAD — Don't  give  me  any! 
I'm  afraid  I  don't  like  the  food  and 
drink  of  mortals.  .  .  .  But  tell  me; 
have  you  hoofs,  like  Pan? 

THE  MAN — No;  I've  feet,  like  yours, 
only  larger. 

THE  DRYAD  —  Then  why  do  you 
cover  them  up?  Why  don't  you  wear 
sandals? 

THE  MAN — Sandals  are  out-of-date. 
All  respectable  people  now  wear  shoes. 

THE  DRYAD  —  Shoes!  How  funny! 
Let  me  try  them  on. 

THE  MAN — I'm  sure  you'd  not  like 
them. 

THE  DRYAD — I  want  to  try  them 
once,  anyhow.  This  is  the  only  chance 
I've  ever  had.  (The  Man  takes  off  his 
shoes,  which  the  Dryad  puts  on.  She 
stands  up  and  takes  a  few  steps.)  How 
awful!  How  do  you  ever  manage  to 
dance  in  them?  (She  tries  to  dance.) 
Really,  I  think  Pluto  must  have  put 
them  on  you  as  a  punishment.  Have  you 
ever  been  in  Hell? 


THE  MAN — Oh!  Lots  of  times! 
THE  DRYAD — Tell  me:  what  was  it 
like? 

THE  MAN — But  there  are  so  many 
hells. 

THE  DRYAD — Well,  what  was  the 
last  one  like? 

THE  MAN — Everyone  there  was  very 
good,  and  there  was  nothing  to  drink 
but  water. 

THE  DRYAD  —  You  make  me  sad. 
Come!  Let's  dance!  (She  kicks  off  the 
shoes  and  holds  out  her  hands  to  him.) 

THE  MAN  —  I've  never  learned  to 
dance. 

THE  DRYAD — Come!  I'll  teach  you. 
(She  takes  his  hands,  and  capers  round 
and  round  him.  He  stands  awkwardly 
erect  in  the  same  spot.)  Jump!  can't 
you?  Jump!  Leap  up  in  the  air  and 
kick  your  legs,  as  the  fauns  do!  Oh! 
but  you're  stupid,  or  cruel !  I  don't  be- 
lieve you  want  to  dance  with  me ! 

THE  MAN — I'd  love  to,  but  not  now. 
Come — please  stand  behind  that  tree ! 
And  say:  would  you  mind  if  I  wrapped 
this  table-cloth  about  you?  (He  picks  up 
a  red  table-cloth  and  drapes  it  around 
her.)  There!  That's  a  bit  better!  Now, 
if  you  don't  mind,  stand  here,  please. 
(He  leads  her  back  of  the  pine.) 

THE  DRYAD — I  don't  like  this  ugly 
cloth.  It's  too  warm,  and  it  scratches 
me. 

THE  MAN — Please  wear  it  just  a 
minute,  for  my  sake. 

THE  DRYAD  —  Well,  for  a  minute. 
But  tell  me:  do  you  do  anything  except 
picnic? 

THE  MAN — Yes;  I'm  a  clerk  in  a 
shoe-store.  It's  no  picnic. 

THE  DRYAD  —  Why  do  you  stay 
there  ? 

THE  MAN — It  beats  starving. 

THE  DRYAD — How  long  will  you 
have  to  do  that? 

THE  MAN — Till  I'm  an  old  man,  I 
suppose. 

THE  DRYAD — And  then? 

THE  MAN — Then  I'll  rest  for  a  few 
years,  I  hope. 

THE  DRYAD — And  then? 

THE  MAN — Death  comes  next. 

THE  DRYAD — And  then? 

THE  MAN — I  don't  know.  Nothing, 
I  suppose. 

THE  DRYAD  (Casting  aside  the  table- 
cloth.) Not  for  you  I  You  are  too  fine 
for  that!  Come  with  me,  now!  Come 
with  me  to  my  own  country! 

THE  MAN— Tell  me  of  it. 

THE  DRYAD — It  lies,  as  this,  at  an 
ocean's  edge.  But  that  sea  is  of  wine, 
and  its  shore  the  dust  of  pearls.  No  sun 
is  there,  but  day  goes  by  as  a  golden 
haze,  in  which  one  drowses  dreamily, 
and  wakes  to  drink  forgetfulness  from 
cups  of  topaz,  and  to  know  the  taste  of 


strange  fruits.    Come  with  me  to  that 
country! 

THE  MAN — Tell  me  more! 

THE  DRYAD — There  is  always  music 
in  that  land- — sweet  strains  and  sad,  dis- 
tilled from  the  grief  and  joy  of  mortals. 
One  sees  not  the  Harp-player,  but  his 
hands  are  on  the  chords  forever.  Come 
Beyond  with  me! 

THE  MAN — Go  on!    Go  on! 

THE  DRYAD  —  Alas  for  you,  who 
know  not  our  nights!  Then  indeed  the 
soul  and  body  wake,  drunk  with  their 
immortality.  In  our  sky  are  seven  moons, 
none  of  the  same  hue.  They  weave  deli- 
cate webs  of  color,  nameless  and  shifting. 
In  their  light  we  dance  by  that  sea  of 
wine,  whose  foam,  purple  and  odorous, 
we  wear  for  crowns.  Come  with  me  to 
that  land ! 

THE  MAN— Tell  me  all! 

THE  DRYAD — Beyond  the  beach  are 
meadows  of  violet,  through  which  stray 
paths  that  lead  to  dim  and  ancient  wood- 
lands. There  the  flowers  are  fadeless, 
heavy  with  fragrance  and  softly  lumi- 
nous. The  murmur  of  love  is  there — all 
the  music  of  its  old  enchantment.  Surely 
you  will  come  with  me ! 

THE  MAN — I  will  go  with  you ! 

THE  DRYAD — Ah!  you  shall  never  re- 
gret! I  will  be 

A  WOMAN'S  VOICE — Henry!    Come 
and    help    the    children    up    this    bank! 
(  The  Man  starts  in  the  direction  of  the  \ 
sound.     The   Dryad  sinks   to    one   knee  < 
before  him,  holding  forth  her  arms.) 

THE  DRYAD — Do  not  leave  me!  The 
time  is  now — or  never !  We  may  entreat 
a  mortal  but  once.  Listen !  There  is  no  , 
sorrow  in  that  land — no  weariness  nor 
care.  You  shall  be  made  immortal,  and 
beautiful — how  far  more  beautiful.  I — 
shall  be — 

A  WOMAN'S  VOICE — Henry!  Do  you  j 
hear  me  ? 

THE  MAN — Right  away,  my  dear! 

THE  DRYAD — Ah!  Come  with  me! 
Come  Beyond  with  me !  I  shall  be  your 
true  one,  your  worshipper,  for  you  will 
have  made  love  known  to  me — love,  at 
last,  love!  Come  with  me,  swiftly,  swift- 
ly! I  shall  never — 

A  WOMAN'S  VOICE — Henry  Lister, 
are  you  coming,  or  not? 

( The  Man  takes  a  step  forward.  The 
Dryad  clasps  him  around  the  knees.) 

THE  DRYAD — Come  with  me!  What 
is  better  than  happiness?  My  lips  shall 
whisper  mysteries  to  you.  You  shall  re- 
member nothing  sad.  The  tears  of  my 
rapture  shall  be  on  your  face. 

A  WOMAN'S  VOICE — Henry  Lister! 

(The  Man  stoops,  loosens  the  clasp  of 
the  Dryad,  and,  after  several  hesitations, 
passes  from  view.  She  stands  gazing 
after  him.) 

THE  DRYAD — I  wonder  if  all  men 
are  like  that. 
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passed  Tracy  and  the  highway  glistened 
under  its  new  bath.  As  she  rode  she 
made  a  mental  recollection  that  it  was 
not  yet  the  first  of  April  and  that  the 
rainmaker  would  get  his  contract.  It  oc- 
curred again  to  her  that  these  farmers 
seemed  to  share  each  menace  with  her. 
This  rain  which  would  mean  so  much 
to  the  dry  brown  earth,  meant  perhaps 
safety  to  her.  She  could  imagine  those 
brown  hills,  with  the  last  year's  sun- 
burned grass  waiting  for  this  weeping 
of  the  heavens,  turning  into  the  bril- 
liant green  of  spring.  Judy  had  been  so 
'occupied  with  her  thoughts  that  it 
seemed  hardly  time  to  be  near  the  sta- 
tion between  San  Joaquin  and  Stanis- 
laus. It  was  by  this  time  raining  hard. 
The  bridge  was  before  her.  She  had 
planned  the  exact  course  she  would  take. 
George  Vault  had  told  her  the  station 
was  on  one  end  of  the  bridge.  She  would 
slow  down  and  see  whether  they  were 
searching  the  cars.  If  they  were,  she 
would  have  time  to  go  back. 

She  drove  down  cautiously,  expecting 
to  see,  waiting  for  inspection,  a  row  of 
cars.  There  were  none  to  be  seen.  Judy 
calculated  that  the  station,  therefore, 
must  be  on  the  other  end  of  the  bridge. 
She  drove  fearlessly  onto  the  bridge  and 
there  before  her,  in  the  center  of  that 
bridge,  was  the  checking  station.  She 
could  not  turn  back.  There  was  but 
one  thing  to  do,  bluff  it  through. 

As  the  little  short  guard  approached 
her  she  smiled,  pouted  her  lips  in  the 
most  adorable  of  smiles  and  motioned 
toward  the  disinfectant.  "Do  I  have  to 
get  out  and  stamp  through  that  in  this 
rain?" 

She  was  awarded  with  a  genial  grin. 
"You  look  safe,  guess  I'll  let  you 
through.  Haven't  any  livestock,  pigs, 
chickens  or  milk  in  there,  have  you  ?"  He 
pointed  to  the  rear  compartment  as  he 
spoke. 

Judy  laughed.  "I  hope  not!" 
She  thanked  him  with  one  of  her 
wonder-smiles  as  he  waved  her  through. 
After  she  rolled  out  of  sight  she  gave  a 
sigh  of  relief.  "Thanks  to  the  rainmaker, 
I  got  through!"  she  said  to  herself  as 
she  hurried  on. 

She  continued  to  make  her  usual  stops 
and  it  did  not  take  her  roadster  long  to 
burn  up  the  last  ten  miles  into  Madera 
County  after  a  rather  strenuous  day, 
even  in  the  rain,  and  she  covered  the 
first  eight  with  the  speedometer  hover- 
ing at  the  fifty-mile  mark.  She  slowed 
down  only  once,  when  she  circled  a  re- 
pair space  in  the  highway.  On  such  a 
day  there  was  little  fear  of  speed-cops. 

The  clouds  had  gathered  overhead  and 
although  it  was  yet  early,  she  switched 
on  her  headlights  as  she  turned  off  the 
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highway,  just  two  miles  north  of  the 
city  limits,  to  Ralph  Aber's  ranch.  Ralph 
was  a  good  customer  of  hers  and  she 
had  an  order  in  her  pocket  for  five  gal- 
lons. She  decided  not  to  pass  him  by 
even  in  the  rain,  and  on  her  last  trip, 
too. 

As  the  blue  roadster  turned  off  onto 
the  dirt  road,  a  motorcycle  burst  forth 
from  a  clump  of  trees  and  headed  in  the 
opposite  direction.  Judy  turned,  but 
there  was  little  to  be  feared.  The  motor- 
cyclist was  evidently  waiting  for  the  rain 
to  subside  and  had  decided  to  make  a 
break  for  cover.  But  Judy's  thoughts 
were  not  well  merited. 

As  she  sped  on,  the  motorcyclist 
opened  up  his  gas  and  soon  came  to  a 
stop  before  the  Yosemite  Hotel  in  Ma- 
dera. He  did  not  lose  time  in  carrying 
out  his  duty.  The  man  who  returned 
with  him  was  a  man  with  great  tanned 
cheeks  and  two  deep  dimples,  above 
which  were  a  pair  of  dark,  brown  eyes, 
understanding  eyes.  A  few  concise  words 
passed  between  them,  then  the  man  with 
the  understanding  eyes  stepped  into  his 
roadster.  There  was  a  swirl  of  gears  and 
he  was  speeding  back  over  the  road  the 
motorcyclist  had  just  traveled. 

His  spotlight  searched  the  left  of  the 
road  for  sign  and  at  length  he  saw  it, 
a  weather-beaten  board,  bearing  the 
legend : 

ABER'S  RANCH,  2  miles. 
As  he  turned  onto  the  dirt  road  at 
right  angles  with  the  highway,  a  blue- 
devil-blue  roadster,  daring  him  to  stay 
on  the  road,  crowded  him  to  the  side 
and  passed.  There  was  a  whir  of  motor, 
a  clash  of  gears,  a  slam  of  the  lever  into 
high  and  the  blue  roadster  disappeared 
around  the  tree-screened  corner  on  to 
the  ribboned  highway. 

The  man  with  the  tanned  cheeks 
looked  after  the  car  speechless.  Then 
while  the  rain  seemed  to  increase  to 
make  a  screen  behind  the  roadster,  he 
sawed  back  and  forth  in  the  narrow 
road,  and  came  back  onto  the  highway 
at  last,  but  there  was  nothing  of  the 
blue  roadster  to  greet  his  eyes,  only  a 
thick  mist  before  them. 

He  had  at  last  seen  the  car.  That  was 
something.  It  had  been  going  too  fast 
to  recognize  the  driver,  yet  the  driver 
had  recognized  him.  Judy  knew  the 
man  who  pursued  her  was  .Milton  de- 
Vore! 

While  Judy  was  bent  upon  escaping 
him,  he  felt  sure  that  the  booze  runner 
would  not  evade  him  this  time!  No  one 
would  speed  through  Madera!  If  such 
were  the  case,  the  checking  station  at 
the  San  Joaquin  river  would  stop  them. 
Milton  turned  back  toward  town.  His 
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wheels  skidded  on  the  slippery  surface 
as  he  opened  up  to  cover  his  run  in  rec- 
ord time.  But  his  car  was  not  loaded 
like  the  blue  roadster  and  he  was  com- 
pelled to  slow  down. 

The  fact  that  Judy  had  recognized 
Milton  was  sufficient  reason  alone  why 
she  did  just  what  he  had  determined 
would  not  be  done!  She  pressed  her 
hand  on  the  horn  and  sped  through  the 
slippery  street  over  which  lay  the  State 
Highway,  and  out  faster  and  faster.  In 
her  wild  desire  to  lose  Milton,  she 
•  pressed  her  foot  harder  and  harder  on 
the  gas.  She  knew  his  car,  it  was  fast 
when  there  was  determination  back  of 
the  wheel,  and  Milton  had  determina- 
tion. 

It  did  not  take  her  long  to  reach  the 
spot  where  she  topped  the  rise  that 
dropped  suddenly  to  the  San  Joaquin 
river  bridge.  Her  lights  picked  up  a 
row  of  cars  waiting  for  inspection.  It 
was  too  late  to  stop  and  there  was  a 
sudden  thud  of  flattening  springs  and 
her  front  wheels  dropped  off  the  high- 
way into  the  rutted  dirt  surface  at  the 
side.  One  hand  went  over  the  other 
rapidly  as  she  turned  the  front  wheels 
of  the  roadster  and  headed  back  to  the 
road  that  would  take  her  back  over  an- 
other portion  of  the  country.  She  knew 
the  lay  of  the  land  and,  with  fast  driv- 
ing, she  could  hit  the  branch  road,  which 
would  at  length  turn  over  the  river  at 
Lane's  bridge,  before  Milton's  roadster 
would  come  into  view. 

She  was  soon  off  the  highway  and  on 
a  down  grade,  and  the  roadster  swung 
and  jounced  over  the  roughest  going 
that  Judy  had  ever  experienced.  Through 
the  rain  her  headlights  illuminated  a 
streak  of  rock-strewn  and  torrent-washed 
clay  as  slippery  as  a  greased  eel,  and 
through  the  mist  behind  her,  and  in 
through  the  plate  glass  came  the  soft 
yellow  blurr  of  another  pair  of  head- 
lights. She  knew  Milton  was  close  be- 
hind her  and  he  was  gaining.  She  was 
beginning  to  become  tired.  The  strain 
was  telling  on  her,  but  "with  renewed 
effort  and  determination  she  pressed  her 
foot  harder  and  harder  on  the  gas.  The 
lights  from  the  rear  seemed  to  come 
stronger  and  stronger  through  the  plate 
glass,  and  then  she  heard  faintly  the 
sound  of  Milton's  horn.  She  turned 
her  head ! 

The  blue  roadster  instantly  swirled 
to  the  side.  Judy's  foot  pressed  on  the 
brake,  the  wheels  turned  and  she  felt 
the  car  leap  from  her  control  as  it  made 
t\\o  complete  circles  and  then  slid  on 
down  ahead  and  then  to  the  side  and 
over,  over,  over,  that  was  all ! 

Milton's    determined,    set    face    con- 
Continued  on  Page  300) 
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ANOTHER  BARRINGTON 

WHEN  one  mentions  a  Harrington 
book,  one  remembers  the  DIVINE 
LADY.  Now  E.  Barrington  (who  by 
the  way  happens  to  be  L.  Adams  Beck 

.  .  and  a  woman)  has  given  us  some- 
thing to  surpass  her  amazing  romances 
of  The  Chaste  Diana  and  The  Divine 
Lady  and  likewise  Glorious  Apollo.  It 
is  THE  EXQUISITE  PERDITA.  It 
is  a  fictional  biography  with  color  and 
charm  and  the  usual  wide  human  appeal 
of  her  books. 

Founded  on  the  strange,  eventful  life 
of  the  beautiful  and  talented  actress, 
Perdita  Robinson,  who  early  in  her  bril- 
liant career  came  under  the  facination 
and  influence  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
.  .  .  and  had  cause  to  regret  it  ... 
this  book  draws  us  into  the  social  and 
theatrical  circles  of  London  in  the  eight- 
eenth century.  The  brilliant  Richard 
Brinsley  Sheridan,  author  of  "The 
School  for  Scandal,"  is  the  hero  of  the 
book;  and  his  fascinating  wife,  Eliza- 
beth Linley,  the  famous  singer,  plays  a 
leading  part  in  the  development  of  the 
plot.  The  episodes,  pathetic  and  dra- 
matic in  turn,  recall  a  vanished  century 
and  revive  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  a  very 
beautiful  and  gifted  woman. 

"The  most  sparkling  diamond  I  have 
ever  offered  to  the  town,"  declared  Eng- 
land's immortal  actor,  Garrick,  as  he 
watched  Perdita,  waiting  for  the  cur- 
tain in  the  famous  Drury  Lane.  Beyond 
the  flare  of  footlights  all  London's  rank 
and  fashion  had  crowded  .  .  .  curiosity 
and  jealousy  had  brought  them.  The 
prince  was  to  sit  in  the  royal  box  and 
from  then  on,  Sheridan  knew  his  future 
and  that  of  Perdita,  also,  was  assured. 

THE    EXQUISITE     PERDITA. 

Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.    E.   Barrington. 

$2.50. 


ROMANCE  OF  ALASKA 

THE  Child  of  the  Wild  is  a  thrilling 
tale  of  Alaska;  of  a  little  boy  lost  in 
this  hopeless  land  and  his  return  as  a 
man  to  his  own  people  and  their  rejec- 
tion of  him.  Then  comes  the  Daughter 
of  the  Sun.  The  girl  who  shows  him 
there  is  more  than  the  law  of  Might  and 
Right,  the  girl  with  keenness  of  vision, 
perhaps  intuition,  who  knows  as  truly  as 
there  is  a  God  in  heaven  the  truth  of 
all  situations. 

CHILD   OP  THE  WILD   by  Edison   Mar- 
shall.   Cosmopolitan.    $2.00. 


C[£>riters 


RELIGION 

A  RATHER  practical  interpretation 
of  the  utterances  of  the  Divine 
Master,  who  was  also  called  the  Good 
Master,  and  who  asked  the  rich  young 
man  the  question :  "Why  callest  thou 
me  Good  Master?"  Was  there  ever  a 
sweeter  picture  in  life  than  the  personal 
fondness  which  Jesus  expressed  for  the 
wealthy  young  man,  whom  he  told  to 
sell  what  he  had — it  must  have  been 
real  estate,  drawing  high  rates  of  rent 
— and  give  to  the  poor,  "whom  ye  al- 
ways have  with  you — and  follow  me" 
and  the  young  man  experienced  a  great 
sadness !  We  can  imagine  it  come  over 
the  face  of  young  John  R.  Rockyfellow 
who  owns  miles  and  miles  of  tenement 
houses  in  the  slums  of  great  cities.  We 
must  hand  it  to  John  and  many  of  his 
colleagues,  who  are  probably  very  much 
influenced  and  are  improving  social  con- 
ditions of  humanity  by  wiser  use  of  their 
wealth,  as  a  result  of  reading  the  writ- 
ings of  this  author.  The  book  is  pre- 
sented with  great  charm  and  is  really  a 
high-minded  spiritual  interpretation  of 
the  teachings  of  Jesus.  (Reviewed  in 
Lariat  for  July.) 

THESE    SAYINGS    OF    MINE. 

Lloyd    C.    Douglass.     Charles    Scrib- 

ner.    $2.50. 


A  YOUNG  PATRIOT 

AS  AN  adventure  story  for  boys,  RE- 
VOLT will  take  the  young  reader 
far  afield.  The  action,  and  there  is 
plenty  of  it,  moves  with  the  uprising 
under  Kossuth  in  Hungary  in  1848.  The 
youthful  hero,  Jurie,  is  a  fine  little,  up- 
standing patriot  willing  and  eager  to 
help  free  his  native  land  from  the  yoke 
of  Austria.  The  picture  of  the  boy  is 
done  with  a  sympathy  and  understand- 
ing that  makes  him  seem  very  real  and 
very  much  devoted  to  his  high  purpose. 
He  passes  in  and  out  of  the  enemy's  lines 
with  important  dispatches,  with  a  risk 
attendant  upon  every  move ;  finally  his 
services  are  rewarded  by  his  being  made 
personal  scout  for  the  commander-in- 
chief  when  he  makes  a  hurried  dash 
across  the  Danube,  incognito. 

The  pages  of  REVOLT  abound  in 
adventure,  suspense,  excitement,  real 
dangers,  all  done  in  a  keen,  wholesome 
style  which  makes  a  yarn  interesting 


enough    to    rivet    the    attention    of    any 
boy,  old  or  young  for  that  matter,  who 
enjoys  a  tale  of  adventure  purely  for  its 
own  sake. — Review  by  Tom  White. 
REVOLT.   Leonora  Loveman.   Har- 
old Vinal.   $2.00. 


FAME  AND  THE  GARBAGE  CAN 

MR.  MONAHAN'S  title  for  his  col- 
lection of  papers  is  misleading  for 
those  who  think  of  Nemesis  only  as  the 
avenging  goddes  of  Greek  myth.  A  less 
well  known  side  of  her  was  her  guard- 
ianship of  the  relics  and  good  fame  of  the 
dead;  and  it  is  in  that  capacity  that  Mr. 
Monahan  has  her  preside  over  his  efforts 
to  deal  fairly  with  certain  literary  of- 
fenders who  are  made  the  subjects  of  his 
present  work. 

One  of  these  is  Byron ;  and  the  charge 
against  him  that  is  specifically  dealt 
with  is  his  alleged  criminal  intimacy  with 
his  half-sister,  Augusta  Mary,  wife  of 
Colonel  George  Leigh  and  the  mother 
of  several  children,  one  of  whom,  a 
girl,  is  declared  in  "Astarte,"  written  by 
Byron's  grandson,  Ralph  Milbanke, 
Earl  of  Lovelace,  to  have  been  a  fruit 
of  the  incestuous  liaison.  The  title  of 
the  Milbanke  book  was  drawn  from 
"Manfred,"  on  the  motive  of  which — a 
soul  burdened  by  a  guilty  passion — the 
poet's  descendant  rested  to  some  extent 
his  case.  Mr.  Monahan  sifts  ingeni- 
ously all  the  circumstances  connected 
with  this  darkest  shadow  on  Byron's 
name,  and  the  verdict  he  submits  to  the 
reader  is  that  the  poet,  though  admitted- 
ly no  saint,  is  at  all  events  in  this  par- 
ticularly grave  instance  the  target  of  un- 
warranted defamation. 

In  his  paper  on  "The  Loves  of  Shel-. 
ley,"  Mr.  Monahan  rehearses  the  poet's 
known  and  accredited  affairs  with  vari- 
ous women,  among  whom  scandal  has 
included  his  elder  sister,  Elizabeth.  A 
color  for  this  alleged  connection  has 
been  found  in  the  fact  that  Shelley  was 
wont  to  justify  in  arguments  with  his 
friends  the  carnal  love  of  brother  and 
sister.  Mr.  Monahan's  opinion  is  that 
there  was  no  ground  for  the  accusation 
of  Shelley  having  in  the  case  of  his  sis- 
ter put  his  views  into  practice.  He, 
however,  grants  his  culpability  in  the 
treatment  of  Harriet  Westbrook,  whom 
Shelley,  after  a  runaway  marriage,  de- 
serted on  the  eve  of  the  girl  bride 
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giving  birth  to  her  second  offspring  by 
him.  "This,"  says  Mr.  Monahan,  "is 
the  great  wound  that  Shelley  received 
from  life,  or  rather  from  his  misread- 
ing of  it  and  his  failure  or  perverse 
refusal  to  live  up  to  its  holiest  obliga- 
tion." 

In  relating  the  downfall  of  Wilde,  in 
a  prefatory  chapter  called  "A  Sealed 
Paper,"  Mr.  Monahan  deals  with  the 
Lord  Alfred  Douglas  controversy  after 
a  manner  scarcely  flattering  to  the  self- 
\  indicating  author  of  "Oscar  Wilde  and 
M  \self,"  regarding  whom  he  grimly 
sa\s,  in  concluding  his  dissertation,  "Let 
us  make  an  offering  to  Nemesis,  the  stern 
deity  who  is  not  to  be  propitiated  by 
youth  or  beauty,  genius  or  fame,  or  even 
the  nobility  of  the  son  of  the  eighth 
Marquis  of  Queensbury!  Surely  she  has 
never  wrought  anything  more  sad  and 
more  ironical  than  this  latest  and,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  final  chapter  in  the  legend 
of  Oscar  Wilde." 

Among  others,  Mr.  Monahan  deals 
with  in  his  book  is  Renan,  whom  Frank 
Harris  in  his  "Contemporary  Portraits" 
taxes  with  extraordinary,  abnormal  sen- 
suality, a  charge  that  Mr.  Monahan 
brands  as  a  gross  libel.  He  also  comes 
to  the  defense  of  Sappho,  of  whom  he 
says:  ''Long  before  she  fell  foul  of  St. 
Gregory  and  the  monks  Sappho  was  the 
mark  for  a  peculiar  species  of  sexual 
slander  which  still  attains  her  fame, 
though  it  must  be  allowed,  on  no  very 
tangible  grounds.  .  .  .  There  are  some 
harshly  judging  persons  who  see  in  the 
tragic  fate  of  Sappho,  following  her 
lover  Phaon  to  a  watery  grave,  in  the 
age-long  persistence  of  the  scandals  pur- 
suing her  memory,  a  salient  instance  of 
the  avenging  hand  of  Nemesis.  We  re- 
main ourselves  firmly  persuaded  that  she 
has  not  been  convicted  of  any  worse  of- 
fense than  that  of  writing  the  finest 
poems  of  human  passion  this  world  has 
ever  known." 

Chapters  on  Lafcadio  Hearn  and  the 
vindictive  attacks  upon  him  by  Dr. 
Gould,  so  stoutly  challenged  by  Captain 
McDonald;  on  Elbert  Hubbard,  for 
whom  Mr.  Monahan  entertains  a  high 
admiration;  on  Walt  Whitman,  viewed 
by  him  with  equal  enthusiasm,  and  a  few 
other  authors,  together  with  some  short 
essays  about  art  and  artists  in  general, 
round  out  a  volume  garnished  in  con- 
clusion by  a  posy  of  the  writer's  epi- 
grams and  a  passable  poem  called  "Fare- 
well to  My  Books." — From  The  Argo- 
naut. 

NEMESIS.  Michael  Monahan.  New 
York:  Frank-Maurice,  Inc.   $2.00. 
#     *     * 

A  STORY  OF  OLD  "NEW 
FRANCE" 

/CURWOOD  is  primarily  a  writer  of 
^  romances  of  the  out-of-doors.  A 
frontiersman  by  nature,  it  follows  that 


his  scenes  and  characters  should  partake 
of  the  life  of  the  frontier.  Of  late,  his 
efforts  have  been  directed  toward  a  chan- 
nel somewhat  apart  from  that  of  the 
usual  outdoor  story.  As  a  result,  his 
latest  title,  THE  BLACK  HUNTER, 
is  Curwood's  first  historical  novel,  the 
preparation  of  which  called  for  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  research. 

Old  Quebec  of  the  1750's— literally 
a  bit  of  France  transplanted  en  bloc  to 
the  New  World ;  and  to  the  south,  end- 
less miles  reaching  out  into  the  virgin 
forest  and  the  unfurrowed  valley.  This 
it  was  that  was  known  as  New  France, 
and  in  this  glorious  setting,  peopled  by  a 
race  made  warlike  by  the  relentless  ag- 
gression of  the  whites,  Mr.  Curwood 
sets  down  in  his  inimitable  fashion  some 
of  the  most  stirring  events  of  the  time, 
gathering  up  the  whole  into  a  most  de- 
lightful novel.  By  nature  lovable  and 
exquisite,  Anne  St.  Denis  instantly  cap- 
tures the  heart;  and  David  Rock,  her 
sweetheart  and  a  stalwart  young  woods- 
man, just  as  surely  endears  himself  to 
the  reader.  A  unique  element  of  mys- 
tery is  injected  in  the  person  of  The 
Black  Hunter  who  is  feared  by  some, 
and  by  others  loved,  among  both  the  In- 
dians and  the  whites. 

Mr.  Curwood  has  unquestionably- 
done  some  of  his  very  best  work  in  this 
book,  and  that's  going  a  good  way.  If, 
as  it  is  intimated,  THE  BLACK 
HUNTER  is  the  beginning  of  a  series 
of  novels  covering  the  period  of  the 
French-English  struggle  in  the  New 
World,  then  there  will  doubtless  be 
more  of  these  truly  fascinating  tales  to 
follow. — Reviewed  by  Tom  White. 

THE  BLACK  HUNTER.  James 
Oliver  Curwood.  Cosmopolitan  Book 
Corporation.  $2.00. 


ISRAEL  SMILIN'  THROUGH 

'T'HE  corpulent  butter  and  egg  man 
•*-  from  Oshkosh  ponderously  crossed 
one  fat  leg  over  the  other,  bit  off  the  end 
of  a  huge  perfecto,  hitched  up  the  sleeves 
of  a  lavender  striped  shirt,  settled  back 
in  the  corner  of  the  super-humid  Pull- 
man smoker,  and  boomed  out  the  time- 
worn  preamble:  "Now  lissen  to  this  one, 
fellas!  Once  there  was  a  coupla  Jews, 
.  .  .  ."  Now  finish  the  story  to  suit 
yourself. 

But  you've  got  the  author  all  wrong 
if  you  think  LAUGHS  FROM  JEW- 
ISH  LORE  is  a  collection  of  the  custo- 
mary stock-in-trade  vaudeville  yarns 
commonly  credited  to  Hebraic  sources. 

As  far  as  producing  paroxysms  of 
laughter  and  peals  of  mirth  is  concerned, 
this  book  hardly  measures  up.  It  is 
amusing,  and  here  and  there  is  found  a 
good  story;  but  brilliance  and  sparkle  are 
at  a  low  ebb.  But  then  the  public  is 


rather  inclined  to  expect  too  much,  am 
way,  from  a  book  whose  title  bears  any 
resemblance  to  a  promise  of  humor. 
However,  this  much  may  be  said  for 
LAUGHS:  without  fear  of  corrupting 
anyone's  morals  or  inciting  them  to  race 
riots,  the  book  may  be  safely  produced 
and  read  in  any  company,  mixed  or  other- 
wise, with  no  ages  barred. — Reviewed 
by  Tom  White. 

LAUGHS  FROM  JEWISH  LORE. 
By  Jacob  Richman.  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Company.  $2.00 

*       •       * 

A  UNIVERSAL  SINGER 

'T'HE  West  has  produced  so  many  fine 
•*•  singers  that  its  sympathy  may  be 
counted  on  to  recognize  and  welcome 
the  message  in  song  of  another  chanter 
of  lyrics  though  they  come  from  "back 
East,"  which  to  many  is  also  back  home. 
Virginia  means  not  so  much  a  political 
division  of  the  country  as  a  section  con- 
nected with  the  earliest  history  and  ro- 
mance of  our  land  and  later,  with  its 
period  of  bitterness,  that  region  which 
nearly  became  one  of  national  tragedy. 
Only  from  the  wide  and  generous  view- 
point of  a  West  that  is  the  meeting 
place  of  all  sections  and  the  merging 
place  of  all  feelings  may  the  attitude 
toward  creative  production  in  Virginia 
be  surely  free,  unprejudiced.  And  to 
California  the  poems  of  Virginia  Stait 
will  appeal  in  every  way. 

She  began  to  send  forth  her  songs 
only  during  the  World  War,  which 
moved  her  so  intensely  that  she  dared 
to  express  what  in  a  calmer  time  she 
might  have  long  withheld.  She  is  a 
member  of  the  Poetry  Society  of  Amer- 
ica;  of  the  Society  of  Women  Journal- 
ists; of  The  International  Association 
of  Art  and  Letters ;  is  a  vice-president 
of  the  American  Literary  Association 
and  a  vice-president  of  The  Poetry  So- 
ciety of  England.  Because  much  of  her 
war  verse  was  published  in  English 
periodicals,  the  collection  of  her  poems 
into  book  form  has  been  made  by  an 
English  publisher,  Arthur  H.  Stockwell, 
and  issued  in  London  under  the  title 
"Sanctuary."  The  editor  of  the  Poetry 
Review  of  England  has  said  that  he 
"looks  upon  this  book  as  a  valuable  ad- 
dition to  American  literature  of  interna- 
tional scope." 

responds.  William  Lyon  Phelps  -a\~ 
these  poems  have  "the  element  of  trans- 
fuguration — the  ability  to  interpret  life 
spiritually"  For  me  they  are  music, 
they  are  feeling  and  they  are  true  to 
human  life's  impulse*, 

The  name  Virginia  Stait  was  chosen, 
it  will  be  guessed,  to  indicate  a  singer 
patriot  to  her  birthplace.  It  is  the  pen- 
name  of  Mrs.  \Vinnifred  Russell  of 
Gordonville,  \  a. — Re\  iewed  by  Flor- 
ence Jackson  Stoddanl. 
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MARIAN    YORESKA  has   recently 
completed    an    exquisite    miniature 
of  her   patroness,   Mrs.   Walter   Ehlers 
Buck.    Against  a  daring  background  of 
turquoise    matrix,    Mme.    Yoreska    has 
achieved  a  splendid  characterization  of 
Mrs.  Buck,  portraying  in  line  and  color 
a  subtle  aristocracy  that  places  the  min- 
iature in  the  ranks  of  enduring  art. 
*       *       * 

GIRARD  HALE  has  been  painting 
strenuously  all  summer.  Among  his 
most  interesting  commissions  are  the 
portraits  of  Mrs.  Karena  Wright,  Miss 
Ruth  Wattis  and  Mrs.  Frank  H.  Ab- 
bott, Jr.,  and  the  mural  for  the  Howard 
Foundation  children's  hospital. 

Hale  also  officiated  as  one  of  the 
judges  in  the  beauty  contest  for  the  titles 
of  "Miss  San  Francisco"  and  "Miss  Cal- 
ifornia" and  will  paint  a  portrait  of  Miss 
California. 


T^WO  interesting  dry  point  portraits 
•-  are  those  recently  done  by  Warner 
B.  Drewes  of  Col.  C.  E.  S.  Wood  and 
Albert  M.  Bender.  Drewes  is  a  German 
artist  who  has  spent  the  years  since  the 
war  in  Spain,  South  America  and  the 
United  States.  He  has  established  a 
studio  here  and  is  working  on  a  series 
of  San  Francisco  subjects  in  preparation 
for  an  exhibit. 

*       #       * 

A  N    extraordinarily    beautiful   edition 
**•  of  the  Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khavam 


Concerning 
Things  Artistic 

ALINE  KISTLER 

Art  Patrons  are  rewarding  San 
Francisco's  more  serious  artists 
with  interesting  commissions. 


was  published  by  Jhonck  &  Kibbee  last 
month.  The  text  was  hand  set  by  John 
J.  Jhonck  in  humanistic  type  of  which 
there  are  but  two  fonts  in  the  United 
States  —  that  used  in  this  book  and  the 
one  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  illustrations  are  done  in  black 
and  white  by  Lawrence  A.  Patterson, 
whose  interpretations  of  the  Persian 
poem  are  startlingly  beautiful.  Patter- 
son is  now  at  work  on  illustrations  for 
"A  Lute  of  Jade,"  a  Chinese  anthology 
to  be  published  in  England. 


recently    brought    a    Thad 
Welch    painting,    "The    Road    to 
Willow  Camp,"  back  to  San  Francisco. 
This  fine  example  of  Welch's  work  had 
been  in  a  private  collection  in  the  East. 
#       *       # 

A  FULL  PROGRAM  is  scheduled 
*»  for  September  in  the  Paul  Elder 
Gallery.  Beginning  September  6,  there 
will  be  an  exhibition  of  color  wood 
blocks  by  Charles  E.  Bartlett,  Walter 
J.  Phillips  and  others.  These  prints  will 
be  discussed  by  Miss  Katharine  Ball  Sat- 
urday afternoon,  September  11. 

Other  interesting  Paul  Elder  lectures 
include  a  discussion  of  French  history 
and  literature  by  Marie  der  Mare  Stein, 
September  19,  and  an  hour  with  the 
poets  by  Mrs.  Clio  Lee  Aydelott  who 
will  read  the  work  of  some  California 
poets  to  an  accompaniment  of  music 
from  the  great  masters. 


GRACE  ALLISON   GRIFFITH'S 
exhibition    of    water    colors    is    an- 
nounced  for   the   two  weeks   beginning 
September  13  at  the  Gump  Galleries. 

Miss  Griffith's  California  landscapes 
will  replace  the  showing  of  English 
prints  now  occupying  the  exhibit  rooms. 
These  English  etchings  are  fascinating 
things,  representative  of  the  best  work 
of  Lee  Hankey,  Geoffrey  Wedgewood, 
Muirhead  Bone,  Frank  Short,  Charles 
W.  Cain,  W.  Wallcott  and  Henry 
Rushbury. 

#  *        # 

pHARLES  BRADFIELD  HUD- 
^  son's  painting,  "October  at  Point 
Lobos,"  given  to  Crown  Prince  Gustaf 
Adolf  and  Crown  Princess  Louise  by 
the  Swedish-Americans  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, has  been  on  exhibition  at  Gumps 
prior  to  being  sent  to  hang  in  the  royal 
galleries  at  Stockholm.  The  Crown 
Prince  and  Princess  showed  much  in- 
terest in  California  art  and  it  was  in 
response  to  this  interest  that  they  were 
presented  with  this  representative  Cali- 
fornia canvas  by  their  compatriots. 

*  #       *- 

rT1HE  interest  aroused  in  Swedish 
A  things  by  the  visit  of  the  Crown 
Prince  and  Princess  has  directed  atten- 
tion to  the  skilled  Swedish  artist,  Gun- 
nar  Widforss,  whose  water  colors  of 
San  Francisco  attracted  so  much  atten- 
tion last  year.  He  has  spent  much  of 
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the  summer  at  Yosemite  where  he  made 
several  exuberant  paintings  of  Happy 
Isles  and  other  Valley  scenes. 


VIBRANT  harmonies  and  interesting 
abstractions  marked  the  exhibit  of 
the  work  done  by  Rudolph  Shaeffer's 
students  in  color,  August  12.  Himself 
an  ardent  believer  in  the  efficacy  of 
adroitly  used  color,  Shaeffer  has  stim- 
ulated his  students  to  interpretations  of 
idea  and  emotional  tone  in  terms  of  ar- 
resting color  and  rhythmic  line.  Then 
he  has  utilized  these  abstractions  as 
themes  for  interior  decoration,  stage  de- 
sign and  costumes. 

Early  in  September,  Shaeffer  will  re- 
sume teaching,  this  time  with  evening 
classes  in  rhythmo-chromatic  design. 
The  major  part  of  bis  attention  will  be 
devoted  to  interior  decoration. 


THE  Alice  Skae  collection  of  work 
done  by  California  artists  has  been 
rearranged  and  rehung  in  the  new  gal- 
lery at  the  M.  H.  deYoung  Memorial 
Museum  at  Golden  Gate  Park.  Among 
the  San  Francisco  artists  represented 
are  Gottardo  Piazzoni,  Maynard  Dixon, 
Lee  Randolph,  Frank  Van  Sloun,  Gert- 
rude Partington  Albright  and  Percy 
Gray. 


ACHILLE  ANGELI  and  Albert! 
-'*-  Angeli  are  in  San  Francisco  paint- 
ing the  mural  decorations  for  the  music 
room  in  the  W.  H.  Crocker  home  at 
Burlingame.  Messrs.  Angeli  were 
brought  from  Italy  to  do  the  decora- 
tions at  the  Cosden  house  in  Palm 
Beach,  Florida.  They  remained  in 
America  to  do  various  commissions 
among  the  best  known  of  which  is  the 
elaborate  dining  room  at  the  Everglade 
Club.  The  Crocker  music  room  will  be 
decorated  with  panels  and  frescoes  in 
the  spirit  of  the  14th  century  —  symbolic 
picturizations  of  sacred  and  profane 
music  enriched  by  mellow  harmonies  of 
antique  flavor. 


T^HE  enthusiastic  reception  of  Jean 
-•-  Eagels  on  her  return  engagement 
with  "Rain"  at  the  Columbia  theater  is 
fully  justified  by  the  artistic  interpreta- 
tion she  gave  of  Miss  Thompson. 


THE  extended  run  of  "The  Show- 
Off"  at  the  Alcazar  and  of  "Love 
'Em  and  Leave  "Em"  at  the  President 
theater  is  a  good  testimony  to  the  mood 
of  San  Francisco  during  the  summer 
months.  Both  are  clever  comedies  in- 
volving keen  satire  that  proves  both  en- 
tertaining and  stimulating. 


Elwood  M.  Paynes 


Famous 


A  N  OTHER  recent  gift  to  the  Palace 
-'*•  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  is  that  of 
a  Sorolla  canvas  presented  by  Sir  Jo- 
seph Duveen.  The  painting  is  valued  at 
$10,000. 


heroic  size  bronze  of  Joan 
d'Arc,  recently  given  the  California 
Palace  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  by  Ar- 
cher M.  Huntington,  is  a  replica  of  the 
equestrian  statue  that  stands  on  River- 
side Drive  in  New  York  City.  It  is  the 
work  of  Anna  Vaughan  Hyatt. 


exhibition  by  the  California  So- 
ciety  of  Etchers,  which  will  open  the 
Vicery,  Atkins  &  Torrey  print  rooms 
for  the  winter  season,  has  been  post- 
poned until  the  last  two  weeks  in  Sep- 
tember. Great  interest  is  expected 
throughout  the  showing,  September  13 
to  25. 


third  annual  season  of  grand 
opera  at  the  San  Francisco  Auditor- 
ium will  be  given  additional  zest  by 
Theodore  Kosloff  who  has  been  engaged 
as  ballet  master.  It  has  been  announced 
that  new  ideas  in  costumes  lighting 
effects  and  dance  movements  will  make 
the  ballet  one  of  the  outstanding  features 
of  the  productions. 


PARALTA    STUDIOS 


Finest  Studios  in  the  country  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  making  of 

DISTINCTIVE    PORTRAITS 
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tracted  in  horror  as  the  lights  of  the 
blue  roadster  turned  full  upon  him,  off 
and  on  him  again  as  it  circled  about  on 
the  slippery  road,  and  he  clamped  on 
his  own  brakes  as  it  jounced  on  to  the 
side  and  then  over. 

***** 

One  hundred  and  fifty  feet  below  the 
water  of  the  San  Joaquin  fumed  and 
fussed  over  the  debris  from  the  fallen 
car,  and  then,  washing  lightly  over  the 
floor  boards,  went  on  its  way,  carrying 
with  it  the  strange  odor  of  alcohol. 

Milton  was  not  long  in  reaching  the 
car,  Milton  the  revenue  man.  But  it 
was  not  the  revenue  man  who  gathered 
the  limp,  cold  form  of  the  girl  in  his 
arms.  He  did  not  speak.  His  tanned 
face  went  white  and  his  great  hands 
trembled. 

Over  the  hill  came  the  sound  of  a 
siren.  Milton  stood  for  a  moment,  his 
feet  in  the  swirling  waters  and  Judy  in 
his  arms. 

Again  came  the  sound  and  then  Mil- 
ton deVore,  the  revenue  man,  did  some- 
thing strange !  He  placed  Judy  back  in 
the  car,  gently,  and  from  a  bunch  of  keys 
he  took  a  key  and  opened  the  rear  com- 
partment of  the  blue  roadster.  He  gave 
a  sigh  of  relief  and  then  with  his  bare 
hands  he  threw  broken  bottles  that  had 
carried  Judy's  remaining  thirty  gallons 
of  "corn"  into  the  river,  which  had  al- 
ready swept  that  thirty  gallons  on  down, 
perhaps  ten  miles  by  now. 
*  *  #  *  * 

MILTON  paused  to  pass  a  few  words 
with  his  deputy  as  he  climbed  to  the 
road  with  Judy  in  his  arms,  and  then 
floundered  off  through  the  mud  toward 
a  dim  light  which  glimmered  faintly 
through  the  trees. 

He  passed  through  a  gateway  in  a 
rough  stone  wall  to  a  driveway,  bor- 
dered by  huge  trees,  which  stood  drip- 
ping and  hazily  ghost-like  in  the  driving 
rain.  At  length  there  loomed  up  ahead 
a  rambling  old  building,  clearly  a  relic 
of  better  days. 


The  Last  Run 

(Continued  from  Page  295) 

Milton  rapped  on  the  rain-sodden 
door  and  the  sound  resounded  through 
the  house  with  a  strange  echo,  sugges- 
tive of  empty  rooms  and  uncarpeted 
floors,  and  this  impression  of  deserted- 
ness  was  borne  out  by  lack  of  immediate 
response.  He  waited  and  then  rapped 
again. 

At  length  there  was  a  sound  within, 
a  shuffling  footfall,  followed  by  the  rat- 
tle of  a  chain  lock  and  the  door  swung 
open.  A  man  stood  in  the  doorway,  hold- 
ing a  candle  sheltered  from  the  wind  by 
one  hand.  Its  flickering  light  illumin- 
ated cheeks  with  cavernous  hollows  and 
deep-set,  staring  eyes.  Milton  looked  at 
the  individual  and  spoke,  but  the  man 
seemed  not  to  hear  what  he  was  saying. 
His  hand  shook  and  he  bent  over  Judy. 
"Judy,  what  has  happened?" 

Milton  needed  no  more.  He  pushed 
his  way  inside,  past  the  man. 

Inside  the  boards  were  uncarpeted. 
The  room  was  unfurnished.  He  fol- 
lowed the  strange  man  down  the  long 
hallway  while  the  candle  cast  dancing 
shadows  on  the  time-darkened  wall. 

The  man  opened  a  door  at  the  far  end 
of  the  hall.  The  room  was  an  old-fash- 
ioned kitchen,  dimly  lighted.  The  oppo- 
site side  was  occupied  by  a  huge  fireplace 
in  which  logs  were  burning.  An  old  lady 
sat  beside  the  hearth,  her  hands  busy 
with  knitting.  She  raised  her  head 
slightly  as  they  entered,  then  she  rose, 
her  eyes  deep  pools  of  horror  and  Mil- 
ton knew  those  eyes ;  he  knew  \vell  what 
those  eyes  had  been  when  young !  The 
little  old  lady  touched  the  limp  form  of 
Judy  and  cried,  "Baby,  my  baby!" 


Judy  was  in  a  state  of  confusion  the 
next  day.  Milton  deVore  had  left  the 
ranch  early  that  morning.  She  dared 
not  tell  her  folks  her  fear.  For  the 
world  she  would  not  have  her  mother, 
with  those  care-worn  hands,  know  from 
where  the  money  she  had  brought  them 
each  month,  came! 


All  day  long  Judy  watched  the  road 
and  then  as  the  sun  lingered  above  the 
distant  hills,  shedding  its  slanting  rays 
over  the  little  farm,  she  opened  the  old 
gate  and  walked  slowly  up  the  road. 
There  was  a  hush  and  stillness  in  the 
air;  a  silence  in  which  almost  imper- 
ceptibly mingled  the  faint  hum  of  in- 
sects, the  twitter  and  song  of  birds,  the 
tinkling  bell  of  the  leader  of  the  home- 
ward moving  herd,  subdued,  dreamy, 
sublime  and  restful ! 

Judy  knew  where  she  was  going.  She 
stopped  at  the  top  of  the  embankment 
from  where  she  could  see  the  blue 
roadster,  the  waters  still  washing  the 
floor  boards.  Judy  thought  of  that  rear 
compartment.  Down  over  that  same  hill 
which  she  and  her  roadster  had  tumbled 
the  night  before,  she  now  picked  her 
way,  carefully  and  cautiously. 

She  stepped  into  the  water,  but  the 
coldness  did  not  attract  her  attention. 
She  was  intent  on  only  one  thing.  She 
opened  the  rear  compartment.  It  was 
empty !  Her  face  turned  white  and  she 
felt  a  queer  little  tremor  within.  Just 
what  Milton  had  done  and  how  far  he 
would  carry  his  word  she  did  not  know. 

She  turned  her  face  up  toward  the 
embankment,  nervously  and  her  eyes 
caught  those  of  a  man.  It  was  Milton 
and  he  was  regarding  her  wonderingly. 
Just  what  he  would  do  he  did  not  know, 
nor  did  Judy!  There  was  a  tense  mo- 
ment in  which  he  balanced  his  love  and 
her  love.  Judy  did  not  speak,  and  her 
face  flushed  to  its  usual  pinkness,  then 
it  paled ;  her  hand  went  to  her  head, 
she  swayed  back  and  forth  a  moment, 
but  she  did  not  fall. 

She  felt  the  strength  and  warmth  of 
Milton  deVore  near  her  and  she  wel- 
comed the  protection.  She  didn't  speak, 
she  just  smiled  as  she  looked  from  the 
empty  compartment  into  the  deep  brown 
eyes  above  her,  then  she  relaxed  into 
his  arms. 

Milton  deVore  stood  with  her  thus 
for  a  brief  moment,  then  he  bent  his 
face  and  kissed  her  warm  lips  as  he 
breathed,  "Judy!" 


-VSXJ 


ground  I  made  the  assertion  that  I  did 
in  my  first  paragraph :  cancer  can  be 
cured,  and  is  being  cured. 

Incidentally,  the  lady  who  said  to 
young  Nichols  that  he  would  wear  dia- 
monds, probably  meant  it  in  the  way  that 
it  has  resulted.  At  least  escharotics  in 
their  cure  of  cancer  never  became  a 
money  -  making,  money  -  piling  scheme 


Is  Cancer  Curable? 

(Continued  from  Page  283) 

with  Dr.  Nichols.  His  original  idea 
was  those  who  could  should  pay  for 
those  who  could  not  pay,  and  throughout 
the  years  he  and  those  who  followed  him 
have  clung  to  this  policy.  In  my  own 
adventuring  in  this  gathering  of  facts 
I  found  men  who  had  paid  as  little  as 
$25,  and  others,  who  could  pay,  paying 


much  more.   And  once  I  heard  a  rumc 
of  a  man  and  his  wife  who  were  wor 
a  half  million,  and  who  tried  to  avoid 
fee  through  misrepresentation.  The  stor 
runs  that  when  their  deceit  was  discov 
ered,  they  paid  well  for  their  fun,  but 
in  repeating  it  here,  I  must  frankly  admit 
that  I  do  not  know  that  this  was  ever 
(Continued  on  Page  304) 
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Are  You  a  True  Westerner 

Determine  for  yourself  by  figuring  the  percentage  of  your  interest 
in  the  following  announcements  for  October  Overland  Monthly: 

California  Poetati 

Remember  CALIFORNIA  LITERATI  IN  JULY  AMERICAN 
MERCURY?  Read  October  Overland  and  see  the  other  side. 

The  Reign  of  the  American  Indian 

An  article  by  Samuel  Hubbard  of  the  Doheny  expedition.  Mr. 
Hubbard  not  only  convinces  by  his  discovery  of  fundamental 
facts,  but  he  upsets  various  unfounded  theories.  Mr.  Hubbard 
has  upset  the  theory  of  evolution  by  certain  of  his  discoveries: 
"Man  does  not  spring  from  Ape,  but  rather  Ape  sprang  from 
hybrids  of  degenerated  man,"  is  a  sample  of  one  of  his  theories 
and  of  this  sort  of  argument  is  his  article  filled. 

MRS.  CLAUDE  HAMILTON  MITCHELL  gives  us  more  of  her 
knowledge  of  what  women  are  doing,  and  MRS.  FRANK  K. 
MOTT  gives  more  information  on  Nomenclature. 

There  will  be  stories  by  Western  writers,  poems  and  further 
information  concerning  Western  development  and  personages  of 
the  West.  And  full  particulars  as  to  Frona  Eunice  Wait  Colburn 
short-story  contest  will  be  therein. 

DO  NOT  MISS  ONE  ISSUE  OF  OVERLAND 
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How  To  Buy  An 
Income 

The  best  way  to  provide  an  in- 
come to  insure  you  and  your 
family  against  the  future  is  to 
save  regularly  and  invest  your 
money  in  safe  bonds. 
Straus  Bonds  provide  the  ideal 
investment  for  income  builders. 
Investigate  these  safe  securities. 

Booklet  H-\ 630 
Write  for  Circular 

S.  W.  STRAUS  &  CO. 

Incorporated 
ESTABLISHED  1882  INVESTMENT  BONDS 

STRAUS  BUILDING 

79  Post  St.,  San  Francisco 

523  So.  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles 

STRAUS  BUILDING 
565  Fifth  Ave.  at  46th  St.,  New  York 

STRAUS  BUILDING 
Michigan  Ave.  at  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 

43  YEARS  WITHOUT  LOSS  TO  ANY  INVESTOR 

(C)  1925,  by  S.  W.  Straus  &  Co. 


Introducing  the  class  in  short-story  writing  for 
Boys  and  Girls — Free 


Under  the  Auspices  of 

The  Treasure  Chest 

The  Western  Magazine  for 

California    Boys    and   Girls 

1402  de  Young  Bldg.  Phone  Garfield  4075 
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^Distinctive  ^Dinnerware 

PLACE   PLATES  AND    ART   LAMPS 

CHINA,  GLASS,  IVORY,  GIFT  NOVELTIES 

SPECIALLY  DESIGNED  TO  ORDER 


OLD  DINNER  SETS 
Regilded,  Repaired,  Remodeled 

X 

LESSONS  GIVEN  IN  PAINTING 

233  POST  STREET 


Palms  and  a  patch 
of  green 

HOW  unlike  the  ordinary  hotel  vista  is  the  charm- 
ing sweep  of  Union  Square  glimpsed  from  the 
windows  of  the  Hotel  Plaza. 

Light,  airy  rooms  with  windows  framing  green 
grass  and  swaying  palms  make  the  Plaza  distinctly 
a  hotel  for  discriminating  people. 

The  central  location  of  the  Plaza  assures  you  the 
utmost  convenience  to  theaters,  shops  and  business. 
No  traffic  problems  to  worry  about.  Won't  you  come 
and  see  for  yourself? 

Rates  from  $2.00 

HOTEL  PLAZA 


Post  Street  at  Stockton 


W.  Freeman  Burbank,  Manager 
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Vasquez  de  Coronado  and  his  conquista- 
dores  sought  wealth  in  the  fabled  Seven 
Cities  of  Cibola. 

Greater  than  the  treasure  of  Cibola  is 
the  wealth  of  the  buying  public  of  North- 
ern California. 

Blest  with  great  resources,  these  peo- 
ple own  the  greatest  wealth  per  capita  in 
the  United  States. 

Here  is  population  with  both  the  inclina- 
tion and  wherewithal  to  buy  whatever 
fancy  dictates. 

In  seeking  your  share  of  their  business, 
you  can  find  no  advertising  medium  to  com- 
pare with  the  San  Francisco  Examiner,  for 
it  enjoys  the  patronage  of  Northern  Cali- 
fornia to  an  extent  practically  100  per  cent 
in  excess  of  its  closest  competitor. 
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Their  watchword  is  smiling  cour- 
tesy.— This  is  but  one  of  the 
features  of  this  great  hotel  where 
thoughtful  and  kindly  service 
combines  with  ideal  comfort  and 
surroundings  to  make  a  stay 
enjoyable. 


RATES 

fer  1>ay,  single,  European  flan 

120  rooms  with  running  water 

#2.50  to  Jf-f.OO 

220  rooms  whh  bath  -  3.50  to  5.00 
160  rooms  with  bath  -  6.00  to  8.00 

1>,mblr,  $4.00  tip 

Abo  a  number  of  large  and  beautiful  rooms 
and  suites,  some  in  period  furnishings  with 
grand  piano,  fire  place  and  bath,  f  10.00  up. 
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Is  Cancer  Curable? 

(Continued  from  Page  301) 

worthy  of  repetition.  The  whole  thing 
may  have  been  one  of  those  fabrications 
that  circulate  about  all  men  who  do 
things  worth  while.  I  never  asked,  and 
do  not  know.  At  any  rate  if  it  is  true, 
they  got  not  only  freedom  from  cancer, 
but  learned  a  lesson  which  they  should 
never  have  had  to  learn. 

An  escharotic  as  in  this  case  needs 
no  ether  or  chloroform  for  its  admin- 
istration ;  it  will  close  all  blood  passages 
as  it  acts,  and  will  destroy  cancer  in  a 
bone  as  quickly  as  in  flesh.  Further,  the 
after  effect  in  bone  is  much  different 
from  what  might  be  expected,  in  that 
Old  Mother  Nature  supplies  a  new 
growth  of  bone  healing  bone  the  same 
as  the  flesh.  Again,  unlike  any  other 
treatment,  it  leaves  a  surface  on  which 
any  remaining  disease  can  be  detected 
without  fail.  An  escharotic  can  be  ap- 
plied to  an  eye-lid  and  half  of  the  lid 
removed ;  the  escharotic  can  be  applied 
wherever  there  is  surface  open  for  the 
application,  this,  of  course,  not  including 
internal  organs  which  cannot  be  reached. 
External  surfaces  can  be  removed  with 
an  escharotic,  even  to  uncovering  the 
brain,  the  removal  of  ribs,  and  the 
muscles  over  the  heart,  and  only  in  those 
regions  involving  such  deep-seated 
growth  that  destruction  would  also  de- 
stroy life,  is  the  escharotic  treatment  un- 
able to  save  the  patient. 

Finally,  escharotic  treatment  has 
wide-spread  approval.  Dr.  Johnson,  pro- 
fessor of  surgery  of  the  University  of 
the  South,  says:  "The  principle  of 
escharotics  in  the  cure  of  cancer  is  right, 
and  we  physicians  and  surgeons  ought 
to  use  it."  Again,  Park's  System  of 
Surgery  by  American  Authors  says  in 
Vol.  1  the  same  thing  in  these  words: 
"Escharotics  form  one  of  the  most  effi- 
cient methods  of  removing  cancerous 
growths." 

Of  course  there  are  unbelievers,  men 
who  in  some  instances  have  little  knowl- 
edge of  cancer,  its  origin,  treatment  or 
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cure.  There  are  others  who  have  not 
believed  because  the  Doctor  nor  his  help- 
ers did  not  increase  fees  and  pay  a  com- 
mission for  new  patients.  But  opposed 
to  such  comes  one  of  the  surgeons  to  the 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  of  Baltimore, 
Maryland,  who  says:  "I  have  several 
times  had  occasion  to  operate  upon 
cancer  which  had  been  vigorously  and 
repeatedly  treated  with  caustics  (es- 
charotics)  and  to  note  the  compara- 
several  times  had  occasion  to  operate 
upon  cancer  which  had  been  vigorously 
and  repeatedly  treated  with  caustics 
(escharotics)  and  to  note  the  compara- 
tively admirable  conditions,  the  freedom 
from  cancer  permeation,  of  the  sur- 
rounding tissues  and  of  the  axilla ; 
whereas,  after  incomplete  operation 
with  the  knife,  the  local  manifestations 
of  recurrence  were  almost  invariably  de- 
plorable and  the  prognosis,  of  course, 
invariably  hopeless." 

All  of  which  put  into  plain  terms 
means  that  the  great  surgeon  found  even 
unskilled  use  of  unperfected  escharotics 
more  effective  than  surgery,  which  is 
certainly  a  broad  admission. 
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YOU  ALL  know  David  Starr  Jor- 
dan and  C.  E.  S.  Wood  and  Gwen- 
dolen Haste,  who  give  us  our  poetry 
this  month  ...  on  our  Bits  of  Verse 
page.  And  if  you  don't  know  W. 
Adolphe  Roberts,  look  back  in  old  Over- 
land Monthlies  and  realize  that  he  was 
once  a  contributor  of  short  stories  and 
poetry.  Now  he  is  the  editor  and  pub- 
lisher of  the  American  Parade,  and  by 
the  way  if  you  don't  believe  Overland  is 
a  good  school  .  .  .  buy  a  copy  of  the 
American  Parade  at  Paul  Elders  or  the 
Emporium. 

SAMUEL    HUBBARD    is    a    man 
widely   known.     He  was  the  leader 
of     the     Doheny     expedition     into     the 
Painted    Desert   some   years   ago.      Mr. 
Hubbard  knows  of  what  he  speaks. 

CHARLES  BATTELL  LOOMIS, 
^  is  a  poet  of  promise,  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, as  is  Phillips  Kloss,  who  gives  us 
Taos  with  an  etching  by  Gene  Kloss  as 
illustration.  Gene  Kloss,  by  the  way,  has 
just  had  an  exhibit  of  her  work  at 
Gumps. 
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]y/JY  GALLEON  of  adventure 

Beat  through  the  Golden  Gate ; 
The  sailors  said  it  was  a  ship 
With  passengers  and  freight. 

But  I  was  young  and  dreamful- 
Dreams  were  the  best  of  me ; 

And,  I  to  San  Francisco 

Came  dreaming  from  the  sea. 

I  found  a  woman  city, 

Suave  as  a  cooing  dove. 
I  sought  her  as  a  lover, 

But  was  too  young  for  love. 

Draped  on  her  like  a  mantle, 
Her  fog  was  cool  and  grey ; 

But  since  her  girdle  baffled  me, 
She  sent  me  on  my  way. 

Now  I  have  learned  that  poets 
When  youth  is  gone  kiss  best ; 

I  think,  if  I  went  back,  that  she 
Would  take  me  to  her  breast. 


-W.  Adolphe  Roberts 
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Who  are  the  American  Indians? 


THE  question  as  to  who  the  American 
Indians  are,  and  where  they  came 
I  from,  has  perplexed  mankind  almost 
ifrom  the  discovery  of  America  by  Col- 
:umbus  in  1492.  For  more  than  400  years 
•  this  distinctive  race  of  people  have  lived 
under  a  name  which  is  an  obvious  mis- 
nomer. As  every  schoolboy  knows,  when 
jColumbus  discovered  America  he 
>  thought  he  had  reached  India,  so  he 
named  the  inhabitants  "Indians."  And 
"Indians"  these  true  Americans  have 
wrongfully  been  called  from  that  day  to 
[this. 

The  Spanish  friars,  who  campaigned 
with  Cortez,  settled  the  matter  as  to 
who  the  Indians  might  be,  to  their  own 
satisfaction  at  least,  by  stating  that  the 
^Indians  were  the  "lost  tribes  of  Israel." 
jln  their  mistaken  zeal  they  filled  a  large 
iroom  full  of  priceless  documents  and 
manuscripts  ;md  burned  them.  They 
thus  destroyed  the  evidence  which  would 
long  ago  have  given  us  the  answer  to  this 
riddle.  We  are  now  painstakingly  piec- 
ing together  every  little  bit  of  testimony 
which  has  a  bearing  on  this  involved 
[subject,  hoping  that  some  day  we  may 
arrive  at  the  real  answer. 

The  discoveries  made  by  the  Doheny 
•Scientific  Expedition  to  the  Hava  Supai 
[Canyon  in  northern  Arizona,  have  given 
k  new  angle  to  this  interesting  question. 
It  has  been  pretty  generally  believed  that 
[the  American  Indians  were  of  compari- 
kively  recent  origin.  But  now,  when  we 
Bind  that  they,  or  their  predecessors,  ac- 
tually made  pictographs  of  animals  long 
fcince  extinct,  we  are  forced  to  the  con- 
fclusion  that  they  go  back  into  the  pre- 
historic Past  to  a  period  of  time  beyond 
[anything  which  has  hitherto  been  ad- 
mitted. 

In  the  past  fifty  years  a  great  deal  of 
literature  has  sprung  up  dealing  with  the 
{question  of  the  antiquity  of  American 
civilizations.  Books  have  been  written 
•bout  the  Mayas,  the  Aztecs,  the  Incas 
pnd  other  North  and  South  American 
tribes.  Such  writers  as  Le  Plongeons, 
Abbe'  Hrasseur  de  Bourbourg,  Charnay, 
Bancroft,  a  number  of  Spanish  writers, 
Juid  last  of  all  a  Scotch  scholar  named 
[Lewis  Spence,  have  all  given  us  their 


By  SAMUEL  HUBBARD 
versions  of   this  subject   in   a  series  of 
fascinating  volumes. 

The  theories  that  the  American  In- 
dians were  of  an  Israelitish  stock,  or 
that  they  came,  as  some  have  believed, 
from  a  Welsh  or  Gaelic  ancestry,  may 
be  safely  dismissed  as  the  fruits  of  mis- 
guided enthusiasm  or  perverted  ingenu- 
ity. With  all  this  kind  of  brushwood 
cleared  away,  there  are  left  to  us  then 
only  three  reasonable  hypotheses,  each  of 
which  has  its  strenuous  advocates. 

First,  the  idea  held  by  Louis  Agassiz, 
that  the  American  races  are  autoch- 
thonic,  in  other  words  that  they  orig- 
inated in  America.  This  was  in  accord- 
ance with  his  doctrine  of  multiple  cen- 
ters of  creation.  Second,  that  they  are 
of  one  blood  with  the  races  inhabiting 
the  Eastern  continent  (Europe)  from 
whom  they  were  separated  by  the  subsi- 
dence of  the  intervening  land.  Third, 
that  they  represent  a  migration  from 
Asia,  via  Behring  Strait,  or  across  the 
Pacific  in  lower  latitudes. 

I  now  propose  to  give  my  new  version 
of  the  ancestry  of  the  Indians,  based  on 
my  observations  in  Arizona,  on  certain 
discoveries  made  in  the  State  of  Nevada 
in  the  past  two  years,  and  on  deductions 
made  in  Alaska,  during  my  contact  with 
the  Esquimaux.  I  do  not  claim  any  in- 
fallibility in  this  involved  matter,  and 
there  are  doubtless  many  who  will  not 
agree  with  my  conclusions.  Events  that 
occured  20000  or  30000  years  ago  left 
scant  traces,  if  they  left  any  at  all,  and 
we  must  fill  in  the  gaps  between  the  scat- 
tered bits  of  evidence  as  best  we  may. 

In  a  previous  article  I  have  referred 
to  the  belief  of  Dr.  Hrdlicka,  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  Smithsonian  Report  for 
1923,  that  the  ancestors  of  the  Indians 
came  as  emigrants  from  Asia,  across  Beh- 
ring's  Strait,  and  settled  in  America.  I 
am  absolutely  convinced  that  bands  of 
Mongols  came  across  Behring's  Strait 
from  Asia  into  America,  but  I  am 
equally  convinced  that  they  were  not 
related  to  our  Indians  in  any  way,  and 
they  came  as  invaders  and  not  as  peace- 
ful immigrants. 

They  apparently  made  their  way  down 


the  coast  to  California,  and  from  there 
crossed  over  onto  the  high  plateau  which 
is  now  the  State  of  Nevada.  Here  they 
came  in  contact  with  the  warlike  Mayas, 
and  a  bitter  warfare  ensued.  My  theory 
is  that  the  present  Esquimaux  are  the 
remnant  of  that  Mongol  invasion,  and 
the  warfare  that  was  started  in  those  pre- 
historic times  persist  until  now,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord,  1925. 

In  order  that  I  may  clear  the  reasons 
why  I  have  reached  this  conclusion,  I 
crave  the  readers  indulgence  if  I  inject  a 
few  personal  experiences  into  this  narra- 
tive. In  1897  I  joined  the  gold  rush  to 
Alaska.  After  a  series  of  adventures  and 
mis-adventures  I  finally  reached  St. 
Michael  near  the  mouth  of  the  Yukon, 
only  to  find  ice  forming  in  the  river,  and 
all  navigation  by  river  steamer  closed 
for  the  season. 

Waiting  until  the  sea-ice  formed  and 
became  safe  for  travel,  and  in  company 
with  three  other  adventurous  spirits,  we 
started  on  a  one-thousand-mile  sledge 
journey  up  the  Yukon,  with  our  destina- 
tion Rampart  City.  To  help  with  our 
dog  teams,  and  as  all  round  handy  man, 
we  took  with  us  a  young  Esquimaux  boy, 
whose  home  was  in  St.  Michael. 

Our  route  took  us  up  the  sea  coast 
for  about  100  miles,  and  on  this  part  of 
the  journey  we  stayed  in  Esquimaux  vil- 
lages, and  slept  in  their  "barabaras"  or 
guest  houses.  Soon  after  we  left  the 
coast  and  started  inland  we  came  in  con- 
tact with  the  people  of  the  interior,  who 
are  "simon  pure"  American  Indians.  I 
saw  at  once  that  I  could  take  a  young 
man  from  the  Y  ukon  and  a  young  Supai 
or  Apache  from  Arizona,  dress  them  in 
the  same  clothes,  and  I  would  defy  you 
to  tell  them  apart.  It  was  also  perfectly 
apparent  that  the  Apache  or  Yukoner 
were  a  totally  different  race  from  the 
Esquimaux  we  had  just  parted  from  on 
the  sea  coast. 

I  then  soon  found  our  harmless  Esqui- 
maux hoy  was  a  "persona  non  grata"  to 
the  Yukon  Indians.  Every  where  we 
went  lie  was  jeered  at  and  insulted. 
He  was  called  that  Esquimaux  "son  of 
a  dog"  and  other  insulting  epithets,  and 
I  .1111  convinced  if  it  had  not  been  for 
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our  protection  he  would  have  been  mur- 
dered. 

At  the  little  village  of  Koltag  we 
joined  forces  with  another  party  of  trav- 
elers, among  whom  was  a  dear  old  Cath- 
olic priest.  Father  "B,"  (Note,  Father 
Barnum,  a  relative  of  Phineas  T.  Bar- 
num,  of  Circus  fame,)  had  been  equipped 
by  Nature  with  a  brilliant  mind,  he  was 
a  great  traveler,  a  profound  student,  and 
was  graced  with  a  delightful  personality. 
As  a  Jesuit  he  was  required  to  accomj- 
plish  some  useful  task,  so  he  was  com- 
piling a  dictionary  of  the  Esquimaux 
language. 

The  hostility  towards  our  Esquimaux 
servant  he  explained  by  telling  me  that 
there  is  a  deep-seated  racial  antipathy 
between  the  two  peoples.  The  Indians 
have  driven  the  Esquimaux  to  the  sea 
coast  and  are  holding  them  there.  No 
Esquimaux  dares  to  come  inland,  he 
would  lose  his  life  if  he  did. 

Through  the  medium  of  the  Russian 
Traders,  before  the  advent  of  the  Amer- 
icans, a  truce  has  been  arranged  which 
lasts  for  two  weeks,  during  August  of 
each  year.  Then  the  Indians  from  the 
interior  freely  come  to  the  coast  and 
barter  their  furs  and  other  products  for 
seal  skins,  walrus  hides,  chuck-chi  deer 
skins  and  other  Esquimaux  goods. 

Then  Father  "B"  drew  my  attention 
to  another  interesting  fact.  He  pointed 
out  that  the  Esquimaux  from  Behring 
Sea  clear  around  to  Baffin's  Bay  and  the 
coast  of  Labrador  are  a  homogeneous 
people.  Here  are  a  people  separated  by 
10000  miles  of  the  most  desolate,  barren 
and  icebound  sea  coast  in  the  World, 
who  have  no  knowledge  of  each  other, 
and  yet  speak  the  same  language,  eat 
the  same  kind  of  food,  use  the  same 
weapons,  build  the  same  kind  of  boats 
and  live  in  the  same  kind  of  houses. 

To  illustrate  this  more  concretely. 
The  name  of  our  Esquimaux  boy  was 
"Nanook,"  which  means  "little  bear." 
There  is  a  well  known  moving  picture, 
showing  the  life  of  a  tribe  of  Esquimaux 
on  Hudson's  Bay,  called  "Nanook  of  the 
North."  And  on  Hudson's  Bay,  "Nan- 
ook" means  "little  bear"  just  as  it  does 
on  the  shore  of  Behring  Sea. 

The  logical  inference  from  all  this 
is  that  the  Esquimaux  must  have  been 
united  at  some  central  point  before  they 
became  so  widely  seperated.  I  am  cer- 
tain they  would  not  voluntarily  live  on 
the  inhospitable  sea  shore  if  they  could 
stay  in  the  interior,  with  herds  of  game, 
fish  in  the  rivers  and  ample  wood  for 
houses  and  fires. 

Now  if  you  will  place  your  left  hand 
on  the  map  of  North  America,  with  the 
fingers  pointing  North,  and  so  arrange 
it  that  the  center  of  your  wrist  will 
cover  the  spot  where  St.  Paul  now 
stands,  you  will  find  if  you  follow  the 


direction  of  your  thumb,  that  it  will 
lead  you  down  the  St.  Lawrence  River 
to  the  coast  of  Labrador.  If  you  follow 
the  index  finger  it  will  take  you  down 
the  James  River  to  Hudson's  Bay.  The 
middle  finger  points  the  way  down  the 
Mackenzie  River  to  the  shores  of  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  and  the  next  finger  will 
lead  you  down  the  Yukon  River  to  the 
shore  of  Behring's  Sea.  Remember  that 
St.  Paul  is  close  to  the  southern  limit 
of  the  great  "Ice-cap"  which  dumped 
its  glacial  drift  over  the  plain  where 
Chicago  now  stands. 

As  I  reconstruct  the  story,  these  no- 
mads from  the  plains  of  Mongolia  and 
the  steppes  of  eastern  Siberia,  made  their 
way  to  America  either  by  boat  or  by  a 
land-bridge  at  or  near  Behring  Strait. 


A  type  of  American  Indian  fast  disappearing 

This  invasion  occured  prior  to  the 
Glacial  Period.  They  then  made  their 
way  down  the  coast  to  California,  but 
soon  crossed  over  to  Nevada  where  they 
found  great  plains  and  a  climate  not  un- 
like the  one  they  had  left  in  Asia.  At- 
tracted by  the  great  buffalo  herd  which 
furnished  food,  clothing  and  shelter, 
they  drifted  eastward  to  the  great  Plains, 
in  Dakota  and  Minnesota. 

Here  they  were  viciously  attacked  by 
the  Indian  tribes  of  the  South,  or  by  the 
trained  soldiers  of  the  Mayas,  who 
forced  them  ever  northward.  In  the 
meantime  the  period  of  the  "Great 
Cold"  occured  and  the  whole  of  North 
America,  down  to  about  the  49th  paral- 
lel, was  covered  by  an  ice-cap,  very 
much  as  Greenland  is  today.  The  tribes 
from  the  South  drove  the  invaders  to  the 
edge  of  the  Ice,  it  was  impossible  to  go 
further.  The  ice-sheet  persisted  until  an 
epoch  which  is  variously  estimated  at 


from  7000  to  20000  years  ago.  My  be- 
lief is  that  most  of  these  lapses  of  time 
are  underestimated,  so  I  prefer  to  use  the 
larger  figure. 

Gradually,  through  thousands  oi 
years,  as  the  ice  retreated,  these  foreign- 
ers were  forced  to  retreat  with  it.  And 
so  at  last,  branching  out  like  the  sticks 
of  a  fan,  they  wrere  crowded  to  the  sea 
coast,  and  here  again  they  made  a  stand. 
As  they  could  not  come  inland  to  hunt 
and  fish  they  were  compelled  to  make 
their  living  from  the  sea.  And  so  from 
the  sheer  force  of  necessity  they  adopted 
ways  and  means  to  live  and  exist,  and 
very  gradually  evolved  into  the  Esqui- 
maux as  we  know  them  today. 

It  seems  to  be  part  of  the  scheme  of 
things  that  when  a  race  of  people  are 
persecuted  for  a  long  period  of  time, 
they  become,  so  to  speak,  fused  together. 
They  tend  to  cling  to  the  ideals,  tradi- 
tions and  modes  of  life  and  thought 
which  would  not  persist  under  easier 
conditions  of  existence.  Some  pyschic 
force  like  this  has  made  the  Esquimaux, 
scattered  though  they  be,  a  homogeneous 
people. 

Now  why  do  I  think  they  came  first 
to  California?  Because  there  is  an  au- 
thentic story  that  a  Chinese  junk  was 
dug  up  in  the  river  gravels  of  California 
by  the  early  miners.  Could  such  a  ves- 
sel sail  from  China  or  the  coast  of  Asia 
to  San  Francisco  Bay?  Two  years  ago 
a  Chinese  junk  sailed  from  Shanghai  to 
San  Francisco,  and  the  crew  consisted  of 
a  man,  his  Chinese  wife  and  a  young 
boy.  They  had  only  one  adventure  worth 
recording.  While  they  were  anchored 
in  the  Yellow  Sea,  at  some  distance  from 
the  shore,  a  large  python  came  aboard 
and  sought  refuge  in  the  cabin. 

We  civilized  people  of  today  have  an 
idea  that  we  have  all  there  is  of  courage, 
daring  and  adventure,  but  it  is  my  con- 
viction that  prehistoric  people  dared 
more,  risked  more,  and  endured  hard- 
ships and  went  through  adventures  that 
make  anything  we  have  done  tame  by 
comparison. 

How  do  I  know  these  adventurers 
from  Asia  went  to  Nevada?  Because 
we  are  now  finding  Chinese  characters 
of  a  pre-Manchu  dynasty  cut  into  the 
cliffs  of  Nevada.  The  base  of  one  of 
these  cliffs  is  covered  by  a  gravel  dirt 
which  is  believed  to  be  of  glacial  origin. 

Excavations  have  revealed  the  Chinese 
writings  28  feet  deep  under  the  gravel, 
thus  showing  that  the  writings  were 
there  before  the  gravel  was  deposited. 
For  this  reason  I  think  the  Asiatics  were 
here  in  America  prior  to  the  Glacial 
Period. 

If  the  reader  agrees  with  my  last1 
premises,  then  we  have  had  an  Asiatic 
invasion  of  America,  the  last  phase  of 
which  is  still  visible,  by  a  race  of  people 
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entirely  different  from  our  American 
Indians.  A  state  of  affairs  which  has 
been  going  on  for  thousands  of  years, 
where  the  native  Americans'  having  re- 
pulsed a  wave  of  foreign  invaders,  have 
driven  them  to  the  sea  coast  and  are  still 
holding  them  there. 

And  we  of  the  present  day  and  gene- 
ration are  faced  by  a  similar  problem  of 
"peaceful"  invasion  by  Chinese,  Japanese 
and  Hindus.  In  the  polite  language  of 
diplomacy  we  call  it  a  "peaceful  pene- 
tration." The  Pacific  Coast  of  North 
America  seems  to  have  a  strange  fascina- 
tion for  both  the  Chinese  and  Japanese. 
They  strongly  desire  to  come  here.  We 
lightly  account  for  this  by  the  crowded 
condition  of  the  Asiatic  countries,  by 
easy  and  safe  transportation,  and  by  bet- 
ter living  conditions  here,  but  I  am  be- 
;inning  to  wonder  if  the  roots  of  this 
desire  are  not  much  deeper.  Do  they 
;o  hack  to  the  prehistoric  Past  when  this 
same  problem  was  faced  and  solved  by 
the  original  settlers  of  this  Continent, 
our  American  Indians. 

But  this  still  does  not  answer  our 
question  as  to  who  the  American  Indians 
are,  and  where  they  came  from.  Whether 
or  not  the  American  Indians  originated 
in  America,  is  in  the  light  of  our  present 
Knowledge  an  unsolvable  problem.  It 
las  much  to  do  with  the  question  of  the 
'origin  of  mankind."  In  my  opinion 
t  is  doubtful  if  we  will  ever  be  able  to 
point  to  any  one  spot  on  Earth  and 
say,  here  was  the  "birthplace  of  man." 
Too  many  stupendous  changes  have 
taken  place  in  the  physical  Geography  of 
this  uneasy  old  World.  Too  many  places 
are  now  under  the  sea,  where  there  was 
once  a  fair  and  fertile  land,  inhabited 
ay  prosperous  and  happy  people. 

The  third  "horn  of  our  dilemma"  is, 
"are  the  American  Indians  of  one  blood 
with  the  people  of  Europe?"  Twenty 
five  years  ago,  if  any  one  of  scientific 
attainments  even  mentioned  the  possi- 
bility of  a  sunken  continent  in  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  between  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica, he  was  considered  scientifically  un- 
orthodox and  regarded  with  suspicion. 
Now,  however  there  is  such  an  over- 
whelming amount  of  evidence  brought  to 
light  on  this  subject  that  many  eminent 
men  are  converts  to  this  hypothesis. 

In  the  Grand  Canyon  and  in  the 
Supai  we  found  evidence  pointing  strong- 
ly in  this  direction.  We  found  the  tracks 
of  African  animals  in  the  Grand  Can- 
yon, and  in  the  Supai  we  found  a  wall 
picture  showing  people  dressed  like  our 
Indians  hunting  Ibex  with  bows  and 
arrows.  This  is  so  like  a  picture  in  a 
cave  near  Alpera  in  Spain,  where  people 
dressed  exactly  like  our  American  In- 
dians are  also  hunting  Ibex  with  bows 
and  arrows  that  it  should  be  regarded 
as  more  than  a  mere  coincidence. 


The  presence  of  Ibex  in  America 
would  mean  not  only  a  land  connection, 
either  to  Europe  or  to  Asia,  but  it  would 
indicate  a  continuous  range  of  moun- 
tains. The  Ibex  are  above  all  else  moun- 
tain dwellers.  They  would  not  cross  any 
great  extent  of  level  plains,  and  as  they 
have  all  of  the  goats'  aversion  for  water 
they  would  not  cross  from  Island  to 
Island. 

In  an  article  of  this  character  it  is 
obviously  impossible  to  do  more  than  just 
touch  a  few  of  the  high  spots  of  this 
fascinating  subject.  Whole  volumes  have 
been  written  on  it,  and  they  are  more 
absorbing  than  any  romantic  novel. 

Personally  I  am  an  entire  convert  to 
the  idea  of  a  "land  bridge"  connecting 
America  with  Europe,  and  also  a  con- 
nection between  Africa  and  South  Amer 
ica.  I  think  this  gives  us  a  logical  ide; 
as  to  who  the  American  Indians  are,  and 
explains  the  presence  of  African  animals 
in  Southern  California  and  Arizona. 

Professor  E.  J.  Saunders  of  the  De- 
partment of  Geology,  University  of  i 
State  of  Washington,  in  referring  to  tt 
subject,    says:— "At    the    close    of    the 
Paleozoic  Period  there  was  a  westwai 
extension   of  Africa  known   as     Gond 
wana   Land"   which  may  have   reached 
to  the  eastern  point  of  Brazil.     1  his  be 
lief  is  based  on  a  study  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  fossils  of  that  period.   Again 
in  the  Cretaceous  Period  there  seems  to 
be  evidence  of  the  westward  extension 
of  Africa  beyond  the  middle  of  the  At- 
lantic,  but  extending    not  quite   as   far 
south  as  the  American  Coast.  ' 

In  his  excellent  book,  "Atlantis  in 
America"  Mr.  Lewis  Spence  believes 
that  there  were  two  large  continental 
areas  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  One  was 
west  of  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar  and  was 
called  "Atlantis,"  the  other  was  called 
"Antillia"  and  occupied  the  area  where 
the  West  Indies  now  are.  These  two 
large  land  areas  were  at  one  time  united, 
but  gradually  sank  under  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  until"  now  all  that  remains  of 
them  are  the  various  islands,  which  were 
at  one  time  the  high  mountain  peaks  o 
this  submerged  land. 

In  the  final  catastrophe,  which  oc- 
cured  suddenly,  it  is  stated  that  sixty 
four  million  people  were  drowned,  mak 
ing  this  the  most  terrible  disaster  th 
ever  happened  to  the  human  race.  1  his 
fearful  cataclysm  so  impressed  itself  on 
the  human  mind  that  there  is  not  a  race 
of  people  in  Europe  or  America,  and 
perhaps  in  the  whole  world,  without 
tradition  concerning  it.  Stories  of  a  great 
flood  are  especially  common  among  the 
numerous  tribes  of  American  Indians. 
Even  in  my  own  limited  experience  I 
have  heard  tales  of  a  "Great  Flood" 
from  the  Indians  on  the  Yukon,  from 
Puget's  Sound,  from  the  Warm  Springs 
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Indians  in  Eastern  Oregon  and  from  the 
Apaches  in  Arizona.  And  from  Canada 
into  Maine  and  clear  down  into  Mexico 
and  Central  and  South  America,  similar 
traditions,  all  dealing  with  the  same 
theme,  have  been  related  by  the  various 
Indian  tribes. 

Briefly  the  story  is  that  the  Island  or 
Continent  of  Atlantis  was  inhabited  by 
a  race  of  highly  civilized  people  known 
as  the  "Cro-Magnon"  race.  Physically 
and  mentally  it  is  claimed,  they  were  the 
highest  type  of  people  the  World  has 
ever  known.  They  suddenly  appeared 
in  Europe  bringing  on  advanced  culture 
with  them.  They  conquered  and  exter- 
minated the  low,  beastly  "Neanderthal" 
people  and  occupied  the  land  themselves. 
All  of  us  who  have  European  ancestry 
are  probably  the  descendants  of  these  re- 
markable people.  As  no  such  race  was 
known  in  Asia  or  Africa,  the  logical 
conclusion  is  that  they  came  from  the 
West,  out  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

The  chronology  of  their  invasion  of 
Europe  is  now  fairly  well  established 
and  is  accepted  by  many  eminent  scien- 
tists. It  is  briefly  as  follows: — 

CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE 
giving  approximate  dates  in  Atlantean- 
Antillian    History. 

Cro-Magnon  race,  or  first  Atlantean 
wave,  arrives  in  Europe  at  close  of  Ice 
Age,  about  23,000  B.C. 

(Continued  on  Page  321 ) 
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The  Riviera  of  the  Pacific 


WHEN  THE  Spanish  government 
granted  Don  Rafael  Castro  the 
choicest  of  all  the  Aptos  Rancho  in  1832, 
little  did  it  know  that  that  grant  was 
to  play  a  prominent  part  as  a  figure  in 
Western  land  development  in  1926;  that 
it  was  to  become  known  as  the  Riviera 
of  the  Pacific  or  Seacliff  Park.  It  has 
not  been  so  many  years  ago  that  this 
present  Seacliff  Park  was  the  dwelling 
place  of  the  Ouhtos  Indians  who  thrived 
on  shell  fish  of  the  bay  and  game  of  the 
woods.  Nor  has  it  been  so  long  that  the 
Ouhtos  Indians  fought  fierce  battles 
with  the  interior  Indians,  who  attempt- 
ed year  after  year  to  carry  back  \vith 
them,  into  the  hot  interior  of  the  valleys, 
the  maidens  of  the  Ouhtos  tribe,  who 
were  known  afar  for  their  beauty  and 
freshness  and  their  harmony  of  soul, 
their  softness  of  skin  and  their  romantic 
loveliness. 

For  a  moment  let  your  imagination 
go  back  say  one  hundred  years  or  more. 
Not  such  a  long  time  when  you  come 
to  think  of  it.  Let  it  follow  the  shore- 
line, beautiful  in  color,  fascinating  in  its 
nativeness.  You  will  see  the  teepees  of 
thatch,  slabs  of  bark  with  thin  wisps  of 
smoke  curling  up  into  the  blue  sky  and 
you  will  hear  that  low  call  from  afar, 
float  over  the  still  air  .  .  .  "Ouhtos  .  .  . 
Ouhtos  .  .  .  Ouhtos."  Louder,  louder, 
louder  it  will  come  and  you  will  see  the 
Indians  gather  together  and  you  will 
easily  understand  the  meaning  of 
"Aptos."  It  is  but  a  contraction  of 
Ouhtos,  the  "come  together  call"  of  the 
Indians  of  that  region.  Every  year  the 
Ouhtos  Indians  were  called  together  by 
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this  call ;  called  together  when  the 
tribes  of  the  interior  made  their  yearly 
pilgrimage  to  the  seashore  to  gather  sea- 
shells  and  acorns  .  .  .  seashells  which 
were  to  be  ground  together  with  acorns 
to  neutralize  the  injurious  acids  in  the 
meal,  and  to  take  what  maidens  they 
could  from  the  Ouhtos  Indians,  take 
them  back  to  their  own  habitations  of 
the  hot  valley  interior. 

It  is  most  interesting  to  note  the  care 
which  the  Ouhtos  Indians  gave  their 
people.  At  the  confluence  of  the  Va- 
lencia and  Aptos  creeks  at  what  is  now 
the  easterly  boundary  of  Seacliff  Park 
is  a  large  basin  practically  at  sea  level. 
Here  was  the  Indian  hospital  consisting 
of  a  mound  surrounded  by  water. 
Around  the  sides  of  the  mound,  caves 
were  dug  and  in  these  the  ailing  were 
placed  while  a  hot  fire  (something  equiv- 
alent to  sun-baths  of  modern  sanatori- 
ums)  was  built  at  the  entrance.  The 
patient  was  subjected  to  the  rays  of  this 
heat  until  the  medicine  man  decided  the 
time  was  right  to  bring  him  forth  and 
submerge  him  in  the  cold  water  of  the 
creek.  The  treatment  was  effective.  The 
patient  recovered  at  once  or  was  buried 
next  day. 

The  absence  of  such  need  is  shown 
by  the  small  capacity  of  this  Indian  hos- 
pital. This  is  due  no  doubt  to  the  fact 
that  this  section  of  the  Bay  of  Monterey 
has  always  been  favored  by  climate,  by 
natural  advantages.  It  has  been  the  hab- 
itation of  the  superior  type  of  peoples 
from  the  beginning  of  time.  This  is 
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perhaps  proven  by  the  fact  that  it  wa 
at  this  very  location  that  Junipero  Serr; 
found  himself  before  going  to  Santi 
Cruz.  He  was  looking  for  the  wonder 
ful  bay  of  which  navigators  had  toh 
him, — the  land  of  wonderful  shoreline 
of  balmy  climate,  of  big  trees  growini 
down  to  the  water  and  of  a  superior 
people.  It  was  on  this  very  spot  of 
which  the  activities  of  Seacliff  Park  an 
now  going  on  that  Father  Junipen1 
Serra  first  glimpsed  the  bay  of  Moi»j 
terey. 

Here  he  met  an  Indian  woman  lead 
ing  a  small  boy  by  his  hand.  By  sigr 
language  the  Father  learned  his  locatior 
and  that  his  destination  was  farthei 
West.  The  woman's  intelligence  wffl 
surprising.  He  blessed  her  and  the  bo) 
and  proceeded  as  directed  to  the  preseni 
site  of  Santa  Cruz  where  he  camped 
for  the  night. 

The  next  morning  as  he  emerged  frorr 
his  tent  the  father  was  surprised  to  find 
the  woman  and  the  boy  waiting.  She  was 
apparently  so  impressed  by  the  solem- 
nity of  the  blessing,  by  the  benign  mier 
of  the  Father,  that  she  had  followed 
him.  The  child  proved  to  be  the  young 
chief  of  the  Ouhtos  Indians,  whose  deatt 
in  the  city  of  Santa  Cruz  at  the  age  oi 
105  years  is  within  the  memory  of  some 
of  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  the  city. 

The  coming  of  Junipero  Serra  wa; 
not  the  only  link  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment was  to  have  on  this  new  land. 

It  so  happened  that  in  the  year  1832 
the  Spanish  court  was  rather  excited, 
A  young  Spanish  nobleman  was  causing 
the  king  considerable  consternation 
Young  Rafael  Castro,  beloved  by  thl 
Spanish  court,  had  accumulated  a  weight 
of  gambling  debts.  Demands  were  fall- 
ing upon  him  which  worried  the  king 
not  a  little  for  the  young  Castro  and 
the  king  were  friends  of  various  adven- 
tures. The  time  came  when  the  king 
knew  it  was  dangerous  to  grant  Dor 
Castro  more  leniency  in  the  empire  and 
so  he  personally  persuaded  the  young 
Castro  to  take  up  his  fortune  in  the  new 
land,  the  land  of  beauty,  of  blue  seas, 
of  gold,  of  romance,  of  color  and  vivid 
living. 

Young  Castro  reluctantly  took  the 
offer  of  the  king  and  came  to  the  shores 
of  California  to  try  his  fortune.  He  was 
given  the  grant  of  land  designated  as 
the  Aptos  Rancho,  consisting  of  7,000 
acres. 

Here  it  was  that  the  favored  caballero 
of  Spanish  days  chose  to  build  his  own 
dwelling.  And  here  it  was  that  he  lived 
a  life  of  fullness  and  prosperity.  Perhaps 
he  colored  the  tales  a  bit  which  he  sent 
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back  to  Spain.  At  any  rate  the  fame  of 
the  Aptos  Rancho  became  the  envy  of 
Spanish  Dons  the  world  over  .  .  .  such 
a  climate,  such  a  wealth,  such  a  picture 
painted  by  the  brush  of  Nature ! 

The  careless  proclivities  of  the  Don 
were  carried  with  him  from  Spain  for 
it  was  the  choicest  section  of  the  present 
Seacliff  Park,  consisting  of  100  acres, 
known  as  the  Ord  place  for  50  or  60 
years,  which  was  acquired  by  Pacifkus 
Ord  from  Don  Rafael  Castro  for  build- 
ing a  fence  on  the  Castro  Rancho.  There 
was  that  period  of  love  and  romance  by 
the  sea  where  the  moon  cast  a  silver 
sheen  onto  the  rippling  waters  of  a  quiet 
bay  and  there  was  riotous  living  and 
there  came  decline. 

That  glorious  daring  beloved  cabal- 
lero  of  the  Spanish  days  passed  as  did 
that  of  his  line.  His  land  slipped  from 
one  ownership  to  another.  The  build- 
ings crumbled.  No  longer  did  the  spirit 
of  romance  sing  from  long  low  casas. 
Silent  was  the  land  except  for  the  wail- 
ing of  a  gull  and  the  singing  of  the  surf. 
Then  came  the  reformation  of  that  land 
which  has  still  the  perfect  climate  of 
so  rare  a  blending  of  sea  and  sky,  of 
earth  so  fertile  and  of  nature  so  kind; 
the  waters  of  a  bay  which  have  known 
strange  craft,  Spanish  Galleons,  Chinese 


Seacliff  Park  and  some  recent  improvements. 


Junks,  Rum  runners.  It  is  still  a  land  of 
intense  interest.  Still  hovering  over  it  is 
that  heavy  romance  of  the  Spanish  era 
of  California.  To  sit  one  night  on  the 
cliff,  looking  out  over  that  stretch  of  bay 
...  to  hear  softly  some  truant  strains 
from  late  imported  music,  is  to  be  trans- 
planted to  a  land  of  red  roses,  of  dark 
hair  and  shining  eyes,  of  warmth,  of 
passion,  of  life,  of  rest,  and  of  eternal 
pleasure. 

It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  three 
years  ago,  when  the  founders  of  Seacliff 
Company  searched  the  northern  curve 
of  Monterey  Bay  foot  by  foot  for  the 
perfect  site  on  which  to  establish  a  new 
type  of  palisade  city  by  the  sea  that  they 
confirmed  the  judgment  of  the  people 
before  them:  that  section  of  the  bay  of 
Monterey  with  its  exceptional  beach,  its 
ideal  climate  and  its  grand  back  country 
of  wooded  hills.  The  history  of  the  bay 
with  its  many  kinds  of  fish;  with  its 
north  cove  which  for  years  sheltered  the 
Indians,  with  the  romance  of  the  later 
Spanish  era  still  on  the  breeze,  is  today 
repeating  itself. 

The  blossoming  acres  of  green,  the 
majestic  cliffs,  the  sweeping  beach  .  .  . 
the  whole  flowing  landscape  between  the 
surf-line  on  the  shore  and  the  first  ridge 
of  the  foothills  is  being  transformed  into 
an  all-year-city — a  city  of  refinement,  of 
beauty  of  charm,  of  health,  and  of  plea- 
sure .  .  .  such  a  city  as  one  may  look  upon 
and  search  no  more. 

Along  miles  of  macadamized  roads 
groups  of  dwellings  have  made  their  ap- 
pearance, some  facing  over  the  cobalt  sea 
others  nestling  on  the  hillside,  hedged 
in  flowering  shrubs  and  shaded  by  tow- 
ering oaks  and  redwoods. 

Water  and  electricity,  fine  roads,  tele- 
phones and  all  modern  conveniences 
have  been  extended  to  all  parts  of  the 
property. 

Facilities  for  playing  tennis  and  golf 


and  the  convenience  of  a  local  shopping 
center  follow  as  a  matter  of  course,  all 
so  thoughtfully  and  ingeniously  arranged 
as  to  leave  the  pristine  charm  and  natu- 
ralness of  Seacliff  Park  delightfully  un- 
disturbed and  unspoiled. 

A  mile-long  seawall  (the  longest  in 
California),  the  concrete  promenade 
with  Roman  benches  and  electroliers,  the 
lounging  beach  leveled  with  fine  white 
sand,  the  sand  gardens  and  paddle  pools 
the  model  natatorium  for  official  swim- 
ming meets,  the  colony  of  artistic  bunga- 
lettes  and  the  colossal  "U"  shaped  pleas- 
ure pier  (550  by  1000  feet)  forming  an 
enclosed  harbor  for  yachts  and  bathing, 
with  its  luxurious  pavilion  for  dining  and 
dancing  out  over  the  sparkling  ocean 
might  well  have  been  the  dreams  of  the 
young  caballero  of  the  early  days.  It  is 
the  plan  of  W.  I.  Morgan  for  the  devel- 
opment of  this  love  dream  of  the  old 
Spanish  days  of  California,  and  his  dream 


Every  year  droves  of  Sea-Pigeons  come  to 
Seacliff  Park,  driving  the  fish  up  into  the 
shallow  waters  from  which  the  inhabitants 
have  little  difficulty  in  gathering  sea  food 
hy  the  hucketjul. 

is  rapidly  growing  into  a  reality — a  real- 
ity which  will  be  permanent,  which  will 
not  decline — a  city  of  individuality 
builded  on  the  finest  of  old  traditions 
and  surrounded  by  the  loveliness  of  Na- 
ture. Could  one  ask  more? 
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Spreading  trees  at  Monterey. 


THE  flood  of  moonlight  under 
which  Monterey  slept  did  not  pen- 
etrate the  deep  shadows  beneath 
the  fig  trees  of  Dutra  Street,  a  rambling 
lane  which  leads  up  the  hill  through  the 
town.  A  single  ray  of  light  filtering 
through  the  branches  of  a  straggling  pine, 
fell  aslant  of  the  red-tiled  roof  of  the 
Alvarado  house,  and  that  was  all.  To 
some  the  surroundings  would  have  been 
alarming,  but  they  were  not  so  to  Car- 
melita,  crouching  there  in  the  shadow 
of  the  old  adobe.  To  her  they  were  only 
hateful — for  had  not  Ignacio  paseo  that 
evening  with  that  artist  woman  to  view 
the  adobes  by  moonlight  ?  Adobes !  Bah  ! 
Dusty,  tumble-down  old  places  not  fit 
to  live  in.  Ah,  he  was  bewitched  by 
that  pale-faced  artist  woman  one  saw 
sketching  every  day  on  Monterey!  Car- 
melita  clasped  her  hands  convulsively  as 
she  thought  of  it.  Had  not  she  seen  him 
dance  with  her  once,  twice,  three  times 
at  the  ball  last  night?  A  feeling  of  in- 
creased bitterness  arose  in  her  heart  as 
she  thought  how  charming  the  artist 
woman  looked  in  her  dainty  white  gown 
and  how  well  she  and  Felipe  danced  to- 
gether— and  Felipe  talking,  talking,  talk- 
ing to  her  all  the  time.  Ignacio  had 
said,  also,  that  this  very  day  he  had  seen 
her  sketching  under  the  oaks  up  by  the 
Peters  place,  and  that  Felipe  was  teach- 
ing her  how  to  roll  cigarettes.  The 
thought  was  unendurable.  Maldita  rnu- 
jer!  Let  her  keep  to  her  beastly  sketch- 
ing and  let  Felipe  alone! 


But  she  would  see  for  herself  to- 
night. She  would  watch.  She  would  fol- 
low them,  and  Senor  Felipe  Miranda 
would  know  whether  he  could  play  fast 
and  loose  with  her — Carmelita  Castro. 
But  why  did  they  not  come?  The  artists 
always  came  here.  She  glanced  at  the 
innocent  adobe  with  intense  hatred.  Per- 
haps the  moon  was  not  high  enough  yet. 
They  would  come  later.  Could  she  wait? 
Jamas!  she  would  find  them! 

By  this  time  the  old  Washington  Ho- 
tel must  be  in  a  flood  of  moonlight.  She 
was  sure  they  would  be  there  for  she 
knew  the  charm  of  that  place.  Had  she 
not  seen  the  old  weather-stained  walls 
transformed  by  the  effect  of  emerald 
moonlight?  And  when  Felipe  had  told 
those  wonderful  stories  of  the  early  days 
when  his  grandfather  had  been  enter- 
tained by  the  Americanos  at  their  ban- 
quets and  balls  she  could  almost  see  the 
beautifully  dressed  women  and  the  men 
in  military  uniforms  thronging  the  cor- 
ridors and  broad  porches  of  the  hotel. 
Perhaps  even  now  he  was  telling  the 
artist  woman  about  it  as  he  had  told  her. 

"Madre  tie  Diosf"  she  muttered,  and 
instinctively  her  hand  sought  the  dag- 
ger concealed  in  her  bosom  and  the  re- 
solve to  use  it  took  firm  hold  upon  her. 
All  summer  her  feelings  of  jealous  an- 
ger toward  Hilda  Cameron  had  daily 
increased  until  now  it  amounted  almost 
to  an  obsession.  No  feeling  of  compunc- 
tion weakened  her  vengeful  spirit. 
Clutching  her  mantilla  more  closely  to 


her  throat  to  stop  the  throbbing,  she 
started  down  the  road. 

As  she  emerged  from  under  the  trees 
her  graceful  form  and  her  beautiful 
Hashing  eyes  added  just  the  touch  need- 
ed to  make  one  imagine  himself  back  in 
the  "Fifties"  in  the  quaint  street  of 
some  old  Mexican  town. 

When  she  neared  the  old  adobe  which 
early  settlers  called  "La  Casa  de  los 
Quartros  f'ientos"  she  heard  voices. 
Stepping  into  the  shadow  of  the  crum- 
bling, vine-clad  wall,  she  listened  breath- 
lessly to  the  approaching  footsteps.  But 
it  was  only  a  party  from  Del  Monte 
"doing"  Monterey  by  moonlight.  Their 
exclamation  of  wonder  and  delight,  as 
they  fell  under  the  spell  of  these  his- 
toric buildings,  seen  in  the  weird  light 
of  the  moon,  only  added  to  her  fury. 

Hurriedly  she  crossed  the  plaza,  passed 
the  old  drinking-fountain,  and  turned 
into  the  street  where  stood  the  old  hotel. 
Even  her  jealous  forebodings  did  not 
prepare  her  for  the  strange  sinking  at 
her  heart,  as  she  saw  her  worst  fears 
confirmed. 

At  the  foot  of  the  broad  stairway,  in 
the  bright  moonlight,  sat  that  hated 
artist  women  in  her  pretty  summer  gown. 
Her  brown  hair  was  being  blown  across 
her  upturned  face  as  she  listened  to 
Felipe,  who  was  leaning  on  the  railing 
and  looking  down  at  her,  talking  and 
laughing — oh,  how  she  hated  them  both ! 
Into  her  eyes  blazed  all  the  concentrated 
fury  of  jealous  rage  that  had  come  down 
to  her  from  a  long  line  of  ancestors. 
Again  her  hand  sought  the  dagger,  all 
her  fury  now  directed  toward  Felipe. 
The  sight  of  his  handsome  face  with  its 
clear-cut  features  only  added  to  the  pain 
tugging  at  her  heart.  In  her  rage  she 
thought  no  punishment  too  great  for  him. 
And  the  artist  woman?  She  should  live 
— she  should  suffer ;  and  the  burden  of 
his  death  should  be  forever  upon  her 
soul !  The  bells  chiming  out  from  San 
Carlos  Mission  did  not  rouse  her.  A 
distant  bugle  call  from  the  Presidio  broke 
the  stillness,  but  fell  unheeding  on  her 
ears.  She  stood  transfixed,  and  was  only 
recalled  to  herself  by  voices  close  at 
hand.  Not  till  then  had  she  noticed 
others  amongst  the  party  of  artists  busy 
with  their  notebooks.  With  a  half  sob 
she  glided  under  the  protecting  branches 
of  a  willow  tree  that  overhung  the  ad- 
joining walls  and  screened  her  from 
view. 

"Did  you  see  that,  Jack?"  whispered 
one  of  their  number  to  Jack  Manning, 
who  was  sketching.  "That  little  beauty, 
I  mean,  who  disappeared  under  the 
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The  first  theater  in  California. 


trees?"  He  indicated  the  place  where 
Carmelita  had  vanished  from  view.  "She 
didn't  take  her  eyes  off  Hilda  and  her 
Spanish  cavalier  for  a  second,  until  she 
noticed  us." 

"What's  the  matter  with  Hilda,  any- 
way?" grumbled  Jack.  "Seems  to  me 
she's  going  it  pretty  strong  with  that 
greaser." 

"Oh,  Hilda's  all  right!  Studying  the 
native  at  first  hand.  She'll  let  him  down 
easy,  never  fear,  if  that  beauty  over  yon- 
der doesn't  take  a  hand.  But  you  had 
setter  not  say  'greaser'  to  Hilda.  Why, 
she's  traced  his  lineage  back  to  Monte- 
zuma  already. 

Jack's  answer  was  highly  uncompli- 
mentary to  that  ancient  king  and  his 
descendants.  Hilda's  flirtation  had  done 
more  than  a  little  to  shatter  his  imper- 
turbability. 

Presently  Carmelita,  from  her  hiding 
place,  saw  them  all  move  off  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Custom  House. 

Later  the  same  party  of  artists  were 
sitting  under  the  awning  on  the  beach 
eating  tamales.  The  military  band  had 
just  concluded  iis  last  number,  and  the 
crowd  of  summer  visitors  from  the  neigh- 
boring resorts,  who,  all  evening,  had 
mingled  in  true  Bohemian  fashion  with 
the  picturesque  vaqueros,  Spanish  fisher- 
men, and  gaily  dressed  senoritas,  was 
beginning  to  disperse.  A  few  strolling 
couples  wandered  up  from  the  beach  or 
along  the  board-walk,  and  among  them 
were  Hilda  and  Felipe  Miranda.  Jack, 
who  had  been  anything  but  amiable  dur- 
ing the  last  hour,  and  whose  attention 
had  been  completely  centered  upon  the 
passing  crowd,  was  the  first  to  notice 
their  approach. 

He  saw  a  frown  on  Hilda's  pretty 
face  and  caught  a  mute  look  of  appeal 
in  her  eyes  as  she  glanced  at  him. 
Quickly  stepping  to  her  side,  he  slipped 
her  arm  through  his.  She  clung  con- 
vulsively to  him  for  a  moment,  and 


scarcely  looked  at  Felipe  as  she  dis- 
missed him  with  a  curt :  "Buenos  noches, 
Senor."  Jack  noticed  that  she  omitted 
to  offer  her  hand  to  Felipe. 

"Hilda,  has  that  fellow  been  saying 
anything  to  you?"  asked  Jack  as  they 
moved  off  together. 

"Jack!"  and  Hilda's  eyes  flashed. 
"What  do  you  mean!" 

"You  know  what  I  mean,  Hilda!" 
and  the  look  he  bent  upon  her  was  both 
masterful  and  tender.  "You  can't  play 
with  fire — you've  found  that  out.  Now, 
tell  me.  Shall  I  thrash  him?" 

"No,  Jack!  No!  He  meant  no  harm 

— he Oh,  it's  absolutely  absurd, 

you  know!"  Her  voice  was  tremulous. 
"I  think  I've  had  all  the  flirting  I  want 
this  summer." 

"And  I've  seen  all  I  want,  Hilda. 
What  do  you  say  ?  Shall  we  agree  on 
that?" 

Brt  Hilda's  answer  was  lost  in  the 
dashing  of  the  waves  upon  the  beach. 
Bohemia  has  not  yet  ceased  to  wonder 
how  the  invincible  Jack  Manning  fell  a 
victim  to  Cupid's  wiles. 

There  was  an  ugly  look  on  Felipe's 
face  as  he  turned  away  and  mingled  with 
the  crowd — a  look  of  baffled  rage  which 


V.:i\f  way  to  one  of  bitterness — as  he 
threaded  his  way  past  the  Custom  House 
;md  out  into  the  quiet  of  Fisherman's 
Wharf. 

Leaning  heavily  against  the  railing  at 
the  edge  of  the  plank  walk,  he  gazed 
long  and  earnestly  at  the  waves  which 
broke  upon  the  rocks  at  his  feet.  In  a 
way,  they  seemed  to  give  expression  to 
the  tumult  of  anger  and  wounded  pride 
that  surged  in  his  heart.  Why  had  he 
allowed  himself  to  be  led  on,  and  flat- 
tered and  encouraged,  when  he  knew 
the  Americanos  always  set  themselves  up 
to  be  so  much  better  than  his  people! 
Had  he  not  always  avoided  them?  Hilda 
herself  had  said  that  was  why  she  ad- 
mired him — because  he  was  so  proud! 
And  yet — tonight — when —  "Oh,  well," 
he  muttered  with  an  angry  toss  of  his 
head,  "I'm  done  with  those  Americanos 
with  their  superior  airs!  Carmelita 
would  not  have  been  angry,"  he  thought. 
A  satisfied  smile  crept  over  his  face  and 
a  feeling  of  assurance  came  to  him  when 
he  remembered  her  all  too  evident  adora- 
tion of  him. 

Whether  the  thought  of  Carmelita 
caused  him  to  move,  or  whether  her 
light  footfall  had  reached  his  conscious- 
ness, he  turned  just  in  time  to  see  a 
flash  of  glittering  steel,  and  to  catch 
with  a  firm  grasp  the  little  brown  hand 
that  was  directing  the  blow. 

"Carmelita!"  he  exclaimed.  "Mi  que- 
rtda!  Porque  aqui-" 

Into  his  tones  and  into  his  face  flashed 
all  the  love  that  had  been  held  in  abey- 
ance and  which  now  leaped  forth  to 
find  its  own. 

With  a  smothered  sob  the  dagger 
dropped  from  her  hand  into  the  sea,  as 
Felipe's  arms  closed  around  her.  With 
tears  and  convulsive  sobs  she  told  how 
she  had  followed  him  all  evening,  and 
when  she  saw  him  standing  there,  alone, 
thinking,  thinking  of  that  hateful  artist 
woman,  she  was  maddened  beyond  en- 
durance and —  But  Felipe's  kisses 
stopped  further  confession. 


§    K    lii     1  ~t 
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In  Old  Monterey. 
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/CLOSELY  allied  to  the  conservation 
\-J  of  the  world's  oldest  living  things 
— the  redwoods,  comes  the  preservation 
of  California's  traditions  and  trails. 

As  the  years  roll  by  and  the  pioneers 
one  by  one  pass  to  the  great  beyond  we 
realize  and  feel,  more  and  more,  the 
subtle  influence  of  the  early  settlers. 

Around  those  adventurous  days  is 
woven  a  shimmering  web  of  romance 
and  legend,  and  the  history  and  land- 
marks have  become  an  important  inheri- 
tance to  be  preserved  for  future  genera- 
tions. 

Those  of  us  who  have  listened  to 
stories  from  our  parents  and  grand- 
parents with  thrilled  attention  can  even 
now  imagine  the  intense  excitement  of 
crossing  the  plains  and  seeing  a  band  of 
Indians  or  buffalo  looming  on  the 
horizon. 

The  squeaky  oxcarts  rolling  along 
through  the  mustard  fields  and  the 
happy  Spanish  laughter  floating  over  the 
wild  blossoms  seem  a  picturesque  reality. 

Reminiscences  gathered  here  and 
there  from  pioneers  impress  upon  us  the 
importance  of  the  old  adobe  as  a  dis- 
tinguishing mark  of  early  California 
history  which  has  visibly  helped  to  pre- 
serve the  spirit  of  the  West  and  Cali- 
fornia. 

Monterey  is  perhaps  the  richest  local- 
ity in  its  possession  of  these  picturesque 
old  structures  and  the  community  has 
seen  the  wisdom  of  their  preservation. 

That  part  of  the  state  will  always 
retain  an  atmosphere  of  romance  and 
adventure  whose  pervading  influence 
will  keep  alive  the  rich  historical  back- 
ground as  a  valuable  legacy  for  the  edi- 
fication of  succeeding  generations. 

As  far  back  as  1542  Juan  Rodriguez 
Cabrillo  sailed  into  Monterey  Bay.  Sixty 
years  later  Sebastian  Vizcaino  came  and 
claimed  the  soil  for  Spain  and  gave  the 
pueblo  the  name  of  his  patron,  the  Count 
of  Monte  Rey,  who  was  then  the  Vice- 
roy of  Mexico. 

From  that  time  on  to  the  end  of 
Mexico's  ownership,  Monterey  remained 
the  capital  of  the  province  of  Alta  Cali- 
fornia and  much  of  the  air  of  the  early 
days  still  pervades  the  place. 

In  the  center  of  the  old  town,  sur- 
rounded by  a  group  of  old  adobes,  stands 
one  of  the  most  typical  of  these  extant 
old  structures:  "The  House  of  the  Four 
Winds." 

Through  efforts  of  their  own  the 
Monterey  Civic  Club,  with  a  member- 
ship of  sixty-five  women,  have  purchased 
and  restored  for  the  use  of  the  club  this 
fine  archetype  of  the  Spanish  period. 

The    interior,    with    its    heavy    hand 
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hewn  timbers,  great  fireplaces  and  re- 
cessed windows,  has  been  augmented  by 
a  valuable  collection  of  early  relics. 

Legend  relates  that  there  was  a  huge 
weathervane  on  the  top  of  this  adobe 
and  to  designate  it  from  the  others  in 
the  pueblo  it  was  called  the  "House  of 
the  Four  Winds,"  there  being  no  Span- 
ish word  for  weathervane. 

It  was  built  in  1834  by  Thomas 
Oliver  Larkin,  the  first  and  only  Amer- 
ican consul  in  California.  For  years  it 
was  used  as  a  private  residence  but,  at 
the  time  of  the  American  occupation  in 
1846,  necessity  appropriated  it  for  a 
supply  store.  When  the  County  of  Mon- 
terey was  organized,  in  April,  1850, 
the  use  of  the  "House  of  the  Four 
Winds"  was  again  diverted  and  became 
the  first  Hall  of  Records  of  California. 
Here  the  first  recorder  had  his  home 
as  well  as  his  office  and  for  many  years 
it  was  the  repository  of  all  of  the  old 
records. 

To  prevent  the  depreciation  of  the 
historical  atmosphere  of  the  environ- 
ment the  Monterey  Civic  Club  has  also 
purchased  the  vacant  property  at  the 
rear  of  their  building. 

"The  House  of  the  Four  Winds"  is 
the  oldest  women's  club  building  in  the 
State,  a  priceless  asset  to  the  long  list 
of  club  homes  owned  by  organized 
women. 

Down  in  Riverside  County  a  group 
of  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  women, 
members  of  the  Hemet  and  San  Jacinto 
Women's  Clubs,  are  keeping  alive  the 
legend  of  Spanish  Indian  days  made 
famous  by  Helen  Hunt  Jackson. 

With  the  knowledge  that  the  pageant 
and  outdoor  play  is  an  impressive  way 
of  bringing  back  the  atmosphere  of  the 
early  days,  these  clubs  annually  give  a 
presentation  of  the  Ramona  Pageant. 
In  the  South  hills  of  San  Jacinto  there 
has  been  constructed  the  Ramonia  Bowl, 
a  perfect  setting  for  the  romantic  story 
of  Ramona  and  Alessandro. 

In  1916  fifty  women  organized  in 
Los  Angeles,  under  the  name  of  the  Cali- 
fornia History  and  Landmarks  Club, 
for  research  work  and  the  study  of  Cali- 
fornia history  and  for  the  preservation 
of  and  restoration  of  landmarks  and  the 
marking  of  historical  sites.  One  of  the 
first  movements  of  the  club  was  to  cre- 
ate an  interest  in  saving  the  historical 
site  of  Campo  de  Cauenga. 

It  was  here  that  the  treaty  was  signed 
bv  General  Fremont  and  General  Pico 


seventy  years  ago,  which  made  Califor- 
nia a  United  States  province. 

After  much  work  advocating  the  ac- 
tion and  getting  endorsements  from 
other  organizations,  the  members  suc- 
ceeded in  interesting  the  city  authori- 
ties. As  a  result  the  site  and  the  estab- 
lished buildings  were  purchased,  in  1923, 
by  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  for  a  public 
park  and  museum. 

The  next  work  was  to  assist  in  plant- 
ing an  avenue  of  olive  trees  in  Brand 
Park  at  the  San  Fernando  Mission, 
about  twenty  miles  north  of  Los  Angeles, 
in  memory  of  the  men  who  took  part 
in  the  conquest  of  California  by  the 
American  troops  in  1846-47. 

With  the  idea  of  using  modern  im- 
provements as  memorial  monuments,  the 
History  and  Landmarks  Club  proposed 
for  consideration  the  naming  of  the  six 
new  viaducts  across  the  Los  Angeles 
river  for  the  very  early  pioneers. 

Augmented  by  the  additional  endorse- 
ment of  the  two  largest  women's  organi- 
zations in  the  South,  the  Friday  Morn- 
ing and  Ebell  Clubs,  and  the  Municipal 
Art  and  the  Planning  Commission,  the 
request  was  brought  before  the  Board 
of  Public  Works.  As  a  result,  the  nam- 
ing of  the  bridges  was  unanimously  au- 
thorized. 

Two  life-sized  bronze  medallions  of 
accepted  portraits  of  the  men  thus  hon- 
ored, with  inscriptions  of  historical  data, 
will  be  placed  upon  the  work  of  the 
pylons. 

The  six  men  whose  memories  will 
thus  be  revered  are  Juan  Rodriguez 
Cabrillo,  discoverer  of  California  in 
1 542 ;  Sebastian  Vizcaino,  explorer  of 
the  entire  coast  of  California,  1602- 
1603;  Caspar  de  Portola,  first  Gover- 
nor of  California,  1769;  Felipe  de 
Nerve,  founder  of  Los  Angeles,  Septem- 
ber 4,  1781  ;  Junipero  Serra,  founder  of 
the  California  Missions  and  Juan  Crespi, 
who  named  the  river  Rio  de  Los  Angeles 
de  Porciuncula  in  1769. 

The  first  two  tablets  are  in  place  on 
the  first  pylon  at  the  approach  from 
either  side.  These  are  on  the  Ninth 
Street  viaduct  and  are  marked  in  honor 
of  Caspar  de  Portola.  The  next  two  are 
in  memory  of  Junipero  Serra  and  are  on 
the  Macy  Street  bridge. 

As  the  viaducts  are  finished  the  tab- 
lets will  be  placed,  with  a  general  dedi- 
catory ceremony  for  the  last. 

This  same  group  of  public  spirited 
women  have  also  succeeded  in  having  the 
site  of  the  Battle  Field  of  La  Mesa 
marked.  Four  great  boulders  with  in- 
scribed tablets  have  been  placed  in  front 
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of  a  large  administration  building  which 
has  been  erected  on  the  site. 

The  last  work  of  the  club  was  to  se- 
cure the  old  home  of  General  Plineas 
Banning  at  Wilmington  for  park  pur- 
poses. The  well-preserved  old  house  of 
twenty-eight  rooms  is  surrounded  by 
twenty-two  acres  of  ground  planted  with 
magnificent  trees  and  equipped  with  a 
large  swimming  pool. 

The  Ebell  Club  of  Los  Angeles  has 
placed  a  monument  at  Fremont  Pass  to 
mark  the  place  where  General  Fremont 
first  entered  the  San  Fernando  Valley. 

The  romance  of  the  Spanish  days  was 
succeeded  by  the  adventurous  period  of 
gold  discovery  and  the  Tuolumne-Cala- 
veras  By-County  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs  have  called  our  attention  to  the 
Mother  Lode  Country. 

Through  the  chairman  of  the  History 
and  Landmarks  Section  of  the  Alameda 
District  a  booklet  was  issued,  illustrat- 
ing and  illuminating  the  famous  gold 
region,"  with  the  slogan:  "Fill  Your 
Soul  With  the  Romance  of  California." 

Tuolumne  and  Calaveras  were  among 
the  first  of  the  original  twenty-seven 
counties  of  the  State,  founded  in  1850. 
The  word  Tuolumne  is  a  corruption  of 
the  Indian  word  "Talmalame,"  mean- 
ing stone  houses.  Tradition  says  that 
a  large  tribe  of  Indians  by  that  name 
lived  on  both  sides  of  the  river  which 
later  became  the  Tuolumne  River. 

Calaveras  is  the  Spanish  word  for 
skulls  and  there  is  a  legend  that  a  moun- 
tain tribe  of  Indians  refused  to  allow 
a  valley  tribe  to  hunt  deer  or  gather 
acorns  in  the  river  territory.  A  fierce 
battle  was  fought  on  the  banks  when 
more  than  three  thousand  Indians  were 
killed.  When  the  Mexicans  came  to 
that  part  of  the  State  they  found  these 
skulls  along  the  banks  of  the  stream,  so 
they  called  it  Calaveras  River,  from 
which  the  county  also  took  its  name. 

The  Tuolumne  -  Calaveras  women 
have  also  brought  to  our  attention  the 
fact  that  Sonora  was  formally  called 
Sonorian  Camp  and  was  located  by  a 
party  of  Mexicans  in  1848. 

The  first  school  house  in  Sonora  was 
established  in  1852  and  in  1854  there 
were  five  churches  of  different  denomi- 
nations. One  of  the  oldest  of  these  is 
the  St.  James  Episcopal  Church,  which 
still  stands,  a  silent  guardian  of  the  old 
town,  at  the  head  of  the  main  street. 

In  1850  gold  was  discovered  at  Co- 
lumbia, a  few  miles  from  Sonora,  and 
in  a  comparatively  short  time  fifty-five 
millions  were  extracted  from  placer 
mines. 

Before  gold  scales  were  brought  into 
the  country  the  gold  dust  was  measured. 
A  pinch  held  between  the  thumb  and  fin- 
ger was  a  dollar;  a  teaspoonful  was  an 
ounce;  a  wine  glass  fuM  was  one  hun- 


dred dollars  and  a  tumbler  full  one 
thousand  dollars.  Scales  were  brought 
around  the  Horn  in  1852,  and  there  is 
still  a  set  in  an  old  safe  at  the  express 
office  in  Columbia. 

In  the  fire  house  across  the  street  is  a 
man-drawn  engine  with  the  original 
leather  hose  still  in  good  condition  and 
still  used  when  occasion  demands. 

This  Mother  Lode  countrv  is  also  a 
part  of  the  Mark  Twain  and  Bret 
Harte  region. 

In  September,  1864,  Samuel  L.  Clem- 
mens,  or  Mark  Twain  as  he  was  later 
known,  went  from  San  Francisco  to 
visit  friends  at  Jackass  Hill,  near  So- 
nora, where  he  remained  five  months.  At 
the  time  he  was  writing  for  newspapers 
and  his  trip  to  the  mountains  was  for  a 
vacation  with  the  idea  that  he  would  be 
able  to  pick  up  things  that  would  help 
him  as  a  writer. 

He  did  not  enter  into  the  mining  ex- 
citement and  said  :  "I  would  not  puddle 
in  that  confounded  clay  for  all  the  gold 
in  Tuolumne  County." 

During  the  winter  he  visited  Angels 
Camp  in  Calaveras  County,  where  he 
gathered  data  for  the  "Jumping  Frog 
of  Calaveras"  and  "Roughing  It."  With 
the  publishing  of  these  stories  later  his 
career  as  a  great  humorist  really  began. 
A  replica  of  the  cabin  where  Mark 
Twain  spent  the  winter  has  been  erected 
on  the  original  site  on  Jackass  Hill. 
Near  by  is  the  great  oak  tree  under 
which  he  often  sat  meditating  and  stor- 
ing for  future  use  the  mining  tales  of 
which  he  later  wrote. 

High  above  the  road  near  Columbia 
and  almost  undermined  by  gold  seekers 
stands  St.  Ann's  Church,  which  was 
erected  in  1851.  Around  this  place  of 
worship  are  acres  and  acres  of  stones 
which  have  been  turned  and  turned 
again  by  the  hunters  of  the  yellow 
metal.  Dotted  here  and  there  in  the 
vicinity  are  old  adobe  chimneys  which 
were  left  standing  after  a  region  had 
been  worked  out  and  the  cabins  removed 
to  some  new  location. 

On  the  Calaveras  side  of  the  Stanis- 
laus River,  near  the  Mark  Twain  cabin, 
is  the  old  town  of  Melones,  so  named 
because  the  nuggets  found  there  were 
in  the  shape  of  melon  seeds. 

This  was  a  favorite  spot  of  Bret 
Harte,  and  a  number  of  his  stories  were 
laid  around  the  old  town :  "The  Luck 
of  Roaring  Camp,"  "The  Idol  of  Red 
Gulch,"  "The  Men  of  Sandy  Bar"  and 
"The  Lily  of  Poverty  Flat."" 

Francis  Bret  Harte  was  born  in  Al- 
bany, New  York,  in  1839.  Bret  was 
the  surname  of  his  father's  mother,  and 
wishing  to  be  called  Bret  he  afterward 
dropped  the  Francis,  so  it  was  as  Bret 
Harte  that  he  was  known  to  the  reading 
world. 


His  father  was  a  professor  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Albany,  so  Bret  was  reared 
in  the  atmosphere  of  literature  and  had 
access  to  a  great  collection  of  books, 
which  was  the  foundation  of  his  literary 
life. 

Bret  was  only  17  when  his  father 
died.  Left  to  his  own  responsibility,  he 
resolved  to  acquiesce  to  the  excitement 
of  the  times  and  go  west  in  search  of 
adventure. 

Arriving  in  San  Francisco  in  1856. 
he  spent  some  months  in  studying  his 
new  environment  and  the  strange  life 
into  which  he  was  thrown.  The  Chinese 
quarter  was  of  great  interest  to  him  and 
he  made  a  minute  study  of  the  China- 
men, afterward  writing  "The  Heathen 
Chinee." 

Reaping  a  harvest  of  impressions,  but 
finding  nothing  to  occupy  him,  he  set  off 
in  the  wake  of  the  gold  seekers,  whom 
he  called  the  "Argonauts  of  "49." 

The  country  was  fascinating  to  him. 
He  first  tried  his  luck  at  mining;  he 
prospected,  shoveled,  picked  and  washed 
until  he  could  describe  the  whole  proc- 
ess with  detailed  accuracy.  After  gain- 
ing this  experience,  he  became  an  express 
messenger  and  rode  with  the  stage  driver 
to  guard  the  gold,  greenbacks  and  let- 
ters. To  this  experience  we  are  in- 
debted for  his  wonderful  descriptions  of 
the  dangerous  stage  roads  which  he  long 
after  loved  to  recall. 

After  roughing  it  in  the  mining  camps 
and  on  stage  coaches,  Bret  became  a 
clerk  in  a  drugstore  and  this  knowledge 
also  crops  out  in  many  of  his  stories. 

He  then  became  assistant  in  the  pub- 
lication of  the  local  newspaper,  and  after 
gleaning  some  useful  information  as  to 
editorial  tactics,  he  became  a  schoolmas- 
ter and  later  fought  through  two  cam- 
paigns in  warfare  with  the  Indians. 

He  decided  to  abandon  this  varied 
existence  and  returned  to  San  Francisco 
determined  to  settle  down  to  a  definite 
calling.  For  a  few  months  he  was  em- 
ployed in  the  United  States  Mint  and 
then  in  July,  1868,  the  first  literary 
magazine  of  the  West  came  into  ex- 
istence, with  Bret  Harte  as  editor.  The 
purpose  of  the  magazine  was  for  the 
development  of  the  West. 

For  years  the  cover  design  was  a 
great  grizzly  bear  crossing  a  railway 
track  and  looking  back  with  apparent 
regret  at  the  encroachment  of  civiliza- 
tion which  would  necessitate  his  having 
to  trek  farther  into  the  woods. 

Bret  Harte  not  only  designed  the 
cover  but  he  also  named  the  new  maga- 
zine, the  Overland  Monthly,  which  sig- 
nified the  great  highway  over  which  the 
pioneers  came  in  their  covered  wagons. 
His  story,  "The  Luck  of  Roaring 
Camp,"  was  first  published  in  the  Aug- 
(Continued  on  Page  334) 
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TTERE  were  Comanche,  Ute,  and  Arapahoe, 

*-•*•  Here  were  the  Zuni,  Apache,  and  Navajo 

Met  in  a  peaceful  host 

At  Taos,  the  trading  post. 

Then  came  the  Spaniard,  then  came  the  French, 

Then  came  the  English  with  a  thirst  for  land  to  quench. 

Jumbled  were  the  streets  with  priceless  skins, 

Flintlocks,  bacon,  tea  in  tins, 

Mexican  cheroot  stubs, 

Sauerkraut  in  tubs, 

Complacent  priest  and  nervous  parson, 

Half-breed,  harlot,  and  stern  Kit  Carson, 

Baddies,  and  kiyacks,  and  corn, 

Poniards  by  dreamers  worn. 

And  beyond  were  the  mountains,  aspen-green, 

Sweetened  with  balsam,  silver-clean, 

Whispering  with  streams  where  the  granite  shines, 

Singing  with  the  voices  of  the  ponderosa  pines, 

And  canyons  in  the  distance  cutting  thick  blue  lines, 

And  the  sunset  on  the  desert  dripping  lavender, 

And  the  softness  of  the  silence  of  the  forest  fir. 
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A  Napoleonic  Bandit 

c/t  Survey  of  the  Career  of  'Pancho  "Villa,  the  Famous  ^Mexican  Chieftain 


T^HE  spectacular  career  of  Francisco 
*•  (Panclio)  Villa  kept  Mexico  on  the 
tiptoe  of  expectancy  for  many  years, 
while  the  United  States  viewed  his  feats 
with  an  interest  that  was  not  unmixed 
with  alarm.  Especially  were  the  Ameri- 
can border  states  keenly  interested  and 
often  made  thoroughly  uneasy  by  the 
exploits  of  this  remarkable  man. 

Just  when  the  redoubtable  "Pancho" 
(Frank)  first  saw  the  light  is  uncertain. 
It  is  highly  presumptive  that  this  grossly 
ignorant,  uncouth  man,  did  not  know 
himself  the  date  of  his  birth.  But  the 
indications  are  that  he  was  born  some- 
time during  the  early  seventies. 

He  was  born  on  a  ranch  in  the  state 
of  Durango  of  very  poor,  peon  parents. 
There  he  grew  to  early  manhood,  sub- 
ject, like  his  parents  and  neighbors  to  a 
life  of  rude,  poorly  requited  toil.  The 
t>e»nes,  or  farm  laborers,  on  the  great 
Mexican  estates  or  "haciendas"  lived  a 
wretched  existence,  little  better  treated 
by  their  over-lords  than  so  many  slaves. 
Such  a  life  bred  in  the  discontented 
young  Villa  hatred  toward  the  wealthy 
that  never  abandoned  him.  Early  he  de- 
cided to  avenge  his  imaginary  wrongs 
upon  them  and  to  live  at  their  expense. 

In  1896  Villa  became  a  full-fledged 
member  of  a  gang  of  horse  and  cattle 
thieves  that  had  their  rendezvous  in 
the  Sierra  Madre  mountains.  Villa  was 
the  hardest  riding,  the  most  forceful  and 
resourceful  member  of  the  gang  and 
was  not  long  in  becoming  its  leader. 

Under  his  daring  leadership  the  gang 
soon  widened  its  scope  of  activities. 
Cattle  and  horse  stealing  didn't  appeal 
much  to  Pancho.  Too  much  hard  work 
and  too  little  profit  in  it  to  suit  his 
ambitious  mind.  He  turned  his  atten- 
tion toward  the  treasure  convoys  that 
came  from  the  mines.  There  was  booty 
worthy  of  his  genuius  and  energy.  These 
convoys  had  grown  careless  and  were 
poorly  guarded  at  that  time.  The  iron 
hand  of  the  dictator,  Diaz,  had  played 
havoc  with  banditry  in  Mexico.  The 
summary  justice  the  rurales,  under  his 
instructions,  dispensed  to  all  captured 
outlaws  had  bred  fear  in  their  hearts 
and  the  convoys  went  their  way  un- 
molested. 

In  his  first  assault  on  a  convoy  Villa 
scored  a  success.  Ambushing  his  men 
in  a  steep  defile  of  the  mountains  he 
awaited  the  approach  of  the  heavily- 
laden  diligence.  This  was  guarded  by 
half  a  dozen  rurales.  Inside  the  vehicle 
rode  the  custodian  of  the  golden  treasure 
with  an  assistant.  At  the  propitious  time 
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Villa  and  his  men  opened  fire  on  the 
escort.  Two  of  the  rurales  were  killed, 
the  others  took  flight  in  dismay.  The 
mine  emissary  and  his  assistant  were  cap- 
tured. Then  Villa  displayed  his  innate 
ferocity  and  cruelty.  The  two  captives 
were  taken  to  a  nearby  tree  and  hanged 
with  the  riatas  that  the  men  carried  at 
their  saddle  pommels. 

In  all  his  raids  on  treasure  convoys 
from  the  mines  Villa  exhibited  an  auda- 
city and  cunning  only  rivaled  by  his  speed 
and  forethought  in  making  his  "get- 
away." The  authorities  were  up  in  arms 
at  his  many  depredations.  Rurales  (con- 
stabulary) and  federal  troops  made  every 
effort  to  capture  or  destroy  the  daring 
desperado  and  his  gang.  But  to  no  avail. 
Pancho  had  friends  everywhere.  He  was 
playing  the  part  of  a  second  Robin  Hood. 
Out  of  his  stolen  booty  he  distributed 
largess  freely  ameng  the  peones  of  the 
different  ranches.  They  would  purposely 
mislead  their  patron's  pursuers.  Some- 
times when  the  rangers  were  seeking 
the  bandits  in  the  mountain  fastnesses 
they  would  be  greeted  with  shots  from 
mysterious  sources.  Villa  was  merely 
showing  his  contempt  for  his  pursuers, 
the  agents  of  a  government  he  hated. 

Villa's  "general  headquarters"  were 
now  in  the  state  of  Chihuahua  in  a  spur 
of  the  Sierra  Madre  mountains.  This 
gave  him  comparatively  easy  access  to 
the  American  frontier  for  the  purchase 
of  supplies  and  munitions  and  also  for 
the  disposal  of  his  booty,  whether  it  be 
in  precious  metals  or  "on  the  hoof,"  for 
when  times  were  dull  Pancho  still  in- 
dulged in  cattle  and  horse  stealing. 

He  became  an  expert  shot  with  the 
carbine  and  his  followers  were  no  mean 
marksmen  either.  This  was  due  to  con- 
stant practice  in  target  shooting  that 
Villa  insisted  upon  during  their  idle 
hours  in  their  mountain  stronghold. 
"Many  a  battle,"  said  he,  "has  been  won 
through  marksmanship." 

One  of  Villa's  pet  hatreds  was  that  of 
the  Terraza  family  that  owned  immense 
estates  in  Chihuahua.  "What  right  have 
they,"  said  he  savagely  "to  all  this  prop- 
erty while  their  peones  have  nothing? 
I  shall  arrange  things  differently." 

Forthwith  with  the  aid  of  a  small 
army  readily  recruited,  he  began  his  dep- 
redations upon  the  Terraza  estates.  The 
company  stores  and  dwellings  were 
pillaged,  vast  numbers  of  the  cattle  and 
horses  were  stolen,  driven  to  the  frontier 
and  sold  at  any  price.  The  proceeds 


were  distributed  among  the  Terraza 
peones.  Naturally  Villa  became  very 
popular  among  them.  If  he  needed  sup- 
plies for  his  men  or  horses  he  went  on 
these  estates  and  helped  himself  without 
the  slightest  fear.  Likewise  the  peones 
advised  Villa  wherever  there  was  any- 
rich  haul  to  be  made  and  he  never  failed 
to  profit  by  their  information.  Many 
were  his  allies  and  spies.  Villa  might 
easily  have  anticipated  Madero  in  hoist- 
ing the  banner  of  revolution  had  he  so 
desired. 

In  spite  of  all  his  friendship  with  the 
humbler  classes,  however,  the  coming 
of  Villa  and  his  gang  to  a  small  town 
was  a  dread  event.  Like  the  American 
cowboys  of  old,  the  band  would  ride 
madly  into  a  town,  yelling  and  firing 
their  pistols  right  and  left.  The  stores 
were  closed  and  locked",  only  to  be 
opened  again  soon  at  the  behest  of  rifle 
butts.  The  girls  took  refuge  in  the 
churches,  for  Villa  bore  an  evil  reputa- 
tion among  them — one  that  he  justly 
merited.  More  than  one  pretty  girl  had 
he  kidnapped  and  carried  away  to  his 
mountain  den,  to  return  her  later,  weep- 
ing and  dishonored,  to  her  home.  Such 
deeds  cost  Villa  many  friends  among 
those  who  had  before  been  his  partisans. 

Among  his  own  men  Villa  was  looked 
upon  with  intense  admiration.  None  of 
them  could  compete  with  him  in  energy 
and  daring.  Neither  could  they  equal 
him  in  endurance.  He  would  ride  for 
two  or  three  days  and  nights  at  a  stretch, 
without  rest,  without  food,  and  without 
showing  any  signs  of  fatigue.  He  de- 
manded of  his  men  a  degree  of  endu- 
rance and  energy  that  they  could  not  all 
sustain.  Some  deserted,  but  unless  they 
went  far  indeed  Villa  was  sure  to  catch 
them  and  wreak  summary  vengeance 
upon  them. 

Severe  Reza,  one  of  Pancho's  most 
trusted  men,  was  captured  by  the  rurales. 
Their  usual  custom  was  to  shoot  such 
prisoners  at  once.  But  they  knew  that 
Reza  was  a  member  of  Villa's  band  and 
promised  him  pardon  if  he  would  betray 
his  leader.  This  the  fellow  promised  to 
do,  stipulating  that  he  must  be  allowed 
to  use  his  own  methods.  The  rurales 
and  their  prisoner  entered  Chihuahua 
City  to  await  the  traitor's  plans  for  the 
betrayal  of  Villa. 

The  bandit  chief,  through  his  host  of 
spies,  was  not  long  in  learning  of  the 
capture  and  treason  of  his  follower.  He 
caused  a  note  to  be  sent  to  him  that 
read  as  follows: 

"So  you  are  going  to  betray  me?  Well 
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And  there  v:as  in  the  background  the  smile  of  a  senorita. 


you  know  how  I  repay  traitors  and  de- 
serters. Tell  your  new  friends  that  I 
shall  drop  down  there  one  of  these  days 
and  give  them  cause  to  remember  Pancho 
Villa's  vengeance. — Pancho  Villa." 

Neither  the  guards  nor  Reza  paid 
much  heed  to  the  threat.  Merely  bom- 
bast, they  thought.  He  would  not  dare 
enter  a  city  the  size  of  Chihuahua  and 
attempt  any  of  his  wild  deeds. 

Reza  had  inspired  so  much  confidence 
in  his  guards  that  he  had  been  given 
the  freedom  of  the  city  and  had  even 
been  promised  membership  in  the  rurales 
as  soon  as  the  betrayal  of  Villa  should 
be  consummated. 

On  a  bright  Sunday  morning  a  gal- 
lantly attired  horseman  rode  into  Chi- 
huahua. The  streets  were  crowded  with 
church-goers.  Little  heed  was  paid  to 
the  dashing  horseman.  Simply  some 
well-to-do  ranchman  coming  in  for  a 
lark,  they  imagined.  Little  did  they 
think  that  the  bold  rider  was  the  re- 
doubtable Villa  himself. 

Villa  had  come   to  fulfill  his  threat. 


He   was   looking   for   Severo   Reza,    his 
traitorous  ex-follower. 

Fortune  favored  the  bandit  chieftain. 
Reza  was  promenading  the  street  with 
a  pretty  girl  on  his  arm.  Without  a 
word  Villa  rode  up  to  the  sidewalk, 
drew  his  pistol  and  fired  its  contents 
into  the  body  of  the  traitor,  who  fell 
dying  at  the  feet  of  his  fair  companion. 

Availing  himself  of  the  consternation 
and  confusion  that  followed  his  feat, 
Villa  rode  at  breakneck  speed  to  the  out- 
skirts of.  the  city.  There  in  a  cantina 
(saloon)  some  of  his  followers  awaited 
him.  After  a  hasty  farewell  drink  the 
party  set  out  at  headlong  speed  for  their 
"guarida"  (den)  in  the  Sierra  Madre. 

Such  feats  gave  Villa  a  dominion  over 
his  band  and  the  people  that  was  a  com- 
pound of  fear,  admiration  and  affection. 
He  was  constantly  displaying  a  dash  and 
daring  that  a  little  later  on  was  to  make 
him  the  greatest  revolutionary  chieftain 
Mexico  had  ever  known. 

Great  want  and  privation  prevailed 
among  the  poorer  classes  of  Mexico  dur- 


ing the  first  half  decade  of  the  twentieth 
centry.  Many  even  died  of  hunger.  This 
served  to  redouble  Pancho's  hatred  for 
the  wealthy,  and  his  raids  on  the  rich 
haciendas  became  more  savage  and  un- 
sparing. He  would  break  open  the  gran- 
aries and  distribute  their  contents  among 
the  poor  people,  destroying  any  surplus 
that  might  remain.  He  caused  vast  losses 
on  the  great  estates  and  not  a  little  re- 
joicing among  the  poor,  who  grew  to 
worship  him  almost  as  a  demigod. 

Villa  hated  the  government  as  he  hated 
the  rich.  In  fact,  to  his  crude  mind, 
the  two  were  synonymous.  So  when  the 
Madero  revolution  of  1910  broke  out 
it  found  in  him  a  ready  partisan.  The 
revolution  had  gained  some  momemtum 
before  Villa  in  his  mountain  retreat 
heard  the  news  of  the  uprising.  He  was 
thoroughly  exasperated  when  he  learned 
that  a  petty  chieftain  named  Orozco  had 
already  raised  a  small  body  of  men  and 
had  committed  many  depredations  and 
even  attacked  federal  troops  in  the  state 
of  Chihuahua.  "That  should  be  my  pre- 
rogative alone,"  doubtless  thought  Villa. 
"Have  I  not  been  sowing  the  seeds  of 
revolt  in  this  state  for  years  past?" 

He  immediately  went  to  El  Encinal 
and  offered  his  services  to  Abraham  Gon- 
zales,  the  Madero  authority  in  that  sec- 
tion. Villa  told  him  he  could  supply  a 
small  body  of  men  well  mounted  and 
equipped.  The  fame  of  the  bandit  chief 
was  too  far  flung  for  the  Madero  lieu- 
tenant to  hesitate  in  making  a  decision. 
His  services  were  joyfully  accepted  and 
the  rank  of  captain  in  the  "Army  of  Lib- 
erty" was  conferred  upon  him  at  once. 
Villa's  first  assignment  was  to  harass 
and  hinder  the  march  of  the  federal  gen- 
eral, Navarro,  who  was  leaving  Chihua- 
hua City  with  a  column  of  about  a 
thousand  men  to  attack  the  rebel  colonel, 
Orozco.  In  this  affair  Villa  displayed 
all  the  tactics  of  an  accomplished  guer- 
illa. He  caused  his  men  to  leave  their 
hats  displayed  in  the  shrubbery  on  one 
side  of  the  road  while  they  fired  from 
the  other  side.  He  had  a  small  body  of 
men  go  around  and  appear  on  a  hill 
ahead  of  the  federals,  making  them  think 
they  were  confronted  by  a  fresh  force. 
Pancho's  handful  of  expert  marksmen 
created  havoc  among  the  federals,  while 
his  men  escaped  almost  unscathed. 

General  Navarro  and  his  men  re- 
treated to  Chihuahua  and  spread  the 
alarming  news  that  a  large  rebel  force 
was  before  the  city  and  about  to  attack  it. 
This  feat  of  arms  well  accomplished, 
the  indefatigable  Captain  Villa  and  his 
band  made  a  forced  march  to  the  small 
town  of  San  Andres,  where  they  sur- 
prised and  quickly  routed  the  garrison, 
killing  the  colonel  in  command.  Villa 
was  giving  early  samples  of  that  craft 
and  energy  that  afterward  put  him  at 
(Continued  on  Page  332) 
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TRADES  and  occupations  common 
to  the  townsmen  quickly  gave  a 
surname    to    the   worker.    Let    us 
begin    with   the    famous   family   of   the 
"Smiths." 

Mr.  Webster  informs  us  that  a  smith 
is  one  who  forges  with  the  hammer,  one 
who  works  in  metals,  derived  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon  'smidh'  and  the  Gothic 
"smitha." 

The  "Blacksmith"  was  so  called  be- 
cause he  worked  in  black  metal.  The 
"Goldsmith"  worked  in  gold.  The  "Bill- 
smith"  and  the  "Spearsmith"  found 
much  to  do  in  the  romantic  Middle 
Ages,  making  the  spears  and  lanceheads 
that  found  such  frequent  use  in  the 
constant  wars  and  scrimmages.  The 
"Naismith"  or  "Naylor"  is  a  survival 
of  the  nailsmith.  Buckles  were  made  by 
the  "Bucksmith";  the  "Bladesmith" 
produced  the  sword,  while  the  "Lock- 
smith" fashioned  the  great  locks  and 
keys  of  those  days. 

It  may  be  imagined  that  the  "Baker" 
was  to  the  town  what  the  "Miller" 
was  to  the  village.  The  woman  who 
prepared  the  staff  of  life  was  called  a 
"Baxter"  or  "Backster."  Baker  is  a  de- 
rivative of  the  Anglo-Saxon  "bacan." 
"Ballinger"  is  a  corruption  of  the  French 
"Boulanger",  a  baker. 

Then  as  now  the  cooks  were  largely  in 
command  and  from  them  we  get  "Cook- 
man",  "Cokeman"  and  "Cookson",  the 
cook's  son  or  grandson.  Allied  with  this 
is  "Kitchener"  and  also  "Pottinger", 
the  soup-maker.  The  "Butler"  was  the 
servant  in  charge  of  the  liquors,  (from 
the  Norman  French  "butuiller",  a  but- 
ler; French  "butuille",  a  bottle.)  "But- 
tery" is  an  allied  name. 

The  dealer  in  the  wool  of  the  sheep 
was  a  "Woolman"  or  "Wooler",  while 
the  name  "Wooley"  comes  from  "Wulf- 
wig"  a  fine  old  Gothic  appellation.  An- 
glo-Saxon "webba"  gives  us  "Webber", 
a  weaver;  applied  to  a  woman  carrying 
on  the  trade  it  became  "Webster",  the 
ending  "ster"  being  originally  feminine. 
The  men  who  carded  the  raw  wool,  pre- 
paratory to  spinning  were  the  "Card- 
ers", "Combers"  and  the  feminine 
"Kempsters".  Therefore  unkempt  would 
mean  uncombed. 

Which  brings  us  to  the  "Dyer"  of 
the  wool,  and  the  feminine  "Dexter". 
Then  we  have  the  "Drapers"  and  the 
"Clothiers",  the  makers  or  the  dressers 
of  the  cloth  (French  "drap",  cloth; 
"drapier",  a  maker  of  cloth.  Anglo- 
Saxon  "cladh",  Danish  "klaede",  cloth.) 
This  recalls,  incidently,  the  "Currier" 
or  dresser  of  leather  (from  Old  French 
"courroyer",  to  dress  leather.)  The 
"Whittier",  white  tawer,  a  kind  of 
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Chapter  III. 

leather  dresser,  is  a  name  endeared   to 
all  true  American  hearts. 

Then  it  finally  reaches  the  "Taylors" 
to  be  transformed  into  the  doublet  and 
jerkin  (from  the  French  "tailler"  to 
cut.)  The  coat  was  put  together  by  the 
"Seamer"  or  the  female  "Semptress", 
(from  the  Anglo-Saxon  "seamster",  one 
who  makes  clothes.) 

The  "Plummer"  or  "Plumer"  is 
claimed  by  some  authorities  to  have  been 
one  who  prepared  plumes  or  feathers, 
while  others  derive  it  from  the  Latin 
"plumbum"  a  man  who  worked  in  lead, 
(French  "plomb",  lead.) 

The  "Keller"  was  a  female  headdress, 
with  the  variation  "Caiman"  from  the 
ancient  Gaelic  "call"  a  hood  or  cowl.  A 
"pilch"  was  a  fur  neckpiece,  hence  the 
manufacturer  of  a  pilch  was  called  a 
"Pilcher". 

London,  in  the  Middle  Ages  had  a 
street  called  Paternoster  Row,  from  the 
fact  that  it  was  inhabited  by  "Pater- 
nosters", the  clever  artisans  who  pro- 
duced the  rosaries  used  in  prayer.  The 
name  exists  today.  "Pater"  father;  nos- 
ter"  our,  from  the  Latin,  hence  to  say 
a  Paternoster  or  prayer  upon  the  beads. 
The  "Poynter"  or  "Pointer"  was 
another  medieval  craftsman  who  made 
the  metal  clasps  which  held  the  doublet 
and  hose  together.  The  "Shalloner" 
traded  in  shallon,  a  woolen  material 
made  at  Chalons-sur-Marne.  The 
"Glover"  of  that  period  explains  him- 
self. His  rival,  however,  was  the  "Gan- 
ter"  or  "Gaunter",  still  surviving,  as 
also  the  word  glove  or  gauntlet,  from  the 
French  "gants,"  gloves. 

Some  claim  the  "Parmenter"  or  "Par- 
menteer"  to  have  been  the  tailor  who 
sewed  facings  on  the  clothes,  while 
others  claim  he  was  a  far  more  impor- 
tant artisan,  that  is,  a  maker  of  parch- 
ment, from  the  Latin  "parmentarius". 
The  "Quilters"  are  with  us  yet,  hav- 
ing swung  themselves  into  an  everlast- 
ing fame  by  virtue  of  their  industry  in 
keeping  their  fellowmen  snug  and  warm 
under  one  of  their  cosily  padded  quilts. 
The  French  word  "laver"  to  wash, 
gives  us  an  interesting  list  of  names, 
chief  being  "Lavender,"  a  washer  of 
garments.  Lavender  water,  even  to  this 
day,  being  used  to  mingle  with  pure 
water  for  refreshing  the  hands  and  face. 
"Laundress"  is  the  feminine,  also  "Lan- 
dress".  Then  there  are  the  "Launders" 
and  "Landers" ;  our  term  "laundry" 
coming  from  the  same  root. 

The  French  "aiguille",  a  needle,  gave 
us  "Aguilar",  a  needle  maker.  The  pro- 


ducer of  edged  or  cutting  instruments 
was  a  "Cutler",  from  the  French  "cou- 
telier".  Then  there  was  the  "Spooner", 
maker  of  spoons,  spoon  coming  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon  "spon". 

The  "Salter"  or  "Saltman"  provided 
us  with  that  great  necessity  in  produc- 
ing palatable  food.  The  medieval  "Spi- 
cer"  represented  the  "Grocer"  of  the 
present  day.  "Pepper"  and  "Pepperer", 
when  that  commodity  alone  was  handled 
by  a  dealer,  while  "Culpepper*  was  the 
man  who  culled  or  picked  or  selected 
the  pepper.  The  "Soper"  supplied  the 
community  with  soap;  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  "sape"  or  the  French  "savon". 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  was  the  day 
of  the  highest  specialization  of  the  trades 
or  occupations,  to  which  custom  we  seem 
to  be  reverting  in  the  present  day  pro- 
fessions. 

The  Old  French  word  "bocher"  a 
killer  of  goats  for  food  was  the  unwit- 
ting ancestor  of  a  long  line  of  descen- 
dents  who  have  fed  meat  to  the  changing 
multitudes;  their  derivative  names  are 
legion.  Among  them  are  "Butcher", 
"Botcher",  "Booker",  "Bocher",  "Bou- 
chier",  "Bowcher",  "Butchart"  and 
"Labouchere." 

A  poult  is  a  young  chicken,  via  the 
French  "poulet,"  diminutive  of  "poule." 
So  the  man  who  dealt  in  poults  was 
the  "Poulter"  or  "Poulterer,"  while  his 
son  might  be  dubbed  "Poulsen." 

The  Anglo-Saxon  'breowan,'  signified 
to  prepare  a  liquor  from  malt,  hops, 
etc.  Hence  the  word  'brew'  and  the 
'Brewer,'  the  man  whose  talents  lay  in 
that  special  direction,  although  women 
practiced  this  trade  as  well,  being  called 
"Brewsters." 

A  "Barber"  is  one  whose  occupation 
it  is  to  shave  or  trim  the  beard  and  to  cut 
and  dress  the  hair  of  his  patrons.  Former- 
ly barbers  were  also  practitioners  in  the 
surgery  and  dentistry  of  that  day.  Under 
Henry  VIII,  surgery,  and  about  1750 
dentistry,  ceased  to  be  regular  with  them. 
In  French  beard  is  "barbe,"  barber  is 
"Barbier,"  hence  "Barber,"  "Barbour," 
"Barbur,"  "Leach"  was  the  sobriquet 
for  one  in  the  medical  line,  frequently 
applied  to  a  barber  also.  It  has  further 
given  us  "Leach"  and  "Leachman,"  from 
the  Anglo-Saxon  "leace"  meaning  physi- 
cian, also  the  worm  formerly  used  for 
the  blood-letting  of  patients. 

The  candlemaker  was  the  "Candler." 
or  "Chandler"  or  "Candleman,"  a  vari- 
ation of  the  Norman  "Candeler."  The 
Anglo-Saxon  for  candle  was  "candel." 
A  "Bowler"  produced  wooden  bowls, 
while  the  "Cooper,"  "Couper,"  or  "Cop- 
per" made  cups  of  metal  and  wood. 
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From  the  Icelandic  "kupa,"  a  bowl  or 
cup. 

The  Latin  word  "moneta,"  mint,  gave 
the  rise  to  such  names  for  those  who 
followed  the  trade  of  creating  coins  as 
"Minter,"  "Monier,"  "Moneyer." 

In  the  Middle  Ages  the  mariner  who 
went  to  foreign  lands  to  barter  goods 
with  which  he  returned  to  his  own  land, 
sold  them  to  the  "Marchant"  or  "Mer- 
chant," a  person  of  dignity  and  promin- 
ence, who  figured  more  as  an  importer 
then  than  he  does  today.  Now  the  word 
has  come  to  a  more  general  use.  From 
the  Latin  "mercare,"  to  baiter.  This 
recalls  the  "Waterman"  whose  duties 
held  him  about  the  docks  or  at  the 
water's  edge. 

The  "Carpenters"  rove  in  such  num- 
bers that  it  is  almost  needless  to  remind 
them  that  they  owe  their  appellation  to 
the  Old  French  "Carpentier,"  a  worker 
in  timbers  and  a  builder  of  houses  and 
ships. 

The  foregoing  are  those  occupative 
names  most  commonly  encountered,  need- 
less to  say  there  are  many  more  equally 
as  interesting  and  diverting. 

Chapter  IV 
PATRONYMICS 

A  PATRONYMIC  is  a  modification 
of  an  ancestor's  name  borne  by  the 
son ;  a  name  derived  from  that  of  the 
parent  or  ancestor  which  has  become  the 
name  of  a  family. 

We  find  the  English  "son"  (a  word 
of  Saxon  heritage),  as  Robert  William- 
son, son  of  William  Robertson ;  the 
Welsh  "ap,"  meaning  son,  as  ap  Hugh, 
which  has  become  "Pugh ;"  the  Norman 
"fitz"  son,  (from  French  "fils,"  son)  as 
"Fitzgibbon,"  son  of  "Gibbon,"  "bar," 
son,  from  the  Hebrew,  as  "Bar-jona," 
son  of  Jona,  to  wit :  Simon  Barjona ; 
again  the  Irish  "O,"  as  "O'Neil,"  son  of 
"Neil,"  the  Scotch  "mac"  as  "Macdon- 
ald,"  son  of  "Donald." 

The  diminutives  often  find  their  per- 
manent place  in  a  surname,  the  most 
usual  ones  being  "Kin,"  "Thompkin," 
little  Tom;  whereas  "Thompson"  is  son 
of  Tom;  "cock"  as  Wilcock,"  Wilcox," 
litle  one;  "ot,"  Mary,  "Marriott,"  little 
Mary;  "et"  "Emmett,"  little  Emma; 
"on,"  "Marion,"  "Marian','  little  Mary; 
"in,"  "Robin','  little  Robert." 

This  custom  gained  great  vogue,  for 
that  reason  we  have  a  long  list  of  names 
with  the  suffixes  above  mentioned.  Fol- 
lowing are  a  few  instances:  with  Will 
as  a  basis  we  have,  "Williamson,"  "Wil- 
son," "Williams,"  "Wills"  "Wilkin," 
"Wjllett."  "Perkins"  and  "Parrott" 
from  Peter.  "Bartlett"  from  "Bartho- 
lemew."  "Marryat"  from  "Mary". 
"Jennings"  (John).  "Gibbons"  (Gil- 
bert). "Dawkins,"  "Dawson"  (David). 


"Hawkins"  (Hal).  "Hicks,"  "Hickson" 
(Isaac).  "Watson"  (Walter). 

Another  diminutive  is  "ie"  or  "ey" 
which  comes  to  us  from  the  French 
"petite,"  a  little  one;  as  in  Johnnie, 
Freddie,  Charley,  Sadie,  etc. 

The  ancient  rolls  show  a  custom  of 
registering  servants  by  appending  the 
Germanic  "man"  to  the  Christian  name 
of  the  employer,  as  "Harriman" 
(Harry's  man),  "Goodman"  (master  of 
the  house)  ;  also  descriptive  as  "Long- 
man," "Oldman,"  "Youngman,"  "Pull- 
man" (one  who  resided  close  to  a  pool)  ; 
"Layman"  from  Lawrence;  "Bridge- 
man,"  probably  the  bridge  tender; 
"Hickman"  Isaac's  man. 

Many  other  Christian  names  became 
the  origin  of  present  day  surnames. 
"Serlo"  gives  "Searles;"  "Arnold"  gives 
"Arnott,"  "Arnett;"  "Emery"  gives 
"Emeberson,"  "Emerson."  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  "stede,"  place,  gave  us  such 
names  as  "Hampstead,"  "Hamon's," 
farm  or  place;  as  modifications  "Hamp- 
son,"  "Hammond." 

One  survival  that  is  very  striking  in 
the  multiplicity  of  its  present  day  forms 
is  "Ralph,"  from  whence  "Raffson," 
Ralph's  son.  The  diminutive  "Rawlin" 
becoming  "Rawlings,"  "Rawlinson," 
"Randall,"  "Rollins,"  "Rawson,"  "Raw- 
kins." 

From  "Michael,"  "Michaelson," 
Mitchell,"  "Mitchelson."  From  Robert 
"Roberts,"  "Robertson,"  "Robins," 
"Robbins,"  "Robinson,"  "Robson." 
From  the  French  "Alisaundre"  (Alex- 
ander), "Sanders,"  "Saunders,"  "San- 
derson." 

Richard  1  (Coeur  de  Lion),  whom 
hero  worship  idealized  and  idolized  be- 
came the  appellation  of  children  from 
cot  to  palace,  hence  the  numerous  "Rich- 
ards," "Richardsons,"  "Ricks,"  "Rix," 
"Rickards,"  "Rickson,"  and  from  the 
nickname  Dick,  "Dixon,"  "Dicks," 
"Dickson,"  Dickenson",  etc. 

St.  Stephen  gained  a  great  popularity 
and  has  left  many  evidences  in  "Steph- 
ens," "Stephenson,"  "Stevenson,"  "Stev- 
ens," "Stinson,"  "Stimson." 

Roger,  a  typical  French  appellation 
found  English  followers  in  "Rodgers," 
"Rogerson,"  and  the  nickname  "Hodge" 
gives  "Hodgkins,"  "Hodgkinson," 
"Hotchkiss." 

The  patron  saint  of  mariners,  St. 
Nicholas,  is  responsible  for  "Nicholls," 
"Nicholson,"  "Nickerson,"  "Nixon," 
etc.  From  "Hans,"  a  shortening  of  Jo- 
hannes, we  have  the  "Hansons"  and 
"Hancocks,"  the  son  of  Hans  and  little 
Hans. 

"James"  gives  us  "Jamieson."  "John" 
gives  "Johnson,"  "Jenkins"  and  its  nick- 
name "Jacks"  and  "Jackson,"  the  dim- 
inutive of  "Walter"  is  "Watt"  and 
provides  the  "Waters,"  "Watkins," 


"Watsons,"  "Watkinsons." 

Another  Scriptural  character,  "Simon" 
supplies  a  basis  for  many  variations,  as: 
"Simpkins,"  "Simmons,"  "Simpson," 
"Symonds,"  "Simms,"  etc. 

The  tremendous  adoration  given  St. 
Peter  was  responsible  for  "Peterson," 
"Peters,"  "Perrett,"  "Parrot,"  "Per- 
kins," "Parkinson,"  "Pearson,"  "Pier- 
son,"  "Pierce  and  others." 

Metronymics  were  formed  from  the 
mother's  name  in  a  similar  manner.  In 
the  Middle  Ages  the  children  of  a 
widow  would  occasionally  assume  a  vari- 
ation of  the  mother's  name,  as,  Mary, 
whence  "Marriott,"  '"Matilda,"  con- 
tracted into  "Maude,"  "Mould." 
"Mott"  was  another  contraction  of 
Matilda,  although  some  authorities 
claim  it  to  come  from  "moat"  (Middle 
Age  "moat")  a  deep  trench  around  the 
rampart  of  a  fortified  castle  or  place. 

CORNERS  UP  OR  DOWN 

ALINE  KISTLER 

"W/"HETHER  the  corners  are  turned 

*»  up  or  down,  the  mask  is  essen- 
tially the  same,"  said  Margaret  Anglin 
the  other  day  when  discussing  the  rela- 
tive values  of  comedy  and  tragedy. 

"Yes,  it  is  the  illusion  of  reality  that 
counts,"  countered  Blanche  Bates.  "One 
can  have  neither  convincing  comedy  nor 
effective  tragedy  without  sincerity." 

It  was  not  an  idle  curiosity  that 
prompted  the  inquiry  into  the  mechanism 
of  acting  for  throughout  the  summer 
weeks  these  two  vibrant  actresses  have 
given  San  Francisco  a  wonderful  feast  of 
drama,  shifting  moods  and  mediums  with 
versatility  but  ever  reaching  the  audience 
with  vital  contacts. 

Margaret  Anglin  held  her  audience 
at  the  Columbia  Theater  in  the  hollow 
of  a  laughing  palm  one  evening  and  the 
next,  under  the  broad  canopy  of  the 
night-sky,  she  gripped  the  entire  Greek 
Theater  with  the  relentless  steel  fingers 
of  tragedy. 

Blanche  Bates  triumphed  with  the 
spirited  Peg  Woffington  one  week  and 
wrung  pitying  laughter  with  the  repres- 
sions of  Prossy  in  Shaw's  "Candida" 
the  next. 

And  working  together,  modeling  with 
the  same  clay  of  experience,  each  created 
living  breathing  figures  as  varied  as  the 
two  women's  personalities.  Figures  that 
bore  the  stamp  of  two  master  plotters 
though  fired  in  the  same  kiln.  Figures 
that  contained  the  integral  spirit  of 
their  creators. 

Were  they  crystallized  into  reality,  on 
Miss  Bates'  dressing  table  one  would  find 
Peg  Woffington,  Prossy,  Brasa  Canava 
and  Alice  Verney — creatures  that  cer- 
tainly would  meet  in  no  place  other  than 
the  dressing  room  of  a  star.  Imagine 
the  meeting  of  the  Irish  gutter-snipe. 
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become  the  greatest  English  actress,  with 
Prossy,  the  fearful,  adoring  pair  of  cor- 
sets that  Shaw  described  as  a  stenogra- 
pher for  the  vicar  in  "Candida" — with 
the  granite  success  the  Texas  nightingale 
carved  from  her  butte  heritage  of  vigor 
;md  voice — with  the  virtuous  English- 
woman caught  in  the  throes  of  her  one 
vice,  the  over-indulgence  of  a  clinging 
sister.  Tragic  figures  in  the  heart  of 
comedy — comic  women  under  the  pall  of 
tragedy. 

(One  ought  to  have  had  sense  enough 
to  recognize  them — all  one  clay  in  varied 
trappings.) 

Around  Miss  Anglin's  room  one 
would  find  a  frieze  in  high  relief — of 
Caroline,  Candida,  Electra,  the  Coun- 
tess Houdonyi-Bloch  and  Stephanie, 
Marquise  de  Mohrivart.  And  about 
them  all,  even  the  sophisticated  Steph- 
anie, there  would  be  the  suggestion  of 
Greek  draperies — or  is  it  merely  that  the 
background  would  be  classic,  suggesting 
that  the  modeled  figures  the  symbols 
rather  than  individuals?  One  wonders 
what  it  is  that  makes  Caroline's  lament 
at  the  approach  of  middle-age  a  cry  of 
all  women — what  quality  it  is  that  trans- 


forms the  mangled  Stephanie  into  epi- 
tomized disillusionment.  Is  it  not  the 
same  quality  that  made  the  midnight- 
blue  figure  of  Electra  stand  indelibly 
for  inexorable  personal  justice? 

(Surely  one  should  have  realized  that 
the  mask  was  the  same  whether  labeled 
comedy  with  upturned  mouth  or  trag- 
edy with  downward  sworl.) 

So  one  sees  an  essential  difference  in 
the  work  of  Miss  Bates  and  Miss  Ang- 
lin,  both  skilled  artists  of  the  stage. 
When  Miss  Bates  plays  the  part  of  a 
mother,  she  is  that  mother  with  all  the 
individuality  of  a  human,  sympathetic 
woman.  When  Miss  Anglin  plays  the 
part  of  a  mother,  her  character  bears  the 
likeness  of  all  mothers.  Miss  Bates  gives 
a  memorable  personality — Miss  Anglin 
gives  an  epitomized  character.  And  be- 
cause both  are  careful  craftsmen,  the 
quality  of  intrepretation  does  not  vary 
as  they  move  facilely  from  light  to  seri- 
ous drama. 

So  it  is  that  drawing-room  discussion 
concerns  itself  with  the  beautifully  de- 
batable question  in  which  province  each 
excels.  For  they  say: 

"Oh,  but  Miss  Anglin's  tragedy  is 
srpreme!" 


"But  her  comedy  is  so  delightful — " 

"And  Miss  Bates — " 

And  the  panegyrics  continue  all  the 
while  losing  sight  of  the  fact  that  the 
quality  of  both  comedy  and  tragedy  is 
the  same. 

In  fact,  the  actresses  themselves  hardly 
know  which  they  prefer  to  play — though 
both  agree  that  a  mixed  diet  is  quite  the 
wisest  thing. 

Miss  Bates  succintly  puts  it:  "Play- 
ing comedy  is  like  writing  for  the  day- 
to-day  newspaper  public.  Tragedy  i- 
for  the  magazine  crowd.  One  lives  but 
a  day — the  other,  it  is  hoped,  lived  at 
least  a  month.  But  both  reach  out  to 
touch  and  amuse  and,  perhaps,  inspire 
and  there  is  always  the  hope  that  what 
is  done  for  a  day  will  last  for  eternity." 

For  in  the  final  analysis  tragedy  deals 
with  the  results  of  transgression  of  hu- 
man laws — comedy  with  the  effects  of 
social  infringements.  One  has  a  hard, 
gruelling  conclusion — the  other  is  dis- 
missed with  laughter  that  truly  revenges 
society  for  the  blunders  against  its  code. 
But  both  are  human.  Both  are  art.  And 
each  is  equally  difficult  or  easy  to  the 
seasoned  actress  who  has  mastered  the 
limitations  of  her  medium. 


Who  are  the  American  Indians? 


Magdalenian  race,  or  second  Atlan- 
tean  wave,  arrives  in  Europe  about 
14,000  B.  C. 

Azilian-Tardenoisian  race,  or  third 
Atlantean  wave  arrives  in  Europe,  about 
10,000  B.  C. 

Final  submergence  of  Atlantis,  ac- 
cording to  Plato,  9,600  B.  C. 

Antillia  partly  or  finally  submerged, 
and  arrival  of  the  Maya,  an  Antillian 
race,  in  America,  about  200  B.  C. 

Desertion  of  the  cities  of  Guatemala 
by  the  Maya,  and  settlement  of  the 
Maya-Toltec  in  Mexico  and  Yucatan, 

Regarding  the  tradition  of  Atlantis, 
about  600  A.  D. 

Mr.  Spence  tells  us  that  our  first  au- 
thentic notice  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  the 
writings  of  Plato,  who  tells  of  it  in  his 
Timeous.  This  information  was  received 
from  Solon,  who  on  his  part  had  it  at 
first  hand  from  an  Egyptian  priest  of 
Sais,  about  600  B.  C.  Atlantis,  said  this 
heirophant,  was  a  great  continent  situ- 
ated in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  over  against 
the  Strait  of  Gibraltar.  About  9000 
years  before  his  time  (9600  B.  C.)  its 
people  swarmed  into  the  Mediterranean 
area  and  invaded  Greece.  The  Athenians 
attacked  and  defeated  them,  and  were 
saved  from  further  invasion  by  the  sud- 
den disappearance  beneath  the  sea  of 
the  land  whence  their  enemies  had 


(Continued  from  Page  309) 

emerged.  This  catastrophe  it  would  ap- 
pear from  the  context  was  brought  upon 
Atlantis  by  the  will  of  the  gods,  whom 
its  inhabitants  had  offended  by  their 
wickedness.  All  that  remained  of  Atlan- 
tis in  Plato's  time  were  vast  mud-banks, 
which  made  it  difficult  for  vessels  to 
negotiate  the  passage  from  the  Medi- 
terranean into  the  Atlantic. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  case  of  the 
Mayas,  whom  we  know  settled  in  Amer- 
ica, because  the  works  they  created  are 
still  in  existence.  We  are  especially  in- 
terested in  them  on  account  of  their 
close  relationship  with  the  American 
Indians,  and  also  because  I  am  convinced 
that  some  of  the  wall  writings  in  the 
Hava  Supai  Canyon  were  executed  by 
these  people.  One  peculiarity  of  the 
Mayas  was  their  representation  of  the 
human  hand.  Referring  once  more  to 
Atlantis  in  America,  on  page  34  we  find 
the  following  reference  to  the  wall  writ- 
ings executed  by  the  Cro-Magnons  in 
Europe.  "The  Cro-Magnons  arrived  in 
Europe  towards  the  end  of  the  great 
Ice  Age,  and  have  left  fairly  plentiful 
records  of  their  presence  in  the  Biscayan, 
Pyrenean  and  Dordogne  regions  of 
Spain  and  France.  Their  height  aver- 
aged six  feet,  one  and  a  half  inches,  and 
the  capacity  of  their  brain-case  is  much 
superior  to  that  of  any  known  race  of 


man  at  the  present  time.  The  walls  of 
the  caverns  which  they  occupied  are  in 
many  cases  covered  with  drawings  of  ani- 
mals and  men  which,  for  accuracy  of 
design  and  modelling  have  never  been 
surpassed,  and  which  have  nothing  of  the 
stiffness  of  Egyptian  or  Babylonian  art 
in  their  freedom  and  spirit.  On  the  walls 
of  these  caverns  too,  are  imprints  of  hu- 
man hands  which  had  been  placed  against 
the  rock  and  then  dusted  round  with  red 
earth.  Similar  hand  markings  are  found 
in  American  caves,  and  were  known  in 
ancient  Mexico." 

At  one  place  in  particular  in  the  Supai 
Canyon,  on  a  smooth  red  wall,  men, 
women  and  children  have  placed  their 
hands  and  sprinkled  around  them  some 
white  substance,  probably  lime-water 
from  the  springs,  thus  giving  a  red  out- 
line in  a  white  field.  It  resembled  the 
spatter  work  we  did  as  children  with  a 
toothbrush  dipped  in  the  ink.  The  mys- 
terious hands  are  also  found  in  several 
other  places  in  the  Canyon.  One 
writer  says  that  the  Sovereigns  of  the 
Mayas  bore  the  title  of  "Can"  meaning 
serpent.  The  serpent  design  is  freely 
used  in  the  wall  pictures  in  the  Supai. 

There  is  a  picture  in  the  Canyon 
which  shows  that  there  were  venemou* 
snakes  of  huge  si/.e  which  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  attack  a  man.  A  naked  man  witli- 
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out  a  weapon  is  being  attacked  by  a  large 
serpent  coming  at  him  with  bared  fangs. 
There  are  only  a  few  crude  lines  etched 
in  the  rock,  but  the  artist  has  succeeded 
in  telling  an  eloquent  story.  No  wonder 
the  Mayas  worshiped  the  "Winged  Ser- 
pent." 

According  to  our  Chronological  Table 
the  Mayas  suddenly  appeared  in  Central 
America  about  the  year  200  B.  C.  Such 
records  as  have  been  preserved  indicate 
that  they  escaped  from  the  Island  of 
Antillia  which  sank  under  the  Atlantic, 
following  the  submergence  of  Atlantis. 
They  have  been  described  as  the  Cro- 
Magnons  of  America,  because,  like  the 
Cro-Magnons  of  Europe,  they  suddenly 
appeared,  and  brought  their  culture. 

They  were  able  to  record  eclipses  of 
the  sun,  they  based  their  time  on  the 
phases  of  the  planet  Venus,  and  they 
had  devised  a  system  of  chronology  su- 
perior to  that  of  Europe  at  the  time  of 
the  Spanish  conquests  of  Mexico  and 
Peru.  The  time  of  their  arrival  and  oc- 
cupation of  Central  America  and  Yuca- 
tan has  been  checked  up  by  modern  as- 
tronomers, by  figuring  back  the  dates  of 
a  series  of  eclipses  which  corresponded 
with  those  taken  from  their  records. 

That  theirs  was  the  intelligence  and 
artistic  taste  which  planned  and  executed 
the  great  pyramids,  temples  and  palaces 
we  now  find  in  Mexico,  Guatemala  and 
Yucatan,  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt. 
There  is  such  a  similarity  between  the 
pyramids  of  Mexico  and  those  of  Egypt 
that  many  believe  they  were  created  by 
the  same  race  of  people. 

As  there  is  no  evidence  of  a  cave-man 
or  primitive  type  in  Egypt,  it  is  believed 
that  the  Egyptians  were  colonists,  who 
brought  their  culture  and  civilization 
with  them  from  some  other  place.  Was 
not  that  place  either  Atlantis  or  Amer- 
ica? One  correspondent  says  that  the 
Egyptian  term  "under  world"  really 
means  "other  world"  and  is  a  direct 
reference  to  America,  which  he  claims 
was  the  "Heaven"  of  the  Egyptians. 

Our  knowledge  of  Egyptian  history 
tells  us  that  the  Pharoahs  built  the  Pyra- 
mids by  the  employment  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  slaves  through  long  periods 
of  years.  How  were  the  even  larger 
Pyramids  in  Mexico  built?  How  were 
the  carved  stone  temples  and  palaces 
made?  We  find  where  great  blocks  of 
stone  were  quarried  out  and  transported 
miles  to  the  building  sites.  We  find 
ornamental  columns  and  intricate  friezes 
laboriously  carved  out  of  solid  stone, 
presumably  with  sharp  pieces  of  flint. 
We  know  of  more  than  40  cities,  all 
with  decorated  buildings  of  carved  stone, 
scattered  through  the  jungles  of  Yuca- 
tan, Honduras  and  Guatemala. 

Think  of  the  stone  work  in  the  pre- 
historic cities  of  Bolivia,  where  walls  are 


built  of  cyclopean  blocks  of  stone  laid  up 
without  mortar.  Some  of  these  stones 
have  seven  faces,  and  so  accurately  fitted 
together  that  a  knife  blade  cannot  be  in- 
serted in  the  joints.  Think  of  the  great 
earth  mounds  scattered  through  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  all  conceived  in  human 
brains  and  constructed  by  human  labor, 
and  then  tell  me  who  the  people  are  who 
did  all  this  work. 

It  seems  plain  to  me  that  these  great 
pyramids,  buildings  and  mounds  were 
designed  and  planned  by  a  race  of  people 
analogous  to  the  white  races  of  today. 
It  is  equally  plain  that  subservient  to 
them  was  an  inferior  race  of  slaves  who 
furnished  the  labor  required  to  complete 
these  great  works.  My  surmise  is  that 
the  American  Indians  are  the  lineal  de- 
scendants of  those  slaves. 

Granting  for  the  moment  that  our 
premises  are  correct  and  our  logic  sound, 
let  us  try  and  reconstruct  what  hap- 
pened. A  dominant  white  race,  known 
to  us  as  the  "Cro-Magnons"  lived  on  two 
islands  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Their 
first  king  was  "Atlas"  and  for  him  we 
named  the  Ocean.  These  people  esta- 
blished colonies  around  the  Mediter- 
ranean Basin,  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile, 
and  in  far  distant  America,  very  much 
as  England  has  colonies  all  over  the 
world  today. 

From  the  Nile  valley  they  got  corn 
and  cotton ;  from  Lake  Superior  they 
brought  native  copper ;  from  Mexico 
come  placer  gold  and  horn  silver;  and 
from  Cornwall  they  brought  tin.  It  is 
quite  probable  that  they  were  the  in- 
ventors of  bronze,  and  were  the  first  to 
introduce  bronze  weapons  into  Europe. 
It  is  also  probable  that  they  knew  how 
to  temper  copper. 

In  the  midst  of  a  time  of  great  pros- 
perity and  stable  government  their  Island 
began  to  sink  under  their  feet.  At  first 
the  subsidence  was  very  slow,  but  it  was 
alarming.  A  large  colony  went  to  the 
European  main-land  and  settled  in  Spain 
and  France.  Nine  thousand  years  later 
a  second  wave  of  emigration  went  to 
Europe.  The  earthquakes  and  volcanic 
activity  increased  and  a  third  migration 
took  place. 

At  last  came  the  great  catastrophe 
and  millions  of  people  were  drowned. 
Government  was  disrupted,  law  and 
order  disappeared  and  it  was  each  one 
for  himself.  Some  probably  made  their 
way  to  Europe  and  joined  the  colonies 
already  established  there.  Others  went 
to  Antillia,  and  later  when  that  too  was 
engulfed,  they  made  there  way  to  the 
mainland  and  settled  in  Mexico  and 
Guatemala. 

The  dominant  white  race  which  set- 
tled in  Europe,  maintained  their  supre- 
macy and  finally  established  the  different 
European  nations  from  which  we  are 


all  descended.  The  branch  of  the  Cro- 
Magnons  known  as  the  Mayas,  main- 
tained an  unequal  struggle  for  dominion 
which  lasted  for  more  than  1000  years. 
At  last  I  believe,  they  were  overwhelmed 
by  their  own  slaves. 

The  Aztecs  were  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  a  large  tribe  of  warlike 
Apaches,  and  they  swooped  down  from 
the  North  and  conquered  the  Mayas, 
very  much  as  the  Goths  and  Vandals 
conquered  Rome.  As  the  descendants  of 
a  race  of  slaves  ,the  Aztecs  were  expect- 
ing a  Ruler  to  come  and  govern  them. 
One  whom  they  called  "Quetzalcoatl" 
was  to  come  out  of  the  East,  in  a  ship. 
Their  traditions  described  him  as  a 
white  man  with  a  black  beard.  When 
Cortez  and  his  band  of  Spanish  ma- 
rauders appeared,  Montezuma  naturally 
supposed  he  was  their  expected  King 
and  God.  This  superstitious  fear  on  the 
part  of  the  Aztecs  made  possible  the  con- 
quest of  Mexico  by  a  mere  handful  of 
Spaniards.  The  slaves  recognized  their 
white  master  and  easily  returned  again 
to  slavery. 

When  men  who  have  learned  the 
habit  of  obedience  to  constituted  author- 
ity are  suddenly  thrown  on  their  own 
resources,  what  usually  happens?  At 
first  there  is  chaos;  then  finally  some 
dominating  soul  fights  his  way  to  the 
front,  becomes  chief,  and  leads  the  tribe. 
Then  one  tribe  begins  fighting  another 
tribe.  Some  prosper  and  become  bigger; 
others  are  captured  and  serve  as  slaves 
until  their  identity  is  lost.  Is  not  this 
exactly  what  has  happened  to  the  Ameri- 
can Indians? 

In  the  400  years  we  have  known  them, 
since  Columbus,  they  have  never  created 
one  single  monument  worthy  of  the 
name.  It  seems  to  me  the  answer  is,  that 
as  former  slaves  they  now  lack  leader- 
ship. The  compelling  force  which  once 
actuated  them  is  gone,  and  they  merely 
drift  along  on  the  current  of  Time. 

Anyone  familiar  with  history  knows 
that  the  white  man  is  the  dominating 
factor  in  the  world  today.  Some  of  us 
imagine  that  that  dominion  dates  back 
only  to  Napoleon,  or  William  the  Con- 
queror, or  Charlemagne,  or  Caesar,  or 
Ptolemy  or  Alexander.  But  I  think  it 
goes  deeper  than  that.  I  believe  it  is  a  I 
royal  gift  out  of  the  prehistoric  Past 
that  has  come  to  us  down  the  Ages. 
That  is  why  one  hundred  thousand  Eng- 
lishmen can  rule  the  300  millions  of 
India.  They  have  inherited  the  right  to 
Rule  and  the  dark-skinned  races  grudg- 
ingly recognize  that  right.  And  now  in 
conclusion,  it  is  quite  possible  that  we, 
of  the  white  race,  are  the  lineal  descend- 
ants of  the  Kings  and  Queens  and  Nobles 
of  Atlantis,  and  that  the  ancestors  of 
the  American  Indians  were  once  our 
willing  and  devoted  slaves. 
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Bits  of  Verse 


ROBERT  BURNS 

(On  his  167th  birthday,  January  25,   1926) 
"CTTSOONS,  across  the  cauld  gray  sea, 
••-^  Auld  mither  Scotia  ca's  to  me; 
I  turn  mine  eyes  from  verdant  sward 
To  rude  brown  hills  and  peasant  bard  ; 
I  see  the  frosty  winter's  moon 
Glint  o'er  the  hills  of  Bonny  Doon; 

O'er  Ailsa's  Craig  the  mistings  drift  ; 
Along  the  Ayr  their  shadows  shift; 
I  spoor  my  way  amang  the  stanes 
Along  Maxwelton's  daisied  lanes; 
I  flit  with  warlocks,  in  the  murk, 
By  Alloway's  auld  haunted  Kirk. 

These  heathered  hills  and  glades  amang, 
The  human-hearted  poet  sang. 
The  Castle  of  Montgomery 
My  waking  eyes  shall  never  see  ; 
But  all  its  banks  and  braes  around 
Forever  shall  be  hallowed  ground ; 
Sacred  to  love  and  simple  faith 
Forever  hallowed  by  them  baith ! 

— DAVID  STARR  JORDAN. 

#  *       * 

THE  BLITZEN  OASIS  AFTER  RAIN 
Tj1  VERY  leaf  glistens. 
•"  The  whole  world  glitters. 
Poplars  shower  bright  rain-drops  down; 
Once  more  the  swallows  track  the  mazes  of  the  air. 
A  yellow-hammer,  at  the  blacksmith  shop 
Begins  again  his  sharp  tattoo. 
Thunder  grumbles  sullenly  afar, 
A  mad,  old  bull,  cast  out,  defeated. 
From  leafy  shelters  birds  renew  their  twitter 
And  honey-scents  from  rain-drenched  fields 
Of  clover  and  alfalfa. 

The  fingers  of  the  breeze  lift  aromatic  smells 
From  rabbit-brush,  sage-brush,  wormwood ; 
Brave,  bitter  weeds  which  dare  the  desert. 
With  silver  feet  the  swift  wind  treads  the  willows, 
Running  along  the  willows  in  a  path  of  silver. 
Out  beyond  the  ditch; 
Beyond  the  line  of  cottonwoods, 
In  the  still  unslaked,  defiant  waste 
A  sage-brush  warbler  bubbles  up  his  joy. 

— CHARLES  ERSKINE  SCOTT  WOOD. 

*  *       * 

OLD  THINGS 

GUESS  I'll  sit  here  a  minute,  Ben. 
I'm  kind  of  trembly  in  the  legs. 
Got  off  my  horse  all  shaken  up. 

I  wonder  if  you  ever  saw  that  old  log  shack 

Down  Clark's  Fork  way — along  by  Mason  Siding? 

Remember  old  Paul  Thompson? 

He  hung  out  there. 

Built  that  cabin  back  in  seventy-three. 

When  I  come  out  here  he'd  been  there  some  time. 

We  trapped  together — run  the  stage  together 

Out  to  Lavina, 

Punched  cows  together. 

But  Paul  got  old  and  bimeby  he  got  feeble. 

Stayed  'round  his  little  shack  and  made  a  garden. 

I  used  to  ride  to  town  and  see  him  puttering  with  his  spuds, 


Call  out  "Hullo!" 

And  Paul  would  straighten  up  and  yell, 

"H'are  ye,  Joe?" 

Got  older  still  and  had  to  take  to  bed, 

Lying  all  day  upon  his  back 

Close  by  the  window  in  that  lonesome  shack ; 

But  he  would  see  me  riding  by 

And  raise  up  on  his  elbow  there  and  cry, 

"Hullo! 

H'are  ye,  Joe?" 

Until  one  day  he  died. 

Me  and  Jim  Moss  we  buried  him 

Behind  his  little  shack. 

Next  time  I  went  to  town  a-riding  slow 

Past  that  old  cabin 

Dogged  if  he  wasn't  there, 

Waving  his  arm  in  its  old  woolen  shirt 

And  calling  out  "Hello! 

H'are  ye,  Joe?" 

Faint  and  clear  just  like  a  rooster's  crow. 

Well,  do  you  know 

I  thought  if  I  act  like  I'm  scared  of  ghosts 

And  spur  my  horse 

Paul  will  feel  bad  and  kind  of  hurt, 

So  I  yelled  back,  "Hi !  Paul !" 

And  loped  along. 

For  twenty  years  I've  ridden  by  that  shack 

And  always  Paul's  been  there. 

I  got  over  my  scare 

And  looked  for  that  old  specter  every  time. 

I  never  told  a  soul ; 

They'd  think  me  cracked 

If  they  knew  how  I've  always  watched  for  Paul. 

Everything  changed. 

The  cattle  went — the  water  came,  and  then  the  wheat. 

Old-timers  died. 

The  towns  grew  up. 

But  old  Paul's  ghost  was  just  the  same, 

Waving  from  that  log  shack, 

And  each  time  I'd  wave  back. 

And  now  they've  pulled  the  cabin  down. 

It's  Smith's  land  and  he's  going  to  put  in  wheat. 

Next  time  I  go  by  it'll  be  all  plowed  up. 

And  I  keep  wondering,  what'll  Paul's  ghost  do? 

Where'll  he  go? 

He's  stayed  in  that  old  shack  so  long, 

Do  you  suppose  he'll  go  on  now  to  hell? 

And  how'll  he  feel  with  wheat  a-growing  on  his  land, 

Him  who  has  watched  the  antelope  upon  these  hills, 

And  heard  the  great  grey  timber  wolves  on  winter  nights? 

I'll  miss  him,  too, 

A-waving  at  me  there — 

But  then,  I'm,  getting  old, 

And  pretty  soon  I  won't  be  riding  into  town. 

Oh,  well,  the  old  things  go. 

I've  seen  the  elk  all  thick  along  these  plains, 

And  prairie  grass  so  tall  and  green,  and  buffalo — 

The  old  things  go — 

They  go — 

The — old  things — go — 

— GWENDOLEN  HASTE. 
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Free  Market 


WHAT  matter  who  he  was.  He  com- 
mitted murder;  he  was  sentenced; 
the  feigned  madness,  the  tear-dipped 
pens  of  the  newspaper  sob-sisters,  the  in- 
tervention of  the  sentimental  technical 
legal  proceedings — all  these  availed  him 
nothing.  The  courts  and  jury  which 
judge  and  sentence  in  order  to  restrain 
crime,  to  prevent  deeds  of  violence  or  to 
punish  them — acted.  Forgotten  was  the 
fact  that  with  a  different  environment  in 
childhood  and  youth,  he  might  have  made 
a  useful  citizen.  He  had  killed  a  police- 
man while  attempting  to  rob  a  bank  in 
San  Francisco  over  a  year  ago.  Our 
courts  recognized  evidence  to  prove  the 
motive  as  well  as  the  commission  of  the 
crime,  yet  they  punished  the  body  for 
the  act  of  the  mind.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  human  mind  must  move  the  body  to 
act?  Was  not  the  mind  of  the  man  the 
murderer?  The  hands  without  mind  to 
direct  them,  could  not  commit  a  mur- 
der. Our  courts  seem  to  have  no  juris- 
diction over  the  carnal  mind.  Human 
law  is  restricted  to  the  physical,  while 
human  mind,  which  is  the  real  outlaw, 
defies  justice  and  is  recommended  to 
mercy.  Could  Felix  Sloper  have  com- 
mitted the  crime  he  did  without  mind? 
Better  say  the  gun  which  fired  the  shot 
did  the  deed.  Can  mentality  be  separated 
from  the  body  over  which  the  courts 
hold  jurisdiction?  Mind,  not  matter,  is 
the  criminal  in  every  case;  yet  human 
law  rightfully  estimates  crime,  and 
courts  reasonably  pass  sentence,  accord- 
ing to  the  motive. 

*     *     * 

T^HINGS  are  happening  in  San  Fran- 
-  cisco.  Free  Market,  which  has,  for 
so  long  stood  for  the  airing  of  national 
opinions,  is  this  month  to  confine  itself  to 
that  region  of  San  Francisco,  personnel, 
finance,  letters  and  arts,  election  and 
strikes!  What  a  multitude  of  things  have 
happened  in  the  past  month !  The  hills 
fairly  ring  with  progress,  with  activity, 
with  optimism !  September  was  ushered 
in  with  a  San  Francisco  bank  clearings 
of  $782,163,581,  while  the  same  date 
last  year  was  $776,468,843!  Five  mil- 
lion and  one-half  over  last  year  at  the 
same  time!  The  outlook  is  for  a  con- 
tinuance during  the  remainder  of  1926. 
Prospects  for  fall  trade  in  the  farming 
regions  have  been  appraised  with  fair  as- 
surance that  they  are  good.  Wheat  and 
Corn  crops  are  beyond  the  average  this 
year,  and  the  Cotton  belt  of  California 
is  most  promising  in  its  productivity  for 
this  fall.  Miscellaneous  crops,  such  as 
tobacco,  fruits  and  vegetables,  point  to 
satisfactory  yields  or  improving  prices 
promise  to  offset  the  effects  of  the  less 
favorable  vields. 


DONALD  O' DONALD 

R.  HARRY  STOCKBIRD,  well 
known  California  Hotel  man  has 
been  appointed  managing  director  of  the 
Plaza  Hotel.  Stockbird  has  had  years  of 
hotel  training,  coming  recently  from  the 
Fresno  and  the  Californian  Hote's  the 
two  largest  hotels  south  of  San  Fran- 
cisco and  north  of  Los  Angeles.  Do  we 
need  be  reminded  of  Stockbird's  fore- 
sight? Certainly  this  is  optimism;  cer- 
tainly it  is  greater  optimism  for  Calvert 
M.  Varty,  who  for  years  has  been  iden- 
tified with  Oriental  hotels,  to  be  resi- 
dent manager  of  the  Plaza.  Two  such 
men  should  start  a  new  regime  for  the 
Plaza  Hotel.  Watch  it  go  ahead ! 
*  »  * 

TN  SHORT  ...  the  election  for 
-*•  nomination  bears  a  significance  deeper 
than  is  generally  realized.  Shortridge's 
victory  is  greater  than  the  mere  victory 
of  Shortridge  .  .  .  he  is  a  supporter  of 
President  Coolidge  ...  at  least  the 
present  president  will  bid  fair  to  carry 
California  in  a  next  election.  That  Rich- 
ardson lost  to  C.  C.  Young  was  a  sur- 
prise to  some,  an  automatic  "I  told  you 
so"  to  others.  The  farmers  are  weep- 
ing. Taxes  did  go  down  in  the  past 
year.  What  the  reason  was  .  .  .  well 
the  farmers  are  weeping! 


A  GAIN  to  our  desk  comes  further  in- 
-*-*-  formation  from  eastern  editors  of 
western  writers.  Cosmopolitan  sends  us 
a  long,  long  list  of  acceptances  and  pub- 
lication dates.  Kathleen  Norn's  as  usual 
heads  the  list  with  a  story  "HOT."  It 
is  scheduled  with  "Yickle  Tun  or  Tap," 
by  Wallace  Smith.  Smith  is  not  so  old 
a  writer  .  .  .  has  not  been  at  the  game 
so  long,  so  we  are  led  to  believe,  but  it 
is  well  to  watch  his  work.  Then  our 
Peter  B.  Kyne  appears  in  that  same  is- 
sue with  a  story  "Money  to  Burn."  In 
all  events  Cosmopolitan  for  October  will 
be  great.  Adela  Rogers  St.  Johns,  of 
course,  is  in  the  October  as  she  will  be 
in  the  future  numbers.  Remember  the 
excellent  St.  Johns'  serial  started  in  Sep- 
tember? A  FREE  SOUL  and  a  free 
soul  it  will  be  before  Adela  finishes  it. 
Kathleen  .  .  .  appears  in  the  Novem- 
ber issue,  which  has  just  been  closed. 
Closing  November  magazines  in  August, 
is  what  we  call  system  .  .  .  but  why 
not  with  such  authors  as  H.  C.  Witwer 
and  again  Wallace  Smith?  The  former 
gives  us  "One  of  the  Five  Million,"  and 
Witwer  gives  us  "Peter's  Pan." 
Wouldn't  you  expect  just  that  from 
Witwer  ? 


ANNIE  CALLAND,  one  of  Over- 
land's  old  contributors,  has  just 
made  a  success  with  her  book  of  poems 
"Voodoo,"  published  by  Harold  Vinal. 
This  book  is  an  accomplishment  of  rare 
merit  and  is  something  worthy  of  Cali- 
fornia writers'  pens!  Another  one  of 
Overland's  contributors  who  is  making 
good  is  Eric  Taylor.  While  Taylor  is 
now  in  Los  Angeles,  he  is  formerly  of 
San  Francisco  and  is  planning  on  re- 
turning in  the  spring.  He  has  been  sel- 
ling a  story  a  week  to  Cashel  Pomeroy  of 
Fiction  House,  and  several  of  his  stories 
have  already  been  published  by  Droll 
Stories.  It  is  interesting  to  note  Mr. 
Taylor's  first  story  was  published  in 
June  Overland,  "The  Price  of  Forty 
Acres,"  and  he  has  promised  us  other 
stories  from  time  to  time.  Mr.  Taylor's 
wife,  Virginia,  is  not  idle  while  her  hus- 
band is  producing  .  .  .  she  is  doing  the 
illustrations  for  a  child's  book,  to  be 
brought  out  by  an  eastern  publisher  in 
the  spring  of  1927.  Funny  how  much 
work  one  couple  can  do ! 


TN  AN  unusually  modest  apartment  on 
•*•  California  Street,  Gertrude  Atherton 
is  writing  a  novel.  What  "we"  have 
glimpsed  of  it  .  .  .  there  will  be  noth- 
ing to  touch  it.  Mrs.  Atherton  is  writ- 
ing with  a  fire  of  youth,  with  a  freedom 
of  experience  .  .  .  with  the  mastery  of 
the  Atherton  pen.  We  know  what  the 
book  will  probably  be  titled,  but  we  can-< 
not  tell  .  .  .  JUST  YET!  But  we  can 
say  this  ...  it  will  be  greater  than 
any  of  her  others! 

*       *       * 

WHEN  we  start  about  Ruth  Comfort 
Mitchell  our  keys  on  the  typewriter 
stop.  She  has  done  so  much  and  is  doing 
so  much  that  we  can't  keep  up  with  her. 
Of  course,  the  "A  White  Stone"  .  .  . 
that  was  a  success.  Who  ever  reads  it 
will  never  forget  .  .  .  but  she  has  done 
another.  The  Wishing  Carpet,  which 
will  be  published  by  Appleton,  and  she's 
done  a  political  novel  with  a  woman  sen- 
ator as  the  heroine,  with  scenes  in  the 
Santa  Clara  Valley  and  in  Sacramento 
.  .  .  and  she's  been  doing  short  stories 
.  .  .  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal  ran  a 
"dog"  story  last  month  .  .  .  well,  we 
just  can't  name  them  all  ...  but  fol- 
low WOMAN'S  HOME  COMPAN- 
ION, the  Red  Book  ...  and  Over- 
land .  .  .  and  once  in  awhile  take  a 
glimpse  at  the  movies.  Corinne  Grif- 
fiths recently  starred  in  "Into  Her  King- 
dom," a  story  which  appeared  in  Red 
Book,  from  Ruth  Comfort  Mitchell's 
pen. 
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Rhymes  and  Reactions 


{f  I  iHE  fierce  light  that  beats  upon 
|  a  throne"  was  nothing  to  that 
JL  turned  on  this  nation  of  morons 
y  the  death  of  Valentino  and  the  swim- 
ding  of  the  English  Channel  by  Ger- 
rude  Ederley.  In  that  blinding  yet  mor- 
lantly  revealing  blaze  the  true  mental 
tature  of  the  mob  stood  apallingly  evi- 
!ent,  showing  it,  too,  unchanged  from 
f  old.  For  what  improvement  in  taste 
r  reason  was  shown  by  the  crowds  that 
aved  at  the  bier  of  Valentino,  that 
rould  have  torn  the  very  shroud  from 
lis  body  and  the  hair  from  his  head,  for 
elics,  had  they  been  given  the  chance? 
Phink  of  it — this  prostration  to  a  mum- 
ner,  a  posturer,  a  simulator  of  the  an- 
ics  of  love!  Imagine  those  delirious 
housands,  and  realize  that  we  are  of 
he  same  race! 

The    reception    of   Gertrude    Ederley 
ast  no  less  sinister  an  illumination  on 
he  general  idiocy  of  mankind.    Bierce's 
emark  that  it  is  "mad,  drooling  mad" 
vas  objected  to  by  an  otherwise  discern- 
ng  woman  that  wrote  a  preface  to  his 
'letters."  And  yet  in  the  light  of  even  its 
•o  above  reactions,  it  is  plain  that  he 
ide  an  understatement.    True,  Valen- 
10  was  a  sensible  and  charming  chap, 
I  found  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
rue,  Miss  Ederley's  feat  proved  will- 
wer  and  stamina,  if  no  very  great  cour- 
e   (she  swam  close  to  the  tug,   if  one 
ay  go  by   the   motion   pictures  of   the 
ent).    But  that  a  whole  city,  and  for 
at  matter  a  whole  population,  should 
into  frenzies  of  adulation  over  such 
oficiencies  is  at  once  disconcerting  and 
vealing.    One  may  see  that   the  mob 
s  not  changed.    As  in  the  past,  as  in 
abylon  and  above  the  Roman  arena,  its 
>rship,  its  very  self-abasement,  are  the 
rthright  of  the  buffoon  and  the  gladi- 
or.    So  here  we  have  one  more  answer 
the     old     and     humorous     question : 
kVhither  are  we  headed?"  and  that  an- 
ver  is  "Nowhere!"    The  feet  of  that 
lantom  we  mock  with  the  name  Prog- 
ss  tread  in  a  circle,   however  vast  its 
•c.     The  mob  has  its  same  false  gods, 
s  idols  of  dung  or  brass,  and   that   it 
ill  turn  to  others,  this  side  of  ten  thou- 
nd  years,  is  as  sad  a  delusion  as  any 
its  own. 

Suppose  a  man  of  Shakespeare's  cali- 
:r  lay  dead  in  New  York,  with  the  de- 
rved  fame  that  came  to  Shakespeare 
long  after  his  death.  Would  the  mob 
ive  stormed  his  bier,  for  a  glance  at 
iat  noble  face?  To  think  so  is  to  be 
mny.  If  it  had  even  acknowledged  the 
ict  that  he  was  dead,  it  would  have  re- 
rred  to  him  as  "that  nut."  A  fashion- 
)le  wedding  would  have  evoked  more 
tention  on  its  part. 


GEOROE  STERLING 

Suppose,  in  addition,  that  a  scientist 
were  to  discover  a  cure,  proved,  swift 
and  infallible,  for  tuberculosis  and  can- 
cer, and  was  about  to  arrive  in  New 
York  from  Europe.  Would  there  be  any 
to  welcome  him  at  the  wharf  but  a  few 
fellow-scientists  and  bored  reporters? 
Would  a  flag  be  flown?  Would  his 
name  appear  in  headlines?  To  think  so 
is  to  be  even  funnier.  We  are  a  nation 
(a  race,  for  that  matter)  of  stupid  chil* 
dren,  and  our  mechanical  "civilization" 
a  jest  of  the  gods,  a  stupration  of  the 
intellect.  Ah!  wise  Caligula!  How  well 
you  knew  the  people!  How  just  your 
idea  concerning  their  treatment! 
*  *  * 

TN  WRITING,  for  Braithwaite's 
-  1926  anthology,  a  brief  estimate  of 
Californian  poetry,  past  and  present,  I 
was  surprised  to  note  how  few  poets  of 
distinction  had  appeared  in  the  southern 
part  of  this  state.  Ted  Olsen  and  Frank 
Mitvalsky  were  the  only  ones  that 
seemed  to  me  worthy  of  mention  in  such 
an  article.  Hildegarde  Planner  is  in- 
deed a  resident  of  Pasadena,  but  is  she 
not  an  importation,  or  did  she  not  at 
least  receive  her  poetic  growth  and  train- 
ing in  Berkeley?  If  not,  even  this  third 
swallow  does  not  make  a  poetic  summer. 
What,  I  wonder,  can  be  the  cause  of 
this  strange,  really  abnormal,  sterility? 
Here  in  the  north,  once  Tehachapi  is 
passed,  we  have  so  many  singers  of  prom- 
ise and  of  high  achievement  that  they 
run  to  well  over  a  hundred !  While 
those  in  the  southland  whose  poems  are 
available  in  newspapers  and  poetry-maga- 
zines write  like  high-school  girls.  Their 
effusions  are  either  weakly  imitative,  or, 
if  in  the  modern  manner,  freakish  or 
without  cerebral  importance.  What  mi- 
asma of  mental  inertia,  what  inhibition 
of  the  imaginative  function,  what  steri- 
lizing drug  is  in  the  water  that  these 
young  folk  drink?  (I  cannot  assume 
that  anything  more  stimulating  is  avail- 
able.) He  who  answers  that  question 
will  have  gone  a  long  way  toward  af- 
fording a  release  from  Babbittry  and  its 
flowerless  sands.  The  cause  cannot  lie 
in  the  relaxing  climate:  in  Mexico  and 
the  other  Latin  republics  the  sun  is  even 
hotter — and  see  what  poets  they  have! 
No — one  must  go  deeper  than  meteorol- 
ogy to  find  why  the  southern  skies  have 
so  few  stars,  even  shooting-stars. 


I  NEVER  weary  of  reading  the  imbe- 
cilities of  that   prince   of   platitudes, 
Arthur   Brisbane.     His   latest   contribu- 
tion  to   the   canons  of   moronism    is   to 


quote  approvingly  this  stupefying  asser- 
tion of  Charles  Fourier,  whom  he  nat- 
urally calls  "a  naturally  great  philoso- 
pher." He  quotes: 

"Attractions  are  proportionate  to  des- 
tinies. Nature  does  not  deceive  her  chil- 
dren or  create  in  them  false  hopes." 
(Imagine  such  an  appalling  statement — 
of  Nature,  in  her  almost  infinite  per- 
fidy!) "The  fact  that  human  beings 
all  desire  immortality,  and  believe  in  it, 
proves  that  immortality  is  our  destiny." 
Conceive  of  even  a  bush-league  "philos- 
opher" making  such  a  claim!  Conceive 
of  even  a  school-boy  believing  and  quot- 
ing it.  By  that  process  of  ratiocination, 
perfect  happiness  is  possible  to  all  man- 
kind, since  all  mankind  desire,  seek  and 
believe  in  it !  O  shades  of  Spinoza,  Scho- 
penhauer and  Kant ! 

Another  of  Pundit  Brisbane's  asser- 
tions is  that  the  mothers  of  great  men 
are  greater  than  they,  since  they  pro- 
duced them.  By  that  acute  reasoning, 
the  mother  of  Shakespeare  was  greater 
than  he;  and  to  go  a  step  farther,  an 
acorn  was  greater  than  the  oak  to  which 
it  gave  start !  No — there  is  really  no 
need  to  seek  your  humor  in  "Life"  or 
"Judge" ;  go  to  the  Brisbane,  ye  sorrow- 
ful, and  be  merry. 

There  has  lately  come  to  my  mind  (if 
so  desired  the  word  may  be  used  with 
quotations)  the  recipe  by  which  any 
aspiring  young  poet  may  become  as  ultra- 
modern in  his  versifying  as  his  ambition 
may  require — may  even  attain  to  the 
"Dial"  school.  The  thing  is  simple 
enough :  take  any  thought  of  no  impor- 
tance, preferably  one  concerning  one's 
own  phases  of  nauseation,  and  state  it  as 
awkwardly  and  obscurely  as  possible. 

Voila!  Cummings  and  Eliot! 

*       *       * 

PROLOGUE  CHORUS  TO 
TRUTH 

Who  shall  win  to  the  snows  and  the  light 

of  thy  chancel,  O  Truth  ? 
Who  shall  gaze  on  thy  terrible  face  ? 
In  our  marveling  years,  in  the  flame  and 

the  faith  of  our  youth, 
We    have    trust    in    thy    beauty    and 

grace ; 
And    we    dream    of    thee,    lonely,    and 

crowned  with  immutable  stars 
In  thy  lifted  and  shadowless  place; 
And  we  call  to  thee,  hungering,  hating 

the  chains  and  the  bars 
That  deny  us  thy  final  embrace. 

O  Truth,  art  thou  merciful,  knowing  the 

weakness  of  man — 
Thou  who  hidest  in  armor  of  light? 

Is  it  pity,  O  Truth,  that  forbids  us  for- 
ever to  scan 
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Thy  countenance  framed  by  the  night? 
For  we  cry  to  thee,  kneeling,  in  age  as 

in  innocent  years, 

Imploring  thy  strength  to  our  sight ; 
For  we  pray  to  thee,  fain  to  unriddle  the 

secret  of  tears 
In  the  eyes  that  we  raise  to  thy  height. 

Shall  we  gaze  at  the  last,  O  supreme  and 

incredible  Truth, 
On  the  mystery  hidden  of  old? 
Shall    thy    face    be    the    face    that    we 

dreamt  in  our  mutinous  youth, 
And  yearned  in  our  faith  to  behold? 
O  goddess,  the  prayer  and  the  incense  go 

up  to  thy  shrine, 

For  the  wisdom  unbought  and  unsold ! 
Unveil  thee,  O  Terror  and  Beauty  au- 
gust and  divine! 
O  Compassion,  unseen  and  untold ! 


AVOWAL 

TpXCLUDE  me  from  your  hours  of  ecstasy — 
*-*   And  the  rare  wisdom  born  of  loneliness 
Shall  bear  me  solace, 

Deny  me  access 

To  the  shrine  of  white-winged  moments — 

And  I  shall  know 

The  infinite  consolation  of  memory; 

Raise  the  bars  on  the  doors  of  your  emotions 

And  I  shall  be  soothed 

By  the  poignant  frankincense  of  the  night; 

But  refuse  me  entrance 

To  the  rich  purple  sanctuary  of  your  sorrow — 

And  my  soul  shall  wither  to  nothingness! 

— CHALLISS  SILVAY. 


PAUSE 

A  LITTLE  weary  with  the  daily  grind, 
He  leans  against  his  plough,  a  stricken  man ; 
Forgetting  the  long  furrows  left  behind, 

The  robin  that  uprose  when  day  began 
Out  of  a  golden  thicket  into  light 

Of  early  morning;  now  he  would  forget 
The  round  of  tedious  toil,  and  welcome  night, 
And  so  put  by  forever  his  regret. 

And  yet  he  finds  the  scent  that  leaves  the  field, 
Is  comforting  and  sweet  and  good  to  know ; 

The  land  is  his,  and  his  the  harvest  yield ; 
The  first  star  hangs  white  in  the  firmament. 

A  moment  he  forgets  his  plough  and  hoe, 
Enveloped  in  a  mystical  content. 

— HAROLD  VINAL. 


THE  LURE  OF  THE  DESERT 

A  WHITE  mirage  and  dunes  of  heated  sand — 
-^*-  A  land  by  some  called  desolate  and  bare — 
A  few  scant  trees;  a  vast  and  lonesome  land 

With  yellow  blossoms  scattered  here  and  there; 
A  long  eared  rabbit  darting  through  the  brush ; 

A  queer  shaped  head  that  pops  up  from  the  ground  ; 
The  all  pervading  mystery;  the  hush 

Of  common  noises;  here  alone  are  found. 

And  here  I  can  forget  the  man-trod  ways — 

The  narrow  streets  and  walls  that  stifling  rise — 

And  tell  the  Desert  of  our  yesterdays 

When  she  and  I  were  here  beneath  these  skies. 

For  here  my  dream-ships  sail  in  memory 
With  her  across  a  dune-waved  silvery  sea. 

— CLYDE  J.  HUNNICUTT. 


THE  DEAD  YEAR 
TJE  WHOSE  very  look  or  word 
*-*•  Was  a  battle  cry,  a  sword: 
Now  is  lying  quietly 
With  the  stricken  autumn  leaves 
On  the  ground.   The  forest  grieves 
For  the  golden  year  gone  by. 

Rousingly  the  north  winds  blow, 
Calling  winter,  calling  snow. 

— BEULAH  MAY. 

*       #       * 

TWO  MEN 

'T'HE  wind  blew  clover  to  his  brain, 

His  nostrils  tingled  with  the  scent 
Of  lonely  fields;  Death  spoke  to  him 
Of  a  sweet  country,  and  he  went 

Another  felt  the  salty  tang 

Of  spray  blown  fiercely  from  the  South  ; 
And  when  he  felt  the  dark  storm  come, 

Death  was  the  sea  upon  his  mouth. 

— HAROLD  VINAL. 
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ROMANCING,  perhaps,  comes  next 
to  discovery  in  "making"  a  country. 
Romancers  rank  almost  equally  with 
first  settlers  in  their  service  of  extending 
the  habitats  of  men.  Stevenson  threw 
the  veil  of  romance  over  the  South  Seas, 
Conrad  over  the  Malay  Archipelago ; 
and  Pacific  voyagers  multiply.  Hudson 
turns  fancies  and  faces  toward  his 
"purple  land" — South  America.  Hichens 
sent  hundreds  of  travelers  to  the  Garden 
of  Allah  in  Northern  Africa.  Think  of 
the  thousands  who  have  determined  to 
see  India  since  Kipling  wrote  about  it. 

In  this  country  Bret  Harte  glorified 
the  Old  West;  Cable,  the  South;  Cur- 
wood,  the  North  Woods;  examples  are 
endless. 

Now  there's  a  book  just  out,  a  book 
written  by  a  native  son  of  the  Golden 
State,  that  does  more  for  California  of 
today  than  a  realtor's  broadside — does 
it  with  art  and  with  emotion,  which  is 
always  a  more  convincing  way  of  boost- 
ing than  that  of  shrewd  calculation.  The 
book  is  Peter  B.  Kyne's  "The  Under- 
standing Heart" — a  great  story  of  Nor- 
thern California,  its  hills  and  forests. 

For  a  central  character  Kyne  has 
drawn  a  typical  Western  girl — fearless, 
strong,  unconventional,  and  originative 
— a  girl  who  "reasons  two  ways:  with 


MYLA  Jo  CLOSSER 

her  head  like  a  man  and  with  her  heart 
like  a  woman."  The  sort  of  girl  who  is 
not  afraid  to  live  alone  on  a  mountain  as 
a  Forest  Service  lookout  in  the  San 
Dimas  National  Forest.  She  swings  a 
Forest  Service  telescope  for  a  living  and 
here  is  a  description  from  the  first  chap- 
ter of  "The  Understanding  Heart"  of 
what  she  sees  from  Bogus  Peak  one  sum- 
mer morning: 

There  was  eerie,  sublime  loveliness  in 
the  panorama  outspread  before  Monica 
Dale  .  .  .  During  the  preceding  after- 
noon a  heavy  North  Pacific  fog  had 
blown  in  before  the  northwest  summer 
trade-wind.  Scudding  eastward  from  the 
ocean,  it  had  crept  up  and  over  the  red- 
wood-studded crests  of  the  Coast  Range 
mountains,  where  it  hung  until  sucked 
down  into  the  interior  valleys  by  the 
vacuum  created  when  the  hot  atmosphere 
of  the  plains  climbed  to  cooler  heights; 
billowing  steadily  eastward,  it  had  rolled 
up  the  western  slopes  of  the  Siskiyou 
Range,  and  now,  in  the  dark  blur  of 
sugar-pine  and  white  pine  that  was  the 
San  Dimas  National  Forest,  it  rested, 
too  spent  and  thin  to  climb  higher. 

"As  far  to  the  west  as  Monica  could 
see,  her  world  was  a  sea  of  fog,  white  as 


a  gull's  breast.  Above  it  arched  a  ceru- 
lean sky;  as  the  sun  climbed  to  the 
zenith,  and  the  white  invader  retired 
slowly  before  the  onslaught  of  its  rays, 
the  fog  gradually  took  on  a  bluish  tinge. 
That  was  the  down-thrust  of  light  from 
the  sky  and  the  up-thrust  of  light  from 
the  dark  forest  below.  Presently  hill- 
tops and  mountain  peaks  rose  from  the 
surrounding  vapor  and  gave  to  the  scene 
an  appearance  truly  maritime — a  peace- 
ful sea  dotted  with  little  islands,  all 
crested  with  huge  trees,  among  whose 
crowns  thin  wisps  of  fog  still  fluttered 
like  a  bride's  veil.  And  over  all  was 
silence — the  silence  of  the  silent  places 
— the  silence  that  speaks  like  the  thunder 
of  many  guns." 

The  Forest  Service,  which  protects 
the  great  wooded  areas  that  are  described 
in  "The  Understanding  Heart,"  contri- 
butes largely  to  the  drama  of  its  story. 
It  is  a  story  peopled  by  such  characters 
as  are  a  natural  product  of  a  peerless 
climate  and  environment.  Buckle  in  his 
scholarly  thesis  on  the  influence  of  cli- 
mate upon  civilization  is  not  more  con- 
vincing than  Kyne  who  proves  a  thing 
without  trying  to  prove  it,  when  he 
creates  such  living,  breathing  individuals 
as  Tony  Garland,  Bob  Mason,  Sheriff 
Bentley,  and  Deputy  Nott  of  Siskiyou. 


King  Harald's  Trance 


By  BATTELL  LOOMIS 


HARALD,  clad  in  the  carmine  of  slaughter, 
Fading  to  brown, 
Swaying  his  claymore,  a  pestle  in  mortar, 

Ground  the  foe  down 
And  trampled  the  dead  with  his  heel, 

As  he  surged  to  give  battle, 
Not  waiting  in  breastworks  he  built 
Of  men  killed  like  cattle. 

Fell  they  and  lay,  turned  they  to  flee. 

Following,  he, 
Dauntless,  the  King,  harried  them  down  to  the  sea, 

Fated  to  slay. 
Then  was  he  hungered  for  home  and  the  solace  of  life ; 

Then  to  his  wife, 
Rich  with  war's  earning  of  weariness,  turned 

And  came  where  she  yearned. 

But  not  to  him  was  her  yearning: 

Her  lover  denied 
While  hope  lay  in  battle's  mischance, 

Still  was  allied 
To  her  heart,  and  her  body  thronged  with  the  hope  c 

Waiting  the  King 
While  he  feasted.    And  Harald  ate  well 

And  drank  deep, 


Ere  seeking  her  chamber  to  pour  his  heart's  potion,   and 
sleep 

After  doing  this  thing. 
But  he,  the  unstumbling  in  battle,  lying  fell  deep 

In  the  shadow  of  death: 

For  he  swooned  in  a  trance,  unmoving,  bated  of  breath, 
And  so  lay  a  day  and  a  night  while  the  mourners  prepared 
him, 

And  full  in  his  sight 
As  he  lay,  his  queen  had  her  lover  to  bosom 

While  wrong  was  made  right. 

Then  was  the  young  king  proclaimed  while  the  bier  wa» 
churched. 

Then  Harald  awaked, 
And  reached  for  the  sword  to  his  hand,  and  lurched 

Still  unslaked 
Of  his  passion,  and  angered  full  tide 

He  strode  where  love  stood 
And  clave  with  one  blow  the  man  and  his  bride, 

For  proof  of  his  good, 

Then  stiffened,  and  straightened,  and  fell  thwart  the  twain. 

For  the  good  of  the  reign 
Of  his  son  they  anointed  while  holding  him  dead. 

So  Harald,  the  slayer  was  slain 
And  lay  in  the  blood  he  had  shed. 
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TRIP  TIPS 

TRAVELING? 
If  so,  it  matters  little  how  much  you 
have  been  around,  for  after  one  glance 
you  will  immediately  decide  that  next  to 
your  trunk,  steamer  rug  and  camera,  the 
most  essential  thing  is  a  copy  of  that 
neat,  companionable  little  traveler's 
bible  known  as  TRAVELCHARTS 
AND  TRAVEL  CHATS  by  Frederick 
L.  Collins.  Mr.  Collins  is  by  way  of 
being  something  of  an  authority;  he 
knows  exactly  what  is  to  be  found  and 
where  and  (mark  well!)  just  what  it'll 
cost  to  see  it.  His  is  the  happy  faculty, 
gained  no  doubt  through  a  highly  devel- 
oped reportorial  sense,  of  being  able  to 
get  at  the  nub  of  a  thing  which,  in  the 
book  under  review,  might  be  any  one  of 
a  number  of  European  cities. 

In  a  chatty,  informal  way  he  takes 
you  right  along  with  him,  on  London's 
double-decked  tram  cars  and  the  quaintly 
romantic  gondolas  of  old  Venice;  you 
behold  the  glories  of  the  Coliseum  by 
moonlight ;  the  vivid  coloring  of  the 
French  and  Italian  Rivieras,  and  the 
charms  of  the  seaside  resorts  of  Brittany 
and  Normandy  are  made  equally  real- 
istic. In  short,  his  suggestions  as  to 
where  to  go  and  where  not  to  go,  and 
why,  relieve  the  venturesome  tourist  of 
a  world  of  anxiety.  The  question  of  tip- 
ping, too,  is  gone  into  quite  thoroughly. 
Altogether,  this  is  a  most  delightful  book 
even  to  the  stay-at-home ;  to  the  traveler 
it  should  prove  of  inestimable  value. 
It  is  attractively  bound  and  easily  fits 
into  the  side  pocket. — Reviewed  by  Tom 
White. 

TRAVELCHARTS  AND 
TRAVEL  CHATS.  Frederick 
L.  Collins.  The  Bobbs-  Merrill  Com- 
pany. $2.50. 


RENAISSANCE  OF  THE  BODY 
by  Halldis  Stabell,  published  by 
the  Harr  Wagner  Company.  This  book 
sells  for  $2.00  and  is  a  scientific,  physi- 
cal education  in  itself.  It  is  a  book  of 
great  value  to  those  who  would  get  the 
most  out  of  the  body. 


WHOLE  WHEAT 

\  LTHOUGH  there's  nothing  about 
-'-*•  the  relative  merits  of  white  flour 
and  brown  flour  in  this  yarn,  there  is 
nevertheless  a  wholesome,  nourishing 
body  about  the  tale  which  recommends 
it  to  those  who  would  appreciate  a  little 
genuine  homeliness  in  their  reading — just 
for  a  change.  To  continue  the  meta- 
phor one  step  further  it  may  be  said, 
however,  that  the  elements  of  this  story 
are  rooted  pretty  close  to  the  soil.  In 
this  case  the  soil  is  that  of  old  New 
England,  with  the  quaint  smack  of  stone 
fences  and  horse  swappin'  for  a  back 
ground. 

Caleb  Peaslee  is  a  rugged,  rural  type 
of  Maine  farmer  from  whose  honest  soul 
comes  many  a  truism  and  through  whose 
eyes  may  be  seen  many  a  ludicrous, 
quietly  humorous  situation.  In  its  way, 
his  brand  of  humor  is  refreshing  in  its 
unexpectedness.  Down  East  life,  found 
today  only  in  the  more  remote  sections, 
is  presented  in  CALEB  PEASLEE  in 
all  its  frankness  and  with  all  its  quaint 
naivete. 

This  volume  does  credit  to  the  pub- 
lishers with  its  careful  printing,  readable 
type  and  tastefully  done  cover. — Re- 
viewed by  Tom  White. 

CALEB  PEASLEE.  By  Frank  K. 
Rich.  Henry  Altemus  Company.  $2.00. 


BOOK  recently  published  by 
Marshall  Jones  Company,  "The 
Evolution  of  the  Horse,"  by  Loomis,  is 
old  material  in  new  dress.  The  author 
makes  no  bones  about  this  in  his  preface 
and  to  go  further  we  wish  to  state  that 
the  entire  book  is  for  the  reading  public, 
old  facts  placed  in  the  manner  in  which 
the  public  may  easily  grasp  the  progress 
of  this  most  interesting  animal.  It  is  a 
most  interesting  book  and  one  which  the 
reader  of  today  will  welcome  to  his 
library. 

THE  EVOLUTION  OF  THE 
HORSE.  Frederick  B.  Loomis. 
Marshall  Jones  Company.  $3.00. 


STARLIGHT,  by  Harlow  Shapley, 
is  published  by  George  A.  Doran 
and  will  be  commonly  known  as  the 
humanizing  of  knowledge.  It  is  one  of 
a  series  showing  the  place  man  has  on 
the  planet. 


TN  THE  clatter  and  furore  of  the  end- 
-"-  less  cascades  of  new  books,  one  hap- 
pens from  time  to  time,  upon  a  delight- 
ful quiet  nook,  wherein  one  may  rest 
in  cool  and  fragrant  shadows  and 
dream  in  the  moonlight  of  olden  times. 

Hina-Malama  is  a  palmy  garden  of 
this  sort;  a  little  gem  of  Polynesian 
greenery.  Sara  Featherstone-Robinson, 
who  spent  many  years  in  the  Hawaiian 
•  Archipelago,  has  woven  this  quaint  and 
delightful  tapa-story  of  the  Moon-God- 
dess, from  bright-hued  ravelings  of  old 
Polynesian  myths. 

A  charming  and  lovely  brochure  is 
this,  sparkling  with  the  sunshine  of  the 
mid-Pacific ;  rich  with  wizardry  of  vel- 
vet tropic  nights. 

Here  and  there  are  bits  of  the  South 
Sea  poetry,  ably  rendered  into  English. 
For  example,  "He  Anuenue": 

Broken  into  mists 

Are  the  falls  of  the  mountain. 

Veiling  with  rainbows  the  open  door 

Of  Hina's  coral  cave. 

The  mists  bathe  the  leaves  and  the 
vines, 

Opening  the  buds  into  flowers 

Below  the  precipices. 

Some  of  the  books  are  bound  in  tapa- 
patterned  paper,  some  in  brown  tapa 
itself;  and  a  few,  de  luxe,  are  in  the 
valuable  white  tapa  of  royalty,  which 
Mrs.  Robinson  has  aptly  termed  Poly- 
nesian "papyrus." 

The  Moon-Goddess  has  been  adored 
in  a  thousand  ways  and  by  a  thousand 
tribes  of  primitive  men.  She  still  reigns 
queen  in  the  hearts  of  children,  gentle- 
eyed  kanakas,  poets,  and  such  skillful 
weavers  of  dreams  as  is  Mrs.  Robinson. 
—V.  MacC. 

TWO  IN  ONE 

S,  two  stories  in  one  book  .  .  .  and 
delightful  stories  they  are,  by  Eden 
Phillpotts  who  is  already  known  for  Pan 
and  the  Twins.  The  first  story  is  one  of  a 
poor  fisherman  who  is  wrecked  on  the 
shore  of  the  dreaded  isle  and  how  his 
little  son,  Amphion,  goes  in  search  of 
him.  Their  adventures  on  the  island  are 
full  of  surprise  and  humor. 

The  Girl  and  the  Faun  is  the  other 
of  the  two  and  is  a  delightful  poetical 
tale  of  a  faun  who  falls  in  love  with  a 
young  shepherdess.  The  book  sells  for 
$2.50  and  is  published  by  Macmillan. 
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HISTORY  of  Ancient  and  Medieval 
Philosophy  by  Horatio  W.  Dresser, 
Ph.D.,  is  a  textbook  of  the  history  of 
Philosophy  from  the  period  of  ancient 
Greece  about  the  sixth  century  B.  C., 
to  the  17th  century,  A.  D.  The  book 
is  published  by  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  and 
sells  for  $2.50. 


A  NOVEL  OF  A  WOMAN  WHO 
FINDS  HER  SOUL 

WE  PRODUCTS  of  catastrophe, 
we  want  jazz!"  exclaims  Imogen 
Lowry,  the  spoiled  and  brilliant  young 
sophisticate  of  Robert  Hichens'  novel, 
"The  Unearthy."  Imogen  with  her  in- 
timates has  indulged  a  greedy  appetite 
for  excitement,  sensation  to  its  limit — 
and  then  she  meets  Peter  Kharkoff.  This 
encounter  is  like  the  opening  of  a 
window  in  a  stifling  dance-hall — like  the 
rising  sun  on  some  scene  of  tawdry  de- 
bauchery. The  effect  of  Kharkoff's 
strong,  serene  personality  upon  the  life 
and  character  of  such  a  child  of  mod- 
ernity as  Imogen  is  material  for  a  fine 
story.  And  it  is  a  fine  story  which 
Hichens  has  written  in  "The  Unearthy." 

The  mystery  of  Kharkoff  is  devel- 
oped subtly,  incident  by  incident  in  a 
setting  of  England,  Geneva,  the  Rivi- 
era. Vainly  Imogen  and  others  seek  a 
clue  to  his  uniqueness.  "Can  any  man 
born  of  woman  be  utterly  free  from 
those  moments  when  thought  is  sub- 
merged in  a  stream  of  desires,"  the  girl 
asks  herself  concerning  him.  For  her 
allure  has  failed  with  this  man  and  she 
is  not  accustomed  to  such  failure. 

It  is  the  change  gradually  wrought  in 
Imogen's  soul  and  in  that  of  crippled 
Hugo  which  constitutes  the  story's  deep 
Appeal.  The  same  grasp  of  human  mo- 
tives and  passions  which  makes  Hichens' 
'The  Garden  of  Allah"  memorable  is 
displayed  in  "The  Unearthy,"  and  with 
lobler  implications.  It  is  as  compelling 
ind  impressive  a  book  as  this  year  is 
ikely  to  bring  forth — or  many  years  to 
:ome  for  that  matter.  "The  Unearthy," 
iy  Roberts  Hichens.  Cosmopolitan 
Book  Corp.  $2.50. 


JONCERNING  WRITERS 
ALLEN  UPWARD 
A  LLEN  UPWARD,  author  of  "The 
^*-  Club  of  Masks,"  was  once  de- 
scribed by  a  leading  English  statesman 
is  "the  most  remarkable  author  now 
alive."  His  "Secrets  of  the  Courts  of 
iurope"  and  "International  Spies" 
series  made  the  reputation  of  Pearson's 
Vlagazine  some  years  ago.  Following 
his,  he  struck  out  in  a  new  line  with 
'The  New  Word,"  which  came  very 
icar  to  winning  the  Nobel  prize  for  lit- 
rature.  Mr.  Upward  has  had  a  re- 
narkable  and  adventurous  career.  He 
:ontested  a  Parliamentary  constituency 


in  1895,  fought  as  a  volunteer  in  the 
Greco-Turkish  war  of  1897,  was  Brit- 
ish resident  in  Northern  Nigeria  in 
1901,  and  in  1907  went  on  a  mission 
to  Macedonia.  During  the  great  war 
he  volunteered  as  a  scout  master  at  the 
front  and  received  thanks  from  the  gen- 
eral in  command. 


TTAROLD  VINAL  sends  us  three 
-*-•*-  books  of  poetry,  one  entitled  a 
JEWELLED  SCREEN  by  Ann  Ham- 
ilton, a  collection  of  lyrics  by  an  Amer- 
ican woman.  We  will  take  the  shortest 
bit  in  the  book,  though  with  such  a  sigh 
and  ask  you  to  judge  the  longer  poems 
accordingly: 

FRAGMENT 
When  I  went  out  to  see 
With  my  dream  dead 
What  more  could  the  night  be 

Than  two  stars  ahead? 
The  price  is  $1.50. 
Another    of    the    books    is    SCARA- 
BEUS,   by  Elizabeth   Shaw   Montgom- 
ery.     From    this    delightful    book    we 
quote : 

GREY  MOTHS 

What  do  I  care  if  the  wind  comes 
beating 

Down  along  the  marsh  grass,  lush 
green  and  gold  ? 

Your  works  pass  over  me,  light-winged, 
noiseless 

As  grey  moths,  leaving  me  remote,  se- 
renely cold. 

Perhaps  the  grass  grows  stronger  at  the 

wind's  passing; 
My  feet  have  left  the  narrow  road,  have 

turned  toward  the  sea; 
Why  should    I    be   minding  what   your 

words  are  saying 
When  other  lips  than  yours  are  calling 


The  other  Vinal  book  is  WILD 
GINGER,  by  Marion  Ethel  Hamilton. 
We  cannot  quote  therefrom.  The  reader 
will  have  to  read  the  book  in  its  entirety 
which  is  a  narrative  with  a  glamour  of 
the  tropics  woven  exquisitely.  Marion 
Ethel  Hamilton  might  be  compared 
with  Masefield  when  it  comes  to  vivid 
narratives. 


DRY  DRAMA 

TH  E  GREATEST  GOOD  is  the  tale 
of  an  average  American  family  and 
their  trials  in  the  difficult  years  of  the 
Civil  War.  Their  home  was  in  one  of 
those  sections  of  the  country  where  senti- 
ment and  sympathy  were  about  equally 
divided  as  between  the  North  and  the 
South. 

No   new   angles  of   this    much   over- 
written subject  are  disclosed ;  as  a  matter 


of  fact,  there  seems  to  be  no  valid  reason 
for  the  book.  Throughout,  it  is  stodgy 
and  heavy,  loaded  with  threadbare  plati- 
tudes. The  style  is  somewhat  along  the 
lines  of  L.  J.  L.'s  initial  efforts.  With 
awkward,  hesitant  steps  the  well  inten- 
tioned  but  painfully  conceived  characters 
are  put  through  their  paces,  suffering 
the  added  indignity  of  frequent  and  ex- 
cessive doses  of  dialect.  From  cover  to 
cover  this  is  a  mediocre  book. — Reviewed 
by  Tom  White. 

THE  GREATEST  GOOD.  Belle 
Willey  Gue.  The  Stratford  Com- 
pany. $2.00. 


CATHERINE  CLARK 

WE  ARE  glad  to  have  on  our  desk, 
Dusk  of  Day  by  Catherine  Clark, 
for  we  remember  her  excellent  story. 
Heart  of  a  Lark.  The  first  chapters  of 
this  later  book  promise  as  much  delight 
as  Heart  of  a  Lark.  From  the  very  first 
we  are  plunged  into  the  story  by  the 
fight  between  Peter  and  Michael, 
brothers.  We  have  not  finished  the  en- 
tire story  but  must  get  this  much  into 
the  review  ...  it  is  promising  with  all 
the  talent  which  Miss  Clark  possesses,  of 
which  she  seems  to  have  an  inexhaustible 
supply. 

DUSK  OF. DAY.    Catherine  Clark. 

Thomas  Seltzer.    $2.00. 


CALIFORNIA  GRAND  AND 
GLORIOUS 

PETER  B.  KYNE  has  painted  a  glor- 
ious picture  of  sunsets,  trees,  clear, 
clean  mountain  tops,  in  his  latest 
book,  THE  UNDERSTANDING 
HEART.  It  is  perhaps  Kyne's  under- 
standing heart  which  has  made  his  books 
a  success  and  naturally  which  has  given 
him  such  an  understanding  of  the  heart 
of  Monica  Dale,  the  heroine  of  his  book. 
Monica  is  the  Forest  Service  lookout  on 
Bogue,  a  peak  of  the  Siskiyous  in  Nor- 
thern California.  She  is  a  hill-girl,  but 
she  has  never  known  the  hillman's  de- 
sire to  return  to  his  hills,  because  she 
has  never  been  able  to  get  away  from 
her's.  But  of  course  she  finally  gets 
away. 

Of  particular  interest  will  be  this  story 
to  Californians.  Kyne  knows  his  terri- 
tory and  we  again  become  familiar  with 
Dogwood  Flats,  Tantrum  Meadows  and 
June-big  creek,  realities  of  life,  so  true 
are  they  drawn  that  we  might  turn  to 
our  maps  for  names  .  .  .  but  of  course 
we  would  be  disappointed.  Kyne  has 
done  an  unusually  good  book  in  this  lat- 
est of  his.  Do  not  miss  it. 
THE  UNDERSTANDING 
HEART.  Peter  B.  Kyne.  Cosmo- 
politan. $2.00. 
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are  many  interesting  things 
•••  that  might  he  said  of  the  fourteenth 
annual  exhibition  of  the  California  So- 
ciety of  Etchers  at  the  Vicory  Atkins  & 
Torrey  print  rooms.  The  prints  exhib- 
ited command  interest  both  for  them- 
selves and  for  the  steps  they  mark  in  the 

development  of  the  individual  etchers. 

*       *       * 

A  T  THE  time  the  October  Overland 
-'•*-  goes  to  press,  perhaps  the  most  out- 
standing impression  received  for  exhibit 
is  that  of  Roi  Partridge's  "Willow 
Land."  It  is  coherent  and  meaningful. 
Others  especially  worthy  of  notice  are 
"Along  the  Canal,"  by  Gene  Kloss; 
"The  Crane,"  by  Ferdinand  Bergdorff; 
"Waterfront"  and  "A  Cottage,"  by 
William  H.  Wilke;  Philip  Little's  lith- 
ographs and  John  Stoll's  dry  point, 
"Yardarms  and  Fo'c'sle  Head." 

The  most  interesting  etchings,  from 
the  standpoint  of  what  they  indicate,  are 
those  of  H.  Nelson  Poole.  Poole  has 
ventured  away  from  exact  delineation 
into  rather  conscious  design  that  results 
in  greater  interest  and  more  definite 
meaning.  His  "Dancers"  and  "Sea 
Cliff"  are  particularly  noteworthy. 

These  notes,  however,  are  meager  be- 
cause they  were  made  before  the  arrival 
of  the  work  of  Armin  Hansen,  L.  N. 
Scammon,  William  S.  Rice,  Fred  Mon- 
hoff  and  the  young  pupils  of  Robert 
Hestwood. 

The  group  exhibit,  which  opened  the 
third  season  at  the  Club  Beaux  Arts  in 
Maiden  Lane,  contains  work  of  both 
individual  and  group  significance.  The 
works  of  the  more  seasoned  artists  offset 
the  less  tangible  enthusiasms  of  some  of 
the  younger  members. 

The  majority  of  the  thirty  artist  mem- 
bers are  represented  by  one  or  more 
paintings  in  this  opening  showing.  The 
Beaux  Arts  artist  members  include 
Helen  K.  Forbes,  Gottardo  Piazzoni, 
Ray  Boynton,  Marian  Simpson,  Phillips 
Frisbie  Lewis,  Samuel  Sutler,  William 
A.  Gaw,  Lucy  V.  Pierce,  Ina  C.  Per- 
ham,  Florence  Ingalsbe  Tufts,  Gertrude 
Partington  Albright,  John  Burnside 
Tufts,  Lee  F.  Randolph,  H.  O.  Al- 
tright,  Otis  Oldfield,  Frank  Van  Sloun, 


Concernin 
Things  Artistic 

ALINE  KISTLER 

The  California  Society  of  Etch- 
ers and  members  of  the  Club 
Beaux  Arts  divide  honors  ivith 
their  group  exhibits. 


Ralph  Stackpole,  Maynard  Dixon,  Ro- 
\vena  Meeks  Abdy,  Smith  O'Brien, 
Florence  Alston  Swift,  Guest  Wickson, 
Charles  Stafford  Duncan,  Constance 
Macky,  Rinaldo  Cuneo,  Charles  Bleil, 
Spencer  Macky,  C.  S.  Price,  Lucien  La- 

hauldt  and  Armin  Hansen. 

*  *       *- 

'T'HE  fall  lecture  series  of  Beaux  Arts 
A  opened  with  Alexander  Kaun's  dis- 
cussion of  Slavonic  Folk  Art,  which  was 
accompanied  by  a  showing  of  peasant 
embroideries.  The  next  event  is  the  For- 
mal Opening,  the  evening  of  September 
27.  This  will  be  followed  by  the  first 
evening  lecture,  October  5,  when  Kath- 
erine  M.  Ball  will  discuss  the  guiding 
principles  for  the  appreciation  of  the 
graphic  and  plastic  arts. 

*  *       * 

A  NUMBER  of  delightful  paintings, 
-*-*-  showing  the  summer  work  of 
Charles  Bradford  Hudson,  have  arrived 
at  the  Gump  Gallery.  These  are  scenes 
from  the  desert  in  the  vicinity  of  San 
Gregoria  Mountain  and  Palm  Springs 
and  are  rife  with  the  color  found  only 
in  arid  places. 

*  :•       • 

THHE  autumn  season  at  the  Paul  Elder 
•*•  Gallery  is  indeed  an  attractive  one, 
as  it  offers  San  Francisco  a  glimpse  of 
representative  work  of  interesting  art- 
ists. 

The  showing  of  Edith  Kinney  Stell- 
man's  monotoypes,  which  opens  Septem- 
ber 20,  will  attract  much  attention  be- 
cause, besides  having  developed  a  de- 
lightful medium  in  an  individual  man- 
ner, she  lays  additional  claim  to  local 
interest,  because  it  was  in  San  Francisco 
that  she  first  started  her  art  work  . 

Mrs.  Stellman's  exhibit  will  give 
place,  October  2,  to  the  paintings  of 
Albert  Abramovitz.  These  paintings 
come  to  San  Francisco  in  the  wake  of 
decidedly  favorable  criticism.  A  mem- 
ber of  the  Salon  d'Automne,  the  Salon 
des  Independants  and  the  Salon  de  Hu- 
moristes,  Abramovitz  is  yet  noted  for  a 
peculiar  quality  of  reticence  rare  in  the 
present  hectic  age. 

The  month  will  be  closed  by  a  show- 
ing of  atmospheric  photographic  studies 


by   Clara  Clark  Wheeler.    Truly  Paul! 
Elder  offers  a  rich  program  for  those  in-! 
terested  in  art,  a  program  made  doublyi 
interesting    by    the    readings    of    Irving 
Pichel  and  Mrs.  Selina  Lewis  and  the 
lectures  of   Dr.  J.  Douglas  Thompson,! 
Professor      William      Frederic      Bade, 
Charles  Caldwell  Dobie  and  John  Ham-' 
lin. 

*  *       * 

COUNT  HENRY  VON  SABERN 
has     deserted     San     Francisco     for 
Mexico  and  "points  south,"  heeding  thej 
same  lure  that  caused  Helen  Forbes  to5 
close  her  Montgomery  Street  studio  for* 
a  trip  to  the  art  shrine  of  Diego  Rivera.K 
Ralph  Stackpole  felt  the  call  of  warmth 
and  color  earlier  in  the  season,  but  has 
returned  from  his  Mexican  wanderings.! 

*  *       * 

T  AWRENCE     A.     PATTERSONJ 
-L-1  whose  illustrations  of  the  Jhonck  & 
Kibbee  edition  of  the  Rubaiyat  of  Omar 
Khayyam  have  attracted  so  much  atten-  • 
tion,   left  early  in   September  for  Neva 
York,  where  he  will  do  free  lance  illus- 
trating for  various  publishers. 

*  *       * 

A  FTER  several  months  of  severe  ill- 
-^*-  ness,  Evelyn  Almond  Withrow  is 
resuming  work  at  her  studio.  The  ex- 
hibit of  her  paintings,  scheduled  for  late 
September  in  the  Hobart  Gallery  in  Sut- 
ler Street,  has  been  postponed  until  Oc--. 
tober.  This  showing  will  be  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  gesture  of  temporary  farewell 
to  her  San  Francisco  friends,  as  Miss 
Withrow  and  her  sister  have  leased 
their  home  and  plan  to  take  an  ex- 
tended vacation  from  the  rigors  of  artist 
tic  routine. 

*  *       * 

S&  G.  GUMP  have  recently  hung 
«  an  interesting  painting  by  Douglass 
Fraser  in  their  gallery.  Dealing  with 
the  Monterey  cypress,  it  is  mural  in 
spirit,  following  the  easy  modulations  on 
tone  so  characteristic  of  Fraser. 

*  *       * 

THE  transformation  of  the  Exposition 
Auditorium  into  an  opera  house  to 
accommodate  the   fourth   annual  season 
of  the  San  Francisco  Opera  Association, 
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September  20  to  October  6,  enlarges  the 
staging  facilities  decidedly.  Giovanni 
(irandi,  technical  director  of  La  Scala, 
is  constructing  the  sets  and  everything 
is  in  readiness  for  the  presentation  of 
the  operas. 

Grandi — Kosloff — Papi — surely  Gae- 
tano  Merola,  director-general  of  the  As- 
sociation, has  been  wise  in  obtaining 
recognized  artists  as  his  lieutenants. 


French  Academy  of  Fine  Arts 
has  elected  Arthur  Brown,  Jr.,  to 
the  chair  left  vacant  by  the  death  of  the 
late  John  Singer  Sargent.  Brown  is  the 
architect  of  the  City  Hall  and  other 
San  Francisco  buildings. 


A  REVIVAL  of  Mr.  Gay's  light 
-/-*-  opera,  "Polly,"  is  scheduled  to  open 
October  16  at  the  Players'  Guild  The- 
ater in  Bush  Street.  This  will  replace 
the  production  of  Galvvorthy's  "Loyal- 
ties," which  opened  the  1926-27  season. 


the  aid  of  Maynard 
Dixon,  Lee  Randolph  and  Edgar 
Walter,  the  Commonwealth  Club  has 
started  out  to  find  a  "living  art"  of 
Northern  California.  We  wish  them 
the  best  of  luck  on  their  quest  and 
wonder  whether  the  labels  will  be  pink 
or  blue. 

\Y7"E  HAVE  received  an  advance  copy 

"     Eleanor  Everest  Freer's  new  one 

act    opera,    "The    Chilkoot    Maiden." 


Founded  on  an  Alaskan  legend  of  de- 
lightful music.  Mrs.  Freer  has  Ameri- 
can opera  at  heart  and  is  bending  every 
effort  to  raise  its  standard  both  by  add- 
ing to  its  literature  and  sponsoring  its 
production.  Part  of  her  "Court  Jester" 
uas  performed  by  the  Chicago  Woman's 

Symphony  last  Spring. 

*       *       * 

ASA  RESULT  of  her  summer  ex- 
-^*-  periment  with  children's  classes  in 
modeling,  Miss  Ruth  Cravath  plans  to 
continue  through  the  winter  developing 
the  child  viewpoint  in  artistic  expres- 
sion. The  exhibit  of  her  pupils'  work  at 
Paul  Elder's  early  in  August  aroused 
much  interest  in  the  work  she  has 
started. 


. 
. 

'       '    r. 


Elwood  M.  Paynes 


Famous 


PARALTA    STUDIOS 


Finest  Studios  in  the  country  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  making  of 


DISTINCTIVE    PORTRAITS 


San  Francisco 
466  Geary  St. 


Hollywood 
in  "Movieland" 


Los  Angeles 
551  So.  Broadway 
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Napoleonic  Bandit 

(Continued  from  Page  318) 
the  head  of  the  revolutionary  chiefs. 

The  ubiquitous  Pancho  and  his  small 
band  spread  terror  throughout  Chihua- 
hua. They  attacked  small  detachments 
of  federals,  whom  they  killed  to  a  man, 
taking  their  arms  and  ammunition.  They 
ravaged  the  estates,  confiscated  the 
horses  for  mounts  and  made  ready  re- 
cruits among  the  peones.  At  the  end  of 


STREET 
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two  months  he  presented  himself  before 
his  chief,  Gonzales,  with  a  force  of  five 
hundred  men  well  armed  and  well 
mounted.  Gonzales  was  delighted. 

"With  your  men,  united  to  those  that 
Col.  Orozco  has  at  his  disposal,"  said 
he,  addressing  Villa,  "we  can  now  attack 
Ctudad  Juarez.  Col.  Orozco  will  com- 
mand the  column." 

This  didn't  sound  very  well  to  Villa's 
ears.  To  be  subordinate  to  anybody  was 
much  against  his  will,  and  especially  to 
Orozco.  His  wild,  free  nature,  brooked 
no  restraints.  Who  was  Orozco  to  give 
orders  to  such  as  he?  But  he  said  noth- 
ing. Time  would  tell.  He  added  his 
forces  to  those  of  Orozco. 

All  through  the  spring  of  1911  the 
Mexican  federal  troops  were  falling 
back  upon  the  more  important  strong- 
holds before  the  irresistible  advance  of 
the  revolutionaries.  To  gain  possession 
of  a  frontier  town  was  the  main  objec- 
tive of  the  Maderistas.  Counting,  as 
they  believed  they  did,  with  the  sympa- 
thy of  the  United  States,  this  would 
greatly  facilitate  them  in  the  acquisition 
of  munitions  of  war. 

They  were  defeated  in  their  attack 
upon  Casas  Grandes  and  Francisco  I. 
Mfdero,  the  promoter  of  the  revolution, 
was  wounded.  This  defeat  cast  a  damper 
upon  some  of  the  revolutionary  chiefs, 
but  not  upon  Villa,  who  had  not  been 
present  at  this  action.  He  was  in  no  wise 


daunted.  Preparations  went  on  for  the 
attack  on  Ciudad  Juarez.  The  federals 
did  not  know  that  a  crude  Napoleon  was 
with  the  insurrectos. 

The  capture  of  Ciudad  Juarez  was  so 
important  in  the  eyes  of  the  rebels  that 
they  decided  to  attack  it  with  all  their 
available  forces.  Its  capture,  they  be- 
lieved, would  assure  the  success  of  the 
revolution. 

In  the  latter  part  of  April,  1911, 
much  disquiet  reigned  in  Ciudad  Juarez, 
likewise  some  in  the  neighboring  Amer- 
ican city  of  El  Paso,  Texas.  The  word 
went  around  that  the  Maderistas  were 
approaching  in  force. 

Ciudad  Juarez  was  well  garrisoned, 
with  troops  under  the  command  of  Gen. 
Navarro,  the  same  whom  Villa  had 
caused  to  retreat  into  Chihuahua  City 
a  few  months  before.  Navarro  had  in- 
trenchments  made  on  the  western  and 
southern  sides  of  the  city,  whence  he 
expected  the  attack.  Machine  guns  were 
mounted  on  top  of  the  custom  house  and 
the  principal  buildings.  On  the  Ameri- 
can side  of  the  river  many  people,  in- 
cluding women  and  children,  climbed 
to  the  tops  of  buildings  to  view  the 
approaching  spectacle. 

Soon,  off  to  the  south,  the  onlookers 
saw  little  clouds  of  dust  rising.  Small 
bands  of  rebel  horsemen  were  making 
a  reconnaissance. 

(Continued  on  Page  335) 
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The  Frona  Wait  Colburn  Prizes 

Given  by  San  Francisco  Branch,  League  of  American  Pen  Women 


$50.00 


$30.00 


$20.00 


THE  judges  will  be  named  in  the  near  future.  The  Pen  Women  of  the  Bay  Region  are  do- 
ing their  share  in  promoting  the  contest.     Many  of  them  have  signified  their  intention  to 
compete  for  the  prizes. 

$100.00  in  all  to  be  awarded  the  three  best  stories  concerning  the  cultural  life  of  Northern 
California  from  1870  to  1890.  Further,  the  fourth  story  will  be  given  honorable  mention. 
Stories  must  treat  of  the  founding  of  the  education,  society,  art.  music  and  periodicals  by 
the  sons  and  daughters  who  came  after  the  GOLD  RUSH  DAYS. 

THIS  period  saw  the  erection  of  palatial  country  estates  along  with  beautiful  town  houses 
where  the  wealth  of  the  community  congregated.  It  was  then  that  the  rich  men  and  women 
indulged  in  fads  and  hobbies,  accounting  for  the  different  usages  to  which  the  big  landed 
estates  were  put.  Big  cattle  ranches,  big  orchards,  vineyards,  and  specializing  in  thorough- 
bred stock  or  equally  fine  fruits  and  grains  characterized  the  rural  activities.  Town  houses 
were  filled  with  works  of  art  and  the  occupants  devoted  themselves  to  the  study  of  music, 
art  and  literature  and  were  patrons  of  all  forms  of  education. 


SOME  COMMENTS   FROM  PROMINENT  PEOPLE 


HARR  WAGNER,  editor  of  the  old  "Golden 
Era"  Magazine,  says:  "It  is  fine  of  you  to  take 
this  method  of  promoting  our  western  literature. 
Your  idea  is  a  good  one,  because  it  is  from  the  years 
1870  to  1890  that  our  splendid  educational  system 
was  given  a  substantial  foundation." 

JOHN  D.   BARRY,  essayist  and  lecturer,  writes: 
"I  will  be  glad  to  do  what  I  can  do  to  help  out 
in    the    work    of    encouraging    California's    literary 
product." 

HAROLD    A.    SMALL,    editor    San    Francisco 
Chronicle  book  page,  says:   Your  suggestion  of 
the  Seventies  and  Nineties  as  a  time  to  write  about  is 
timely  and  valuable.    There  ought  to  be  some  worth- 
while results.     I  hope  you  get  them." 

CM.   JACKSON,   special   writer,    says   over   his 
•  signature:     "The    glories    of    this    great    State 


during  the  period  between  1870  and  1895  should  be 
told  in  song  and  story,  its  romance  painted  in  the 
most  glowing  colors  known  to  the  pencil  of  the 
artist-writer,  to  the  end  that  the  kindly  influences  of 
other  days,  ere  California's  ideas  had  been  diluted 
may  be  preserved  for  their  effect  upon  present  and 
coming  generations." 

ELLA  STERLING   MIGHELS,  author  of  "The 
Story  of  the  Files,"  and  a  veteran  story  writer 
of  early  California  days,  says  that  she  will  compete 
for  the  prizes.    No  woman  writer  in  the  State  is  bet- 
ter qualified  to  win. 

KATHLEEN    NORRIS    and    MARY    AUSTIN 
evince  a  keen  interest  in  the  contest. 

WILLIAM  A.  BREWER,  Jr.,  a  poet  and  essay- 
ist, will  aid  the  movement,  and  so  will  Charles 
Caldwell  Dobie. 


TREATMENT 

No  limit  on  treatment,  which  may  be  adventure,  mystery,  romance,  psycho-analysis,  in  the 
form  of  comedy  or  tragedy.  Competitors  must  be  Californians  by  birth  or  adoption,  and  the 
story  must  be  of  territory  north  of  the  Tehachapi  Pass.  Manuscripts  must  be  anonymous, 
with  the  name  and  address  of  the  writer  in  a  separate,  sealed  envelope  bearing  the  title  of 
the  story.  Length  of  story  to  be  6,000  words,  but  there  will  be  allowed  a  leeway  of  1,000 
words  short  or  exceeding  6.000.  Thirty-five  manuscripts  must  be  entered  before  awards  can 
be  made.  Competition  closes  February  1,  1927. 

Further  information  can  be  had  from  Story  Contest  Editor.  Overland  Monthly.  3 
Building.  San  Francisco.  Calif. 
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How  To  Buy  An 
Income 

The  best  way  to  provide  an  in- 
come to  insure  you  and  your 
family  against  the  future  is  to 
save  regularly  and  invest  your 
money  in  safe  bonds. 
Straus  Bonds  provide  the  ideal 
investment  for  income  builders. 
Investigate  these  safe  securities. 

Booklet  7-1630 
Write  for  Circular 

S.  W.  STRAUS  &  CO. 

Incorporated 
ESTABLISHED  1882  INVESTMENT  BONDS 

STRAUS  BUILDING 

79  Post  St.,  San  Francisco 

523  So.  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles 

STRAUS  BUILDING 
565  Fifth  Ave.  at  46th  St.,  New  York 

STRAUS  BUILDING 
Michigan  Ave.  at  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 

43  YEARS  WITHOUT  LOSS  TO  ANY  INVESTOR 

(C)  1925,  by  S.  W.  Straus  &  Co. 
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Introducing  the  class  in  short-story  writing  for 
Boys  and  Girls — Free 


Under  the  Auspices  of 

The  Treasure  Chest 

The  Western  Magazine  for 

California    Boys    and    Girls 

1402  de  Young  Bldg.  Phone  Garfield  4075 


ust,  1868,  number  of  Overland.  In  it 
he  started  the  vogue  of  local  color  and 
was  credited  with  creating  new  literary 
material,  new  matter,  and  new  style. 
.He  said :  "In  gathering  local  color  never 
be  bored,  in  case  you  may  miss  some 
good  material.  Study  the  person  who 
bores  you;  then  you  can  portray  that 
person  sympathetically." 

"Tennessee's  Partner"  was  written 
in  Tuolumne  county  and  the  original 
characters  lived  at  Second  Garotte,  a 
few  miles  from  Groveland.  The  house 
still  stands  and  has  been  marked  by  the 
Tuolumne-Calaveras  club  women. 

Bret  Harte  lived  in  California  fifteen 
years  and  reaped  a  harvest  of  impressions 
which  he  utilized  in  his  writings  until 
his  death  in  1902. 

Through  their  propaganda  of  early 
days  the  Tuolumne-Calaveras  club- 
women have  stimulated  interest  in  the 
Mother  Lode  country  and  placed  a  new 
impetus  on  the  preservation  of  land- 
marks, with  the  added  urge,  "To  Keep 
Alive  the  Old  Time  Spirit  of  California 
Hospitality." 

In  April,  1776,  the  Pueblo  San  Jose 
de  Guadalupe,  in  Santa  Clara  county 


Organized  Women 

(Continued  from  Page  315) 

was  formed  and  here  was  located  the 
first  State  Capitol  building  in  which 
California's  first  Legislature  assembled 
in  December,  1849.  San  Jose  remained 
the  seat  of  government  from  1849  to 
1851. 

The  Santa  Clara  Women's  Club, 
organized  in  1904,  has  purchased  on 
Grant  Avenue  an  old  adobe  residence 
for  their  club  home.  It  is  almost  in  the 
center  of  the  old  town  of  Santa  Clara 
and  stands  far  back  on  the  lot  at  the  end 
of  an  avenue  of  grape  vines  and  sur- 
rounded by  old  fig  trees.  While  of  no 
especial  historical  significance  its  value 
as  a  landmark  of  early  Spanish  days  is 
beyond  estimation. 

At  the  junction  of  the  Calaveras  and 
Piedmont  roads,  about  two  miles  east 
of  the  town  of  Milpitas,  in  Santa  Clara 
county,  stands  a  century  old  adobe.  It 
is  the  only  one  left  of  the  original  group 
of  four  which  composed  the  hacienda 
and  is  still  in  use,  a  fine  example  of  the 
durability  of  those  first  structures. 

The  surrounding  land  is  part  of  the 
original  grant  given  to  Jose  Maria  Al- 
viso  by  the  Mexican  governor,  Jose 
Castro,  in  1835.  It  was  one  square 


league  and  called  the  Las  Milpitas 
Rancho,  from  the  Spanish  meaning  a 
thousand  gardens,  from  which  the  town 
of  Milpitas  derived  its  name. 

This  old  casa  grande  with  its  upper 
and  lower  verandas  was  in  the  old  days 
the  scene  of  many  festivities.  With  col- 
orful hospitality  every  birthday,  anni- 
versary or  marriage  was  the  occasion  of 
a  fiesta  lasting  a  week  or  ten  days  when 
friends  came  from  Missions  San  Jose, 
San  Juan  and  Santa  Clara  to  take  part 
in  the  barbecues,  races,  bull-fighting  and 
the  other  sports  of  the  period. 

Huge  grape  vines  and  a  grove  of  im- 
mense fig  trees  surround  the  patio  of 
the  hacienda  while  in  the  rear  a  long 
hedge  of  prickly  pears  still  guards  the 
acquira,  or  creek,  which  runs  from  the 
upper  hills. 

Lone  tribute  to  the  West  the  adobe  is 

going 
With  the  Padres  from  the  trails  etched 

by  the  sea, 
Dream    days    and    mirth   with    fadeless 

halos  glowing 
In    twilight's    glory    wafting    memories 

back  to  thee. 
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Palms  and  a  patch 
of  green 

HOW  unlike  the  ordinary  hotel  vista  is  the  charm- 
ing sweep  df   Union   Square   glimpsed  from  the 
windows  of  the   Hotel   Plaza. 

Light,  airy  rooms  with  windows  framing  green 
grass  and  swaying  palms  make  the  Plaza  distinctly 
a  hotel  for  discriminating  people. 

The  central  location  of  the  Plaza  assures  you  the 
utmost  convenience  to  theaters,  shops  and  business. 
No  traffic  problems  to  worry  about.  Won't  you  come 
and  see  for  yourself? 

Rates  from  $2.00 

MOTEL  PLAZA 


Post  Street  at  Stockton 


San  Francisco 


W.  Freeman  Burbank,   Manager 


A  CHILD'S  GARDEN 


Children  need  food  for  the  spirit  as 
well  as  food  for  the  body. 

A  CHILD'S  GARDEN  aims  to  give  this  spirit- 
ual food  in  sweet,  wholesome  stories  of  real  life. 
in  fanciful  fairy  tales  in  nature  stories,  and  in 
poems  of  every  kind. 

DO  IT  NOW— MAKE  SOME  CHILD  HAPPY 
by    a    subscription     to    A     CHILD'S     GARDEN. 

A  sample  copy  for  35c 
($3.00  a  Year) 

A  Child's  Garden  Press 

Orland,  California 

San  Francisco 


Napoleonic  Bandit 

(Continued  from  Page  332) 

"To  arms!"  the  bugles  sounded,  and 
ie  federal  garrison  manned  their  artil- 
:ry  and  the  trenches,  awaiting  the  ap- 
roach  of  the  enemy. 

A  strong  column  of  the  rebels  hove 
i  sight,  riding  at  a  precipitate  gallop. 
Vithin  a  half-mile  of  the  beleaguered 
ty  it  stopped.  A  picturesque  horseman, 
ounted  on  a  splendid  animal,  detached 
mself  from  the  ranks.  Riding  forward 

hundred  paces  the  horseman  took  off 
s  wide  sombrero  and  made  a  sweeping 
lute.  Then  causing  his  charger  to 
ake  many  corvets  he  rode  back  to  the 

nks  which  opened  to  receive  him. 
ancho  Villa  was  doing  a  little  "stage 
uff." 

The  following  morning  the  assault 
pon  the  city  began.  The  first  attacks 

th?  rebels  were  easily  repulsed.  Most 

them  had  never  before  faced  artillery 
•  the  deadly  machine  gun.  They  were 
mic  stricken.  But  in  their  ranks  were 

few  officers  of  practical  experience,  in- 
uding  at  least  one  American.  These 
rst  repulses,  therefore,  did  not  cause 

e  rebels  to  abandon  the  enterprise. 

From  the  tops  of  the  higher  buildings 

El    Paso    American    spectators    wit- 

essed  the  struggle  across  the  Rio  Bravo, 


Douglas  7036 


distinctive 


PLACE    PLATKS    AND    ART    LAMPS 

CHINA,  GLASS,  IVORY,  GIFT  NOVELTIES 

SPECIALLY   DESIGNED  TO  ORDER 


OLD  DINNER  SETS 
Regilded,  Repaired,  Remodeled 

X 

LESSONS  GIVEN  IN   PAINTING 


233  POST  STREET 
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a  novel  and  thrilling  spectacle  for  them. 
They  saw  daring  deeds  performed  on 
both  sides  that  tended  to  elevate  their 
opinion  of  Mexican  valor.  Rebel  as- 
saults were  repulsed  with  the  annihila- 
tion of  half  the  attacking  force.  Des- 
perate hand  to  hand  combats  were  waged 
in  the  open  field.  Villa's  marksmen 
availed  themselves  of  every  bit  of  cover 
they  could  find  and  caused  many  casual- 
ties among  the  federals. 

The  American  spectators  were  soon 
forced  to  give  up  their  "observation 
posts."  Balls  from  the  combatants  began 
arriving  in  El  Paso  and  some  Americans 
were  wounded.  The  authorities  there- 
upon promptly  prohibited  the  further 
needless  exposure  of  life. 

The  second  day  of  the  conflict  the 
rebels  received  reinforcements  constantly. 
All  insurrectos  had  been  instructed  to 
concentrate  at  Ciudad  Juarez.  The  battle 
waged  fiercely.  The  Maderistas  charged 
upon  the  intrenched  federals  with  una- 
bated fury,  dotting  the  plain  with  fallen 
horses  and  riders.  Villa  and  his  men 
distinguished  themselves. 

There  could  be  but  one  result  to  the 
siege.  The  constant  arrival  of  reinforce- 
ments enabled  the  rebels  to  rest  their 
men  and  receive  fresh  supplies.  On  the 
other  hand  the  federals  were  given  no 
rest  and  scarcely  had  men  enough  to 
man  their  positions.  Besides,  the  Amer- 
ican authorities  had  given  notice  to 
Navarro,  the  federal  commander,  that 
if  there  were  any  more  casualties  on  the 
American  side  of  the  river  from  stray 
balls  an  American  column  would  be  sent 
across  the  river  to  take  possession  of 
Ciudad  Juarez,  thus  playing  into  the 
hands  of  the  Maderistas,  who  were  seek- 
ing American  friendship  and  recognition 
of  their  cause. 

(To  be  continued) 


Trouser 
Supporter 

Men,  here's  that  long  looked 
for    freedom    from    tight    belts 
and  unsightly   suspenders. 
Here's   a   little    "wrinkle"    that 
does    its  job   of  supporting  the 
trousers    far    better    than    any 
sort    of    harness    you    have    eve 
worn.     With   all    clothing   loose 
waist,  and  the  trousers  hung  cor- 
rectly— from  the   shoulders — what 
more  comfortable,  healthful  means 
of  support  could   be  found  ? 

FOR  GOLFERS,  DANCERS 

AND     NEAT     DRESSERS 

(Dr.  Gates'  Patent) 

Holds  your  shirt  down,  too  ;  and  trousers 
hang  trimly  at  the  waist  and  instep. 

Sta-ons  are  much  lighter  than  belts  or  sus- 
penders ;  invisible,  and  easy  to  adjust ;  slip- 
proof  ;  harmless  to  the  sheerest  silk. 

Order  yours  today. 

Gold  plated,  $1  per  pair 
THE  STA-ON  CO.,  Pept.  422,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


DORCHESTER 
HOTEL 

Northeast  Corner  Sutter 
and  Gough  Streets 

A  REFINED  HOME 

Catering     to     permanent     and 

transient   guests;    both    Amer- 

ican and  European  plan 

Cars  1-2-3  stop  in  front  of  door 

Single    rooms,    with    or    with- 
out bath,  and  suites 

Rates  Very  Reasonable 
Excellent  Cuisine 


W.    W.     Madison,    Proprietor 

Formerly  of  Hotel  Oakland 


Centre 

of  New  York's 

Activities 


CONTINENTAL 


Broadway  anc/4/SSt 
NEW  YORK 

ROOMS 


^Alexandria  Wages 

are 
On  The  Trigger! 


Their  watchword  is  smiling  cour- 
tesy.— This  is  but  one  of  the 
features  of  this  great  hotel  where 
thoughtful  and  kindly  service 
combines  with  ideal  comfort  and 
surroundings  to  make  a  stay 
enjoyable. 

RATES 

"Per  'Day,  single,  European  flan 

120  room*  with  running  water 

J2.50  to  $4.00 

220  rooms  with  bath  •  3.50  to  9.00 
160  rooms  with  bath  -  6.00  to  8.00 

<Dcuble,  fl.OO  up 

Abo  a  number  of  large  and  beautiful  room* 
and  suites,  some  in  period  furnishings  with 
grand  piano,  fire  place  and  bath,  f  10.00  up. 


LARGE  AND  WELL 
EQUIPPED  SAMPLE  ROOMS 

The  center  for  Theatres,  Banks,  and  Shops 
fleas*  "write  for  'Booklet 

ri^^CHO  gOLF  CLUB~\ 
\         available  to  all  guests  / 

HAROLD  E.  LATHROP 
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NOVEMBER  CONTRIBUTORS 

WE  HAVE  two  stories,  one  by  our 
old  contributor  Percy  Naylor  is 
with  us  this  month.  Mr.  Naylor  has 
found  time  between  writing  an  80,000 
word  novel  to  give  us  a  story.  The  other 
story  is  by  Nome  Nyle,  a  new  writer  in 
California  and  we  believe  one  of  great 
promise. 

JESSIE   MARSH,  we  know  little  of 
except  that  she  has  given  us  an  in- 
teresting article  in  her  Early  Montana 
Life. 

PHILLIPS    and    Gene    Kloss    are    a 
team  which  do  the  work.    Overland 
readers  know  well   Phillips  Kloss'  work 
and  they  are  coming  to  know  the  fine- 
ness of  Gene  Kloss'  etching  pen. 

ELEANOR  HERSEY  is  the  daughter 
of  the  playwright  whose  success  with 
"The  Vagabond  King"  has  taken  New 
York   by  storm.      She  knows  the  stage 
from  childhood. 

GOBIND    BEHARI    LAL    is   well 
known    in    San    Francisco   and   has 
contributed  to  Overland  on  several  occa- 
sions. 

THEO.    H.    SCHEFFER   is   a    pro- 
fessor in  a  Northwestern  University 
and  quite  an  authority  on  the  origin  of 
Indian  legends. 

BUT  dwell  on  whom  we  have  for 
December,  Gertrude  Atherton,  Ruth 
Comfort  Mitchell,  Charles  Dobie,  Nor- 
ris  James,  George  Sterling,  W.  T.  Fitch 
and  many  others  our  space  will  not  per- 
mit mentioning.  Don't  miss  December 
Overland. 
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EUCALYPTUS 

Etching  by  Gene  Kloss 

T^HEY  move  like  the  motion  of  mountains, 

*-  An  angle  racing  a  curve. 
They  balance  the  vertical  daylight, 
In  wild  horizontals  they  swerve. 
As  a  metronome  beating  adagio 
When  the  melody's  flowing  like  rage 
They  slowly  beat  equilibrium 
To  the  sky's  fast  equipage. 
They  madden  the  air, 
Wantonly  ruinous; 

They  toss  their  head  and  their  unbrushed  hair, 
And  stare  in  your  soul  with  abandoned  reserve, 
Alluringly  amorous. 

They  move  like  the  motion  of  mountains, 
An  angle  racing  a  curve. 

— PHILLIPS  KLOSS. 
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"TT  IS  all  a  dream,  a  fantastic  idealis- 
tic dream!"  Yet  he  who  dreamed 
was  a  man  of  normal  mind.  He  was  a 
MAN !  What  he  got  as  a  reaction  was 
the  above  statement  as  he  stood  on  the 
hill  overlooking  the  marsh  land  of  what 
is  today  to  be  known  as  Port  San  Fran- 
cisco. Who  of  this  day  and  age  may 
say  that  a  man  is  visionistic,  is  dreaming, 
is  talking  through  his  hat,  just  because 
he  speaks  of  something  as  possible  or  as 
even  existing,  even  though  the  entity  of 
which  he  is  aware  is  beyond  all  ordinary 
affairs  of  general  knowledge  and  under- 
standing, especially  if  that  man  is  vigor- 
ous and  active,  both  mentally  and  physi- 
cally, clear  of  eyes  and  possessed  of  a  per- 
sonality that  appeals  to  all  with  whom 
he  comes  in  contact? 

It  was  not  so  very  long  ago  when  no 
one  would  have  believed  it  possible  for 
a  person  in  New  York  to  converse  with 
another  in  San  Francisco.  If  anyone  had 
advanced  that  idea  and  had  had  the  tem- 
erity seriously  to  maintain  that  it  could 
be  done,  he  would  have  been  declared 
insane  by  all  his  fellow  men.  To  throw 
the  human  voice  across  the  continent 
would  have  been  looked  upon  as  an  im- 
possible feat.  Yet  that  which  had  been 
considered  impossible  has  been  accom- 
plished and  the  only  wonder  now  is  that 
it  had  not  been  achieved  before. 

What  would  the  pioneers  of  '49,  as 
they  pursued  their  weary  way  across  the 
plains  and  over  the  mountains  toward  the 
setting  sun,  have  said  to  anyone  who 
might  have  asserted  that  the  time  would 
soon  come  when  travel  across  the  conti- 
nent from  ocean  to  ocean  would  be  only 
a  journey  through  the  air  of  a  few  hours, 
or  if  one  were  not  pressed  for  time,  a 
comfortable,  even  luxurious  journey  of  a 
few  days  by  train  or  gasoline  drawn 
vehicle  of  travel  that  has  since  displaced 
the  faithful  horse  and  patient  ox  upon 
whom  those  venturesome  men  and 
women  depended  for  their  conveyance? 
We  now  have  radio  and  phonographs, 
flying  machines  and  submarines,  and 
many  other  inventions  almost  as  won- 
derful, all  have  been  considered  impos- 
sibilities. So  we  know  that  the  things 
that  once  were  considered  imposible  have 


Destiny 

By  B.  VIRGINIA  LEE 

in  the  course  of  time  become  realities. 
So  Port  San  Francisco,  the  dream  of 
one  man,  Mr.  F.  D.  Cornell  is  today  a 
reality  because  the  operation  of  dredging 
is  now  taking  place. 

Already  he  has  a  model  of  the  first 
unit  of  the  project  which  will  comprise 
a  deep  water  channel  one  and  a  half 
miles  long  and  300  feet  wide  and  30 
feet  deep  with  a  capacity  for  16  ships, 
terminals  and  warehouses.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  Mr.  Cornell's  attention 
was  called  to  the  marshland  about  Bel- 
mont,  California  because  of  an  inquiry 
for  a  factory  site,  made  on  him  by  an 
eastern  manufacturing  company.  Mr. 
Cornell  sent  his  associate  out  to  look 
over  the  land  and  later  inspected  it  him- 
self and  had  dreams  of  an  industrial 
city,  dreams,  wild  fantastic  dreams,  they 
were  called.  The  man  was  mad.  It  was 
an  impossibility  yet  it  is  the  starting  of 
a  reality  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Cornell  felt  perhaps  much  the 
same  as  Juan  deAyala,  Lieutenant  of 
the  Royal  Navy  of  Spain  felt  when  he 
steered  his  ship  through  the  Golden 
Gate  and  his  soul  thrilled  with  the  dis- 
covery of  the  long  sought  harbor. 

It  was  on  the  night  of  August  5th, 
1775,  over  150  years  ago  that  he  pointed 
the  prow  of  the  sturdy  ship,  San  Carlos 
between  the  headlands  of  Lobos  and 
Benitia.  It  was  the  same  year  that  the 
thirteen  original  American  Colonies  star- 
ted the  War  of  the  Revolution  for  Inde- 
pendence from  their  mother  country. 

At  morn  the  San  Carlos  lay  on  San 
Francisco  Bay  with  folded  sails,  and  it 
was  just  as  impossible  for  the  venture- 
some Spanish  Lieutenant  to  vision  the 
hills  of  the  now  famous  Peninsula  cov- 
ered with  thousands  of  office  buildings 
and  homes  and  factories  and  warehouses 
and  a  similar  population  and  industry 
on  the  East  side  of  the  Bay  as  it  is  for 
us  to  imagine  the  waters  of  this  same 
Bay  rippled  by  one  little  inconspicuous 
sailing  vessel  smaller  than  any  of  our 
present  day  ferry  boats. 

Here,  in  a  short  span  of  years,  prog- 
ress has  wrought  changes  which  can  not 


be  realized.   These  changes  have  been  so 
great  and  yet  they  have  come  so  steadily 
through  the  years  that  it  is  hard  to  imag- 
ine all  the  things  that  were  NOT  here 
only    those    few    years    before.     But    in 
thinking  of  this  growth  of  industry  and 
commerce    we    are    prompted    to    ask, 
.  "What  would  Juan  de  Ayala  prophesy 
for  the  Port  of  San  Francisco  for  the  next 
150   years  or  even   for   the   next    15?" 
In  the  first  seventy-five  years  of  the  his- 
tory of  California  there  was  little  growth 
of  Commerce  for  San  Francisco.   These 
were  the  days  between  the  time  of  the 
discovery  of  the  bay  by  Don  Casper  de 
Portola   and   the   entry   of   the   bay   by 
Juan  de  Ayala  through  the  Golden  Gate 
n.nd    those    other   thrilling   days   of   '49 
when  the  hills  of  California  were  found 
to  be  fabulously  rich  in  gold.   There  fol- 
lowed  seventy-five  years  of   little  com- 
mercial progress.  These  were  the  days  of 
the  Dons  and  the  Padres,  the  days  of  the 
Yankee  traders  with  their  sailing  ships 
and  of  fur  traders  who  trapped  wild  ani- 
mals in  this  land  of  undreamed  destiny. 
As  history  counts  time  this  is  a  short  span 
of  years.  Yet  it  was  long  enough  for  those 
early  pioneers  to  weave  a  charm  into  the 
life  of  the  state  that  has  never  been  lost, 
and  to  lay  a  foundation  for  future  great- 
ness that  we  of  today  are  only  commenc- 
ing to  vision.  While  the  growth  of  the 
first  seventy  five  years  was  slow  the  sec- 
ond seventy  five  year  period  made  up  for 
much   lost  time.     In   this  whole   period 
there  was  probably  no  time  more  inter- 
esting than  those  days  in  the  early  fifties 
when    "great"   crowds   of   several    hun- 
dred people  gathered  to  meet  the  incom- 
ing steamer  on  "Steamer  days."  Steamer 
Day    was    an    institution.     Once    every 
fortnight,  the  beginning  and  middle  of 
every   month,   the  city   at    large   passed 
through     the     feverish     excitement     of 
"Steamer  Day."    The  items  of  greatest 
interest     which     those     early     steamers 
brought  to  the  city  were  the  newspapers 
with   the  doings  of  the  outside  world. 
There    was    keen    rivalry    between    the 
various  agents  of  the  eastern  papers,  just 
as  there  is  with  the  local  papers  today 
with   their   fast    presses,   their   telegraph 
and  wireless  service  and  the  air  mail,  to 
see  which  genius  would  get  on  the  street 
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first  with  the  Eastern  news.  And  long 
lines  of  people  formed  at  the  post  office 
to  receive  their  mail.  In  this  humble 
way  began  the  commerce  of  the  Port  of 
San  Francisco.  Then  came  the  discovery 
of  gold  by  John  Marshall.  Gold  dust 
was  shipped  to  the  east  running  into 
millions.  Gold  became  a  more  important 
and  valuable  item  of  cargo  than  the 
hides  and  tallow  of  earlier  days.  The 
incoming  cargoes  increased  in  variety 
and  the  demand  for  greater  volumes  grew 
enormously.  The  destiny  of  San  Fran- 
cisco as  a  great  city  of  the  bay,  as  a 
world  port  since  that  time  has  been  as 
sure  as  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide 
through  the  Golden  Gate  ...  a  destiny 
...  a  fact  from  which  we  could  not  and 
can  not  escape. 

As  one  studies  the  history  of  San 
Francisco  harbor  it  seems  that  there  has 
always  been  a  kind  of  Goddess  ready 
with  some  tremendous  event  or  combin- 
ation of  events  to  naturally  compel 
growth  and  progress.  No  sooner  had  the 
hills  and  ravines  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
commenced  to  decline  in  the  production 
of  gold  than  came  the  discovery  of  the 
Comstock  lode  in  Nevada.  The  mines 
of  that  district  alone  produced  $700,- 
000,000.00,  most  of  it  passing  San  Fran- 
cisco in  the  60's  and  70's. 

In  the  meantime  California  took  its 
place  as  an  agricultural  state.  Grain, 
cattle,  diversified  crops  for  which  the 
state  is  now  noted  made  their  begin- 
nings. San  Francisco  was  the  natural 
outlet.  It  grew  greater  and  grander  and 


the  fame  of  the  West  spread  throughout 
the  world  as  the  fortunes  of  people 
mounted  higher.  The  West  stood  the 
test  of  gold  and  silver  and  came  out  vic- 
toriously. 

It  was  in  the  60's  that  railroad  con- 
struction began  and  in  1869  the  first 
transcontinental  railroad  was  completed. 
The  foundations  of  the  city  was  built 
therefore  on  unlimited  wealth,  facilities 
for  commercial  growth  were  provided, 
steady  development  was  uninterrupted 
for  the  40  or  50  years  that  elapsed  be- 
tween the  Comstock  lode  and  the  open- 
ing of  the  Panama  Canal.  Here  again 
the  Goddess  took  a  hand.  San  Fran- 
cisco was  helped  more  than  any  other 
part  of  the  world  by  the  operation  of 
this  canal.  In  1915,  when  the  canal 
was  placed  in  operation,  the  total  im- 
ports and  exports  for  this  harbor  were 
$157,569,000.  In  1925,  only  ten  years 
later,  this  figure  was  $380,389,188  and 
this  trad°  with  the  whole  world  is  now 
going  ahead  with  greater  strides  than 
ever  before. 

Because  of  this  increase  of  commerce 
the  San  Franc.sco  Bay  district  is 
not  confined  to  the  docks  and  piers  of  the 
city's  own  water  front.  Within  the  last 
few  years,  so  great  has  this  commerce 
grown  that  it  has  been  necessary  to  center 
the  overflow  on  a  list  of  shipping  centers 
surrounding  the  bay  such  as  Oakland, 
Crockett,  Shelby,  Richmond,  Redwood 
City.  Sacramento  and  Stockton.  These 
ports  will  soon  be  outgrown  .  .  .  ship- 
ping must  find  another  center.  The  hap- 


penings of  recent  years  in  the  Oriental 
countries  is  especially  significant.  In 
China  a  simplified  written  Chinese  lan- 
guage is  in  use.  In  India  education  has 
taken  a  firmer  hold  than  ever  before. 

In  Japan  conditions  have  changed 
within  recent  years  so  tremendously  that 
the  whole  world  is  amazed  .  .  .  What 
will  be  the  result  ?  What  is  the  result 
as  we  today  feel  it?  It  has  not  been  so 
long  ago  that  these  nations  consumed  no 
goods  from  America.  In  1925  the  per 
capita  consumption  of  goods  from  Amer- 
ica in  India  was  17  cents,  in  China  it 
was  23  cents  and  in  Japan  it  was  $4.00. 
China  and  India  we  know  have  nearly 
700,000  human  beings,  and  it  is  not  at 
all  unreasonable  to  imagine  a  day  not  so 
far  away  when  the  per  capita  consump- 
tion will  be  $1.00  per  person.  Our  an- 
nual commerce  with  China  now  is  about 
$25,000,000,  and  it  is  safe  to  predict  the 
day  when  it  will  reach  a  half  billion  dol- 
lars. WHAT  a  whale  of  difference  a 
few  cents  will  make ! 

In  the  chain  of  events  that  have  made 
San  Francisco  great  as  a  world  port  and 
an  industrial  center  the  World  War  in 
no  little  way  had  a  big  hand  in  the  game. 
There  were  demands  which  called  into 
action  every  productive  facility  but  it 
did  not  bring  the  first  industries  to  Cali- 
fornia. The  real  beginning  was  back  in 
the  60's  when  California  commenced  to 
develop  its  mines  and  great  ranches. 
San  Francisco,  the  mother  of  California 
industries!  It  was  here  that  the  first 
plants  were  built  of  the  more  than 
10,000  that  now  operate  in  the  state. 
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California  created  the  demand  for  her 
production.  Unlike  any  other  State  in 
the  Union  she  had  peculiar  problems  in 
tier  farms,  mines,  lumber  camps  and  even 
fisheries.  Special  appliances,  unknown 
elsewhere  and  not  to  be  had  in  any 
market  were  demanded.  The  result  was 
invention.  The  Shops  of  San  Francsico 
evolved  the  gang  plow,  the  combined 
reaper  and  harvester,  the  tractor,  the 
deep  mine  pumps,  the  machinery  for 
sawing  the  huge  redwood  logs  that  are 
still  marvels  of  the  mechanical  world. 
But  there  have  been  other  countries  in 
need  of  these  appliances.  Especially  does 
South  America  welcome  these  inventions 
.  .  .  thus  again  California  has  made  her 
own  commerce. 

When  we  'deal  with  the  foreign  trade 
of  San  Francisco  we  deal  with  the  daily 
lives  of  human  beings:  men,  women  and 
children — with  their  habits,  their  likes 
and  dislikes,  their  tastes,  their  progress. 
These  immense  populations  of  foreign 
countries  are  seeking  better  things  of 
life,  higher  standards  of  living,  just  as 
naturally  as  the  bit  of  steel  is  drawn  to 
the  magnet  and  the  gentle  rain  sinks 
into  the  soft  earth.  So  San  Francisco 
has  not  only  to  deal  with  the  human  br- 
ings of  the  Orient  and  other  foreign 
countries,  but  she  has  to  deal  with  those 
people  of  the  inland,  whose  farms,  mines 
and  lumber  industries  have  developed  the 
manufacturing  of  inventions.  Two  giant 
rivers  tap  the  inland  empire  and  San 
Francisco  is  the  only  outlet  for  this 
vast  territory.  It  is  not  only  the  Gate- 
way to  the  Orient,  but  the  Gateway  to 
the  richer  interior  valleys  of  the  State, 
and  eventually  the  Gateway  to  t  he 
WORLD. 

There  is  a  stability  enjoyed  by  San 
Francisco  not  shared  by  any  other  ship- 
ping center  on  the  coast.  The  cargoes 
are  diversified,  which  are  sent  forth,  and 
also  the  huge  tonnage  of  freight  that 
either  originates  near  the  very  side  of 
the  ship  or  else  is  received  for  processing 
preliminary  to  the  ultimate  consumer.  In 
this  connection,  it  is  significant  to  note 
that  over  75  per  cent  of  the  value  of 
Seattle's  imports  is  silk.  More  than  80 
per  cent  of  the  exports  from  Los  An- 
geles consists  of  petroleum. 

In  1910  the  United  States  census  gave 
California's  population  as  2,377,549 
and  now  it  is  conservatively  estimated  at 
more  than  4,500,000  people.  It  is  only 
a  short  time  ago  that  California's  manu- 
factured products  were  valued  at  about 
a  half  billion  for  the  whole  year;  to 
be  exact,  $529,000,000  in  1909.  In  1925 
the  value  of  the  State's  manufactured 
products  was  reliably  estimated  at 
$2,815,131,000.  In  1910  the  total  ex- 
port and  import  business  (foreign  com- 
merce) of  San  Francisco  was  $80,531,- 
403  and  in  1925  it  was  $380,389,188. 
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Steamer  day  in  the  early  days 


TV7HAT  will  it  be  in  the  next  few 
"  years  .  .  .  what  will  it  be  in  the 
next  ten  years?  Will  the  population 
reach  ten  million  ?  Foreign  commerce 
will  demand  it  ...  will  demand  the 
population  to  take  care  of  the  manu- 
factured products  which  it  will  demand, 
and  these  products  will  exceed  five  bil- 
lion dollars  per  year,  maybe  ten  billion. 
There  will  be  interstate  commerce,  do- 
mestic commerce  and  the  thousand  and 
one  other  kinds  of  commerces  within 
the  United  States.  The  value  of  the 
cargo  moved  between  San  Francisco  in 
1925  and  Hawaii  was  more  than  $140,- 
000,000.  Intercoastal  shipments  be- 
tween San  Francisco  and  other  centers 
was  about  $250,000,000,  and  the  coast- 
wise movements  had  a  value  of  some 
$9,000,000,000.  Total  cargoes  passing 
through  the  Golden  Gate  in  1925  were 
26,046,728  tons,  valued  at  $1,635,365.- 
111.  To  this  must  b?  added  the  9,900,- 
000  tons  of  inland  waterway  cargo  of 
San  Francisco  Bay  with  the  tributary 
river  systems,  valued  in  1925  at  $668,- 
857,224. 

San  Francisco  is  second  to  New  York 
as  a  home  port  for  American  ships,  ac- 
cording to  the  report  of  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Navigation.  Sev- 
enty-eight steamship  services  operate  out 
of  San  Francisco,  including  1 1  Oriental 
services,  16  to  European  ports,  15  inter- 
coastal,  12  to  Latin-America,  6  to  Aus- 
tralia, 4  to  Hawaii.  9  coastwise,  1  to 
Alaska,  1  to  Africa  and  2  "bound  round 
the  world."  In  addition,  there  are  the 
Sacramento  and  San  Joaqu.n  River 
steamers. 

It    is    only    seventy-five    years    since 


"Steamer  Day" ;  once  every  fortnight, 
the  beginning  and  middle  of  each  month, 
was  an  event  of  feverish  excitement  for 
the  people  living  in  San  Francisco.  Each 
of  these  days  was  great  in  their  lives. 

Certainly  there  is  nothing  more  certain 
than  that  California — San  Francisco, 
the  mother  of  industry  and  commerce — 
will  have  as  great  or  even  greater  devel- 
opment than  she  has  had  in  those  sev- 
enty-five years  just  past.  Already  the 
need  for  an  industrial  center,  deep  water 
ways  where  great  vessels  may  discharge 
their  cargoes  with  more  modern  equip- 
ment, has  come.  There  is  but  one  an- 
swer. England  answered  the  problem 
in  1894  with  the  Port  Manchester  Ship 
Canal,  the  greatest  project  in  the  history 
of  commerce. 

This  project  is  36  miles  long,  28  feet 
deep  and  is  freely  navigated  by  large 
vessels  of  15,000  tons  capacity.  There 
are  regular  and  frequent  steamship  ser- 
vices direct  between  Manchester,  Eng- 
land and  most  principal  and  coastwNe 
and  foreign  ports.  It  is  the  fourth  port 
in  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  annual 
value  of  its  imports  and  exports.  Over 
160  firms  have  already  been  attracted  to 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Manchester 
>hi|i  Canal.  In  both  conduction  and 
operation  Manchester  stands  out  as  the 
most  efficient  Port  in  Europe,  and  it 
was  opened  to  traffic  in  Jan.  1,  1894 
after  M'\  \ears  of  construction. 

In  one  year  the  value  of  foreign  trade 
alone    was    over     500    million    doll 
Only  three  other  ports  in  Great  Britain 

(Continued  on    Page  363) 
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Legend  of  the  Ogwalla 


THEO.  H.  SCHEFFER 


Majestic, 

powerful 

and 

serene  ixere 

the  men 

of  that 

day. 


HIGH  in  the  hinterland  of  the  Olym- 
pics, where  the  river  Hoh  thrills 
for  an  expectant  moment  before  plung- 
ing over  a  cliff  of  basalt  into  the  mist- 
filled  gorge  below,  the  imagination  must 
hover  in  its  flight  to  glimpse  the  scene 
of  our  legend.  Sometimes  we  are  not 
absolutely  sure  of  the  waterfall's  reality 
there,  but  we  need  one  in  the  denoue- 
ment of  our  plot  and  therefore  beg  to 
locate  it  where  it  will  do  the  most  good. 
Here  find  a  spot  too  remote  from  the 
sea  to  be  disturbed  by  the  rage  of  the 
surf  that  batters  unceasingly  the  grim 
visage  of  Hoh  Head  and,  when  the  moon 
is  right,  rushes  up  the  stream's  channel 


in  vain  attempt  to  attack  in  the  rear. 
More  to  the  point,  the  land  of  our  In- 
dian legend  is  too  inaccessible  to  lure 
the  sceptic  who  would  even  dispute 
the  historical  fact  that  Pocahontas  rode 
through  the  night  to  hang  a  lantern  in 
the  belfry  of  a  church. 

In  this  land,  then,  of  towering  for- 
ests and  rock-filled  glades  old  Hollow- 
Dog,  chief  of  the  Quillayutes,  had  long 
ruled  his  tribe  with  a  scepter  of  seasoned 
skookum-wood.  Since  the  moonless  night 
when  the  quaver  of  his  natal  cry  had 
filled  the  lodge  of  the  chief  before  him, 
so  many  summers  had  passed  that  even 
the  woodpeckers  who  drilled  annually 


into  the  weathered  cedar  stub  had  years 
ago  lost  count.  Now  his  face  was 
wrinkled  like  a  withered  apple  and  his 
scalp,  still  intact,  thinly  wooded  with 
ghost  hairs.  Yet  his  eye  was  keen  as  the 
soaring  eagle's  and  his  appetite  some- 
thing to  be  regretted  by  the  squaws  who 
had,  serially,  presided  at  his  camp 
kettles.  Demise  of  these  in  the  years 
of  their  apprenticeship  had  sometimes 
been  providential,  sometimes  incidental 
to  the  search  for  a  better  cook.  At  last 
the  mantle  of  culinary  perfection  had 
fallen  upon  the  shoulders  of  his  youngest 
daughter,  Sun-Bird,  the  only  one  who 
had  been  able  to  qualify  for  domicile 
under  the  paternal  thatch.  Hard  her 
lot,  at  that,  for  her  special  talent  had 
been  her  undoing.  Never  a  strapping 
young  warrior  had  been  allowed  to  ap- 
proach in  bowshot  of  her  father's  lodge 
with  his  gifts  of  furs  and  willow  bas- 
kets, and  thus  far  in  her  young  life 
there  had  been  no  trysts  beneath  the 
whispering  firs,  no  moonlit  rides  in  fishy 
canoes. 

And  our  heroine  was  beautiful,  too, 
as  Siwash  beauty  goes.  No  profile  like 
hers  would  gleam  so  brightly  from  the 
fresh,  new  coinage  of  our  national  mints; 
no  figure  grace  so  sweetly  the  pastel  of 
a  drug-store  calendar. 

Not  for  always,  though,  was  such 
Quillayute  sweetness  to  be  wasted  in 
the  Olympic  hinterlands.  Came  an  even- 
ing made  for  adventure,  when  a  scion 
of  the  Chehalis  chief,  following  the  sal- 
mon from  the  south,  swung  his  canoe 
fearlessly  into  the  bore  of  the  Hoh  and 
beached  it  far  inland  under  the  dipping 
willows.  Something  not  due  to  his  exer- 
cise at  the  paddle  warmed  the  bronze 
skin  of  Shining-Down  as  his  moccasin 
brushed  the  dead  twig  that  must  never 
crackle  under  an  Indian's  footfall.  For 
he  realized  that  he  was  on  the  preserves 
of  an  enemy  of  his  tribe  and  that  serious 
business  might  lurk  in  the  shadows  of 
the  great  tree  trunks.  But  the  road  to 
adventure  lay  along  the  trail  of  the  Quil- 
layute fishermen  and  close  to  this  he 
followed  as  rapidly  as  he  could  in  con- 
cealment, with  intent  to  at  least  carry 
off  spear  and  bow  to  flourish  boastfully 
in  his  home  village.  By  the  time  the 
mellow  moon  had  topped  the  ridges  to 
the  east  and  was  filtering  its  rays  into 
the  shadowy  undergrowth,  he  had  come 
within  sound  of  the  first  cataract  of  the 
Hoh,  indicating  nearness  of  the  lodge 
site  whither,  as  all  repute  had  it,  mocca- 
sined  toes  of  suitors  make  short  advances 
and  heel  tracks  in  reverse  show  yards 
apart.  Therefore  with  panther  tread,  as 
beseems  an  Indian,  the  Chehalis  scout 
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advanced  from  shadow  to  shadow  until 
finally  he  paused  to  reconnoiter  at  the 
base  of  the  weathered  stub  which  told 
the  summer-counts  of  old  Hollow-Dog's 
yean. 

Oh  night  made  for  romance!  Full 
fed  with  salmon-roe  most  delicately  cui- 
sined,  the  chief  lay  dreaming  of  the  hour 
when  grease  should  bubble  in  the  pot 
again.  Soft !  The  maiden  comes  to 
breathe  the  air  of  freedom  for  a  time 
and  fill  her  flagon  of  crude  potter's  art 
with  water  from  the  spring.  From  the 
dying  camp  fires  thin  wisps  of  smoke, 
delicately  pungent  with  resins  of  their 
own  distilling,  seek  outlet  as  they  climb 
toward  the  arch  of  overhanging  trees. 
A  varying  hare,  with  ears  perked  to 
attention,  ogles  for  one  moment  the 
progress  of  beauty,  the  next  he  scuttles 
away  in  dismay  at  the  appearance  of  a 
frown ;  for  how  could  he  remember  that 
smoke  and  rabbits  are  somehow  sugges- 
tive of  a  stew.  More  mated  to  the  red 
wood  nymph's  moods  are  the  witching 
moonlight  and  the  spring  call  of  the 
bubble-throated  hylas  .  .  .  Here  runs 
the  legend  that  an  envious  cloud  hid 
the  moon  for  a  moment,  maybe  several 
moments,  and  when  it  had  gone  about 
its  business  again  the  red  man  was  kneel- 
ing by  the  spring  and  holding  out  a 
shell  of  abalone,  brimming  with  spark- 
ling water,  to  the  maid  who  wasn't  so 
dreadfully  startled,  surely;  for  they  all 
expect  the  prince  any  minute. 

Now  ran  the  hours  like  golden  beads 
on  a  silken  thread.  Of  the  birds  in  the 
forest  abroad  at  that  hour,  the  wise  old 
owl  heard  much  and  said  nothing.  But 
the  loon  at  the  lakelet's  marge  laughed, 
mirthlessly ;  perhaps  because  he  was  a 
loon,  perhaps  because  he  foresaw  the  un- 
toward consequences  of  this  rash  woo- 
ing. Ere  the  dawn  streaked  the  sky  in 
the  usual  quarter,  however,  Sun-Bird 
was  fanning  into  life  the  embers  among 
the  grill-stones  of  her  father's  lodge  and 
her  lover  was  away  to  a  remote  glen, 
there  to  dig  roots  for  his  own  subsist- 
ence and  to  ponder  the  slow  passing  of 
the  hours  until  nightfall.  He  must  hunt 
the  Ogwalla,  too,  for  it  had  been  agreed 
between  the  lovers  that  a  brace  of  these, 
fat  and  tender  and  done  to  a  chief's 
taste,  would  abet  their  plans  for  elope- 
ment. Eftsoons,  even  on  the  morrow  the 
savory  stew  was  to  be  served  at  the  lunch 
hour.  Then  when  the  over-stuffed  patri- 
arch should  indulge  in  a  deep  and  darkly 
plotted  siesta  and  others  of  the  tribe 
had  trailed  away  to  the  fishing,  the  young 
couple  would  cross  the  river  above  the 
gorge,  in  the  chief's  canoe,  and  reach  the 
sea  by  a  round-about  way. 

Thus  the  land  lay  when  the  blush  of 
morn  suffused  the  face  of  an  innocent 
day  and  old  Hollow-Dog  arose  from 
his  couch  of  bear  skins  to  shake  off  the 
lethargy  of  a  night  not  above  suspicion. 


Alert  on  the  moment,  he  sniffs  the  un- 
wonted odor  of  a  breakfast  over-grilled 
and  hastily  parts  the  lodge  flaps  to  be- 
hold the  blackened  ruins  of  a  perfectly 
good  venison  steak.  Such  negligence 
could  only  mean  that  Sun-Birds  thoughts 
had  wandered  afield  at  the  critical  mo- 
ments known  only  to  a  cook  of  approved 
experience;  ergo,  a  lover  to  be  reckoned 
with.  Though  the  lord  of  the  lodge 
said  little  on  any  occasion,  and  nothing 
at  all  when  running  a  cold  trail,  he 
fussed  more  than  common  with  bow- 
strings and  arrow-tips  that  morning  be- 
fore breaking  his  fast.  However,  affairs 
seemed  to  progress  about  as  usual  in 
the  Quillayute  village.  Some  of  the 
squaws,  he  noted,  were  busying  them- 
selves at  dressing  the  salmon  catch  of 
the  previous  day  and  laying  the  red 
strips  of  flesh  on  pole  racks  to  smoke 
and  dry.  Others  dragged  in  logs  of 
wood  to  replenish  the  fires,  or  filed 
down  to  the  spring  with  potteries  and 
pitched  willow  baskets  for  the  scant 
water  requirements  of  the  tribe.  Mean- 
while the  men  lolled  about,  boasting 
of  individual  prowess  in  spearing  the 
seal  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hoh  or  trailing 
the  elk  to  its  doom  in  the  rim-rock 
glades.  .  .  . 

To  hunt  the  Ogwalla  in  the  days  of 
legend  was  quite  one  thing;  to  seek  it 
now  in  its  dank,  subterranean  retreats 
is  equally  another — a  pastime  for  ama- 
teur naturalists  only.  For  in  those  days 
the  wily  animal  was  wont  to  mask  its 
target  center  by  fluffing  a  tail  of  gorge- 
ous proportions  over  its  couchant  form 
and,  from  its  vantage  high  in  the  whorls 
of  a  hemlock  or  spruce,  to  regard  with 
disdain  the  flight  of  half-sped  arrows. 
Only  the  hunter  who  drew  a  strong 
bow  and  had  feathered  his  shafts  with 
quills  from  the  left  wing  of  a  medicine 
eagle  might  hope  to  adorn  his  lodge 
with  trophies  of  the  Ogwalla. 

It  is  certain  that  Shining-Down  was 
not  shooting  true  to  form  in  his  lonely 
glen  that  fateful  day.  Perhaps  his  heart 
was  in  the  high-lands  on  another  chase. 
At  any  rate  his  arrows  found  lodgement 
only  in  the  bark  of  one  towering  spruce, 
so  many  that  they  bristled  there  like 
quills  of  a  peeved  porcupine.  At  last 
but  three  bone-tipped  shafts  remained 
and  with  these  in  his  quiver  he  essayed 
to  make  Quillayute  medicine  after  the 
formula  hastily  and  treasonably  imparted 
to  him  that  morning  by  Sun-Bird.  Alas, 
like  the  avaricious  brother  of  Ali  Babi 
in  the  robbers'  cave,  he  could  remember 
only  a  part  of  the  incantation  and  fool- 
ishly staked  his  luck  on  that!  His  first 
arrow  therefore  but  neatly  clipped  the 
tail  from  a  highbrow  Ogwalla,  the 
trophy  he  little  coveted  now  fluttering 
down  in  halting  descent  to  his  feet.  Seek- 
ing fresh  quarry  for  another  try,  the 
hunter  presently  drew  bow  again,  this 


time  after  mixing  Chehalis  medicine  with 
the  Quillayute  and  breaking  hi-  sro>nd 
arrow  in  propitiation.  The  final  shaft 
sang  spitefully  on  its  way,  unbalanced, 
we  may  imagine,  by  the  impious  concoc- 
tion of  tribal  hoodoos.  However,  it 
struck  so  near  home  in  spite  of  this 
handicap  that  something  like  shell-shock 
caused  the  astonished  Ogwalla  to  loosen 
all  holds  and  parachute  toward  the 
ground,  keenly  intent  on  taking  three 
or  four  steps  in  flight  before  he  lit. 
Breathlessly  the  Indian  awaited  this 
critical  moment  and  lunged  forward  for 
a  tail  grip.  Sensing  as  by  primal  in- 
stinct the  desired  appendage  in  his  eager 
grasp,  he  closed  his  eyes  for  a  moment 
to  feel  more  poignantly  the  thrill  of 
victory.  Enough !  The  tail-brush  slipped 
from  its  wiry  core  and  left  our  hero 
once  more  and  finally  a  trophy  instead 
of  a  fricassee. 

Thus  the  end  of  an  imperfect  day, 
inauspicious  in  its  prologue,  inglorious 
in  its  exit  through  the  drab  hangings  of 
a  lowering  west.  Tonight  no  moon  at 
the  lovers'  tryst,  where  ill-starred  events 
of  the  day  were  duly  and  mutually  re- 
counted and  plans  revised  accordingly. 
Waiting  only  for  the  break  of  day  to 
favor  their  hastily  prepared  flight,  the 
lovers  crept  stealthily  to  the  old  chief's 
canoe,  where  it  swung  from  its  bark- 
plaited  painter  in  an  eddy  of  the  stream. 
Crouching  in  trepidation  on  the  single 
thwart,  fair  Sun-Bird  hugged  to  her 
bosom  a  sculptured  totem  of  the  Quilla- 
yute tribe,  while  with  one  powerful 
stroke  of  his  paddle  the  Chehalis  shot 
the  dancing  craft  into  the  current.  Al- 
most on  the  moment,  it  is  said,  a  low 
rumble  of  thunder  growled  disapproval 
of  the  totem's  transfer  to  a  hostile  tribe 
and  big  drops  of  rain  began  to  dimple 
the  surface  of  the  Hoh. 

Ill-timed  the  thunderer's  voice,  for 
low  as  it  was  it  was  also  unusual  in  that 
clime  and  so  served  to  arouse  the  old 
chief  to  sudden  apprehension  of  a  mus-\ 
meal  diluted  with  drippings  from  his 
summer  breakfast  bower.  None  too  quick 
his  discerning  survey  of  the  entire  situa- 
tion, for  his  would-be  son-in-law  was  no 
shirk  at  the  paddle  and  on  the  moment 
it  was  apparent  that  the  only  cook  in 
the  Quillayute  tribe  was  leaving  with- 
out references.  In  a  similar  situation  a 
certain  chieftain  of  the  Scottish  high- 
lands is  reported,  in  our  school  readers, 
to  have  wrung  his  hands  and  implored 
his  errant  daughter  to  return.  Not  so 
old  Hollow-Dog!  His  first  arrow  wa- 
not  even  meant  to  speed  across  the  bow-, 
as  is  customary,  for  it  overshot  the  oars- 
man's vital  parts  by  just  enough  to  carry 
away  the  crest  of  feathers  that  he  wore. 
His  second  struck  the  poised  paddle  and 
sent  it  spinning  from  the  red  rover's 
grasp,  into  the  current  that  was  gather- 
( Continued  on  Page  365) 
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I. 

Montana  is  a  beautiful  young  state, 
with  her  rugged  mountain  ranges,  her 
gurgling,  crystal  mountain  streams,  her 
great  forests  and  open,  blue  sky.  She  is 
a  land  of  contrasts — icy  glaciers  and 
boiling  geysers;  high  mountains  and  dip- 
ping valleys;  sunsets  of  flaming  amber 
in  the  shadow  of  the  blue  and  amethyst 
hills.  All  of  her  beauty  centers  about 
her  hills,  and  over  the  hills  to  almost 
anywhere  lies  Romance. 

II. 

Romance  in  the  form  of  abandoned 
log  cabins,  weed-grown  foundations 
where  once  stood  homes,  boarded  up 
saloons  and  mills,  tunnels  in  the  sides 
of  the  mountains;  grey  ghosts  all,  haunt- 
ing the  gulches  where  prosperous  cities 
once  stood,  and  men,  gold-mad,  wrestled 
frantically  with  the  rocks  for  fortunes, 
while  others  stood  by,  vulture-like,  with 
drink,  women,  and  cards,  to  take  their 
toll  from  the  day's  find,  and  still  others, 
lynx-eyed,  missed  nothing  that  went  on 
during  the  day,  and  at  night  stole  out 
under  cover  of  darkness,  and  took  their 
spoils  at  the  point  of  a  gun. 

Gold !  There  is  nothing  of  greater 
potency  in  the  world,  unless  it  be  love. 
Gold,  that  magic  word  which  draws  to 
its  standard  youth  and  courage,  greed 
and  cunning,  adventure,  lust,  love,  and 
hate.  It  was  so  in  Montana.  More  than 
a  century  had  elapsed  since  De  La 
Verendrye  had  first  explored  the  country. 
Half  a  century  since  Lewis  and  Clark 
had  gone  over  it  for  the  Government, 
pentrating  to  the  Pacific  and  carrying 
back  to  the  East  wonderful  tales  of  ad- 
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venture.  Yet  no  one  was  interested  in 
settling  it  save  a  small  band  of  French 
priests  who  had  established  a  mission 
in  the  Bitterroot  Valley  in  an  attempt 
to  teach  the  Indians  the  rudiments  of 
Christianity  and  agriculture.  Like  a 
light  in  the  darkness  shines  the  story  of 
their  decade  of  work  in  the  heart  of  the 
wilderness  among  a  savage  people.  They 
brought  in  oxen,  plows,  and  wagons,  in 
1840  to  begin  their  work,  and  built  a 
dwelling,  chapel,  blacksmith  and  carpen- 
ter shop  to  house  their  activities.  Five 
years  later  they  introduced  the  first  cat- 
tle to  the  land,  brought  millstones 
around  two  oceans,  up  the  Columbia 
and  over  the  mountains  to  the  mission 
to  start  a  grist  mill  and  raised  wheat. 
They  even  contrived  a  rude  sawmill 
from  a  broken  wagon  wheel  and  an  old 
saw  blade.  Marvelous  tale,  marvelous 
work!  Yet  no  one  followed  it  up;  no 
one  came  to  settle. 

Montana  lay,  for  the  most  part,  a 
wilderness,  unvalued  and  undisturbed  ex- 
cept for  an  occasional  trapper,  priest  or 
hunter.  Then — gold  was  discovered. 

III. 

Gold !  And  where  there  had  been  the 
infrequent  hunter  or  trapper,  now  came 
hordes  of  men,  up  from  the  gold  fields 
of  California  and  Colorado,  "Old- 
timers,"  from  the  East  and  from  Eng- 
land, "Pilgrims";  sometimes  alone,  some- 
times with  their  women  folk,  sometimes 
with  trunks  and  household  goods,  often 
with  only  a  blanket  or  two  and  the  nec- 
essary pick,  shovel,  and  pan.  By  wagon 
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train  from  Salt  Lake,  by  boat  from  St. 
Louis  to  Ft.  Benton  and  across  by  ox 
team,  they  came  to  the  heart  of  the 
mountains  to  seek  for  gold.  And  always 
their  way  was  fraught  with  danger.  For 
the  Indians  resented  the  white  man's 
intrusion  and  were  nearly  always  hostile, 
and  the  Road  Agents  used  bullets  to 
back  up  their  demands  when  refractory 
travelers  objected  to  being  robbed. 

The  sight  of  Indians  always  inspired 
terror,  but  in  some  cases  when  the  In- 
dians proved  friendly,  the  victims  had 
their  fright  for  nothing,  as  they  will  tell 
you  with  a  laugh.  There  was  the  time 
when  a  large  band  of  Indians  boarded  a 
river  boat,  and  being  offered  a  choice  of 
presents  from  the  terror-struck  passen- 
gers, took  away  all  the  white  stiff-bos- 
omed shirts  they  could  lay  hand  to, 
fastened  proudly  wrong-side-before.  And 
the  time  when  a  large  wagon  train  was 
surrounded  by  a  larger  band  of  savages, 
and  the  outcome  of  the  encounter  was 
an  all  day  trading  bout,  culminating  in 
an  offer  by  the  old  chieftain  to  Mr. 
Hilger  of  two  old,  weather-beaten 
squaws  in  exchange  for  Mrs.  Hilger. 
Negative  headshakings  and  gestures  on 
Mr.  Hilger's  part  finally  seemed  to  con- 
vey to  the  old  chief  that  the  white  man 
didn't  do  things  that  way,  for  he  de- 
parted followed  by  his  two  wives.  How- 
ever, it  soon  became  apparent  that  Mr. 
Hilger's  refusal  seemed  to  the  chief  not 
a  matter  of  ethics,  hut  of  insufficient  ante, 
for  he  returned  shortly  with  five  young 
squaws  which  he  hoped  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  win  him  Mrs.  Hilger  on  the 
trade.  But  all  encounters  did  not  turn 
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out  so  peacefully.  Malcolm  Clark,  \vitli 
an  Indian  wife,  was  murdered  on  his 
own  doorstep  by  Indians  who  had  been 
guests  in  his  house  and  had  just  finished 
smoking  the  pipe  of  peace  there.  On  many 
occasions  whites  were  kidnapped  by  the 
reds  for  a  ransom  of  horses  or  whiskey, 
or  were  most  brutally  tortured  and 
killed. 

IV 

Imagine  yourself  in  some  mining  city 
during  the  '60s.  Up  and  down  either 
side  of  the  gulch  are  the  little  log  cabins 
where  the  family  men  live,  or  miners 
"bach"  it,  hiring  some  woman  to  do 
their  washing  and  to  bake  and  clean  up 
for  them  occasionally.  Then  there  is  the 
building  called  by  courtesy  a  hotel,  and 
the  large  always-filled  boarding  houses. 
There  is  the  saloon  fronting  on  Main 
Street,  its  back  door  on  the  river,  where 
rumor  has  it  that  many  a  "Pilgrim"  is 
relieved  of  his  gold  dust  when  he  enters 
the  front  door,  and  then  is  slid  out  the 
back  door  into  the  river. 

Food  and  supplies  of  all  kinds  have 
reached  a  dizzy  height  and  are  paid  for 
entirely  in  "dust"  as  the  gold  is  called, 
at  a  current  value  of  $18.00  an  ounce, 
regardless  of  quality.  One  pays  a  dollar, 
for  a  single  apple,  orange  or  bunch  of 
grapes.  One  hundred  and  twenty-five 
dollars  for  a  sack  of  beans,  three  dollars 
for  a  cake  of  soap,  and  other  things  in 
proportion.  Here  comes  a  prospector 
who  needs  a  button  sewed  on.  A  needle 
costs  him  twenty-five  cents  and  he  parts 
with  his  last  ten  dollars  to  buy  a  straw 
sunhat  for  his  wife.  Possibly  the  high 
cost  of  soap  accounts  for  the  absence  of 
the  usual  custom  of  dishwashing  after 
meals.  Instead  we  find  the  miner,  com- 
ing in  at  the  end  of  a  hard  day's  work, 
cutting  a  piece  of  sowbelly  from  a  chunk 
hung  on  the  wall,  cooking  it  and  eating 
it  washed  down  with  lye-like  tea,  and 
at  the  conclusion  of  his  silent  meal, 
turning  his  plate  upside  down  on  the 
table  to  prevent  the  rats  and  vermin 
doing  his  plate-cleaning  for  him.  He 
lights  his  pipe  in  some  haste,  this  sun- 
down, and  hurries  over  to  the  saloon, 
for  a  shipment  of  cats  has  just  come 
in,  and  he  wants  one  before  the  supply 
is  exhausted.  The  cats  are  the  first  to 
appear  in  the  vermin-infested  town  and 
are  selling  at  a  brisk  pace,  $10.00  for 
the  scrawniest  of  them,  and  $75.00  a 
piece  as  the  supply  begins  to  run  low. 
Well,  fifty  dollars  won't  hurt  him,  he 
has  panned  close  to  a  thousand  dollars 
that  week.  He  tucks  the  cat  under  one 
arm  and  returns  to  shut  it  in  his  cabin, 
stopping  to  play  with  it  a  bit  and  to 
whittle  a  new  fork  to  replace  the  one 
he  broke  at  supper  time,  before  return- 
ing to  the  saloon  for  the  evening. 

There  is  plenty  of  light  and  laughter 
in   the   saloon,   and   the   miner    finds   it 


pleasant  to  relax  there  after  his  lonely 
day's  work.  There  is  much  talk  of  the 
latest  exploits  of  the  Road  Agents,  and 
frequent  whispered  reference  to  the 
Vigilantes,  newly  organized  under  cover 
of  a  Masonic  order  in  an  attempt  to 
wipe  out  lawlessness.  Two  ragged,  un- 
couth strangers  enter  the  saloon  and 
draw  the  stage  driver  aside.  They  tell 
him  that  they've  struck  it  rich,  and  have 
cached  their  dust  on  the  outskirts  of 
town.  They  want  him  to  drive  them  to 
Salt  Lake  to  bank  it,  and  insist  that  they 
go  poorly  dressed  and  provisioned  so  as 
to  hide  their  find  under  a  guise  of  pov- 
erty. They  arrange  to  hide  their  fortune 
in  a  sack  of  potatoes.  The  conference 
has  been  as  hurried  and  inconspicuous 
as  possible  so  as  to  avoid  attracting  the 
attention  of  Plummer,  who  is  lounging 
at  the  bar  and  is  suspected  of  being  the 
leader  of  the  Road  Agents.  In  this  they 
fail,  for  the  next  day  they  are  hardly 
out  of  town  when  they  are  held  up  by 
him  and  searched.  A  search  reveals 
nothing  except  some  scanty  provisions, 
and  Me  Commiss,  the  driver,  explains 
to  Plummer  that  these  prospectors  are 
dead  broke  and  he  is  taking  them  to  Salt 
Lake  City  as  an  act  of  charity;  doesn't 
know  whether  they'll  be  able  to  get  hold 
of  some  money  to  pay  him  when  they 
get  there  or  not.  He  tells  his  story  con- 
vincingly for  Plummer  reaches  into  his 
own  pocket  and  hands  the  driver  a 
nugget. 

"Here,  stake  'em  to  a  good  feed  when 
you  strike  Salt  Lake,"  says  the  master 
thief,  and  the  party  goes  safely  on  its 


V 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  life  of  the 
early  mining  camp  to  that  of  Montana 
today.  Not  far  in  time,  for  we  can 
still  talk  to  men  and  women  who  were 
a  part  of  that  earlier  life;  but  far  in 
the  comfort,  safety,  and  conveniences 
with  which  we  are  surrounded  as  com- 
pared with  the  hardships  and  peril  of 
that  earlier  day.  We  have  doctors, 
county  nurses  and  state  bacteriologists 
now,  while  then  people  had  little  or  no 
medical  skill  or  knowledge  at  their  com- 
mand. A  woman  of  the  early  days,  who 
had  come  over  from  England,  asked  in 
some  consternation : 

"What  do  you  do  for  doctors  out 
here?" 

"We  don't  need  any,"  she  was  told, 
"the  climate  is  so  healthy  that  we  have 
to  kill  a  man  to  start  a  cemetery." 

A  bullet  wound  might  receive  no  at- 
tention at  all,  or  if  there  seemed  a 
chance  of  recovery,  might  be  sealed  at 
either  opening  by  a  veterinarian  to  pre- 
vent bleeding,  or  as  he  would  put  it, 
"To  keep  the  wind  from  whistlin' 
through  it." 

The   first   water  system   in    the   state 
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evolved  by  A.  M.  I  loiter  to  check 
a  typhoid  epidemic,  and  was  purely 
guesswork  on  the  part  of  that  layman. 
People  were  dying  like  flies,  no  one  knru 
why.  Mr.  Holter,  speculating  on  what 
all  the  fever  victims  used  in  common, 
could  think  of  nothing  except  the  water. 
On  the  theory  that  polluted  water 
might  be  the  source  of  the  epidemic,  he 
searched  for  a  fresh  source  of  supply. 
This  he  found  several  miles  above  the 
mining  city.  Faced  with  the  problem  of 
piping  it  to  town,  he  finally  evolved  a 
cutter  from  a  wagon  wheel  and  a  blade, 
with  which  he  was  able  to  hollow  out 
the  centers  of  logs.  He  cut  the  trees, 
hollowed  them  in  this  manner,  and 
bound  them  together  for  a  length  of 
three  miles,  and  succeeded  in  getting  his 
flow  of  fresh  water  to  town.  The  plague 
abated  and  finally  disappeared.  It  is 
hard  to  imagine,  nowadays,  a  man  who 
would  have  the  energy  and  the  resource- 
fulness to  accomplish  such  a  mighty  task 
on  the  remote  chance  that  it  might  do 
some  good. 

Education  in  those  days  was  not  a 
matter  of  brick  buildings,  graded 
courses  and  certified  teachers.  The  first 
school  had  children  of  varying  ages,  and 
the  text  books  brought  in  from  all  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  showed  as  much 
variety.  No  two  were  alike,  and  the 
volunteer  teacher  had  a  difficult  time 
trying  to  teach  from  memory  the  sub- 
jects for  which  there  were  no  text  books, 
and  to  adapt  her  teaching  to  the  numer- 
ous books  from  which  her  pupils  studied. 

At  the  present  time  we  telephone  to 
the  butcher,  and  shortly  an  auto  truck 
delivers  meat  at  our  back  door,  neatly 
wrapped  in  oil  paper,  an  outside  paper 
and  string.  It  is  quite  different  from 
the  days  when  the  oldtimer  went  to 
market,  selected  a  chunk  of  meat  and 
carried  it  home  on  a  stick,  unwrapped. 

Now  one  rides  to  Hunter's  Hot 
Springs  in  a  balloon-tired  sedan,  to  take 
a  swim  and  enjoy  a  leisurely  holiday. 
There  was  a  time  when  it  was  neces- 
sary to  live  behind  bolted  doors,  with  a 
loaded  gun  handy;  and  a  day  when  Dr. 
Hunter  was  away,  and  Mrs.  Hunter, 
leaving  the  safety  of  the  house  for  a 
bath  in  the  out-door  pool,  looked  up  to 
see  a  young  Indian,  stripped,  about  to 
plunge  into  the  pool  with  her. 

Those  days  are  gone  forever.  They 
will  live  henceforth  only  in  the  minds 
of  men  and  the  dusty  archives  of  a 
historical  museum.  The  abandoned 
ghost  cities  which  dot  the  hillsides  stand 
as  tombstones  marking  their  passing. 
But  the  mountains  are  eternal.  Serene, 
rugged,  beautiful  they  stand,  as  they 
have  stood  through  the  ages  when  Mon- 
tana was  a  wilderness,  as  they  will  stand 
long  after  we  have  turned  to  dust  and 
a  new  people  shall  inhabit  the  land. 
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Recomp 


BACK  from  the  Noatak  River  a 
snow-bound  mountain  peak  kept 
silent  watch  upon  a  little  valley, 
wherein  two  men  labored  over  a  fabu- 
lously rich  placer.  Far  from  civilization 
was  this  fount  of  power,  gold !  Gold  the 
stuff  which  has  been  the  mainspring  of 
adventure  danger  and  hardship  since  the 
beginning  of  recorded  history;  the  lode- 
stone  of  good  fortune  and  calamity. 

Never  less  than  ten  hours  a  day  did 
the  twain  labor.  One  of  the  men  worked 
with  light  heart  and  singing  lips.  The 
other  worked  with  scowling  mien  and  a 
black  heart  which  supported  a  scheming 
mind. 

A  year  ago  Jack  Gannon  had  left 
Nome  with  Santo  Wolfley,  his  paid 
helper  and  companion.  Wolfley  jumped 
at  the  offer  of  a  year's  work  at  ten  dol- 
lars a  day  and  found — for — he  had  been 
down  and  out,  having  drained  misfor- 
tune's cup  to  the  dregs  when  the  big 
bluff  and  honest  Gannon  had  found  him. 

Gannon  had  never  registered  his 
claim,  although  he  would  when  next  he 
entered  the  confines  of  law  and  order. 
His  reason  for  not  legalizing  his  dis- 
covery had  been  two  fold.  First  he  knew 
that  a  rush  of  unseasoned  gold  seekers 
into  the  bleak  unhospitable  region  would 
take  a  grisly  toll  and  he  wanted  to  work 
and  prospect  for  additional  claims  un- 
hindered. Now  that  Wolfley  knew  of 
the  placer  he  would  be  compelled  to 
record  it,  for  he  did  not  trust  his  surly 
employee,  although  he  was  piling  up  a 
generous  amount  of  cash  for  one  who 
never  had  had  two  thin  dimes  to  rub 
against  the  other  in  all  his  checkered 
career.  But  Wolfley  was  not  satisfied, 
he  thought  that  Gannon  should  divide 
equally  with  him  his  good  fortune ; 
therefore,  he  proposed  to  Gannon  that 
each  share  alike  the  wealth. 

Gannon  put  Wolfley's  proposition  to 
scorn,  driving  home  the  fact  that  he 
had  no  part  either  in  the  expense  or  the 
hardship  in  the  placer's  discovery.  Also 
that  his  contract  would  land  h.m  in 
Nome  with  at  least  three  thousand  dol- 
lars in  his  "jeans."  With  this  amount 
judiciously  used — Gannon  pointed  out — 
Wolfley  could  finance  a  prospecting  ex- 
pedition for  himself  if  he  did  not  wish 
to  legalize  the  claims  which  he  had  al- 
ready staked  out  at  their  present  loca- 
tion. If  he  decided  to  forego  the  hard- 
ships of  gold  hunting  and  mining  he  had 
plenty  of  money  to  go  south  and  learn  a 
good  trade — but  as  to  his  sharing 
equally  in  this  enterprise  it  was  absurd 
for  him  to  even  think  of  it. 

So  it  was  that  Wolfley  plotted  to 
appropriate  the  mine's  outpouring  of 
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wealth  for  himself  which  he  computed 
to  be  worth  at  least  a  million. 

The  men  took  turns  cooking.  One 
day  they  struck  an  unusually  rich  streak, 
even  for  there,  and  the  excited  Gannon 
insisted  upon  working  until  the  pocket 
was  cleaned.  For  twenty  hours  they 
worked  under  the  kindly  light  of  the 
long  Arctic  day.  When  the  work  was 
done  Wolfley  prepared  the  meal.  No 
sooner  had  the  dead-tired  Gannon  dined 
when  he  dropped  off  into  a  deep  sleep. 
Wolfley  tried  to  arouse  him — unavail- 
ing!}' —  excitement  and  fatigue  had 
drugged  him,  while  envy  and  hatred 
kept  awake  the  resentful  Wolfley. 

Working  feverishly  Wolfley  gathered 
the  yellow  stuff  from  its  depositary  and 
loading  the  dogs  with  the  proceeds  of 
his  knavery  he  struck  out.  His  plan 
was  simple.  He  intended  to  cache  the 
treasure  upon  the  mountain  which 
looked  down  upon  them  and  then  travel 
north  with  his  dogs,  rifle  and  ammuni- 
tion until  he  came  upon  an  Eskimo 
tribe;  there,  he  intended  to  live  with 
them  until  the  news  of  his  robbery  and 
the  resultant  search  would  cease,  then 
he'd  take  the  gold  back  to  civilization 
as  his  own.  Nothing  could  be  simpler. 
Of  course  it  involved  him  staying  in  the 
north  for  some  years  but  he  could  well 
afford  that  for  he  was  still  young. 

Near  the  snowline  with  a  grove  of 
Alaskan  spruce  to  mark  it  Wolfley  con- 
cealed the  wealth  and  kept  on  his  way. 

As  he  treked  north  he  congratulated 
himself.  He  had  taken  Gannon's  rifle 
and  automatic,  all  the  ammunition  and 
practically  all  of  the  food  supply  along 
with  the  dogs.  Although  tormented  by 
the  lack  of  sleep  dread  for  the  robbed, 
deserted  man  behind,  spurred  him  on. 
At  last  feeling  beyond  pursuit  Wolfley 
secured  his  dogs  and  slept.  .  .  . 

He  had  no  means  of  knowing  where 
the  first  Eskimo  village  might  be  so  he 
kept  traveling  due  north  figuring  that 
sooner  or  later  he  would  come  to  a 
native  settlement  and  at  the  same  time 
his  course  put  him  beyond  the  long  arm 
of  justice. 

Marching  until  near  exhaustion  in  the 
long  lasting  light,  Wolfley  left  the  hills 
and  mountains  behind  him  and  was  now 
traveling  over  a  vast  and  marshy  plain. 
His  food  supply  was  getting  short  and 
anxiously  he  kept  a  lookout  for  game. 
Well  he  knew  that  he  had  to  feed  his 
dogs  regularly  to  keep  them  under  his 
control  as  they  were  half  wild  and  had 
no  love  for  him  and  would  desert  or 
possibly  attack  him  at  their  first  oppor- 


tunity. Just  as  he  thought  that  he  would 
have  to  sacrifice  one  of  the  dogs  for  food 
a  herd  of  caribou  crossed  his  path.  Un- 
slinging  his  rifle  three  of  the  b?asts  fell 
before  his  unerring  aim. 

Congratulating  himself  upon  his  luck 
he  dressed  the  kill  and  man  and  dogs 
gorged.  After  a  sleep  and  with  dogs 
laden  with  meat  the  trek  continued. 

On  and  on  forged  the  strange  proces- 
sion. One  day  as  the  Arctic  day  was 
waning  Wolfley  stood  on  a  bluff  situ- 
ated midway  between  Capes  Seppings 
and  Thompson  on  the  Bering  Strait. 
Hugging  the  shore  was  a  collection  of 
skin  tents,  indicating  that  here  at  last 
was  the  sanctuary  he  sought. 

Finding  a  path  which  led  to  the  vil- 
lage— he  fired  his  rifle;  and  man  and 
yelping  dogs  madly  rushed  downward  to 
the  haven. 

Gladly  the  Eskimos  extended  their 
hospitality  to  Wolfley.  They  had  not 
seen  a  white  man  for  many  years — some 
of  the  tribe  never,  and  they  welcomed 
him,  thinking  that  he  was  the  forerun- 
ner of  some  trader.  They  were  disap- 
pointed when  they  found  that  Wolfley 
was  not  a  trader  but  that  he  expected 
to  make  his  home  with  them.  Extra 
mouths  are  not  welcomed  in  an  Eskimo 
settlement  as  it  always  means  added 
complication  in  times  of  famine.  How- 
ever Wolfley  soon  wormed  himself  into 
the  little  people's  good  graces.  In  time 
he  drove  a  bargain  with  the  chief,  trad- 
ing his  dogs  and  some  trinkets  for  the 
Eskimo's  daughter.  Wolfley  had  proved 
himself  a  good  hunter.  His  was  the 
only  rifle  in  the  settlement  and  he  was 
a  great  help  in  replenishing  the  tribal 
larder  against  the  long  Arctic  night.  His 
ammunition  was  plentiful  and  he  never 
wasted  a  shot. 

Wolfley  had  always  pictured  the  life 
of  a  white  man  in  a  tribe  of  Eskimos  as 
a  life  of  ease.  However  he  had  a  rude 
awakening  and  like  many  who  confuse 
their  wishes  with  facts  he  discovered  that 
it  was  no  sinecure  this  life  with  the 
aborigines  of  the  continent's  northern 
fringe.  Life  was  hard.  In  the  land  of 
the  long  day  and  everlasting  night  the 
struggle  was  grim.  It  was  a  continual 
battle  with  nature  and  nature  was  a 
foeman  who  never  gave  quarter.  He 
thought  that  the  natives  would  be  will- 
ing to  keep  him  in  what  luxury  they 
could  afford  but  he  was  forcibly  shown 
that  in  the  Eskimo  scheme  of  things  there 
was  no  place  for  drones,  one  had  to 
produce  his  share  or  perish.  For  a  time 
he  sulked  in  his  igloo  but  hunger  soon 
overcame  his  pouts  and  he  took  his  rifle 
and  brought  in  a  plentiful  supply  of 
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seal  meat.  Now  he  learned  another  rule 
of  the  frozen  North.  All  Eskimo  tribes 
are  run  on  the  Utopian  plan,  therefore 
in  time  of  famine  whenever  a  hunter  is 
lucky  it  is  an  invitation  to  the  rest  to 
help  the  fortunate  one  to  dispose  of  his 
kill.  He  quickly  found  that  it  paid  to 
follow  the  ethics  of  his  adopted  people. 
As  time  wore  on  he  acquired  the  craft 
of  the  Eskimo.  He  learned  to  mask  him- 
self at  an  air-hole  and  wait  for  a  seal 
or  possible  whale  to  come  up  for  breath- 
ing and  how  to  handle  a  spear  and  knife 
with  skill.  He  saw  that  it  was  policy 
to  husband  his  ammunition  and  he 
fashioned  a  bow  from  whale-bone  and 
became  proficient  in  its  use. 

There  came  moments  of  rebellion  in 
Wolfley's  existence  and  he  would  pine 
for  his  kind  and  civilization.  But  when- 
ever he  thought  of  fighting  his  way  back 
to  his  old  haunts  the  visions  of  prison 
masonry  and  what  was  worse  the  ter- 
rible wrath  of  Gannon,  if  he  still  lived, 
deterred  him  from  traveling  south. 

He  determined  to  wait  until  the  mem- 
ory of  him  and  his  crime  was  forgotten 
and  then  he  would  return ;  uncache  his 
wealth  and  live  on  easy  street  for  the 
remainder  of  his  days. 

As  month  crowned  month  and  year 
topped  year  Wolfley  lived  in  a  hell  of 
uncertainty.  There  were  times  when  he 
was  contented.  Beebee  his  wife  was  the 
most  prized  woman  of  the  village — none 
could  chew  leather  into  such  downy 
softness  or  sew  garments  as  she.  She 
was  skilled  in  igloo  building  and  often 
accompanied  her  lord  on  the  hunt.  She 
was  to  him  a  boon  companion  and  ac- 
cepted his  soft  moments  or  his  rage 
placidly.  Then,  at  times,  the  need  of 
his  own  kind  wore  upon  his  soul  like 
a  rasp  and  made  him  moros?  and  quar- 
relsome and  if  he  had  not  been  a  great 
hunter  he  would  have  been  quietly  killed 
by  his  fellow  tribesmen  and  his  wife  and 
skins  taken  as  the  "spoils  of  justice." 
But  fox  that  Wolfley  was  he  always 
sensed  when  he'd  gone  the  limit  in  his 
tantrums. 

Trade  existed  to  a  limited  extent  at 
this  remote  spot  near  the  top  of  the 
world.  Whiskey  and  tobacco  found  its 
way  into  Wolfley's  igloo,  not  from  direct 
trading  with  white  men  but  with  Eski- 
mos who  lived  further  south  and  who 
in  turn  bartered  their  surplus  tobacco 
and  whiskey  to  those  living  in  less  fa- 
vored regions.  Seeing  that  Wolfley's 
skill  and  luck  at  hunting  were  phenom- 
enal he  had  plenty  of  the  vile  trade  to- 
bacco for  his  pipe,  and  it  seemed  that 
Beebee  always  had  a  bottle  of  liquor 
secreted ;  for,  whenever  her  white  spouse 
got  unbearable  she  invariably  p  acated 
him  with  a  bottle  of  the  liquid  light- 
ning which  passed  for  "good  whiskey." 

So  all  in  all  it  is  probable  that  Wol- 
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Instead  of  a  deserted  spot  he  savi  a  place  teeming  wit/i  activity. 


Hey  would  have  remained  where  he  was 
for  the  rest  of  his  days  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  lure  of  gold  further  south, 
that  prime  mover  of  good  and  evil.  For 
here  in  this  frozen  land  Wolfley  had 
more  catering  to  his  ego  than  ever  be- 
fore in  all  his  sordid  existence.  In  other 
words  he  was  a  big  frog  in  a  small 
puddle — but  then  he  would  argue  to 
himself:  when  I  get  my  gold  and  hit 
Broadway  I'll  be  something  of  a  frog 
there,  or  words  to  that  effect. 

Now  came  a  development  in  his  fear 
enforced  exile  which  but  for  the  golden 
bait  near  the  Noatak  River  would  have 
been  the  deciding  factor  in  the  great 
debate — shall  I  stay — or  fight  my  way 
back?  On  one  of  his  lone  hunts  he  came 
upon  a  herd  of  wild  reindeer.  He'd 
added  roping  to  his  accomplishments 
and  instead  of  slaughtering  the  deer  he 
captured  six — five  does  and  one  buck. 
He  had  much  trouble  getting  them  to 
the  settlement  and  a  hard  time  to  keep 
his  fellow  tribesmen  from  killing  the 
animals.  After  explaining  to  them  their 
value  alive  his  popularity  increased. 

During  the  summer  months  the 
marshy  lands  between  the  capes  abound- 
ed in  Tundra  grass  and  the  small  h<  rd 
of  reindeer  fattened  and  multiplied. 
When  winter  approached  all  those  ex- 
cept those  selected  for  breeding  purposes 
were  slaughtered  and  their  hides  and 
meat  disposed  of.  Now  there  was  nev  :r 
any  struggle  for  meat  in  the  winter  for 
Wolfley  had  his  dried  and  smoked  flesh 
in  plenty. 

His  reindeer  monopoly  made  him  the 
richest  and  most  powerful  man  in  his 
adopted  community. 

In  fact  he  was  now  so  contented  with 
his  environment  that  he  put  off  the  idea 
of  returning  to  civilization  indefinitely 


and  would  probably  never  have  left  his 
Arctic  refuge  if  the  great  omnipresence 
"the  unexpected"  had  not  happened.  At 
first  it  nearly  broke  his  reason — but 
finally  it  proved  a  great  source  of  merri- 
ment and  comfort  to  him.  .  .  . 

A  booming  gun  shattered  the  Arctic 
day  and  wrenched  the  sleeping  village 
into  vvakefulness.  Rushing  to  the  shore 
the  Eskimos  saw  a  great  white  vessel — 
she  was  square  rigged  and  a  brown  fun- 
nel vomited  smoke  into  the  clear  atmo- 
sphere. Looking  at  the  graceful  ship 
from  his  home  of  skins  Wolfley  turned 
a  sickly  white  underneath  his  bush  of 
beard.  "At  last,"  he  muttered;  "they've 
come  for  me !"  It  needed  no  starry  flag 
to  identify  the  cutter  for  often  he  had 
seen  her  anchored  off  Nome  in  days  so 
long  ago  that  it  appeared  like  a  dream. 
In  a  panic  he  raced  for  the  interior. 
Finally  his  exertions  and  fears  became 
too  much  for  him  and  he  dropped  in 
the  Tundra  grass  to  think. 

"Hell,"  he  ejaculated,  addressing  one 
of  his  herd  which  was  gazing  at  him 
speculatively :  "they'd  never  recognize 
me.  Would  they?  I  used  to  be  clean 
shaved.  Now  I'm  all  beard.  One  si'de 
of  my  face  is  scarred  with  bear  claws 
and  the  tip  of  my  nose  is  frost  nipped — 
I'm  going  aboard!" 

As  he  retraced  his  steps  he  thought 
out  a  plan  of  action  and  a  plausible 
account  of  his  being  where  he  was,  if 
the  cutter's  officers  questioned  him. 

Tumbling  into  his  kayak  he  headed 
toward  the  cutter  with  powerful  strokes. 
The  ship's  personnel  were  surprised  at 
the  sight  of  a  white  man  in  this  remote 
Eskimo  haunt.  He  was  questioned.  To 
their  surprise  he  declined  to  return  with 
them  to  civilization.  However,  the  very 
(Continued  from  Page  359) 
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Marooned 


November,  V) 


THE  ROUND,  red  glare  of  the 
morning  sun  slowly  crept  up  over 
the  mountain  between  the  Twin 
Peaks  fading  away  the  last  vestige  of 
dawn,  showing  a  cloudless  blue  sky 
above,  and  glistened  down  on  the  glass 
window  panes  of  Minersville,  the  sleepy 
little  town  in  the  narrow  canyon,  a  few 
hundred  feet  below  the  summit  of  the 
Sierras. 

It  was  the  first  day  of  June,  and  the 
level  places  on  the  mountain  side  showed 
a  faint  green  color,  through  the  thin 
layer  of  snow  that  had  fallen  the  night 
before,  that  was  fast  melting  under  the 
bright  morning  sun ;  and  the  tall  firs 
and  pines  were  fast  losing  their  ermine 
garb  that  enshrouded  them,  leaving  only 
white  spots  here  and  there,  in  the  can- 
yons and  shaded  nooks,  the  last  of  the 
heavy  winter  snow,  that  spring  that  had 
now  come  was  rapidly  thawing  and 
draining  into  the  mountain  streams. 

The  sap  in  the  trees  had  started  up, 
and  the  buds  budding  ready  for  burst- 
ing; the  wild  flowers  opening  up  and 
drinking  in  the  sunlight;  the  birds 
twittered  and  sang  in  the  trees,  and  the 
squirrels  scampered  from  limb  to  limb 
in  playful  recognition  of  the  season.  All 
nature  was  awake  in  answer  to  the 
seasonal  call  of  early  morning  spring. 

Anna  Sanchez  had  slept  late  this 
morning  and  the  bright  sun  shone  in 
through  the  window  and  awakened  her. 
This  was  late  for  her ;  Taylor  would  be 
in  soon  for  breakfast  and  his  noon-day 
lunch  to  take  with  him  to  his  work  at 
the  mine  on  the  creek ;  she  must  hurry. 
So  Anna  hurried,  the  best  she  could,  at 
her  age  and  weight,  for  she  was  sixty 
and  weighed  over  two  hundred.  But 
she  waddled  out  to  the  kitchen  and  was 
not  long  in  getting  the  wood  fire  started 
in  the  stove,  the  bacon  on,  and  stirring 
up  the  wheat  cake  batter  while  the 
griddle  was  heating  over  the  fire,  so 
when  Taylor  came  in  and  had  washed 
his  face  in  the  cold  spring  water  at  the 
kitchen  sink,  his  breakfast  of  hot  cakes, 
bacon  and  coffee  was  on  the  table  for 
him,  and  while  he  ate  she  prepared  his 
noon-day  lunch  to  take  with  him. 

FOR  FIVE  SUMMERS  this  had 
been  the  routine  life  of  Anna  San- 
chez. When  Taylor  came  back  after 
work  in  the  evening,  she  had  his  meal 
prepared  for  him,  and  she  put  in  her 
time  during  the  day  with  her  house- 
work; her  chores;  getting  in  the  wood 
and  tending  her  small  vegetable  garden 
in  the  yard. 

When  there  happened  to  be  a  good 
"clean  up"  of  gold  in  the  fall ;  and  after 
paying  her  grub  bill  at  the  store  there 
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was  sufficient  left  over,  she  would  go 
out  to  San  Francisco  or  Los  Angeles 
for  the  winter.  But  this  only  happened 
once  and  each  winter  she  was  compelled 
to  stay  in,  marooned  there  on  the  top 
of  the  mountain  from  October  to  May, 
snowed  in  until  spring.  Her  supplies, 
from  the  store  seven  miles  distant,  being 
packed  to  her  by  Taylor,  who  made  the 
trip  once  a  month  on  snow  shoes. 

Like  the  squirrel  hoarding  away  the 
nuts  in  a  hollow  tree  for  winter,  each 
day  she,  and  with  Taylor's  help,  through 
the  summer  months  piled  away  wood  in 
the  large  shed  that  adjoined  the  kitchen, 
filling  it  for  use  through  the  long  winter, 
when  each  day  it  kept  her  busy  feeding 
the  fires  of  the  two  stoves  to  drive  out 
the  intense  winter  cold  of  the  high  moun- 
tain altitude,  that  crept  in  through  the 
cracks  of  the  old  and  decaying  house 
that  she  lived  in.  It  was  the  best  house 
in  the  little  town  of  a  few  families,  and 
had  been  the  "mansion  home"  of  the 
booming  mining  town  of  3000  people 
sixty  or  seventy  years  before. 

Anna  Sanchez  owned  the  land,  the 
land-marks,  the  whole  townsite,  which 
included  all  the  ruins  of  the  old  build- 
ings of  the  once  prosperous  mining  town 
of  Minersville.  And  in  addition  to  this, 
she  owned  other  placer  mining  claims, 
totaling  in  all  near  one  thousand  acres, 
all  rich  in  gold. 

She  had  inherited  this  property,  both 
from  her  father  and  her  late  husband. 
It  was  rich  in  gold,  all  highly  proven 
prospects,  and  some  of  it  having  been 
considerably  mined  until  the  govern- 
ment, both  national  and  state,  had 
stopped  the  mining  years  before,  on  ac- 
count of  the  debris  filling  up  the  creeks 
and  rivers. 

This  had  killed  mining  and  the  town 
of  Minersville  as  well.  The  property 
was  all  fabulously  rich  in  gold  but  was 
lying  dormant  awaiting  a  change  in 
conditions  whereby  a  permit  could  be 
obtained  from  the  government,  allow- 
ing the  working  of  the  mines  and  the 
recovery  of  the  gold. 

Her  father  had  lived  in  California  in 
the  "50's,"  and  he  had  grown  wealthy 
and  acquired  much  mining  property,  but 
when  this  mining  was  stopped,  he  re- 
turned to  his  home  in  New  York  City, 
where  he  engaged  in  business  but  re- 
tained much  of  this  property  and  it  had 
fallen  to  her  years  later  at  his  death. 

In  New  York  Anna  was  born  and 
passed  the  years  of  her  girlhood  sur- 
rounded by  all  the  comforts  and  luxu- 
ries that  money  could  buy.  And  here 


she  married  Dr.  Sanchez,  a  young  man 
of  her  set  from  a  wealthy  family.  And 
she  had  done  well,  and  the  young  doctor 
had  done  \vell  too,  and  was  happy  and 
proud  of  his  charming  and  accomplished 
wife. 

His  practice  grew  and  he  prospered, 
until  at  middle  age  he  retired  from  the 
practice  of  his  profession,  and  with  his 
wife  and  son  now  grown,  moved  to 
California. 

During  all  these  years  Anna  had  kept 
the  taxes  paid  on  the  mining  property  in 
California  she  had  inherited  from  her 
father,  but  she  had  never  seen  it,  and 
had  only  thought  of  it  in  a  sentimental 
way  in  connection  with  her  father's 
early  life  in  California. 

They  visited  this  property  in  June 
and  the  three  of  them  all  having  passed 
their  lives  wholly  in  the  city,  were 
charmed  with  the  rough  grandeur  and 
scenic  beauty  of  the  mountains. 

For  two  years  they  passed  most  of 
their  time  there,  all  through  the  sum- 
mers and  part  of  the  winter,  through 
the  snow. 

Then  Dr.  Sanchez  died,  and  the  next 
summer  the  son,  apparently  strong  and 
in  good  health  dropped  dead.  He  had 
become  overheated  and  drank  a  large 
glass  of  some  cold  drink,  causing  his 
death. 

This  left  Mrs.  Sanchez  alone  in  the 
world.  She  had  no  other  close  relatives 
and  her  friends  were  in  the  East  where 
she  had  passed  all  her  life.  For  several 
years  after,  she  lived  in  Los  Angeles  and 
San  Francisco  except  a  few  months  dur- 
ing the  summer  at  the  mines  in  the 
mountains. 

During  this  time  the  late  doctor's 
estate  was  being  probated  in  New  York, 
and  when  this  was  all  settled  it  gave 
her,  the  sole  heir,  only  about  $20,000 
in  cash  and  the  mining  property  the 
doctor  had  bought,  adjoining  hers  in- 
cluding the  townsite  of  Miners. 

The  doctor,  before  his  death,  had  be- 
come infatuated  with  California  and 
mining  and  had  added  to  the  holdings 
that  she  had  inherited  until  their  acre- 
age in  the  mines  totaled  nearly  1003 
acres,  most  of  th.s  being  unpatented  land. 

When  he  had  given  up  his  practice  in 
New  York,  his  income  had  stopped ; 
their  expense  of  living  had  been  drawn 
out  of  their  capital,  and  this  together 
\vith  the  outlay  for  the  property  he 
bought,  and  a  loss  on  some  marginal 
securities,  had  reduced  the  assets  of  the 
estate  to  the  low  ebb  she  had  found  it, 
to  her  surprise. 

She  had  inherited  in  cash  only  about 
what  was  equal  to  two  years  of  the 
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annual  allowance  that  she  had  been  used 
to,  and  the  vast  acreage  of  mining  prop- 
erty, that  was  non-productive — an  ex- 
pense, for  annual  assessment  work  and 
general  taxes. 

She  then  went  to  San  Francisco  and 
Los  Angeles,  and  then  on  East,  trying 
to  interest  capital  in  her  mines,  but  with 
no  success.  This  was  during  the  World 
War  when  gold  mining  was  low  on 
account  of  the  high  cost  of  production, 
with  no  raise  in  the  value  of  the  product. 

The  "shoestring"  promoters  were 
thick  and  to  sum  the  matter  up  quickly, 
between  them  and  the  lawyers,  with 
whom  she  had  dealings,  it  was  only  a 
short  time — a  few  years  until  her  money 
was  all  gone,  and  the  lady  who  had 
been  reared  and  lived  to  past  middle  life 
in  ease  and  luxury,  found  herself  flat 
broke,  with  her  only  asset,  a  "white  ele- 
phant" of  an  immense  mining  property. 


father,  Henry  Taylor,  Jr.,  who  did  the 
principal  work  on  it.  He  drove  (quot- 
ing from  Mining  Engineer's  report)  "a 
tunnel  five  feet  by  six  and  one-half  feet 
in  the  clear — into  the  ridge  between  the 
Portal  and  the  —  -  River,  for 

a  distance  of  4000  feet,  with  the  view 
of  working  the  ancient  river  channel 
known  to  exist  in  the  close  proximity  of 
the  end  of  the  present  tunnel."  From 
early  manhood  to  middle  age  of  life  he 
had  worked  and  expended  all  his  earn- 
ings on  this  tunnel,  drifting  towards 
and  gradually  coming  nearer  this  "An- 
cient River  Channel"  within  close  prox- 
imity to  this  fabulously  rich  gold  deposit 
he  expected  to  find  when  the  tunnel 
caved  in  for  a  length  of  about  75  feet 
near  the  middle. 

He  had  banked  his  whole  life  on  this 
one  thing  —  striking  this  "Ancient 
River  Channel,"  and  when  this  cave-in 


A  snavj-dad  mountain  peak  kept  silent  watch 


THE  common  expression  is  that  when 
your  money  goes  your  friends  go  with 
it.  This  is  true  insofar  as  you  see  it, 
for  when  you  have  gone  clear  down  to 
bed  rock — flat  broke,  you  imagine  that 
the  few  loyal  ones  have  gone  with  the 
others,  and  it  is  you,  yourself  that 
widens  the  gulf  between. 

Anna  Sanchez  was  proud  and  when 
she  found  her  money  all  gone,  she 
turned  towards  home,  the  only  home 
she  then  had — up  on  top  of  the  Sierras, 
and  did  not  appeal  to  her  friends  for  aid. 

John  Taylor  was  of  the  third  genera- 
tion who  had  owned  the  Taylor  Mine 
adjoining  Minersville. 

His  grandfather,  Henry  Taylor. 
staked  this  mine  in  '49,  but  it  was  John's 


occurred,  he  was  hopelessly  in  debt,  and 
he  became  discouraged,  his  health  failed 
and  that  winter  he  died,  passing  the 
task  of  completing  the  tunnel  and  tap- 
ping the  "Ancient  River  Channel"  on 
to  the  third  generation — his  son  John. 

It  was  about  the  year  1910  that  John 
inherited  the  Taylor  mine.  He  was  in 
his  early  twenties  at  that  time  and  was 
an  industrious,  steady  and  rather 
capable  young  man,  but  he  had  one  bad 
handicap.  He  was  totally  deaf  and 
dumb — had  been  born  with  this  affliction 
and  could  neither  hear  a  sound  nor 
speak  a  word. 

His  main  object  in  life  was  to  com- 
plete the  work  his  father  had  started — 
drive  through  to  the  "Ancient  River 
Channel."  But  try  as  hard  as  he  did, 
the  best  he  could  do  was  to  keep  up  the 


assessment  work  on  the  mine,  with  no 
headway  made,  in  clearing  out  the  cave- 
in  in  the  tunnel. 

Mrs.  Sanchez  was  also  deaf,  and  for 
five  years  she  had  not  been  able  to  hear 
the  sound  of  a  human  voice.  And  to 
talk  to  her  it  was  necessary  to  use  the 
sign  language  or  write  and  let  her 
read  it. 

When  she  moved  out  to  the  mines, 
she  realized  that  she  had  much  to  learn 
about  mining  to  succeed  in  making  them 
profitable,  and  it  was  hard  for  her  to 
derive  a  great  amount  of  the  informa- 
tion she  needed  so  badly  on  account  of 
her  deafness. 

So  when  she  met  Taylor  who  only 
knew  the  sign  language,  he  became  her 
main  source  of  information  and  in- 
structor in  mining. 

The  interests  of  Mrs.  Sanchez  and 
Taylor  were  alike.  They  both  had  rich 
properties  undeveloped,  adjoining  each 
other. 

Taylor's  property  would  produce 
nothing  until  the  tunnel  was  completed, 
but  Mrs.  Sanchez'  mines  being  placer, 
could  be  worked  even  in  a  small  way 
by  one  man,  with  pick  and  shovel  and 
some  little  gold  recovered.  So  they 
pooled  their  interests,  and  they  obtained 
a  permit  from  the  government  to  install 
a  small  hydraulic  plant,  and  use  the 
water  to  run  it.  This  plant  Taylor 
rigged  up  in  the  most  primitive  manner 
of  hydraulic  mining,  and  worked  it  each 
summer  on  the  creeks,  dividing  the 
"clean  up"  with  Mrs.  Sanchez  when  the 
season  had  closed. 

Five  years  ago  this  partnership 
started,  when  they  matched  their  "white 
elephants"  of  mining  properties  to- 
gether into  one  team,  trying  each  year  to 
draw  out  enough  gold  to  pay  for  devel- 
opment of  the  mines.  And  each  of  the 
five  years  were  disappointments,  for  the 
amount  of  the  cleanup  never  ran  over 
the  amount  necessary  to  defray  their 
living  expenses,  keep  up  the  assessment 
work  required  by  law,  on  the  unpatented 
claims;  and  pay  the  general  taxes. 

And  this  summer  again  they  will  be 
at  the  same  task ;  the  deaf  and  dumb 
man,  with  the  vision  always  before  him 
that  has  come  down  to  him  from  his 
fathers,  of  the  "Ancient  River  Channel," 
will  be  working  every  available  daylight 
hour  of  the  long  days  of  the  short  sum- 
mer season,  wearing  his  linger  ends  sore, 
among  the  great  boulders,  with  his 
primitive  hydraulic  outfit,  washing  out 
the  gold,  hoping  to  strike  the  rich 
"pocket"  that  will  furnish  funds  to  en- 
able him  to  go  on  with  the  tunnel  in 
the  Taylor  mine. 

And  all  through  the  summer  long,  the 
lady  who  was  reared  and  lived  to  past 

(Continued  on   Page   350) 
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Richard  Kruger--A  Painter  of  Sunsets 


SAN  FRANCISCO  has  a  painter  who 
specializes  in  landscape,  under  the 
effect  of  the  sunset.  He  is  Richard  Kru- 
ger.- 

Perhaps  before  this  study  of  his  work 
is  published,  he  may  be  going  east.  He 
has  now  an  excellent  opportunity  to  ex- 
hibit his  latest  and  most  telling  paint- 
ings in  the  major  eastern  cities,  Chicago, 
New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia  and 
so  on.  Later  on,  he  will  visit  the  capitals 
of  Europe.  Altogether,  he  has  a  golden 
prospect  before  him.  The  dream  of  such 
a  tour  must  have  haunted  him  for  many 
years,  but  his  funds  have  been  short.  And 
the  manner  in  which  the  prospect  bright- 
ened up  for  him  constitutes  an  enticing 
story.  It  simply  demonstrates  the  faith 
that  he  had  in  his  work  and  in  the  ulti- 
mate justification  of  it.  I  think,  it  is 
not  any  betrayal  of  confidence  to  say  that 
Kruger  is  going  east  with  the  financial 
co-operation  given  to  him  by  one  of  his 
laymen  admirers.  His  admirer  in  this 
case  is  not  a  highbrow.  He  is  a  man 
whose  tastes  are  typically  Main  Streety, 
perhaps.  In  plain  words,  he  is  the  aver- 
age citizen.  There  is  a  quality  in  Kru- 
ger's  work  which  hits  the  average  man, 
American  or  European,  with  deep 
pathos.  Kruger's  painting  is  not  primar- 
ily intellectual,  sophisticated,  attentu- 
ated,  or  bizarre  in  the  modernistic  sense. 
There  are  no  stunts  displayed  upon  his 
canvasses.  There  is  an  attraction  of 
quite  another  order. 

What  Kruger  does  is  to  follow  the 
naturalistic  method,  not  the  convention- 
alized symbolic  or  any  other  impression- 
istic system.  He  belongs,  of  course,  to 
none  of  the  schools  that  we  hear  so  much 
about  these  days.  "I've  my  own  tastes 
and  feelings,  my  own  individuality." 
He  says  that  modestly. 

Any  one  can  see  what  Kruger  paints. 
No  mystic  code  of  the  painter's  art  is 
necessary  to  decipher  his  meanings.  Yet, 
there  is  a  deeply  romantic  feeling  in  it 
all.  It  is  not  the  instinct  of  curiosity 


middle  age  in  the  "Hot  House"  atmo- 
sphere of  luxury  and  ease,  in  the  city 
mansion,  will  fry  the  bacon — cook  the 
meals  and  attend  the  wants  of  the  man 
who  is  washing  out  the  gold  in  his 
primitive  way  on  the  top  of  the  great 
Sierras. 

And  each  night,  by  lamplight,  as  she 
waits  on  him  as  he  eats  his  late  supper 
and  their  hands  talk,  she  will  listen  with 
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that  Kruger  evokes.  It  is  the  emotions 
of  the  tender  sort  that  his  landscapes 
wake  up.  Kruger's  temperament  is  that 
of  the  poets  of  the  early  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury in  England.  You  naturally  think 
of  Keats  and  Coleridge,  Wordsworth  and 
others  of  the  same  category.  Among 
painters,  the  name  that  comes  up  most 
easily  in  association  with  Kruger's  work 
is  that  of  the  eminent  Victorian,  the  great 
Turner.  Wordsworth  spoke  of  Turner's 
colors  as  representing  the  light  that  never 
was  on  sea  or  land.  The  light  that 
never  was  on  sea  or  land,  glows  also 
from  Kruger's  canvasses. 

Kruger  paints  with  a  very  few  colors. 
His  entire  equipment  is  confined  to  about 
four  colors,  including  white  which  is 
hardly  a  separate  color.  With  this  simple 
chromatic  material,  he  manages  to  paint 
epic  scenes  of  the  desert  and  of  the  sea, 
under  the  irridescence  of  the  setting  sun. 
There  is  endless  variety  in  his  work.  The 
overtone  of  feeling  is  that  of  the  Ro- 
mantic poetry.  Romantic  poets  have  con- 
cerned themselves  incessantly  with  the 
themes  of  love,  death,  night,  evening, 
dawn,  sea,  desert.  All  these  emotions 
are  stirred  looking  at  the  Kruger  pic- 
tures. 

The  sourness  of  the  modern  youth  has 
not  entered  Kruger's  soul  and  his  art 
shows  his  freshness,  optimism  and  deter- 
mination to  bathe  his  subjects  in  a  flood 
of  tender  beauty  and  brilliance. 

It  is  strange  that  San  Franciscans 
have  not  known  Kruger  by  his  work  as 
a  serious  painter.  Partly  it  is  his  own 
fault.  He  has  tried  hard  enough,  it 
seems,  to  conceal  rather  than  reveal  the 
genuine  core  of  artistry  in  his  nature. 
Was  it  shyness?  Or  was  it  a  calculat- 
ing instinct  admonishing  him  to  wait  for 
the  right  hour  to  strike  for  him,  the  right 
hour  which  at  last  struck  for  him?  Any- 
way, we've  known  him  in  all  his  other 
guises.  He  has  kept  the  pot  boiling,  up 

Marooned 
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her  eyes  for  the  words  she  longs  to  hear 
-"the  rich  pocket." 
Some  day  the  capital  required  will  be 
available  and  the  Taylor  mine  will  be 
opened  up  and  the  tunnel  will  be  pushed 
through  to  the  "Ancient  River  Chan- 
nel," and  big  hydraulic  plants  will  wash 
out  and  recover  the  millions  of  dollars 
of  gold  that  lies  hidden  in  the  Anna 
Sanchez  properties,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 


Stockton  street,  near  California,  in  his 
attractive  "atelier,"  by  doing  all  sorts  of 
things  in  the  nature  of  skilled  crafts- 
manship. He  has  been  an  interior  decor- 
ator, and  even  house  renovator  in  the 
architectural  sense.  He  has  made  beau- 
tiful and  highly  priced  chests  and  metal- 
wares.  But  all  this  was  merely  a  means 
to  an  end.  The  end  was  a  succesful  ca- 
reer as  a  painter,  pure  and  simple. 

Behind  this  silent  self-training,  Kru- 
ger carries  quite  a  romantic  background. 
He  was  born  in  Germany.  But  his  par- 
ents were  American  citizens.  He  was 
educated  in  Europe,  where  he  studied  the 
arts  of  painting  and  drawing  under 
some  noted  artists.  When  twenty  years 
of  age  he  came  to  New  York.  But  he 
had  an  irrepressible  wanderlust.  He  had 
the  gypsy  spirit.  Its  impulse  sent  him 
out  on  foot  towards  the  West.  Kruger 
tramped  all  the  way  from  New  York  to 
Los  Angeles.  On  the  way  he  studied 
the  desert,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
painter.  He  made  hundreds  of  sketches 
of  the  desert,  mostly  at  twilight.  Later 
on,  in  California,  he  painted  the  sea  un- 
der sunset  colors.  It  is  no  easy  job,  as  any 
painter  knows,  to  tackle  the  disc  of  the 
sun  in  all  its  glory,  and  the  atmosphere 
around,  maintaining  both  its  atmospheric 
lightness  and  irridescence.  Kruger 
contends  that  for  a  California  artist 
it  is  easier  to  acquire  the  gift  of  portray- 
ing sunsets,  than  for  the  eastern  or  more 
northern  artists.  The  favorite  phase  of 
the  atmosphere  in  Kruger's  work  is  not 
of  torrid  heat,  nor  of  chilling  cold:  It 
is  the  temperate  clime  that  he  delights  in 
painting.  Isn't  that  characteristically 
Californian?  In  a  sense  it  is  character- 
istic of  the  romantic  art  .imbued  with  a 
passion  for  faithful  naturalism,  of  the 
last  century  in  its  earlier  career.  In 
Kruger's  work  the  eastern  and  European 
art-lovers  will  see  a  California  efflore- 
scence, which  is  also  an  old-world  mem- 
ory of  beauty,  hope  and  fidelity  to  nature. 


that  this  will  be  soon  and  not  at  a  too 
late  date  for  the  man  and  the  woman  to 
profit  by  this  development,  in  whose 
families  these  properties  have  been  held 
for  three-fourths  of  a  century. 

These  properties  can  all  be  worked 
now.  Since  the  new  dam  built  in  1925 
takes  care  of  the  debris  and  stops  it  be- 
fore it  reaches  the  rivers  of  the  valley 
below,  the  government  will  issue  permits 
to  mine  in  this  particular  district. 
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The  Miracle 


THE  greatest  of  all  dramatic  produc- 
tions, "The  Miracle,"  is  coming  to 
San  Francisco  for  three  weeks,  begin- 
ning Monday,  December  27,  and  is  pre- 
dicted to  make  theatrical  history  and  to 
promote  interest  and  appreciation  of  art 
in  the  theatre  in  a  bigger  way  than  any- 
thing ever  shown  here. 

Morris  Gest,  who  will  present  "The 
Miracle"  at  the  Civic  Auditorium, 
which  will  be  transformed  into  a 
Twelfth  Century  Gothic  Cathedral  for 
the  purpose,  has  promised  to  make  the 
San  Francisco  production,  equal  in 
every  respect  to  the  eight  other  presen- 
tations which  have  been  made  in  this 
country.  All  theatrical  records  for  at- 
tendance and  receipts  were  broken  in 
the  six  American  cities  in  which  "The 
Miracle"  has  so  far  been  shown.  The 
original  cost  of  the  production  was 


The  setting  for  "The  Miracle"  which  ivill  re- 
quire two  weeks  to  install  in  tlie 
Civic  Auditorium 

$612,000.  The  cost  of  bringing  "The 
Miracle"  to  San  Francisco,  converting 
the  Civic  Auditorium  into  a  reproduc- 
tion of  a  Gothic  Cathedral  and  the  ex- 
pense of  carrying  on  with  the  cast  of 
600  actors,  singers  and  "extras"  is  esti- 
mated at  $300,000  for  the  three  weeks. 
Lady  Diana  Manners,  noted  English 
beauty,  daughter  of  the  late  eighth  Duke 
of  Rutland,  will  head  the  big  cast.  She 
will  be  seen  in  the  role  of  the  Madonna, 
which  she  created  in  the  American  pro- 
duction, and  she  also  will  play  the  part 
of  the  Nun  on  certain  evenings,  alter- 
nating with  Elinor  Patterson,  beautiful 
Chicago  heiress;  and  Miss  Iris  Tree, 
daughter  of  the  late  Sir  Herbert  Beer- 
bohm-Tree,  one  of  England's  greatest 
actor-managers;  and  Madame  Elizabeth 
Schirmer. 

"The  Miracle"  brings  about  a  great 
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art  convention  wherever  it  is  produced. 
Such  has  been  the  effect  of  the  presenta- 
tions of  this  gigantic-music-drama-panto- 
mime-spectacle in  London  and  eighteen 
other  principal  European  cities,  as  well 
as  in  New  York,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati, 
Boston,  St.  Louis  and  Chicago — the  only 
American  cities  as  yet  to  have  witnessed 
its  performances. 

"The  Miracle"  was  first  created  by 
Max  Reinhardt,  the  European  wizard 
of  stagecraft,  in  1911,  in  the  Olympia, 
London.  There  30,000  people  -aw  the 
performance  daily.  It  was  later  pro- 
duced with  great  triumph  in  Berlin, 
Stockholm,  Vienna  and  other  capitals. 
When  Professor  Reinhardt  came  to 
America  in  1923  to  supervise  the  making 
of  the  gigantic  and  costly  production  of 
"The  Miracle"  planned  by  Morris 
Gest,  he  remained  until  the  greatest  in- 
novation in  the  history  of  the  theatre 
in  the  entire  world  was  completed  and 
presented.  It  was  an  epoch-making 
event ;  the  greatest,  most  impressive, 
most  beautiful  dramatic  offering  the 
theatre  anywhere  had  ever  seen  or 
known.  Never  has  dramatic  action  been 
so  soul-stirring.  Never  have  mobs  been 
so  skillfully  handled.  Never  has  a  dra- 
matic spectacle  had  so  good  and  appro- 
priate music,  the  compositions  in  this 
case,  being  by  the  late  Englebert  Hum- 
perdinck,  composer  of  "Haensel  and 
Gretel"  and  the  "Koenigskinder."  See- 
ing "The  Miracle"  is  something  to  an- 
ticipate for  weeks  in  advance,  and  a 
memory  to  cherish  for  years  thereafter. 
Not  within  the  memory  has  the  audi- 
torium as  well  as  the  stage  of  a  theatre 
been  transformed  to  a  particular  pur- 
pose and  illusion.  Not  within  recollec- 
tion has  an  American  public  sat  under 
three  hours  of  pantomime  with  only 
music  of  an  orchestra,  the  occasional  in- 
tervention of  a  chorus  and  the  recital 
of  the  Lord's  Prayer  by  a  single  person- 
age, to  break  the  silence. 

On  the  day  after  the  last  performance 
of  "The  Miracle"  in  New  York,  edi- 
torial epitaphs  appeared  in  all  the  news- 
papers. A  few  words  from  one  of  these 
newspapers  may  fittingly  be  quoted.  In 
the  editorial  columns  of  the  New  York 
Times  appeared  the  following: 

"  'The  Miracle'  introduced  the  unique 
and  spectacular  genius  of  Max  Rein- 
hardt to  the  American  public,  and  it  en- 
abled one  of  the  foremost  of  American 
scenic  artists,  Norman-Bel  Geddes.  to 
give  free  rein  to  his  talent  .  .  .  Outside 
of  New  York  it  will  also  succeed,  for 


its  reputation  as  a  noble  achievement  of 
scenic  imagination  has  preceded  it  in 
mighty  waves  ...  It  will  remain  as  a 
landmark  in  the  history  of  the  Ameri- 
can theatre  ...  In  the  realm  of  art, 
"The  Miracle,"  for  one  thing,  has  sup- 
plied an  example  of  immense  coopera- 
tion, of  Max  Reinhardt,  Mr.  Geddes, 
the  assisting  directors,  the  actors  and 
the  musicians  involved.  It  illustrates  the 
nature  and  problems  of  pantomime  and 
of  the  manipulation  of  crowds  and  en- 
sembles and  the  multiform  uses  of  light. 
And  for  the  cause  of  acting  it  did  one 
thing  for.  which  we  must  always  be 
grateful,  it  provided  a  steady  succession 
of  subst.tutes  in  the  diverse  roles,  by 
which  we  saw  the  same  part  played  by 
various  artists,  and  so  helped  our  the- 
atre toward  something  it  sorely  lacks, 
the  habit  of  disconnecting  a:ting  from 


The   Knight  and  the  Nun   kneel   before  the 
statue  of  the  Madonna 

the  actors'  selves  and  seeing  better  the 
character  of  it  as  an  art. 

"As  theatrical  enterprise,  'The  Mir- 
acle' represents  a  show  of  energy,  cour- 
age, enthusiasm  and  promoting  ability 
and  a  feat  of  elaborate  engineering  that 
has  never  been  equaled  in  the  course  of 
our  more  serious  stage  history.  That 
such  a  colossal  venture  could  he  changed 
and  made  to  prosper  is  a  significant  com- 
ment on  the  resources  and  possibilities 
of  our  theatre  public." 

The  resources  and  possibilities  of  that 
theatre  public  have  been  even  more 
startlingly  and  emphatically  proved  by 
the  succeeding  engagements  of  "The 
Minnie"  in  Cleveland.  Cincinnati,  Bu- 
ton,  St.  Louis  and  Chicago,  and  it  is 
confidently  anticipated  that  in  San  Fran- 
cisco there  will  be  the  same  response  to 
the  opportunity  afforded  during  the  lim- 
ited engagement  of  this  world  master- 
piece of  stage  craft. 
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Organized  Women 


ONE  of  the  Past  Presidents  of  the 
General  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs  has  said :  "A  club  is  a 
group  of  organized  women  in  every 
community  that  may  be  depended  upon 
to  promote  all  matters  looking  forward 
to  the  betterment  of  life." 

Where  is  the  community  without  a 
call  for  participation  in  some  movement 
reaching  out  to  touch  the  great  need  of 
humanity.  In  summarizing  the  work  of 
the  different  interests  of  the  organized 
women  of  the  State  the  relief  groups 
stand  out  as  the  most  important.  The 
tremendous  service  rendered  to  fellow 
citizens  is  of  the  greatest  significance, 
showing  as  it  does  an  expansion  of  sym- 
pathy and  kindness  and  a  broadening 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  vicissitudes  of 
life. 

If  anyone  feared  that  the  efforts  of 
club  women  in  patriotic  service  would 
be  dissipated  after  the  war  they  should 
know  something  of  the  co-operation  with 
ex-service  men  and  women.  This  work 
has  been  carried  on  so  quietly  and  system- 
atically that  few,  even  of  the  women 
themselves,  realize  the  magnitude  of  it. 

Fourteen  per  cent  of  all  hospitalized 
war  patients  are  in  California.  Here 
they  are  cared  for  in  the  seven  govern- 
ment hospitals  of  the  State. 

Letterman  and  the  Marine  Hospital 
in  San  Francisco,  the  Tubercular  Hos- 
pital at  Livermore,  Alameda  County, 
the  Base  Hospital  for  mental  cases  at 
Palo  Alto,  Santa  Clara  County,  San 
Fernando  and  Sawtelle  both  in  Los  An- 
geles County  and  the  Marine  Base  Hos- 
pital at  San  Diego. 

The  American  War  Mothers,  an  or- 
ganization composed  entirely  of  mothers 
who  had  sons  or  daughters  in  the  war, 
confine  their  work  to  ex-service  men 
and  women  and  their  families. 

It  is  one  of  the  few  institutions  incor- 
porated by  an  Act  of  Congress  and  so 
a  strict  account  of  all  the  work  done  is 
periodically  rendered  to  the  govern- 
ment. 

All  of  the  veteran  institutions  of  the 
State  are  included  in  their  activities. 
Reports  show  that  California,  of  all  the 
States  stands  first  in  hospital  work. 

The  ex-soldier  is  never  forgotten,  his 
family  is  also  visited  and  given  aid  when 
necessary,  and  in  all  cases  when  dis- 
charged a  position  is  secured  and  a  check 
with  a  suit  of  civilian  clothes  starts  him 
on  his  way. 

The  American  Legion  Auxiliary  was 
organized  over  six  years  ago  and  has 
over  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
members.  It  is  the  largest  dues-paying 
body,  composed  exclusively  of  women, 
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in  the  world.  California's  membership 
reaches  nine  thousand.  Aside  from  look- 
ing after  the  comforts  of  the  disabled 
veteran,  the  task  of  rehabilitation  and 
child  welfare  is  the  most  important  part 
of  their  work. 

The  cost  of  the  entire  welfare  work 
of  the  State  is  over  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars a  year. 

In  the  hills  of  Livermore,  not  far 
from  Oakland,  two  hundred  and  fifty 
tubercular  ex-service  patients  are  being 
made  happy  and  comfortable  through 
the  efforts  of  different  groups.  It  is  the 
only  hospital  of  its  kind  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  The  Legion  Auxil- 
iary this  year  established  a  day  nursery 
with  a  paid  attendant  to  care  for  the 
children  whose  mothers  are  visiting  pa- 
tients; for  no  child  is  allowed  on  the 
grounds  or  in  the  wards. 

Aside  from  the  main  building  there 
is  a  cottage  where  overseas  nurses  are 
cared  for  and  given  every  aid.  One  thou- 
sand dollars  was  given  toward  the  fur- 
nishing of  the  cottage  by  the  women  of 
the  Alameda  District,  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs,  and  the  Overseas 
League. 

The  grounds  of  the  hospital  have  been 
planted  in  flowers,  shrubs  and  trees  by 
the  Alameda  District  and  will  be  called 
the  "Federation  Gardens." 

Outdoor  moving  pictures  which  can 
be  seen  by  the  patients  from  their  cots 
have  also  been  installed.  In  the  screened 
enclosure  of  the  patio  of  the  Occupa- 
tional Therapy  building  fifty  canary 
birds  lend  their  carols  to  help  brighten 
the  days. 

From  the  Browns  Valley  Club  of 
Napa  County  hundreds  of  bed  jackets 
and  caps  have  been  sent,  while  a  constant 
supply  of  jelly,  jam,  fruits  and  flowers 
are  supplied  by  many  different  groups. 
The  Alameda  District  alone  the  past 
year  has  given  one  hundred  records,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  garments,  one  hun- 
dred books,  five  hundred  handkerchiefs, 
two  hundred  Christmas  boxes  and  a 
check  for  three  hundred  dollars  to  be 
used  for  incidentals. 

An  outdoor  swimming  pool  for  the 
base  hospital  at  Palo  Alto  was  an  incen- 
tive for  the  combined  effort  of  several 
groups  this  year.  There  are  now  in  Cali- 
fornia under  treatment  about  six  hun- 
dred and  fifty  mental  cases,  of  these  five 
hundred  and  sixty  are  at  Palo  Alto. 

A  swimming  tank  was  considered  a 
desirable  adjunct  in  the  care  and  treat- 
ment of  these  patients.  After  some  months 
a  fund  of  seven  thousand  dollars  has 


been  accumulated  to  meet  the  expenses 
of  construction.  The  Overseas  League, 
Women's  Auxiliaries,  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs,  Orders  of  the  Eastern 
Star  and  individuals  have  contributed 
toward  the  financing. 

Swimming,  besides  being  beneficial 
from  a  hygienic  and  medical  standpoint 
will  be  new  form  of  occupational  ther- 
apy. 

In  the  Los  Angeles  District  the  ac- 
tivities of  co-operation  with  war  vet- 
erans are  continuous.  At  Sawtelle  a  day 
nursery,  called  the  Children's  Lodge, 
has  been  built  and  equipped  and  at  San 
Fernando  one  of  the  sun  rooms  of  the 
Woman's  Building  has  been  furnished. 
Ventura  county  has  cottages  for  disabled 
men.  Recently  the  Ventura  Woman's 
Club  sold  twenty  five  hundred  dollars 
worth  of  handcraft  made  by  the  men. 
A  cookie  jar  which  was  established  in 
July,  1924,  has  been  kept  filled  by  the 
Ventura  county  club  women ;  one  club 
each  month  being  responsible. 

The  Philanthropy  and  Civics  Club  of 
Los  Angeles  pay  regular  visits  to  the 
Sawtelle  patients.  Birthdays  of  all  of 
the  men  are  always  remembered,  and 
shoes,  bath  robes,  slippers,  sweaters, 
shirts  fountain  pens,  new  books  and 
magazines  are  contributed. 

In  San  Jose,  Santa  Clara  county,  a 
group  of  women  served  during  the  war 
in  the  San  Jose  National  Defenders 
Club.  In  July,  1920,  after  the  actual 
war  service  was  ended,  this  same  group 
reorganized  for  the  purpose  of  creating 
a  systematic  participation  in  brightening 
the  lives  of  the  patients  confined  in  the 
Base  Hospital  at  Palo  Alto. 

This  activity  has  been  continuous. 
Once  a  month  an  outdoor  picnic  and 
entertainment  is  given  at  some  home 
with  extensive  grounds.  Frequent  auto 
rides  to  points  of  interest  around  the 
valley,  parties  and  dinners  at  the  hos- 
pital, with  many  luxuries,  and  Christ- 
mas festivities  are  some  of  the  things 
these  women  never  forget.  Thirty  sub- 
scriptions to  magazines  have  been  given 
each  year. 

Three  sales  of  handcraft  made  by  the 
men  have  been  sponsored  by  the  club 
with  several  hundred  dollars  turned  over 
to  the  hospital  and  to  the  boys. 

Of  the  two  hundred  and  sixty  two 
thousand  dollars  raised  for  relief  by  the 
Parent-Teacher  Associations  the  past 
year,  fifty  four  thousand  was  used  for 
philanthropy  and  about  eighty  seven 
thousand  on  nutrition.  Three  hundred 
and  sixty-five  associations  of  the  State 
have  supplied  hot  lunches. 

(Continued  on  Page  368) 
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A  Napoleonic  Bandit 


THE     tireless,     raging     Villa    was> 
everywhere  on  the  battlefield,  im- 
parting some   of   his  zeal   to   the 
men.    The  revolutionary  commander-in- 
chief,   Don   Francisco  Madero,  viewing 
his    prowess    at    a    distance    with    field 
glasses,  inquired  of  a  subaltern :    "Who 
is  that  daring  man  ?" 

"Francisco  Villa,"  answered  the  of- 
ficer; "he  whom  you  lately  commissioned 
captain." 

"Send  him  here,"  commanded  Ma- 
dero. 

When  Villa  appeared  before  him  Ma- 
dero praised  him  warmly  and  concluded 
by  saying:  "I  shall  keep  you  in  mind. 
Captain  Villa." 

On  the  spot  the  rude  guerilla  felt  an 
affection  for  Madero  that  was  almost 
adoration.  Praise  and  kind  words  had 
not  fallen  to  his  lot  heretofore. 

"If  you  will  give  me  a  thousand  men," 
lie  told  the  chief,  "I  promise  to  take  the 
<  ity  tonight." 

"See  General  Orozco,"  responded 
Madero,  smiling.  "If  he  is  willing,  all 
right." 

But  Orozco  did  not  look  with  favor 
upon  the  project,  being  inclined  to  be 
jealous  of  Villa,  so  it  had  to  be  aban- 
doned. 

The  rebels  had  learned  of  the  Amer- 
ican threat  to  Navarro,  and  took  advan- 
tage of  it.  They  posted  men  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  federals  could  not  fire 
upon  them  without  firing  toward  the 
American  shore,  thus  they  became  im- 
mune from  any  return  fire. 

At  last  the  white  flag  went  up  at 
Ciudad  Juarez  and  the  triumphant  rev- 
olutionaries entered  the  place.  This  was 
a  signal  victory  for  the  Madero  cause 
and  sealed  the  fate  of  the  Diaz  reg.me. 

The  federal  and  revolutionary  lead- 
ers assembled  in  the  captured  city  and 
formulated  the  Treaty  of  Ciudad  Juarez. 
President  Diaz  was  forced  to  resign  and 
the  Mexican  ambassador  in  Washing- 
ton, de  la  Barra,  was  named  provisional 
president. 

All  this  took  time  and  the  impatient 
Villa  fretted  like  a  dog  in  leash.  He 
wanted  action.  The  quick  triumph  of 
the  revolution  did  not  at  all  suit  him. 
"Let  us  go  to  the  capital,"  said  he,  "and 
hang  Diaz  and  the  rest  of  the  federal 
officials." 

Eventually  the  Maderistas  made  their 
triumphal  entry  into  the  City  of  Mex- 
ico. Pancho  Villa  led  the  escort.  It  was 
his  first  visit  to  the  capital.  Madero 
and  his  followers  were  received  as 
heroes.  Pancho,  riding  proudly  at  the 
head  of  the  escort,  received  the  accla- 
mations of  the  peopb  with  swelling 
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bosom.  From  the  balconies  fragrant 
roses  fluttered  against  his  savage  face 
and  his  bristling  moustache  twisted  in 
what  was  meant  for  a  smile.  The  e> 
peon,  the  ex-bandit,  was  'receiving  his 
first  taste  of  glory  and  it  intoxicated 
him. 

After  a  short  and  more  or  1-ss  wild 
sojourn  in  Mexico  City,  Villa  went  to 
his  chief,  Madero,  and  requested  leave 
of  absence  until  he  might  be  needed 
again  for  active  service.  The  revolu- 
tionary chieftain  was  busy  making  prep- 
arations for  his  presidential  campaign, 
but  he  received  his  subordinate  with  his 
usual  urbanity. 

"Hello,  Pancho,"  he  exclaimed,  "what 
can  I  do  for  you?" 

Villa  stated  his  desire,  which  Madero 
at  once  granted  cheerfully  and  caused 
the  ex-bandit  chief  to  be  presented  with 
a  large  sum  of  money. 

Villa  made  his  way  to  the  state  of 
Chihuahua,  but  not  for  the  purpose  of 
renewing  his  life  of  banditry  there.  The 
Captain  Villa  of  the  revolutionary  army 
was  tired  of  that  wild,  strenuous  life. 
Besides,  he  was  a  man  of  middle  age 
now.  Believing  that  Madero,  his  be- 
loved chief,  would  have  no  further  need 
of  his  services,  he  decided  to  settle  down 
and  go  into  business.  "Villa,  the 
Butcher,"  would  go  into  the  butchery 
business.  He  opened  up  a  meat  market 
in  Chihuahua  City.  Little  he  dreamed 
that  the  peace  then  reigning  was  only 
a  temporary  truce,  soon  to  be  most  rude- 
ly and  savagely  broken. 

Scarcely  had  Madero  assumed  the 
Mexican  presidency  when  his  enemies 
began  plotting  his  downfall.  Pascual 
Orozco  headed  a  revolt  against  the  new 
administration.  Tin's  was  the  same 
Orozco  who  had  been  a  companion  in 
arms  with  Villa  and  between  whom  and 
the  latter  much  rivalry  and  jealousy  had 
existed. 

Villa  was  still  carrying  on  his  meat 
business  in  Chihuahua,  intent  upon  ac- 
quiring enough  capital  to  buy  a  ranch. 
When  he  heard  of  the  revolt  against 
his  adored  chief  he  immediately  disposed 
of  his  business  and  hastened  to  Mexico 
City  to  offer  his  services  to  Madero, 
who  welcomed  him  with  joy.  "The 
ever  faithful  Pancho,"  he  acclaimed  him. 
"To  show  my  appreciation  of  your  zeal 
and  constancy  I  am  going  to  appoint 
you  a  colonel  and  send  you  against  the 
traitors." 

Villa  was  sent  to  Torreon  to  serve 
in  the  forces  of  General  Victoriano  Hu- 
erta.  He  showed  Huerta  his  commis- 


sion from  the  president.   Huerta  received 
him  with  bad  grace. 

"So  you  were  sent  here  to  command 
a  regiment,  were  you?"  he  asked  Villa 
sneeringly.  "Well,  we  shall  see  later 
on.  But  for  the  present  you  will  attach 
yourself  to  the  regiment  of  Colonel  Luis 
Herrera  and  be  subject  to  his  orders." 

This  was  an  affront  that  Villa  deeply 
resented,  but  he  said  nothing.  He  was 
sorely  tempted  to  send  a  protest  to  Ma- 
dero, but  decided  to  submit  to  the  in- 
dignity for  the  present. 

Colonel  Herrera  received  him  also 
with  distrust.  He  saw  in  Villa  a  rival 
to  be  feared. 

In  spite  of  his  dislike  for  the  man, 
Villa  was  forced  to  admire  Huerta.  He 
was  unquestionably  an  able  general  and 
administered  crushing  defeats  right  and 
left  to  the  new  insurrectos,  in  spite  of 
their  much  superior  numbers.  The  reb- 
els lacked  discipline  and  concerted 
action. 

Finally  by  express  orders  from  MP- 
dero  Villa  superseded  Herrera  in  the 
command.  This  made  the  latter  a  most 
bitter  enemy  to  Pancho  and  he  immedi- 
ately set  about  his  undoing.  H  -  caused 
all  manner  of  falsehoods  to  be  circu- 
lated about  the  new  colonel.  Finally  he 
went  before  Huerta  and  accused  Villa  of 
stealing  a  fine  horse  from  a  neighboring 
estate.  The  general  sent  an  orderly  to 
command  the  ex-bandit  chief  to  appear 
before  him. 

Villa  received  the  chief  angrily.  "Tell 
that  old  drunkard  to  go  to  hades,"  he 
told  the  orderly.  "I  refuse  to  obey."  In- 
subordination came  easy  with  Pancho. 
He  was  not  accustomed  to  obeying  any- 
body. Besides,  he  probably  counted 
overmuch  on  the  support  of  Madero. 

General  Huerta  had  Villa's  quarters 
surrounded,  his  men  disarmed,  and  the 
insubordinate  colonel  was  taken  pris- 
oner. 

Villa  was  overwhelmed  with  aston- 
ishment. Among  his  wild  followers  such 
a  little  thing  as  he  had  done  was  taken 
as  a  jest.  Discipline  was  a  thing  that 
they  knew  neither  by  name  nor  practice. 
He  was  still  more  astonished  when 
he  learned  that  insubordination  during 
war  time  was  punishable  with  death. 

In  Mexico  a  culprit  is  not  left  long 
in  suspense  as  to  his  fate.  Quickly  came 
a  squad  of  soldiers,  Villa  was  taken  to 
a  ruined  wall  that  had  witnessed  many 
former  executions  and  the  death  sen- 
tence read  to  him. 

Villa  had  never  before  exhibited  fear 
or  cowardice,  but  now  lie  weakened. 
Trembling,  with  lii>  hat  in  his  hand, 
he  begged  the  commander  of  the  firing 
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squad  to  take  him  before  Huerta  that 
he  might  explain  things  and  ask  his  for- 
giveness. This  availed  him  nothing. 
But  meantime  Villa's  friends  had  not 
been  idle.  Just  as  a  soldier  was  bandag- 
ing Villa's  eyes  General  Emilio  Madero, 
a  brother  of  the  president,  appeared 
with  an  order  from  Huerta  to  suspend 
the  sentence.  Villa  was  saved.  Ever 
after  that  he  remembered  the  incident 
with  shame.  Here  for  the  first  time  in 
his  wild  life  he  had  exhibited  cowardice. 
He  hated  Huerta  with  redoubled  fury 
thenceforward. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  Mexi- 
can character  in  other  respects,  it  is  an 
oft  and  well  known  fact  that  they  meet 
death  with  a  stoicism  that  is  doubtless 
a  direct  inheritance  of  their  Indian 
blood. 

HERE  a  gruesome  recollection  comes 
to  the  mind  of  this  historian,  which 
he  will  digress  long  enough  to  relate. 

Three  years  ago  the  writer  was  a 
resident  of  El  Paso,  Texas.  At  that 
time  de  la  Huerta,  President  Obregon's 
ex-Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  was  mak- 
ing his  abortive  attempt  to  start  a  fresh 
revolution  in  Mexico.  One  evening,  as 
on  many  other  occasions,  the  aforesaid 
writer  crossed  that  tiny  rivulet  called 
"Rio  Grande"  by  Americans,  commonly 
known  as  the  "Rio  Bravo"  among  the 
Mexicans.  Of  course  he  was  in  Ciudad 
Juarez,  Mexico,  or  "Juarez"  for  short 
as  it  is  usually  known  on  the  American 
side,  the  "Ciudad"  signifying  "city." 

Inadvertently  he  stayed  in  that  abode 
of  sin  until  after  the  rickety  little  inter- 
national bridge  was  closed  for  the  night 
at  midnight.  It  would  not  open  again 
till  six  in  the  morning.  He  was  com- 
pelled to  spend  the  night  (what  re- 
mained of  it)  in  a  Mexican  "casa  de 
huespedes,"  or  rooming-house. 

He  was  up  at  da3'light  in  the  morn- 
ing before  the  bridge  had  yet  opened 
for  traffic.  So  he  went  to  the  little  plaza 
and  sat  down  on  one  of  the  benches 
there  to  wait  for  the  bridge  to  open.  At 
that  early  hour  the  little  park  had  no 
other  occupants.  But  presently  a  friend- 
ly young  Mexican  came  along  and  sat 
down  on  the  bench  occupied  by  the 
writer.  A  "platica"  (conversation)  was 
immediately  begun.  Their  conversation 
had  not  progressed  far  when  they  heard 
a  strange  rattling  and  clanking  near  at 
hand.  Looking  about  them  they  saw  an 
odd  procession  coming  around  a  nearby 
corner.  First  came  a  pompous  officer 
with  a  sword  at  a  "carry."  Following 
him  were  eight  men  with  rifles  over 
their  shoulders.  Behind  these  men  were 
three  men  shackled  together,  two  of 
them  quite  young,  the  third  an  old,  one- 
armed  man.  Brought  up  the  rear  eight 
more  men  with  rifles  at  shoulder. 


"Sigamos!"  (let's  follow)  suggested 
the  young  Mexican.  They  did  so. 

The  procession  moved  out  of  town  a 
short  distance  till  it  came  to  a  cemetery 
surrounded  by  a  low  adobe  wall.  Dur- 
ing the  whole  course  of  the  journey  the 
prisoners  were  either  shouting  "viva  la 
revolucion!"  or  singing  revolutionary 
songs.  They  held  their  heads  erect  and 
fear  seemed  Jo  have  no  place  with  them. 

Arrived  at  the  cemetery,  the  party  en- 
tered and  picked  its  way  amid  the  tomb- 
stones to  the  farther  wall.  Here  the 
three  prisoners  were  lined  up,  still  shac- 
kled, and  the  soldiers  were  formed  into 
a  firing  squad.  The  doomed  men  faced 
the  fatal  platoon  with  no  bandages  over 
their  eyes.  As  the  squad  made  ready  to 
fire  the  writer's  heart  grew  sick,  but  he 
still  watched,  fascinated,  the  dread  scene. 
Then  the  old  one-armed  prisoner,  throw- 
ing back  his  head,  started  singing  a  revo- 
lutionary song,  being  joined  in  it  by 
his  companions.  The  crash  of  the  rifles 
cut  short  the  song. 

Soul-sick  and  trembling  the  writer 
started  back  to  town.  The  three  addi- 
tional shots  he  heard  he  knew  came  from 
the  officer  administering  the  coup  de 
grace  to  the  unfortunates. 

It  was  afterward  learned  that  the  old 
one-armed  fellow  had  served  under 
Villa. 

After  his  narrow  escape  from  execu- 
tion, Villa  was  kept  a  prisoner  and  close- 
ly guarded.  His  guards  delighted  in 
menacing  him  with  their  rifles  and  tel- 
ling him  that  later  on  he  would  be  shot. 
Finally  he  was  removed  to  Mexico  City 
and  placed  in  a  jail  along  with  other 
prisoners,  political  and  otherwise. 

How  different  this  second  entry  to  the 
city  from  his  first  one  at  the  head  of 
Madero's  escort!  Then,  full  of  pride, 
he  imagined  himself  the  cynosure  of  all 
eyes;  now,  downcast  and  gloomy,  nobody 
seemed  to  take  any  interest  in  him.  Even 
Madero  appeared  to  have  forgotten  him. 

In  prison  Villa  was  treated  with  some 
consideration  and  was  allowed  some 
privileges.  Among  other  things,  he  was 
allowed  to  retain  a  large  sum  of  money 
that  he  carried  with  him.  That  was  the 
means  of  his  salvation.  Through  the 
bribery  of  guards  and  an  outside  func- 
tionary that  often  visited  the  prison, 
Villa  made  his  escape. 

Dressed  in  the  garb  of  a  priest  and  on 
the  arm  of  the  aforesaid  functionary,  he 
coolly  walked  out  of  the  gates  of  his 
prison  one  morning.  An  automobile 
awaited  him.  In  this  he  drove  quickly 
to  Toluca,  where  he  remained  con- 
cealed several  days.  In  Guadalajara  he 
received  a  large  sum  of  money  from  a 
brother  of  the  president.  Eventually  he 
made  his  way  to  the  United  States  by 
way  of  Nogales,  Arizona,  and  ended  his 
travels  at  El  Paso,  Texas. 


Happy  was  Villa  to  reach  the  United 
States.  He  knew  that  while  he  remained 
in  Mexico  he  would  never  be  safe  from 
the  implacable  Huerta.  In  El  Paso  he 
immediately  wrote  a  letter  to  President 
Madero  renewing  his  vows  of  devotion 
and  offering  his  services  whenever  they 
might  be  needed.  That  Madero  was 
largely  instrumental  in  Villa's  escape  has 
been  strongly  suspected  by  many. 

He  arrived  in  El  Paso  with  about  ten 
thousand  dollars  in  cash,  and  for  a  while 
thought  of  going  into  business  there.  But 
Fate  had  other  things  in  store  for  this 
restless  man. 

In  February,  1913,  Villa  learned  that 
revolt  was  once  again  rife  in  Mexico. 
His  beloved  friend,  President  Madero, 
had  been  first  imprisoned  and  then  foully 
murdered.  That  settled  it  with  Pancho.  j 
With  the  money  at  his  disposal  he  bought 
eight  horses  to  mount  the  eight  men  that 
had  promised  to  follow  him.  He  bought 
two  mules  and  loaded  them  with  rifles 
and  ammunition. 

One  day  in  March,   1913,  Villa  and 
his  party  crossed  the  Rio  Grande  at  an 
obscure  point  and  began  their  march  into 
Mexico.    It  was  like  the  return  of  Na-  j 
poleon  from  Elba.   At  every  ranch  fresh  ! 
recruits  joined  his  small  band.   From  the 
mountains  many  of  his  old  bandit  friends 
came  down  and  joined  him.   He  captured 
little  towns  and  attacked  small  detach- 
ments of  troops.    In  three  months  time 
he   had  a  respectable  army  at  his  com-  • 
mand — respectable  in  size,  but  not  as  re- 
gards the  character  of   its  composition. 
Never   a  wilder,   more   savage  body   of  : 
men  was  gathered  together. 

With  Napoleonic  speed  Villa  moved  I 
from    place    to    place,    capturing    small 
town  after  small  town.    His   followers  ( 
now  numbered  about  fifteen  hundred,  a 
hardy  set  of  rough  riders  and  the  nucleus 
of  what  afterward  became  the  "Division 
of  the  North,"  with  "General"  Villa  at 
their  head.    But  they  were  insufficiently 
equipped  to  attack  a  post  of   any  con- 
sideration. 

One  day  he  took  possession  of  a  little  j 
village  on  the  railroad,  and  as  usual  pil- 
laged it  and  spread  terror  among  the  in- 
habitants.     From    the    terrified    station 
agent  he  learned  that  a  northbound  train   j 
was  soon  due,  laden  with  supplies  and   j 
leinforcements  for  the  garrison  at  Tor- 
reon.    Here  was  Villa's  opportunity. 

Menacing  the  agent  with  a  frightful  j 
death    if   he    failed    to   obey   orders,    he 
made  him  promise  to  flag  the  approach- 
ing  train.    Likewise   he   forbad   him  to 
touch  the  telegraph  key,   fearing  treach- 
ery.   This  done,  Villa  left  a  half-dozen  •'• 
of  his  most  trusted  men  within  the  sta- 
tion.  After  that  he  placed  the  remainder 
of  his  men  in  ambush  on  both  sides  of 
the  track  near  the  station. 

(To  be  Continued) 
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What  is  Your  Name? 


ONCE  more  we  go  to  the  diction- 
ary,   which    states   that   a   "nick- 
name"  is   a  name   given   in   con- 
tempt,   derision   or   sportive    familiarity 
"eke"  to  extend,  increase,  enlarge,  hence 
an  added  name).    Nicknames  were  be- 
stowed for  some  personal  peculiarity  or 
characteristic,   for  some  event  in  which 
one  figured  or  for  some  particular  deed. 

Most  common  to  us  are  those  names 
bestowed  because  of  the  color  of  the  hair, 
as  "White,"  "Red,"  "Black,"  "Brown," 
"Grey"  or  "Gray."  The  colors  created 
many  allied  names  as  rede  or  red  formed 
"Reed,"  "Reid,"  "Read,"  "Redman." 
"White":  "Whitson,"  "Whiteman," 
"Whittell,"  "Whitehead."  "Black" 
modified  into  "Blake,"  "Blackman," 
"Blacklock."  Peculiarity  of  stature  sup- 
plied "Short,"  "Small,"  "Long,"  "Little," 
"Broad,"  "Stout"  (valiant),  "Bigg," 
"Lowe"  ;  also  "Longman,"  "Broadman." 
A  bow-legged  individual  was  dubbed 
"Cruikshanks"  giving  "Crooks."  Almost 
every  part  of  the  body  received  its  quota 
of  attention,  as  "Armes,"  "Armstrong" 
(a  Border  clan  of  very  strong  men), 
"Finger,"  "Hand,"  "Head,"  "Foote," 
"Legge,"  "Shanklin"  from  "Shank," 
"Blood,"  "Chinn,"  "Handy,"  "Hendy," 
"Gross"  (from  French  'gros',  great), 
"Bones"  or  "Baines,"  hence  "Bayne"  and 
"Baynes." 

We  find  "Broadhead,"  "Coxhead" 
(cockhead),  "Fairhead,"  "Courtney" 
(French  "short  nose"). 

An  example  of  nickname  known  to 
all  students  of  history  is  that  of  the  Em- 
peror Frederick  "Barbarossa"  (red 
beard),  whose  great  beard  of  brilliant 
hue  flowed  to  his  waist.  The  legend  of 
the  Rhine  still  holds  him  sitting  fast 
asleep  with  his  beard  caught  in  the  cleft 
of  a  rock.  The  Langobards  (long 
beards),  a  great  tribe  from  the  north, 
descended  upon  Italy  in  the  year  568 
A.  D.,  made  a  conquest  of  the  Lombards 
and  gave  them  this  name,  a  contraction 
of  Langobards. 

The  state  of  one's  exchequer  was  evi- 
dently as  much  noted  then  as  now,  for 
there  were  the  "Richman,"  "Poor," 
"Poorman."  "Poor"  is  from  the  French 
"pauvre"  whence  "Power."  "Gold," 
"Goldman,"  "Colder";  "Silver,"  "Sil- 
verman";  "Jewell"  might  be  mentioned 
with  the  rich  and  the  poor. 

The  river  Cam  (crooked)  in  Scot- 
land gave  the  names  "Campbell"  (crook- 
ed mouth)  and  "Cameron"  (crooked 
nose ) . 

"Suckling,"  a  queer  name  for  a  great 
poet,  was  originally  bestowed  upon  a 
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weak,  helpless  person,  signifying  depen- 
dence upon  another  as  would  be  a  suc- 
kling infant. 

"Whitlock"  (white  locks)  and 
"Crockett"  (curled  lock,  from  the  Old 
French  "crochet")  were  also  encoun- 
tered. 

A  peculiarity  of  walk  brought  about 
the  nickname  "Ambler"  and  "Trotter," 
"Golightly"  and  "Lightfoor." 

Age  seems  also  to  have  played  its  part, 
for  we  have  "Olde,"  "Older,"  "Young," 
''Younger,"  "Youngman,"  "Younghus- 
band." 

Characteristics  of  disposition  also  gave 
occasion  for  queer  surnames,  such  as 
"Bliss,"  "Love,"  "Goodfellow,"  "Con- 
quest," "Battle,"  etc.  The  diminutive 
of  "Love"  would  be  "Lovett"  and  "Lov- 
ell." 

"Moody"  (morose),  "Seeley"  (the 
original  spelling  of  "silly"),  "Sly"  (orig- 
inally meaning  skillful),  "Stark"  (Old 
German  "strong"),  "Grant"  (French 
"grand"  meaning  great),  "Bass"  (French 
"under")  and  its  diminutive  "Bassett"; 
"Jolirfe"  (a  corruption  of  the  French 
"joli"  pretty).  There  are  also  the  "Gay," 
"Merry,"  "Friend,"  "Curtis"  (courte- 
ous), "Gentle,"  "Sweet,"  "Meek," 
"Smart,"  "Sharp,"  "Bon"  (good  in 
French)  and  so  on. 

Peculiarities  of  attire  brought  about 
various  nicknames,  as,  "Capet"  the 
French  for  a  short  coat  or  mantle,  a 
fashion  introduced  by  one  of  the  early 
French  royalties.  "Mantel"  explains  it- 
self. "Caperon"  hails  from  "chaperon," 
French  for  a  hood  which  concealed  the 
face  of  the  wearer.  "Hood"  and  its  di- 
minutive "H  o  o  d  1  e  t"  (Anglo-Saxon 
"hod")  ;  and  "Barrett"  (from  the  Old 
French  "barette,"  a  cap),  a  unique  head- 
gear. "Coates"  is  self-explanatory  (An- 
glo-Saxon "cote,"  a  tunic). 

The  French  "bis"  means  soiled  or 
dingy,  so  it  would  seem  that  the  original 
"Bissell"  must  have  had  a  careless  wife. 

"Spear"  and  "Spearman"  denote  the 
occupation  of  the  warlike  one,  as  does 
also  "Pike"  (Middle  English  "pyke"  or 
spear).  These  recall  "Shakespeare"  e\  i- 
dencing  that  the  greatest  poet  who  ever 
lived  was  descended  from  a  man  who 
shook  his  spear  in  the  face  of  the  enemy. 
The  "Homer"  was  the  helmet  maker 

(French  "heaumier"). 


The  Middle  English  "lak,"  failing, 
constructed  the  nickname  "Lackland," 
probably  a  poor  fellow  without  a  rood  of 
land  to  his  credit. 

The  users  of  tools  or  implements  were 
soon  identified  by  a  surname  that  be- 
spoke their  occupation  as  "Hammer" 
(Scandinavian  "hamor") ;  "Coulter" 
(Anglo-Saxon  "cultur"  one  who  cut  the 
soil)  ;  "Hatchett,"  the  same  then  as 
now;  "Mallett"  (Old  French  "mail," 
a  wooden  hammer) ;  "Mattock"  (An- 
glo-Saxon "mattuc"). 

The  players  of  musical  instruments 
were  dubbed  accordingly,  as:  "Drumm," 
"Drummer";  "Harp,"  "Harper"; 
"Pipe,"  "Piper,"  etc. 

The  coins  of  the  day  did  their  share 
towards  bestowing  surnames,  hence  we 
have  with  us  yet  the  "Pennys,"  "Pence," 
"Shillings"  or  "Skillings." 

The  lowly  vegetable  and  the  beaute- 
ous flower  supplied  many  families  with 
a  surname,  even  the  animals  contributed 
their  share,  to  wit:  "Plant,"  "Gates," 
"Dredge"  (Old  French  "dregee,"  mixed 
grain),  "Onions,"  "Darnell"  (Swedish 
"darrepe,"  "darnel" ;  French  "dar"  stu- 
pifying,  "repe"  weed,  hence  a  weed  that 
is  stupifying)  ;  "Ginger,"  "Pepper," 
"Pepperer,"  "Pepperel,"  "Fennell," 
"Holyoak,"  "Round  tree,"  "Fern," 
"Thorn,"  "Pear"  and  "Perrett"  (the 
diminutive,  possibly  may  be  a  corruption 
of  the  French  ""Pierre,"  "Peter"). 
"Pease,"  "Sprigg,"  "Branch,"  "Tree." 
The  flowers  contributed  "Flower," 
"Blossom,"  "Rose,"  "Lilley,"  "Prim- 
rose," etc.  "Sevenoaks"  and  its  corrup- 
tion "Snooks"  still  endure. 

The  animal  nicknames  include 
"Wolf,"  "Lyon,"  "Bear,"  "Bare," 
"Buck,"  "Hart,"  "Stagg,"  "Hare." 
"Fitch,'  "Fox,"  "Bull,"  "Bullock," 
"Catt,"  "Colt,"  "Veale,"  "Lamb/; 
"Boar,"  "Hogg,"  "Mmiser,"  "Oliphant" 
(elephant),  "Drake"  (Middle  English 
"endrake,"  small  duck),  "Hawke," 
"Crow,"  "Nightingale"  (French  "niht," 
night;  "gale"  singer),  "Bird,"  "Pea- 
cock" (Middle  ,E  n  g  1  i  s  h,  "pecok") 
"Lark,"  "Parrott."  "Thrush."  "Bui- 
finch,"  "Heron,"  "Dove."  "Sparrow," 
"Partridge,"  "Goss"  (Anglo-Saxon 
"gos"  goose),  "Gosling"  the  diminu- 
tive. "Hcnn,"  "Henshaw;"  ("shaw"  a 
woody,  shaded  covert  affording  good 
shelter  for  hens),  "Calf."  ".Metcalf" 
(from  Anglo-Saxon  "maed,"  a  gra-s 
field)  hence  a  mead  calf,  the  calf  staked 
in  the  meadow. 

The  finny  tribe  has  not  been  oxer- 
looked  for  it  suppl.es  "Fish,"  "Fisher," 
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"Fisherman,"  "Herring,"  "Salmon," 
"Trout,"  "Crab  be,"  "Pickerel," 
"Chubb,"  "Oyster,"  and  so  on. 

CHAPTER  VI. 
LOCAL  OR  PLACE  NAMES. 

Local  or  place  names  are  derived  from 
features  of  the  landscape,  from  towns 
or  villages,  topographical  features,  build- 
ings or  estates.  By  topographical  fea- 
tures are  meant  water,  hills,  forests, 
woods,  marshes,  rivers,  valleys,  etc. 

The  sobriquets  of  this  class  are  un- 
doubtedly in  the  majority,  most  of  them 
surviving  to  this  day.  At  the  time  of 
their  origin,  the  local  words  which 
formed  them  were  in  common,  daily  use; 
now,  however,  many  have  faded  away, 
only  traceable  in  our  registers  of  names. 

The  Englishman  soon  adopted  the 
Norman. 

At  the  Conquest  (1066),  William's 
Norman  followers  adopted  the  name  of 
the  estate,  town,  or  village  from  whence 
they  sprang,  as:  Pierre  d'AIencon  (Peter 
from  Alencon)  which  gradually  was 
contracted  to  Peter  "Allenson"  or  "Dal- 
lison."  This  accounts  for  the  presence, 
in  English  nomenclature,  of  these  Nor- 
man names,  many  still  retaining  the  "de" 
or  "d."  Other  lands,  however,  supplied 
their  share,  the  man  from  Lubsck,  Ger- 
many, becoming  "Lubbock"  through  the 
anglicized  pronunciation ;  he  from 
Bruge  became  "Bridges." 

The  Englishman  soon  adopted  this 
method  of  selecting  a  surname.  If  John, 
living  in  York,  went  on  a  journey,  he 
spoke  of  himself  as  John  o'  York,  very 
soon  those  he  met  spoke  of  him  to  others 
as  John  of  York  and  presto;  the  name 
was  his,  John  "York";  later  on  some- 
one else  called  himself  "Yorker." 

Vicinity  to  a  marked  feature  of  the 
landscape  gave  many  a  man  his  surname. 
As  an  example:  "Overbury,"  "over" 
from  German  "ufer,"  shore,  and  "bury" 
from  German  "burg,"  fortified  castle; 
the  territory  appertaining  to  it  being 
called  a  "borough,"  this  was  modified 
to  "bury."  "Overend"  (shore  end)  ; 
"Overton"  (town  or  ton)  ;  "Under- 
wood," "Underbill"  are  self-evident. 

"By"  formed  another  prefix  (Anglo- 
Saxon  "bi,"  near  or  next  to),  "By- 
water,"  "Bywood,"  "Bygate,"  "By- 
ford,"  thus  came  to  be. 

"At"  formed  "Atwood,"  "Atwater," 
"Atterbury"  (at  the  borough),  "At- 
well,"  "Atfield." 

A  spot  that  provided  a  good  crossing 
over  a  body  of  water,  a  ford,  (Anglo- 
Saxon  "faran,"  to  go,  to  fare)  soon  at- 
tracted settlers,  for  bridges  were  not  yet 
plentiful ;  for  that  reason  the  man  seek- 
ing his  dwelling  there,  was  dubbed 
Ralph  "Ford";  also  "Stamford"  (stone 
ford),  "Stratford,"  (Anglo-Saxon 
"straet"  way)  whence  the  modern 


"Street."  The  German  word  "Horst" 
(a  wooded  height)  was  modified  into 
"Hurst."  "Hazelhurst"  (a  woody  hill 
where  the  hazel  nut  grew)  ;  "Lynd- 
hurst"  if  the  linden  tree  grew  there; 
"Elmhurst"  where  the  elms  abounded. 
A  "Lee"  is  a  place  defended  against 
the  wind,  so  that  it  naturally  followed 
that  the  livestock  would  be  housed  in 
such  a  sheltered  spot,  each  being  kept 
separate.  The  shelter  for  the  oxen  was 
"Oxley"  (Oxlee).  The  wild  in  the 
woods  sought  its  own  shelter,  as  "Row- 
lev,"  (shelter  for  the  roe)  ;  "Buckley" 
(buck).  The  trees  providing  this  shel- 
ter also  gave  it  a  name  as  "Ashley," 
"Lindley,"  "Berkeley,"  (shelter  'of 
birches). 

From  thence  came  the  names  "Lee," 
"Lea,"  and  "Leight" ;  a  meadow  was 
called  a  "lea,"  so  these  names  may  be 
derivatives  from  that  source  also. 

In  earliest  medieval  days  a  small  farm 
or  bit  of  territory  well  guarded  or  ward- 
ed was  called  a  "Worth,"  so  "Long- 
worth"  (Anglo-Saxon  "lang,"  long) 
probably  referred  to  a  tall  owner  of  the 
worth;  "Whitworth"  (white)  "Ains- 
worth"  (Gothic  "ains,"  one)  one  farm- 
stead or  the  only  farmstead. 

From  the  Welsh  "gard"  meaning  an 
enclosure  (the  same  root  as  Old  French 
"gardin,"  garden,  or  from  Anglo-Saxon 
"geard,"  a  yard)  we  derive  "Garth,"  a 
yard.  A  composite  is  "Applegarth," 
garden  for  apples;  "Garfield,"  an  en- 
closed field. 

Names  ending  in  "ton,"  town,  are 
self-explanatory,  as  "Newton,"  "Clay- 
ton," "Princeton,"  "Stanton"  (stone 
town ) . 

"Hill"  (Anglo-Saxon  "hyll,"  an  emi- 
nence) gave  "Hull,"  "Hillman,"  "Un- 
derbill." "Knowles"  is  a  derivative  from 
the  Anglo-Saxon  "cnol,"  hillock;  also 
giving  us  "Knowlson,"  "Knowler," 
"Knollys." 

The  Icelandic  and  Danish  "mor,"  a 
marsh  or  morass,  became  "moor."  The 
dweller  near  a  marsh  or  moor  was  called 
"Moore";  "Morehead"  (at  the  head  of 
the  marsh)  ;  "More,"  "Atmore,"  "Dela- 
more"  are  allied. 

"Hall,"  "Hale"  (the  great  house) 
surnamed  the  man  who  dwelt  near  it 
or  in  it ;  thus  "Hallman"  was  formed. 

"Wood"  (a  cluster  of  trees)  is  re- 
sponsible for  a  long  list  of  composite 
names.  "Woodman,"  "Woodward" 
(custodian  of  the  wood),  "Woodrow" 
and  "Woodruff"  (row  or  reeve  was  the 
steward  of  a  wood).  There  are  also 
"Woodhouse"  and  "Woodgate." 

"Green"  (Anglo-Saxon  "grene,"  the 
color  of  emerald)  also  in  its  medieval 
application  signifying  a  grassy  plot, 
hence  the  village  green  or  meadow,  upon 
and  about  which  the  sports  and  festivi- 


ties of  the  village  folk  were  carried  on, 
gave  occasion  for  manifold  sobriquets. 
Among  them  are,  of  course,  the  simple 
form  of  "Green,"  "Greene,"  and  the 
composites  "Greenfield,"  "Greanaway" 
(a  green  path)  as  "Hathaway"  would 
be  a  path  through  the  "Heath";  "Green- 
ing," "Greenman,"  "G  r  e  e  n  s  t  r  e  e  t," 
"Greenhall,"  "Greenland,"  "Green- 
wood," "Greenwell"  and  so  on. 

"Man"  is  a  suffix  frequently  found, 
as  "Hillman,"  "Westman"  (the  man 
from  the  west).  "Parkman,"  "Bridge- 
man,"  "Eastman,"  etc. 

Composites  with  "Field"  (Anglo- 
Saxon  "feld,"  cleared  land)  are  very 
usual,  as  "Greenfield,"  "Littlefield," 
"Butterfield,"  "Whitfield"  (white  field), 
"Fielding,"  "Schofield"  (school  field). 

Derivatives  of  "Brook"  are  "Brooke," 
"Brooks,"  "Brookman,"  "Brooker," 
"Broker,"  "Brooksmith"  (the  smith  who 
dwelt  near  the  brook),  "Brookhouse," 
"Holbrook"  (hollow  brook). 

From  "Lake"  or  "Lack"  (Anglo- 
Saxon  "lac"  a  land  girt  body  of  water), 
\ve  have  "Lakeman." 

"Marsh"  and  "Heath"  still  continue 
to  bear  the  same  meaning  as  originally, 
as  also  "Wells,"  "Weller,"  "Wellman!" 

"Croft"  (a  small  enclosed  field  for 
tillage  or  pasturage)  formed  "Ban- 
croft" (bean  field),  "Meadowcroft," 
etc. 

"River,"  "Rivers,"  "Riverton"  (town 
on  the  river).  "Poole,"  "Pool,"  "Pull," 
"Pullman"  (man  at  the  pool),  "Poul- 
ton,"  (town  at  the  pool)  ;  "Powell," 
"Pollett"  (little  pool),  "Delapole" 
(French,  of  the  pool). 

The  Anglo-Saxon  "mere,"  a  small 
lake,  has  given  us  "Mears"  and  "Cran- 
mer"  (a  lake  filled  with  cranes). 

There  are  still  numberless  local  or 
place  names,  but  these  may  sufHice  to 
show  the  method  of  derivation. 

CHAPTER  VII. 
OFFICIAL  NAMES. 

The  feudal  system  brought  with  it  a 
great  respect  among  the  people,  for  those 
holding  official  position,  from  those  of 
the  royal  or  noble  court  to  the  smallest 
place  in  the  hamlet.  It  may  have  been 
that  in  adopting  the  more  aristocratic 
sounding  surnames,  the  individual  was 
really  in  closer  touch  with  the  person 
bearing  a  title  such  as  a  king  or  a  lord, 
or  that  some  trait  of  disposition  led  his 
associates  to  bestowing  such  a  sobriquet 
upon  the  original  bearer  of  it.  A  man 
of  autocratic  bearing  may  have  been 
dubbed  "King";  "Kingsley"  dwelt  near 
the  lea  or  field  belonging  to  the  King 
or  to  some  humbler  man  named  "King"; 
"Kingdon"  (King's  hill,  "don"  or  down, 
hill)  ;  also  "Kingman." 

(Cont.nued    Next    Month) 
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I  HAVE  just  read  that  book  of  short 
stories  (some  of  them  admirable)  by 
Barry  Benefield,  'called  "Short  Turns." 
It  contains  the  tale  "Daughters  of  Joy," 
worthy  of  de  Maupassant,  and  the  al- 
most as  good  "Carrie  Snyder."  The 
former  story  appeared  in  "Smart  Set," 
before  that  magazine  had  sunk  into  the 
sex-bog. 

Reading  Benefield's  book,  I  was  again 
struck  by  the  continual  misuse  of  dia- 
lect spelling.  Writers,  in  their  justi- 
fiable attempt  to  imitate  the  speech  of 
an  illiterate  person,  almost  invariably 
fall  into  a  trap.  It  is  this:  that  in  ren- 
dering the  pronunciation  of  a  word,  they 
misspell  it  in  such  a  manner  as  really 
to  give  its  actual  sound  when  correctly 
spoken.  Thus,  Benerield  spells  "victuals" 
"vittals"  and  "marble"  "marbul."  Well, 
how  would  either  word  be  pronounced? 
Why,  evidently,  "vittals,"  and  "mar- 
bul." So  they  might  as  well  have  been 
correctly  spelled  in  the  first  place. 

Look  at  any  speech  rendered  in  dia- 
lect, or  to  be  precise,  in  illiterate  Eng- 
lish, and  you  may  note  how  all  authors, 
so  far  as  I  have  seen,  fall  into  this 
thoughtless  error. 

Profound  Meditations  on  Street 
Railways 

Imprimis,  as  they  say  on  the  water- 
front, Heaven  help  the  poor  wretches 
condemned,  as  I,  to  use  the  (expletives; 
more  expletives;  and  then  some)  things! 

What  has  become  of  the  old-time  mo- 
torman  and  gripman  ?  They  had  the  abil- 
ity, and  the  willingness  or  necessity  to 
use  it,  of  starting  or  stopping  a  car  with- 


By  GEORGE  STERLING 

out  sending  its  standing  passengers  into 
profane  heaps.  Nowadays,  the  grip  or 
the  current  is  abruptly  applied,  and, 
what  of  women  about  to  add  to  the 
population,  already  too  large  by  ninety 
millions,  of  the  United  States,  it  is  a 
wonder  that  the  companies'  damage-suits 
do  not  attain  astronomical  figures  at  the 
compensation  demanded.  I  am  informed 
that  there  are  orders  against  this  brutal 
inefficiency,  by  the  Municipal  Railways, 
but  that  the  motormen,  secure  in  civil- 
service  jobs,  do  as  they  damned  please, 
which  is  a  plenty.  At  any  rate,  they  in- 
vest the  term  "civil-service"  with  mem- 
orable irony. 

Speaking  of  the  Municipal  Railways, 
why  does  one  almost  invariably  have  to 
wa.t  to  have  a  transfer  punched?  It  is 
usually  ready  for  me  on  the  other  street 
railways,  thus  avoiding  a  small,  but  an- 
noying, delay. 

But  my  main  curiosity  is:  Why  do 
the  Sutler  Street  cars  hunt  in  packs? 
One  often  has  to  wait  over  five  minutes 
for  one,  and  when  the  miserable  thing 
does  finally  appear,  it  is  closely  followed 
by  three  or  four  others.  Why  should  this 
condition  be  so  usual?  The  Suffer 
Street  system  is  almost  as  important  as 
the  Geary  Street  one,  and  yet  one  seldom 
encounters  such  mismanagement  on  the 
latter.  I  have  evolved  a  theory  that  the 
Sutler  Street  system  is  run  by  menagerie 
apes,  or  if  not,  by  persons  taking  a  sadis- 
tic pleasure  in  the  woes  of  the  public. 
Perhaps  I  am  wrong,  but  the  idea  has 


its  plausibility  as  well  as  its  fascination. 
to  one  forced  to  exchange  comfort  for 
time  by  the  use  of  the  (expletives;  more 
expletives:  expletives  ad  lib.) 


A  strong  race,  a  strong  and  terrible 
race!  notorious  for  one  justice  for  the 
rich,  another  for  the  poor,  saturated  with 
a  million  weird  superstitions,  bigoted 
from  dandruff  to  toe-nails,  intolerant 
to  the  point  of  deadly  menace,  lawless 
until  old  age,  bilious  with  hatred  of  new 
ideas  and  the  mental  function  generally, 
idiotic  with  worship  of  mere  physical 
prowess,  idolizers  of  the  mattoids  of  the 
movies,  scornful  of  all  it  cannot  com- 
prehend, pleasure-mad  and  crazed  for 
comfort,  sex-besotted  to  an  unimagin- 
able and  unprintable  degree,  maggot  t\ 
with  graft,  driven  like  so  many  sheep  by 
the  vast  and  complacent  powers  that  hold 
them  in  unrealized  bondage,  Vacuum- 
worshipers  and  adorers  of  each  jitney 
messiah  that  appears  —  and  crucifiers  of 
those  that  have  any  claim  to  respect, 
haters  of  beauty,  even  subconsciously. 
swift  to  enthrone  the  false  god  and  as 
swift  to  cut  him  down,  with  all  possible 
cruelty,  blinded,  fearful,  mentally  deli- 
quescent, hypocritical  above  all  other 
tribes  of  history  —  I  refer,  of  course,  to 
that  deplorable  people,  the  head-hunters 
and  cannibals  of  the  Solomon  Islands. 
We  cannot  too  sadly  lament  the  condi- 
tions in  which  it  has  pleased  the  Divine 
Power  to  place  them,  even  as  we  look 
forward  to  the  happy  time  when  we  shall 
have  brought  them  the  blessings  of 
American  civilization. 


Adullam 


David  therefore  departed  from  thence,  and  escaped 
to  the  cave  Adullam  .  .  . 

And  everyone  that  was  in  distress,  and  everyone  that 
•was  in  debt,  and  everyone  that  was  discontented,  gath- 
ered themselves  unto  him. — /  Samuel,  XXII,  1-2. 


'Twas  long  ago  in  Palestine  that  others  of  our  kind 
Foregathered  in  their  misery,  to  speak  each  one  his  mind  ; 
And  though  he  spoke  in  common  speech,  uncertain  and  un- 
couth, 
Yet  king  and  priest  and  usurer  had  heard  the  living  truth. 

'Tis  true  that  they  were  wastrel,  and  careless  of  the  law— 
As  gaunt  a  band  of  ne'er-do-wells  as  Tophet  ever  saw ; 
But  there  the  word  that  mattered  most  came  innocent  of  art, 
As  comrade  spoke  to  comrade  all  that  clamored  in  the  heart. 


From  valleys  fat  with  culture  of  barley,  fig  and  grape, 
In  grief  or  debt  or  fury  had  each  one  made  escape, 
To  find  the  outlaw  freedom  to  start  his  life  again, 
And  plan  for  sad  Judea  a  new  and  juster  reign. 

The  horsemen  of  the  oppressor  the  mountains  will  not  house; 
The  stupid  and  the  cowardly  remained  at  home  to  drowse: 
From  cities  of  the  lowland  only  the  fearless  went, 
And  spirits  of  rebellion  filled  those  ranks  of  discontent. 

The  servile  towns  below  them  buz/.ed  with  their  disrepute. 
Vet  what  they  wrought  when  time  was  ripe  no  tongues  ,,t 

men  confute. 

Though  each  one  left  his  kindred  to  seek  the  Cave  alone, 
He   fought   among  the  men   that   put   King   David   on    his 

throne. 

It  well  may  be  they  quarreled,  each  boastful  of  his  craft. 
And  he  who  bragged  the  loudest  may  well  have  been  most 

daft; 

But  still,  despite  contention,  the  soul,  whate'er  it  hate. 
Is  safer  in  Adullam  than  in  the  street  called  Straight ! 
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Bits  of  Verse 


O  IS  THERE  AUGHT  IN  WINE  AND  SHIPS? 
Beneath  the  changing  Roman  moon 

Catullus  glides  on  nimble  feet : 
Above  his  head  the  roses  wake ; 
Upon  his  brow  the  air  is  sweet. 

The  city  breathes  a  fragrance  out 
And  dreams  upon  its  silver  hills: 

Above  his  head  the  roses  break 
And  bloom  upon  the  windowsills. 

He  does  not  let  his  fancy  stray 

To  cities  lying  deep  in  dust: 
Above  his  head  the  roses  bloom, 

And  Lesbia's  lips  are  red  as  rust. 

And  Lesbia's  lips  are  good  to  kiss! 

O  is  there  aught  in  wine  and  ships 
And  gold  and  frankincense  and  myrhh 

As  sweet  as  Lesbia's  painted  lips? 

Let  Virgil  sing  of  gods  and  kings, 
And  islands  in  the  farthest  seas: 

The  roses  and  the  myrtles  wake 
And  twine  about  her  wanton  knees. 

Beneath  the  changing  Roman  moon 
Catullus  glides  on  nimble  feet. 

Above  his  head  the  roses  bloom 
Upon  his  brow  the  air  is  sweet. 

FRANK  BELKNAP  LONG,  JR. 


ALCHEMY 

The  man  whose  character  is  strong 
Is  moulded  like  the  bar  of  gold ; 

The  process,  arduous  and  long, 

The  finished  product  leaves  untold. 

Yet  we  who  see  the  mucky  ore 

Beneath  the  crusher  and  the  stamp — 

The  booming  clatter  tells  us  more 

Than  books  beneath  the  midnight  lamp. 

Quicksilver,  strands  of  greedy  zinc, 

Sulphuric  acid,  cyanide, 
Splutter  of  sparks — what  do  you  think, 

Will  any  gold  remain  inside? 

The  flux  and  black  mud  melt  and  mix, 
The  molten  liquid  glows  and  cools 

The  slag  is  broken  off  with  picks 
Of  tapping,  unrelenting  tools. 

Melting  again  within  the  flame ! 

The  roaring  furnace  blazes  out ! 
Under  the  crucible  the  tame 

Cold  earth  becomes  a  smoking  spout. 


The  thick  mass  glazes  in  the  mold, 

Thickens  into  a  metal  bar. 
The  hammering  is  hard  and  bold. 
Throwing  its  thunder  near  and  far. 

And  yet  the  gold  remains  unseen ! 

Fire  and  acid  do  their  share. 
Yellow  the  bar  and  almost  clean, 

And  dull  with  need  of  further  care. 

The  product  is  again  dissolved, 

Electrolytically  refined, 
And  at  the  anode  gold  evolved 

Out  of  the  muck  that  once  was  mined. 

After  the  chemicals  and  fire, 

After  the  hammer  and  the  thong, 

After  the  labor  and  desire — 

The  gold  for  the  awaiting  throng! 

JAMES  O'CONNOR. 


STEERAGE  TO  AMERICA 

Wrapped  in  the  folds  of  a  ragged  shawl, 
Out  on  the  undefiled, 

With  scarcely  strength  to  lift  and  crawl, 
But  patient  yet  and  happy-styled, 
A  mother  there  suckles  her  child. 

Sodden  in  face  and  weary-eyed, 
With  hearts  where  misery  wells, 

Up  they  struggle  nor  may  abide 
The  horror-hole  of  fearful  smells, 
The  depths  of  gloom  where  torpor  dwells. 

Little  children  with  tear-stained  cheeks, 
And  girls  who've  dreamed  of  love, 

And  grimy  men  whose  clothing  reeks — 
They  shout  and  sing  and  fight  and  shove 
As  the  sea  gulls  call  and  circle  above. 

Sad  wrecks  of  men  parted  from  home, 
Youth  with  a  heart  to  dare, 

Low  crime  and  dearth  which  always  roam, 
Faces  once  sweet  and  pure  and  fair — 
God  pity  and  help  and  may  God  care! 

Deep  in  the  slough  where  souls  despond, 
With  features  wan  and  mild, 

An  inborn  love  of  Heaven  beyond 
And  of  bluest  waters,  silver  tiled, 
A  mother  there  suckles  her  child. 

BEN  FIELD. 


N'  vember,  1926 


How  often  we  hear  the  expression 
"get  back  to  the  good  old  days."  \\l\\ 
"get  back?"  Progress  means  going  for- 
ward. We  live  in  a  world  of  absolute 
law,  and  that  law  never  varies.  Life 
is  evolution,  and  evolution  means  the 
gradual  change  from  the  lower  to  the 
higher  state  of  consciousness.  Moral 
progress  is  not  attained  by  turning 
back  ...  I  wonder  how  many  people 
realize  that  there  is  really  no  such  thing 
as  turning  back  to  anything.  One  may 
discover  that  he  is  following  a  mistaken 
urge,  that  he  has  been  building  incon- 
sistently, and  turn  from  that  to  a  more 
comprehensive  plan,  but  this  does  not 
imply  "getting  back"  to  anything.  The 
plan  of  the  universe  is  a  steady,  unvary- 
ing forward  swing;  the  grace  thai 
brings  the  stars  nightly  to  the  sky;  the 
smiling  sun  into  his  dominion  over  dark- 
ness, and  man  can  not  change  this  plan 
one  iota.  He  can  only  adjust  himself 
to  the  rhythm  of  the  universal  law.  To 
do  this  proves  man's  understanding  oi 
life;  not  to  do  so  is  to  be  constantly 
struggling  against  the  tides  .  .  .  struggl- 
ing up-stream. 


Odds  and  Ends 


By  ANNE  DEL.ARTIGUE  KENNEDY 


When  a  country  or  an  individual 
reaches  the  point  where  a  catastrophe  is 
unavoidable  it  means  that  that  country 
or  that  individual  is  out  of  balance.  Re- 
gardless of  religious  belief,  or  whether 
one  lay  claim  to  any,  there  is  a  plane 
of  power  .  .  .  higher  than  reason  .  .  . 
towards  which  man's  greatest  efforts 
must  ever  be  directed  if  he  would  keep 
his  equilibrium. 


To  be  a  leader  one  must  have  about 
him  a  certain  element  of  mystery,  he 
must  be  gifted  with  unusual  vision;  but 
he  must  beware  of  losing  touch  with 
his  followers.  The  world  is  always  in 
need  of  leaders,  for  no  one  can  be  a 
successful  leader  unless  his  purpose  if. 
genuine.  One  can  only  give  the  best 
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truth  that  he  knows  how.  Of  the  evan- 
gelist preaching  to  eager  throng-,,  or  the 
man  on  the  soap  box,  this  is  the  highest 
progress  that  can  be  obtained.  It  is 
only  asked  that  pretense  and  purpose 
move  with  one  accord. 


During  the  last  few  years  the  world 
has  made  such  strides  intellectually  and 
scientifically  that  the  mind  of  man  has 
vaunted  to  external  values.  He  thinks 
too  much  about  what  he  can  get  instead 
of  how  much  he  can  give.  From  follow- 
ing the  precepts  of  Woodrow  Wilson  tc 
the  highest  peak  of  idealism  in  1917,  the 
war  suddenly  projected  us  two  decades 
ahead  of  normal  evolution.  We  were 
flung  without  warning  into  the  midst 
of  democracy.  Democracy  sets  one  com- 
mon level  for  all  heads.  What  more 
consistent  than  that  we  should  reap 
from  our  jumbled  mass  of  disintegrating 
thrones,  ideals  and  smugness  the  rau- 
cous, fevered  furore  of  jazz? 


presence  of  his  kind  aboard  the  ship  cut 
through  Wolfley  like  a  knife.  He  saw 
the  great  gulf  between  the  normal  life 
of  his  nationals  and  the  one  he  was 
leading.  The  smooth  faced  crew — their 
natty  uniforms — the  cleanliness  of  the 
vessel  and  civilized  cooking  was  too 
much  for  him.  In  the  forecastle  he 
begged  soap  and  razor  and  shaved.  He 
traded  pelts  for  the  garb  of  his  kind. 
Once  again  he  had  real  shoes  on  his 
feet  and  woolen  underwear  itched  com- 
fortably against  his  skin. 

If  Wolfley  had  known  that  he  was  an 
object  of  suspicion  aboard  the  cutter 
he'd  have  been  fear-stricken.  For  un- 
beknown to  him  they  had  taken  his 
finger-prints  and  compared  them  with 
those  of  wanted  men!  His  likeness  was 
not  amongst  those  of  the  captain's  gal- 
lery, so,  he  was  considered  harmless  and 
allowed  the  run  of  the  ship.  When  the 
craft  cleared  for  Point  Barrow  it  left 
a  great  void  in  Wolfley 's  heart  and  it 
was  all  he  could  do  to  prevent  himself 
from  calling  out  that  he  was  ready  and 
willing  to  go.  Now,  he  determined  to 
retrace  his  steps;  uncache  the  fortune 
and  return  to  the  comforts  of  the  city. 
He  was  confident  that  he  was  not  sought. 
His  plan  had  been  a  success  thus  far, 
now,  for  its  victorious  culmination. 


Recompense 

(Continued  from  Page  347) 
Hard  on  the  heels  of  the  government 
ship  came  a  trader.  Soon  were  furs 
exchanged  for  whiskey.  The  village  in- 
dulged in  one  grand  jamboree  and  Wol- 
fley was  the  drunkest  of  all.  The  trader 
replenished  his  dwindling  stock  of  am- 
munition. He  had  a  great  store  of  to- 
bacco and  liquor  when  the  rascally  Rus- 
sian pulled  anchor  and  left  the  tiny 
settlement  with  villainous  liquor  and 
vile  tobacco  plus  shoddy  trade  goods  for 
first  class  pelts.  .  .  . 

As  the  village  slept  in  drunken  stupor 
Wolfley  using  two  of  his  deer  as  pack 
animals  started  out  to  recover  his 
treasure.  Not  a  word  had  he  said  to 
his  wife  or  child.  As  he  had  sneaked 
into  their  lives,  so  he  was  going.  Bee- 
bee  was  a  good  woman,  he  reflected,  and 
could  easily  find  another  mate — so  he 
had  no  concern  about  her — the  child  he 
abhorred.  Now  he  was  headed  toward 
the  life  he  craved.  Soon  he'd  have  fine 
clothes ;  good  whiskey  and  fair  women  ; 
for,  would  he  not  have  the  open  sesame 
to  it  all?  Gold! 

As  he  and  the  deer  treked  over  the 
tundra  with  its  rank  cotton-topped  grass 
he  burst  into  song.  Making  forced 
marches  he  achieved  incredible  progro^ : 
and,  once  again  he  beheld  the  hoary 
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mountain  peak  which  had  looked  down 
upon  the  labors  of  him  and  Jack  Gan- 
non. Toiling  up  the  slope  he  came  to 
the  cache.  How  natural  it  appeared  to 
him.  The  clump  of  Alaskan  spruce  had 
braved  the  northern  storms  successfully 
and  stood  there  —  faithful  sentinels 
guarding  his  gold.  The  ingenious  stone 
marking  was  still  in  place.  Feverishly 
with  pick  and  shovel  which  he'd  gotten 
from  the  trader  he  dug.  Soon  he  had 
the  treasure  before  him.  They  they  stood 
in  serried  ranks,  pokes  of  gold  dust  and 
nuggets — soldiers  and  ambassadors  of 
desires'  fleshpots! 

Eagerly  his  knife  slashed  into  the 
caribou  pokes.  He  desired  to  fondle  the 
precious  stuff  and  croon  over  it  like  a 
mother  over  her  first  born.  He  stared 
stupidly  at  the  spilled  contents  of  the 
knifed  pokes.  It  was  pebbles  and  clay 
which  tumbled  out,  not  golden  wealth! 
Frenziedly  he  ripped  poke  after  poke 
with  the  same  results.  For  a  few  mo- 
ments he  was  dazed.  The  shock  \\  .IN 
too  great  for  him  to  feel.  It  was  like 
a  bullet  which  had  reached  home  but 
its  impact  had  deadened  the  nerves  and 
told  not  that  death  was  waiting.  At 
last  feeling  came  back  to  him  and  he 
raged  incoherently.  It  was  as  plain  as 
(Continued  on  Page  .?64) 
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OOKS 


k. 


ADVENTURE 

DISSATISFIED?  It  might  be  you. 
In  your  own  town — Scoggins  has 
named  it  Milo,  Indiana — in  every  town 
and  everywhere,  today  and  yesterday  and 
always,  you  can  hear  them  call  far  off 
somewhere.  They  are  old  gods,  immor- 
tal in  the  hearts  of  men. 

What  do  you  hear?  Noises  of  traf- 
fic, the  currents  of  safe  and  moderate 
lives!  Listen!  A  song,  a  strange,  unfin- 
ished, foreign  sounding  song!  Odd  how 
that  melody  gets  hold  of  you.  It  con- 
jures up  ...  the  roll  of  breakers  on 
a  thousand  miles  of  beach.  Star-shining 
stillness,  a  lover  at  his  lady's  window, 
and  the  slow  night  wind  whispering 
from  great  mountains  to  eternal  sea. 
Storms  roaring  down  out  of  the  hills, 
and  storms  that  break  out  of  old  hates 
and  sleeping  memories. 

The  tropics;  the  jungle;  something 
far  off  and  different  from  anything  you 
know.  The  lonely  camps  where  white 
men  sit  at  night  and  talk  of  home — of 
Milo,  Indiana,  a  blessed,  peaceful,  one- 
horse  Middle-Western  town.  It  is  a 
book  which  will  captivate  the  reader  at 
the  first  and  will  carry  him  swiftly 
through  the  romance  and  adventure  of 
the  topics  and  other  wonders  of  the 
jungle. 

THE  RED  GODS  CALL.    C.  E. 

Scoggins.    Bobbs-Merrill.    $2.00 


ALLEN  UPWARD  gives  us  a  splen- 
did mystery  story  in  THE  CLUB 
OF  MASKS  when  he  brings  the  affairs 
of  the  Domino  Club  into  his  story.  It 
was  far  from  a  simple  case  of  opium 
poisoning.  Zenobia,  Salome,  the  leop- 
ardess, which  ever  of  those  siik-masked 
revelers  killed  Dr.  Weathered  had 
knowledge  of  a  poison  new  even  to  Sir 
Frank  Tarleton,  the  expert.  And  who- 
ever stole  the  doctor's  case  book,  stole 
no  ordinary  physician's  record,  but  a 
terrible  weapon  to  hold  over  the  heads 
of  London  society.  Here  is  a  very  in- 
genious detective  story  with  a  psycho- 
analytical slant,  revealing  the  terrible 
use  that  can  be  made  of  the  secret  in- 
clinations gnawing  at  the  hearts  of  men. 
Uniquely,  it  is  told  by  one  who  has 
played  an  actual  part  in  the  crime,  but 
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who,  page  by  page,  betrays  only  as  much 
as  circumstances  force  from  him.  This 
unusual  method  keeps  the  tension  of  in- 
terest for  even  the  most  astute  of  detec- 
tive-story readers. 


AND   TINKLING   CYMBALS 

THERE  are  countless  stories  about 
"the  meanest  man  in  the  world." 
We  all  know  at  least  a  half  a  dozen. 
But  it  has  remained  for  the  author  of 
SOUNDING  BRASS  to  show  us  new 
possibilities,  in  the  person  of  Tames 
Rickard. 

His  father,  a  humble  British  coal  miner, 
naturally  expected  the  boy  would  in 
time  follow  him  into  the  pits,  but  young 
Rickard  held  different  views.  With  sur- 
prising precocity  he  held  to  the  idea  that 
he  was  nourishing  in  his  youthful  bosom 
a  divine  spark  which,  with  the  aid  of 
due  diligence  and  careful  adherence  to 
the  principle  of  single-mindedness,  would 
certainly  reward  him  by  bursting  into  a 
flame  of  power  and  affluence. 

He  came  to  London,  worked  as  a 
messenger,  advertising  solicitor,  and  in 
gradual  steps  succeeded  in  securing  bet- 
ter and  better  footholds  in  the  "pub- 
licity game."  All  the  while,  his  purpose 
was  unfaltering;  he  planned  and  executed 
and  worked,  not  for  an  instant  permitting 
any  extraneous  influence  to  swerve  him 
from  his  course.  Relatives,  friends, 
acquaintances,  business  associates — every- 
one with  whom  he  could  claim  contact, 
he  made  use  of;  even  his  venture  into 
matrimony  was  a  sordid  thing,  it  had 
been  planned  far  ahead,  and  at  no  time 
did  he  consider  it  anything  but  a  com- 
mercial convenience. 

But  with  all  this  ruthless  single-mind- 
edness,  he  comes  a  cropper  with  the  ad- 
vent of  the  gold  and  carmine  lady,  and — • 
pouf! — our  little  egomaniac  slips  and 
falls,  hard!  Of  course  he  is  dazed  and 
stunned  as  he  sees  his  dream  of  commer- 
cial empire  tottering  and  crumbling,  his 
clients  preferring  to  place  their  adver- 
tising through  some  channel  other  than 
that  of  the  now  scandal  contaminated 
Premier  Publicity,  Ltd.,  so  Rickard's  or- 
ganization goes  by  the  board  in  his  utterly 
shameless  attitude  toward  life  all  along 
the  line,  particularly  in  his  domestic  re- 
lations, it  would  seem,  from  the  ideal- 


ist's standpoint  at  any  rate,  that  he  de- 
served to  suffer  financial  disaster  and 
stark  ruin  besides.  But  Miss  Mannin 
is  quite  consistent  in  her  picture  of  the 
man  in  his  return  to  prosperous  ways 
which  is  accomplished  by  the  simple  ex- 
pedient of  capitalizing  his  disgrace — in 
serial  form. 

Undoubtedly  this  young  writer  will, 
in  the  words  of  the  case-hardened  after 
dinner  speaker,  go  far.  There's  an  en- 
gaging frankness  and  charm  about  her 
work  which,  combined  with  an  unusual 
smoothness,  make  of  SOUNDING 
BRASS  what  should  prove  to  be  one 
of  the  outstanding  fall  books. — Reviewed 
by  Tom  While. 

SOUNDING  BRASS.  By  Ethel 
Mannin.  Duffield  and  Company.  $2.00. 


WAYS  OF  ESCAPE 
THIRST  novels  as  a  rule  have  an  imi- 
-•-  tating  way  of  being  simply  first 
novels.  Occasionally,  however,  one  is 
most  agreeably  surprised  to  encounter  a 
"first  born"  that  not  only  indicates  but 
to  a  large  extent  fulfills  a  promise. 

Here  is  a  work  which  despite  its  chief 
defect,  the  author's  habit  of  making  a 
point  and  then  slowly  and  methodically 
proving  it,  together  with  certain  minor 
technical  and  esthetic  difHciencies  actu- 
ally comes  perilously  near  greatness.  In 
point  of  fact  the  detailed  carefully  stud- 
ied, minutely  assembled  portrait  of  the 
complacent,  self-assured,  sarcastic  and 
egocentric  Stephen  Heath  about  whose 
incredible  infallibility  the  half  petty,  half 
sordid  tragedy  of  the  book  revolves,  is 
nothing  short  of  a  master  touch.  In  the 
delineation  of  the  book's  pivotal  figure, 
the  subtle  yet  certain  hand  of  the  artist 
betrays  itself  unmistakably.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  recall  a  finer,  more  perfect  or 
complete  revelation  of  that  peculiar  form 
of  megalomania,  which  in  our  modern 
industrial  civilization  seems  definitely  an 
integral  part  of  success  than  in  the  su- 
perb full  length  portrait  of  the  martin- 
ette  Heath.  As  we  read  the  slow  mov- 
ing, drab,  at  times,  ponderous  pages  of 
Mr.  Forrest  we  come  to  know  intimately 
this  man  who  had  so  cleverly,  so  clear 
sightedly  reduced  all  life  to  the  simple 
formula  of  "Knowing  what  you  want 
and  going  after  it."  We  are  thoroughly 
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•convinced  of  the  reality  of  this  Monster, 
who  with  the  passing  of  the  years  bring- 
ing success  upon  success,  had  come  to 
regard  himself,  as  a  kind  of  "God,  the 
Father"  ;  feel  not  only  the  necessity  hut 
inevitability  of  having  his  ringer  in  every 
pie,  from  the  selection  of  his  wife's 
dresses  to  the  ordering  of  his  son's  ca- 
reers the  choice  of  his  daughter's  hus- 
band, to  the  deliberate  foisting  upon 
Strangate,  upon  which  town's  council  he 
sat,  a  model  working  man's  village  of 
his  own  design. 

All  this  Heath  does — and  more,  until 
finally  his  omniscient  mouthings,  his  sub- 
lime^osting*.  his  superb  enacting  of  the 
role  of  patron  saint  to  the  universe  bring 
him  to  the  morass  of  defeat.  His  success, 
or  rather  successes  have  brought  him  only 
misery.  They  have  succeeded  in  killing 
his  wife,  blighting  the  lives  of  his  chil- 
dren and  polluting  the  unsullied  bond 
of  friendship.  Everywhere  Heath  has 
earned  only  distrust  or  hatred,  yet  as  we 
leave  him  after  his  brief  cursory  moment 
of  self  inspection,  a  disappointed,  broken 
old  man,  marvelously  uncomprehending 
and  serene  in  the  lofty  conviction  of  his 
own  rectitude,  we  feel  that  character 
obscure  in  origin,  tyrannical  in  expres- 
sion and  tenacious  in  its  hold  on  the  in- 
dividual is  in  life  the  one  force  inde- 
structible and  unchanging.  — Reviewed 
by  Edward  I'.  Foley. 

WAYS  OF  ESCAPE.  Noel  Forrest. 

Little  Brown  and  Co.   $2.00. 


MOST  every  one  has  read  that  very 
fine  book  THE  MAN  NOBODY 
KNOWS.  There  is  another  just  out 
which  is  equally  as  good,  THE  BOOK 
NOBODY  KNOWS.  It  is  by  the  same 
author  and  Mr.  Barton  in  this  is  as  de- 
lightfully informative  as  he  was  in  the 
previous  book.  He  says  in  part,  the  bible 
is  the  world's  best  seller  and  yet  is  known 
the  least  of  any  other  book  on  the  mar- 
ket. It  is  the  easiest  subject  debatable, 
yet  how  many  read  it?  How  many  know 
anything  whatsoever  about  it.  Mr.  Bar- 
ton will  show  you  a  way  to  appreciate 
the  text  of  that  best  seller.  The  world 
needs  religion  and  Mr.  Barton  is  per- 
haps the  best  medium  of  "getting" 
people  back  to  THE  BOOK,  of  today. 
Not  only  has  he  created  a  worthy  piece 
of  literature  but  he  is  doing  the  world 
a  favor,  a  great  thing  by  giving  them 
this  book.  Do  not  miss  it.  It  shows  you 
how  little  you  really  DO  KNOW. 

THE  BOOK  NOBODY  KNOWS. 

Bruce  Barton.   Bobbs  Merr.ll.   $2.50. 


"...  a  monumental  survey  of  the 
ceaseless  rhythm  in  human  beings  which 
seems  gradually  to  approach  some  cli- 
max." And  there  you  are! 

As  a  whole,  the  book  is  pitifully  in- 
adequate in  that  the  author  is  no  whit 
dismayed  by  the  immensity  of  the  pro- 
portions of  those  subjects  which  have 
been  approached.  Science,  religion,  or- 
thodoxy, evolution,  heredity,  mind,  telep- 
athy, soul  development,  immortality — 
all  these  vast  subjects  are  successively 
handled  in  70,000  words.  This,  in  it- 
self, is  something  of  a  feat. 

However,  neither  the  author  nor  the 
publisher  have  made  any  claim  to  the 
effect  that  this  work  is  intended  to  cover 
thoroughly  all  the  fields  indicated;  but 
in  justice  to  the  reading  public  it  would 
seem  that  the  success  of  such  a  book 
would  be  measured  in  reverse  proportion 
to  the  number  of  subjects  treated. 

As  far  as  it  goes,  MATTER  AND 
LIFE  should  interest  students  of  psy- 
chology, and  it  may  serve  to  stimulate 
others  to  a  greater  depth  of  research  by 
following  up  some  of  the  eminent  au- 
thorities quoted,  such  as  J.  Arthur 
Thomson,  Henri  Bergson,  William 
James,  Herbert  Spencer,  Alfred  T. 
Schofield  and  others.  —  Reviewed  by 
Tom  White. 

MATTER  AND  LIFE.   By  Angela 

Marco.    Harold  Vinal,  publisher.   $2. 


SCATTERED  AMMUNITION 

IN  SOMEWHAT  cryptic  fashion,  the 
jacket   of   MATTER   AND   LIFE 
hints  at  the  book's  content   as  follows: 


THE  STRUCTURE  OF  EMPIRE 

What  about    India? 

In  an  effort  to  answer  this  question, 
students  of  political  affairs  in  the  Fai 
East  have  for  decades  observed,  digested, 
concluded;  in  the  end  they  have  chosen 
to  either  support  or  "expose,"  depend- 
ing upon  their  convictions.  On  the  face 
of  it,  this  is  quite  as  it  should  be  and 
constitutes  the  orderly,  normal  proced 
ure  in  the  formation  of  that  most  poteni 
factor  in  human  affairs,  known  as  pub- 
He  opinion.  However,  regardless  of  how 
opinion  may  be  divided  on  the  subject, 
this  much  at  least  is  patent  to  the  most 
luke-warm  in-betweener :  that  the  antir. 
and  pros  are  most  tenacious  in  theii 
beliefs,  and  that  the  hope  of  their  evei 
finding  a  common  middle  ground  is  verj 
remote,  indeed. 

In  the  humble  opinion  of  the  re- 
viewer, it  would  be  impossible  to  find 
one  book  sufficiently  illuminating  to  dis- 
sipate all  the  shadows  surrounding  tht 
question  appearing  at  the  head  of  this 
sketch.  But  this  much  is  certain:  th( 
welfare  of  Britain's  vast  domain  in  tlu 
East  is  bound  up  primarih  with  tin 
matter  of  administration — government 
if  you  will.  Therefore,  for  one  to  pro- 
ceed in  logical  steps  toward  the  formu- 
lation of  a  clear-headed  opinion  on  the 
subject  it  is  essential  that  some  stiul\ 
of  the  character  of  Great  Britain's  ad- 


ministrative   policy     toward     India    b< 
pursued. 

In  the  India  office.  Sir  .Maliom  ' 
Seton,  K.  C.  H.,  Deputy  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  in  the  India  Office  pre- 
sents a  clear,  concise  treatise  on  thr 
workings  of  the  Indian  Department  oi 
the  Imperial  Government. — Reviewed 
l>\  Tii m  ll'hite. 

THE    INDIA    OFFICE.     By    Sii 

.Malcom  C.  C.  Seton,  K.  C.  B.   G.  P. 

Putnam's  Sons,  Ltd.    7s.  6d. 
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Has  the  Largest  Circulation  of  any 
Financial  Paper  in  the  World. 

Its  Paid  Circulation    u    Growing 
Faster. 


Expert  to  its  finger  tips  on  matters 
affecting  Stocks,  Stock  Markets,  the 
inner  workings  of  Exchanges  and  of 
Stock  Brokerage,  the  ICONO- 
CLAST is  always  nearer  right,  and 
has  been  more  often  entirely  right, 
than  any  other  financial  publication. 


Its  Analyses  of  the  Values  be- 
hind stocks  and  its  Market  Alliances 
have  enabled  its  grateful  readers  to 
realize  substantial  speculative  and 
investment  profits. 

Its  Probes  into  Investment  Values 
have  prevented  great  looses  for  its 
loyal,  enthusiastic  and  appreciative 
following. 

No  newspaper  in  this  wide  world 
cherishes  the  good  will  of  its  readers 
in  greater  degree  than  does  the 
ICONOCLAST. 

Wise  counsel  in  this  time  of  mar- 
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A  sample  copy  will  convince  you. 
Write  for  one. 
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ATTENTION  is  brought  to  the 
-^*-  work  of  two  San  Francisco  women 
artists  by  the  exhibits  in  the  graphic 
arts  gallery  at  Gumps'  during  Novem- 
ber. Beginning  October  24th,  there 
will  be  a  showing  of  etchings  and  water 
colors  by  Gene  Kloss.  This  exhibit  will 
be  replaced,  November  7th,  by  the 
drawings  and  water  colors  of  Ruth 
Armer.  Both  young  women  have  been 
working  hard  and  purposefully  the  past 
year  —  with  interesting  results. 


T^HE  California  Society  of  Etchers' 
L  Prize  for  1926  was  awarded  to  H. 
Nelson  Poole's  "Glenn  Park  Houses." 
This  prize  was  given  by  the  artist  jury 
on  the  basis  of  it  being  the  most  out- 
standing print  exhibited  at  the  annual 
society  showing  in  the  Vicery  Atkins 
and  Torrey  print  rooms  the  latter  part 
of  September. 

The  Association  Prize,  awarded  by 
popular  vote  of  the  associate  member- 
ship of  the  California  Society  of  Etch- 
ers, went  to  Perham  W.  Nahl's 
"Bound,"  a  rhythmic  design  of  two  fig- 
gures  caught  in  the  tortured  limbs  of 
the  Monterey  cypresses. 

*  *       * 

The  exhibit  of  Evelyn  Almond  With- 
row's  paintings  at  the  Hobart  gallery 
in  Sutler  street,  beginning  October  16 
and  extending  for  two  weeks,  will  un- 
doubtedly draw  the  attention  of  the 
majority  of  San  Francisco  art  patrons. 
Miss  Withrow  is  well  known  —  socially 
as  well  as  artistically.  In  fact,  this 
exhibit  will  be  rather  a  farewell  gesture 
to  her  friends  and  admirers  of  the  bay 
region  as  she  is  leaving  soon  for  an 
indefinite  rest  and  vacation  made  im- 
perative by  a  serious  illness  during  the 
summer. 

*  *       # 

The  Beaux  Arts  showings  during 
November  will  be  devoted  to  the  work 
of  Rowena  Meeks  Abdy  and  Otis  Old- 
field.  Mrs.  Abdy's  paintings  and  black 
and  white  sketches  will  be  shown  the 
first  two  weeks  of  November,  during 
which  time  there  will  be  the  monthly 


Concerning 
Things  Artis  tic 

By  ALINE  KISTLER 

Autumn  has  brought  many  art 
exhibits,  arousing  interest  in  the 
u'ork  of  local  artists  and  art  in 
general. 


"open  night,"  November  4th,  when  art- 
ists and  their  friends  will  gather  at  the 
club.  The  remaining  two  weeks  of  the 
month  will  see  a  display  of  Oldfield's 
impressions. 

John  D.  Barry  will  give  the  Beaux 
Arts  lecture  on  November  2.  His  sub- 
ject will  be  "The  Forces  Behind  the 
Arts." 


In  spite  of  the  arduous  work  on  the 
murals  for  the  Mark  Hopkins  hotel 
ballroom,  Maynard  Dixon  and  Frank 
Van  Sloun  found  time  to  exhibit  some 
of  their  work  at  the  Oakland  Art  Gal: 
lery  early  this  autumn.  Much  interest 
was  shown,  an  interest  no  doubt  stim- 
ulated by  their  joint  commission  for 
the  Mark  Hopkins  decorations. 

*  *       * 

Maynard  Dixon's  painting,  "The 
Wise  Men,"  has  recently  been  hung  at 
the  Montezuma  Mountain  School  for 
Boys  near  Los  Gatos.  It  is  a  colorful 
thing  of  a  Hopi  village,  showing  the 
Indian  sages. 

*  *       # 

A  painter  turned  photographer  will 
occupy  the  attention  of  the  visitors  at 
the  Paul  Elder  Gallery  October  25  to 
November  6.  Miss  Cleora  Clark 
Wheeler,  of  St.  Paul,  Minnesota, 
gained  a  reputation  as  a  painter  before 
she  took  up  photography  as  her  medium. 
As  a  result,  her  prints  have  a  feeling 
of  conscious  design  and  a  quality  of 
painting.  Those  exhibited  at  Paul 
Elder's  will  be  some  of  her  atmospheric 
studies  of  California  scenes  and  a  group 
of  miniature  prints  from  copper  plates. 

*  -*       * 

The  chief  interest  at  Paul  Elder's, 
these  closing  autumn  days,  is  centered 
on  the  rich  lecture  program  offered. 

Irving  Pichel,  director  of  the  Lobero 
Theater,  Santa  Barbara,  will  read  Sean 
O'Casey's  "Juno  and  the  Paycock," 
October  18,  and  Selena  Cohan  Lewis 
will  read  three  plays  on  consecutive  Fri- 
day mornings  —  Channing  Pollock's 
"The  Enemy"  on  October  22;  Daisy 
Fisher's  "Lavender  Ladies"  on  October 


29;  and  William  Hurlburt's  "Bride  of 
the  Lamb"  on  November  5. 

Besides  these  plays,  there  will  be  a 
series  of  author's  afternoons"  when 
Charles  Caldwell  Dobie,  Ruth  Comfort 
Mitchell,  Dr.  J.  Douglas  Thompson 
and  John  H.  Hamlin  will  lecture — also 
a  series  of  four  lectures  on  Freudian 
psychology  by  Dr.  Valerie  H.  Arnold. 


Galsworthy's  "Loyalties,"  which  has 
been  running  at  the  Players'  Guild 
Theater  in  Bush  street,  gives  place  to 
John  Gay's  opera,  "Polly,"  on  October 
23.  This  sequel  to  the  "Beggar's 
Opera"  promises  to  be  piquant  and  de- 
lightful. 

"Loyalties"  was  well  presented  by  a 
rather  well  balanced  cast.  The  play 
was  good.  The  cast  was  good.  The 
settings  were  in  keeping  with  everything 
else.  The  only  thing  left  to  be  especi- 
ally desired  was  some  variation  in  the 
even  tone  of  the  production.  Even  a 
glaring  fault  might  have  been  welcomed 
in  the  absence  of  any  sparkling  virtue. 
But  perhaps  Travers  and  his  group  are 
not  to  be  blamed  for  the  lack  of  high 
lights.  They  gave  a  Galsworthy  play 
in  a  Galsworthian  manner  and  such  an 
intellectual  process  must  ever  be  a  bit 
colorless. 

Much  is  to  be  hoped  for  the  coming 
season  at  the  Playhouse  because  "The 
Great  God  Brown,"  "The  Goat  Song" 
and  "lolanthe"  are  all  scheduled  for  the 
winter  months. 


October  4  to  16  saw  one  of  the  most 
interesting  print  exhibitions  of  the  sea- 
son at  the  Vicery,  Atkins  and  Torrey 
rooms.  Representative  prints  of  the 
classical  etchers  were  shown,  the  stand- 
ard of  both  subject  and  impression  be- 
ing kept  very  high.  Among  the  out- 
standing artists  shown  are  Durer,  Rem- 
brandt, Claude,  Meryon,  Lepere,  Le- 
gros,  Zorn,  Bone,  Cameron,  McVey, 
Hall  and  Bauer. 

Exhibitions  of  the  work  of  John 
Winkler  and  Cadwallader  Washburn 
are  planned  for  the  near  future. 
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PARALTA    STUDIOS 


San  Francisco 
466  Geary  St. 


Elwood  M.  Paynes 


Los  Angeles 
551  So.  Broadway 


Finest  Studios  in  the  country  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  making  ot 

DISTINCTIVE    PORTRAITS 


Hollywood 
in  "Movieiand' 


did  better  than  Port  Manchester  .  .  . 
London,  Liverpool  and  Hull. 

When  the  canal  scheme  was  started 
there  were  as  many  empty  houses  in 
Manchester  as  inhabited  houses  in  the 
neighboring  town  of  Stockport.  Ten 
years  after  the  canal  was  opened  these 
had  been  filled  and  ten  thousand  new 
ones  had  been  occupied.  Manchester 
has  been  growing  ever  since  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  The  directors  of  the  canal  are 
looking  ahead  and  planning  further  de- 
velopments to  meet  the  needs  of  increas- 
ing traffic.  An  area  of  over  1000  acres  is 
being  prepared  for  more  docks,  ware- 
houses, etc. 

It  took  three  years  to  get  the  Canal 
Bill  through  Parliament  due  to  the  stren- 
uous efforts  of  the  opposition.  The  Par- 
liamentary committees  which  considered 
it  sat  175  days.  The  committee  in  the 
House  of  Lords  in  one  session  asked 
25,367  questions  of  151  witnesses  and 
their  answers  filled  1861  printed  pages. 

The  total  cost  of  the  fight  to  both 
sides  was  four  hundred  thousand  pounds 
and  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal  was  first 
started  by  a  group  of  70  business  men  of 


Destiny 

(Continued   from   Page   341) 


Manchester  in  1882.  They  met  at  the 
home  of  their  fellow  townsman,  Daniel 
Adamson,  discussed  the  project  from 
every  angle  and  then  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  take  in  hand  the  formation  of 
a  Manchester  Ship  Canal  Company. 
Mr.  Adamson  headed  the  committee. 

This  Company  later  was  composed  of 
30,000  stockholders  made  up  of  capital- 
ists, merchants  and  thousands  of  work- 
ing men  .  .  .  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
people. 

The  Manchester  Ship  Canal  was  the 
greatest  achievement  of  a  modern  Na- 
tion. It  bears  on  its  back  great  ships 
from  everywhere.  It  takes  them  through 
the  green  fields  of  England  where  not 
so  long  ago  no  water  existed.  It  lifts 
them  over  sixty  feet  above  the  sea.  It 
goes  under  roads  and  railways.  It  bur- 
rows under  another  canal  and  turns  it 
around  when  a  great  ship  goes  by.  It 
pours  the  tidal  waters  through  a  tube. 
It  has  docks  magnificent  enough  to  be 
the  envy  of  the  world.  And  it  is  not  so 
very  long  ago  since  all  this  was  a  dream 
...  a  mad  dream,  men  said  for  which 
the  House  of  Lords  asked  25,  367  ques- 


tions of  151  witnesses.  Vision  and  faith 
have  triumphed  indeed. 

And  so  out  of  a  dream  and  out  of 
necessity  has  come  the  opportunity  of 
Port  San  Francisco  .  .  .  not  so  great  in 
its  actual  project  but  greater  because  it 
it  is  destined  to  open  the  Gate  to  the 
world  for  San  Francisco. 

This  project  consists  of  4124  acres  ad- 
joining the  Belmont  and  San  Carlos 
waterfront,  with  San  Mateo  immedi- 
ately to  the  north  and  Redwood  City  to 
the  south. 

ROY  S.  MacELWEE,  Ph.  D.,  one  of 
the  ablest  port  authorities  in  Amer- 
ica and  lecturer  in  Economics  and  for- 
eign trade,  Columbia  University  and  As- 
sociate Member  of  the  Society  of  Ter- 
minal Engineers,  and  Associate  Member 
of  the  American  Association  of  Port  Au- 
thorities, describes  the  ideal  port  graph- 
ically. He  says:  "Perhaps  the  best  wa\ 
to  fix  in  our  minds  what  a  port  should  be 
in  all  its  parts  is  to  construct  in  outline 
an  imaginary  port  ...  A  port  is  the  fun- 
nel for  the  passage  of  wares  between 
lands  across  the  seas  and  the  interior  of  a 
(Continued  on  Page  366) 
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the  Arctic  sun.  Gannon  had,  when  he 
awakened,  and  found  himself  deserted, 
followed  his  trail.  He  recovered  the 
gold  and  substituted  the  dregs  of  his 
rocker — it  was  a  nerve  splitting  joke 
and  it  was  on  him.  He  laughed  crazily, 
and  looked  for  something  to  vent  his 
spleen  upon.  One  of  his  deer  was  graz- 
ing contentedly  under  the  spruce — he 
strode  up  and  dealt  the  astonished  animal 
a  crushing  blow  upon  its  soft  noss.  Be- 
wildered, the  animal  strove  to  get  away 
from  Wolfley  but  he  hung  onto  its  horns 
and  pummeled  it  mercilessly. 

Finally  the  harassed  animal  tossed  its 
head  and  threw  Wolfley  violently  to  the 
ground — then  he  gored  his  tormentor. 
Blaspheming  frightfully  he  finally  broke 
away  from  the  enraged  animal  and  took 
refuge  in  the  spruce.  A  terrible  pain  in 
his  side  told  of  broken  ribs.  As  he 
bound  up  his  injuries  sanity  returned 
to  him.  He  laughed  morosely.  "Hell," 
he  muttered :  "if  it  wasn't  for  these 
ribs  and  that  accursed  beast  it  would 
not  be  so  bad.  What's  to  prevent  me 
from  working  the  claim  and  getting 
all  the  wealth  I  need  and  then  back  to- 
the  lights  of  the  city.  It  will  be  hard 
on  account  of  these  smashed  bones  but 
I  can  make  it.  .  .  ." 

Looking  down  into  the  valley  which 
he  had  deserted  long  ago  —  Wolfley 
stared.  Surely  his  imagination  was  run- 
ning riot — or  was  it  a  mirage  that  he 
saw?  Instead  of  a  deserted  spot  he 
saw  a  place  which  teemed  with  activity. 
Taking  advantage  of  all  possible  cover 
his  straining  eye  saw  in  big  letters 
painted  across  the  roof  of  a  long  cor- 
rugated iron  building— "THE  GAN- 
NON MINING  COMPANY."  His 
keen  eye  saw  two  women — they  were 
white  women — it  caused  a  great  longing 
to  surge  within  him  for  women  of  his 
kind.  It  smote  him  staggeringly  that 
Gannon  had  not  only  recovered  his 
stolen  treasure  but  that  he  had  made 
his  way  out  and  had  come  back  and  de- 
veloped his  property.  Two  airplanes 
resting  upon  the  valley  floor  told  of 
up-to-date  transportation.  He  was  only 
a  few  hours  from  Nome  by  air. 

In  a  daze,  Wolfley  retraced  his  steps. 
With  difficulty  he  caught  his  deer  and 
commenced  the  weary  trek  north  to  the 
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Eskimo  village  and  Beebee.  According 
to  his  methods  of  reasoning  he  was  cut 
off  from  his  kind  forever.  Once  he 
thought  of  throwing  himself  upon  Gan- 
non's mere}' — but  fearing  the  conse- 
quence of  risking  the  clemency  of  the 
man  whom  he  left  in  the  lurch  he  pre- 
ferred the  certainty  of  his  Eskimo  com- 
panions than  the  uncertainty  of  civiliza- 
tion as  offered  through  the  gratuity  of 
the  hard-fisted  mine  owner. 

As  the  wounded  man  slowly  made  his 
way  north  astride  one  of  the  deer — his 
side  ached  abominably.  Game  was  non- 
existent and  soon  the  pangs  of  hunger 
added  to  his  sufferings.  Fortunately  for 
the  deer  Tundra  grass  was  abundant. 
Finally  Wolfley  had  to  kill  one  of  the 
reindeer  to  sustain  life.  A  raging  snow 
storm  grew  into  being  and  forced  him 
to  stop  and  build  a  tiny  igloo  for  shelter. 
He  tethered  the  one  remaining  animal 
on  the  weather  side  of  his  shelter.  Three 
days  later  Wolfley  poked  his  head  from 
out  his  igloo  and  gaze  upon  a  snow 
weighted  world.  He  looked  for  the 
reindeer,  but,  it  had  broken  its  tether 
and  disappeared.  Wolfley  swore  mighti- 
ly. It  looked  bad.  However,  the  enforced 
rest  had  done  wonders  for  his  broken 
bones  and  he  commenced  to  mush 
through  the  soft  snow  toward  what  he 
told  himself  was  home. 

His  food  was  gone.  As  hope  was  de- 
serting him  he  killed  two  caribou  near 
a  small  stream.  Gorging  on  warm,  raw 
meat,  Wolfley  felt  refreshed  and  cutting 
some  willows  he  constructed  for  him- 
self a  pair  of  snowshoes. 

Reluctantly  he  abandoned  part  of  his 
kill.  However — he  still  had  plenty  of 
ammunition  for  his  rifle.  Again  his  food 
grew  low  and  he  searched  for  game.  It 
was  not  to  be  found.  However,  he  was 
nearing  the  vicinity  of  his  village  and  it 
was  about  time,  for  the  Arctic  night 
was  nearing.  As  he  mushed  along  his 
roving  eye  detected  animated  spots  of 
black  upon  the  glaring  rug  of  snow.  To 
his  disgust  he  saw  that  he  was  trailed 
by  wolves.  Still — he  did  not  fear  them. 
True,  they  might  prove  bothersome — 
even  might  attempt  to  rush  him — but 
he  was  a  dead  shot  and  felt  invulnerable. 

Time  and  time  again  he  picked  off 
one  of  his  grim  followers  and  more  than 


once  he  tried  to  reach  one  of  the  slain 
creatures,  but  its  companions  always 
devoured  it  before  he  could  attain  his 
objective.  Finally  he  killed  a  brace  of 
Arctic  hare  and  got  them  before  his 
self-appointed  escort  could  beat  him  to  it. 

He  was  in  a  country  which  he  knew 
well.  Two  more  days  and  he'd  be  with 
Beebee,  and  enjoying  the  hospitality  of 
his  fellow  villagers. 

The  persistence  of  his  skulking  fol- 
lowers enraged  him — despite  his  steady 
slaughter  they  had  multiplied.  Now  he 
was  only  a  day's  march  from  sanctuary. 
His  heart  sang  within  him  and  he 
amused  himself  killing  off  his  escort. 
There  was  a  monstrous,  great  slinking 
beast — bolder  than  the  rest — which  was 
creeping  up  on  him.  Drawing  a  bead 
between  its  eyes  Wolfley  pressed  the 
trigger.  The  rifle  was  torn  from  his 
hands.  Terrified — he  picked  it  up.  A 
defective  bullet  had  lodged  within  the 
barrel.  He  was  panic  stricken;  there- 
fore, he  raced  for  his  goal  with  increased 
speed.  If  the  wolves  sensed  their  quarry 
was  helpless  they  would  rush  him  and 
that  would  be  the  end.  But  they  knew 
the  might  of  his  gun  and  he  had  only 
to  point  it  their  way  to  stop  them. 

As  the  slaughter  had  ceased  the  fa- 
mine stricken  beasts  ventured  closer  and 
closer.  Soon  he  centered  a  traveling 
half  moon  of  terrible  death.  Suddenly 
he  saw  ahead  of  him  the  bluff  which 
looked  down  upon  the  Eskimo  village. 

Giving  a  great  shout  of  joy  he  threw 
his  useless  rifle  toward  the  nearest  of 
his  enemies  and  raced  for  it — longing  to 
look  down  upon  his  refuge.  Oh,  how 
good  it  was  to  be  home.  Never  again 
would  he  leave  his  adopted  tribe  or  the 
arms  of  Beebee. 

His  breath  was  coming  in  sobbing 
gasps  when  he  reached  the  edge  of  the 
bluff  to  look  down  upon  the  settlement 
and  his  small  herd  of  reindeer.  He 
cursed,  rubbed  his  eyes  and  cursed 
again.  This  last  curse  was  a  despairing 
animal-like  howl  as  he  thrust  his  arms 
up  to  a  leaden  sky  and  shrieked  for 
mercy;  for — instead  of  the  little  clump 
of  huts  and  grazing  deer  he  saw  nothing 
but  the  cold  waters  of  Bering  Strait 
pounding  the  icy  shore. 

(The  End) 
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How  To  Buy  An 
Income 

The  best  way  to  provide  an  in- 
come to  insure  you  and  your 
family  against  the  future  is  to 
save  regularly  and  invest  your 
money  in  safe  bonds. 
Straus  Bonds  provide  the  ideal 
investment  for  income  builders. 
Investigate  these  safe  securities. 

Booklet  AM630 
Write  for  Circular 

S.  W.  STRAUS  &  CO. 


ESTABLISHED  1882 


Incorporated 


INVESTMENT  BONDS 


STRAUS  BUILDING 

79  Post  St.,  San  Francisco 

523  So.  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles 

STRAUS  BUILDING 
565  Fifth  Ave.  at  46th  St.,  New  York 

STRAUS  BUILDING 
Michigan  Ave.  at  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 

43  YEARS  WITHOUT  LOSS  TO  ANY  INVESTOR 


Palms  and  a  patch 
of  green 

tTOW  unlike  the  ordinary  hotel  vista  is  the  charm- 
••  •*  ing  sweep  of  Union  Square  glimpsed  from  the 
windows  of  the  Hotel  Plaza. 

Light,  airy  rooms  with  windows  framing  green 
grass  and  swaying  palms  make  the  Plaza  distinctly 
a  hotel  for  discriminating  people. 

The  central  location  of  the  Plaza  assures  you  the 
utmost  convenience  to  theaters,  shops  and  business. 
No  traffic  problems  to  worry  about.  Won't  you  come 
and  see  for  yourself? 

Rates  from  $2.00 

MOTEL  PLAZA 

Post  Street  at  Stockton  San  Francisco 

W.  Freeman  Burbank,  Manager 


Legend  of  the  Ogwalla 


ing  swiftness  now  from  its  nearness  to 
the  cataract.  In  sudden  desperation 
Shining-Down  leaped  far  out  in  an 
effort  to  recover  the  drifting  blades  of 
spruce  by  which  means  alone  they  might 
hope  to  reach  the  farther  shore  and 
safety.  But  the  eddies  swirled  dizzily 
and  the  driving  storm  broke  over  the 
darkening  waters  just  as  his  hand  groped 
for  the  coveted  paddle,  mercifully  veil- 
ing from  his  view  the  tragic  plight  of 
his  Quillayute  princess. 

It  does  not  often  thunder  in  the  Olym- 
pic highlands,  but  it  has  to  thunder 
sometimes  if  only  for  dramatic  effect ; 
and  surely  tragedy  stalked  heavily  that 
day  in  the  hinterland  of  the  Hoh.  The 
darkened  forest,  stooping  its  shoulders 
to  the  lash  of  the  wind,  cringed  as  the 
sting  of  the  lightning  was  felt  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  main-  luckless  trees  that 
had  been  marked  for  splintering,  one 
by  one.  So  close  upon  the  descent  of 
each  zigx.ag  spark  followed  the  crash  of 
the  thunder  that  there  was  not  even 
time  for  a  gasp  of  fear;  so  brief  the 
intervals  that  the  red  savages  cowering 
in  their  rude  shelters  might  not  breathe 


(Continued  from  Page  343) 

with  relief  before  the  next  bolt  fell.  In 
the  thickest  of  the  murk  and  turmoil  the 
ghost  tree  of  the  old  chief's  many  sum- 
mer-counts refused  its  anchorage  and 
lay  prone  along  the  forest  floor,  cumber- 
ing under  its  prostrate  trunk  the  black- 
ened grill-stones  and  the  lodge  where 
summer  counts  were  ended.  Then,  as 
if  to  drown  the  memory  of  things  that 
should  have  been  and  might  have  been 
if  they  had  been,  the  rain  came  in  tor- 
rents, filling  the  little  spring-run  with 
a  roil  of  frothy  currents  bearing  fir 
needles  in  their  spume. 

At  length  a  growing  calmness,  a 
silence  broken  at  intervals  by  distant 
rumblings  as  the  battle  front  of  the  ele- 
ments shifts  more  and  more  toward  the 
far  crest  of  the  ridges.  Light  again,  and 
glittering  drops  that  fall  like  pearly 
tears  on  the  spring  of  the  lovers'  tryst. 
Again  the  swift  Hash  of  a  kingfisher's 
flight  on  the  mirror  of  the  Hoh  and  the 
notes  of  the  wood  thrush,  wild  and  sweet. 
But,  marvel  of  all,  twin  rainbows  in  the 
spray  of  the  cataract,  whose  current  is 
divided  by  a  projecting  rock  where  the 
waters  dive  from  the  ledge.  None  had 


ever  noticed  the  beautiful  spectra  before ; 
perhaps  because  a  mighty  spruce,  now 
providentially  laid  low  by  the  storm, 
had  for  centuries  shut  out  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun  for  the  one  day  each 
year  when  they  might  enter  the  gorge 
at  the  proper  angle  to  produce  the 
strange  phenomenon.  The  first  appear- 
ance on  this  fateful  day,  therefore,  was 
taken  as  an  omen  enjoining  peace  upon 
the  two  warring  tribes,  whose  youthful 
representatives  have  since  foregathered 
there  each  year  on  the  Day-of-the-Rain- 
bows,  the  maidens  to  drink  fadrlev 
beauty  from  the  dimpling  spring,  the 
young  men  to  read  their  fate  in  the 
dips  of  the  Ouzel  that  haunts  the  water- 
fall. 

A-   :i   sequel   to   the    legend,    tradition 
has  it  that,  for  contributory  neglige 
on  the  fateful  day  of  the  hunt,  tin-  < 
walla's  and  their  posterity   forever  were 
to  lose  their  beautiful   tails  by  decree  of 
the  Super-Thunderer,  furthermore.  the\ 
were  henceforth  to  be  knmwi  .^  Moun- 
tain   Beavers,    because   they   are    not    re- 
lated to  the  beavers  and  do  not   live  in 
the  mountains. 
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country.  Like  the  drainage  basin  for 
which  it  is  the  outlet.  The  size  of  the 
hinterland  and,  therefore,  the  importance 
of  the  port  depend  upon  the  nature  of  its 
physical  connection  with  the  hinterland. 
Cheapening  and  extending  transporta- 
tion will  enlarge  the  area.  There  should 
be  connection  by  rail  and  by  water.  Im- 
agine a  port  situated  on  the  estuary  of 
a  long,  navigable  river  leading  into  a 
fertile  country  with  well-developed  agri- 
cultural and  industrial  activities.  Also 
suppose  that  various  net  works  of  rail- 
roads connect  the  port  by  land  with  a 
similar  prosperous  interior.  What  will 
be  the  demands  made  on  such  a  port, 
and  how  must  it  be  laid  out  in  order  to 
best  serve  the  hinterland?" 

As  if  he  has  had  Port  San  Francisco 
in  mind  this  great  authority  described 
the  very  port,  the  very  hinterland  our. 
four  great  rich  valleys  and  a  large  rich 
coast  territory.  Sacramento  Valley,  the 
San  Joaquin  and  the  Napa  Valleys  are 
served  by  water  transportation,  in  addi- 
tion to  excellent  rail  service,  and  the 
Santa  Clara  Valley  is  well  served  by 
the  Southern  Pacific  rail  service,  and  the 
north  coast  territory  from  Sausalito  to 
Eureka  is  served  by  the  Northwestern 
Pacific  Railroad.  Beyond  these  immedi- 
ate districts  are  eleven  western  states, 
rich  in  all  products  of  every  kind  and 
of  mines  and  forests. 

It  is  the  moving  ship  that  gives  the 
owner  the  desired  returns  and  the  anch- 
ored ships  are  an  expense.  Therefore,  if 
San  Francisco  has  such  a  port  which 
through  equipment  will  keep  the  ships 
moving  there  is  an  undreamed  success 
in  store  for  our  enterprise. 

Passenger  steamers  will  still  be  di- 
rected through  the  Golden  Gate  and  to 
San  Francisco's  own  docks  but  the  in- 
dustrial and  heavy  shipping  will  be  in 
the  industrial  district.  The  deep  water 
channel  of  San  Francisco  is  so  situated 
that  but  few  localities  with  the  exception 
of  the  southeastern  portion  of  San  Mateo 
County  do  not  lend  themselves  to  ex- 
ploitation as  industrial  sites  with  large 
areas.  Point  Richmond  borders  the  deep 
water  Channel  and  so  does  Sausalito, 
but  Point  Richmond  is  limited  as  to  area 
and  Sausalito  is  too  hilly.  San  Francisco 
water  front  also  borders  deep  water,  but 
this  is  already  in  a  highly  developed  state. 
All  other  locations  around  the  Bay  re- 
quire extensive  dredging  operations  to 
bring  deep  water  and  rail  transportation 
together.  There  is  not  a  location  on  the 
Bay  at  present  suitable  for  industries  of 


Destiny 
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major   size    developed    ready   for    occu- 
pancy. 

The  plan  of  Port  San  Francisco  is 
building  an  industrial  port  to  attract 
first  the  heavy  industries.  It  is  a  far- 
sighted  policy  to  attract  these  industries 
whose  products  are  the  foundation  for 
more  refined  manufacturing.  If,  by  re- 
duced transportation  costs,  it  is  possible 
to  produce  the  half  products  at  less  cost, 
these  half  products  which  are  the  raw 
materials  of  the  lighter  industries  will  be 
available  at  lower  cost.  The  heavy  in- 
dustries, because  of  the  superior  facilities 
of  this  well  developed  industrial  port 
will  be  able  to  offer  lower  prices  on 
half  products  and  thereby  make  it  a  de- 
cided advantage  for  the  light  industries 
to  locate  in  the  same  district  in  order  to 
be  at  the  source  of  the  needed  materials. 
This  is  the  economic  foundation  for  the 
rapid  growth  of  Gary,  Indiana,  far  be- 
yond the  direct  requirements  of  the 
United  States  Steel  plant. 

The  first  unit  of  development  of  Port 
San  Francisco  will  embrace  1500  acres 
and  this  will  be  developed  as  a  combined 
deep  water  port  and  industrial  district 
with  adjoining  townsite.  There  will  be 
a  main  channel  from  the  natural  deep 
water  channel  of  the  bay  300  feet  wide 
and  30  feet  deep  entering  the  property. 
Branching  from  this  main  channel  there 
will  be  16  slips  200  feet  wide  and  1200 
feet  long  and  30  feet  deep.  In  addition 
there  will  be  two  turning  basins  in  the 
channel.  Altogether  a  docking  space  of 
approximately  nine  miles  will  be  pro- 
vided. 

The  engineers  of  the  project  say  that 
about  17,100,000  cubic  yards  of  material 
excavated  from  the  channel  slips,  will  be 
used  as  fill  to  bring  the  adjoining  marsh 
land  up  to  the  level  of  five  feet  above  the 
mean  high  tide.  A  30  foot  channel  will 
encourage  the  entrance  of  practically  all 
vessels  now  plying  in  and  out  of  San 
Francisco  in  the  transpacific,  coastal 
and  intercoastal  trade  with  but  few  ex- 
ceptions. 

Under  the  proposed  plan  the  project 
will  be  in  a  position  to  offer  private 
ownerships  a  water  frontage  free  of  all 
wharfage  and  other  dues.  It  will  main- 
tain a  thoroughly  equipped  and  compe- 
tent service  bureau  such  that  prospec- 
tive purchasers  may  be  furnished  all  in- 
formation necessary  with  respect  to  con- 
struction, location,  facilities,  rates,  etc. 

If  a  big  business  can  control  its  own 
water  front  without  wharfage  and  dock- 
age charge,  a  considerable  saving  is  ef- 


fected. A  big  business  can  do  this  at 
Port  San  Francisco.  So  important  is 
this  consideration  that  a  business  would 
frequently  rather  pay  high  rentals  for  the 
use  of  water  front  than  the  exorbitant 
wharfage  and  docking  charge  sometime 
exacted.  These  charges  frequently 
amount  to  $3000  per  day  for  a  ship. 
Think  of  it! 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  Port  San 
Francisco  is  the  hope  of  the  future  man- 
ufacturer of  Greater  San  Francisco. 
There  is  an  opportunity  here  to  build 
something  modern  in  every  respect. 

Mr.  Willis  Owen,  widely  known  bus- 
iness and  economic  expert  and  former 
Industrial  advisor  under  the  late  E.  H. 
Harriman,  speaking  of  the  development 
of  industrial  property  in  Los  Angeles, 
said : 

"Twenty-two  months  ago  I  told  a 
number  of  your  local  realtors  of  the 
great  industrial  development  now  under 
way  south  of  Whittier  Boulevard  near 
Fruitland  Avenue,  and  that  factory  lands 
which  were  offered  for  $1100  an  acre 
would  be  worth  $5000  an  acre  and  up- 
ward in  less  than  two  years  and  they 
smiled  an  incredulous  smile.  Today  the 
cheapest  of  these  lands  is  $8750  an  acre 
and  ranging  on  up  to  $26,000.  The 
district  has  increased  in  value  more  than 
$65,000,000  and  wise  realtors  from  New 
York,  Chicago,  San  Francisco  cleaned 
up  fortunes,  with  greater  ones  yet  to  be 
made.  In  two  years  from  today  the 
cheapest  factory  land  in  this  district  will 
be  $25,000  an  acre  and  the  price  will 
range  to  $75,000  and  in  five  years  will 
approach  the  Chicago  price  which,  in 
the  Central  Manufacturing  District  in 
that  city  is  $175,000  an  acre  and  still 
climbing.  You  don't  believe  me?  Well, 
don't  if  you  don't  want  to.  'It's  your 
funeral,  not  mine.  I  never  make  a  state- 
ment without  having  the  facts  in  my 
office  to  prove  it." 

Consider  the  words  of  this  man  and  3 
then  consider  that  the  only  lands  left 
available  for  an  industrial  site  is  that 
area  around  Redwood  City.  The  air- 
line distance  from  the  Ferry  building  is 
19  miles  and  18  and  a  half  miles  from 
the  San  Francisco  City  Hall.  These 
distances  are  comparable  with  the  dis-  i 
tance  between  Seventh  and  Broadway. 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Pedro,  which  is 
between  18  and  19  miles. 

According  to  the  records  of  the 
Weather  Bureau,  the  climate  of  the  re- 
gion is  ideal,  almost  perfect.  In  this  re- 

( Continued   on   Page   367) 
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Introducing  the  class  in  short-story  writing  for 
Boys  and  Girls  —  Free 


Under  the  Auspices  of 

The  Treasure  Chest 

The  Western  Magazine  for 

California    Boys    and    Girls 

1402  de  Young  Bldg.  Phone  Garfield  4075 


YOU  CAN' T  WIN 

A  New  Book  by 
JACK   BLACK 

Harry  Leon  Wilson  says: 


"I  read  the  story 
in  two  absorbed 
sittings  and 
found  myself  at 
the  end  want- 
in  g  more." 


"I  have  read  a 
lot  of  novels 
lately,  but  have 
not  found  one 
that  held  me 
as  this  did .' 


More  fascinating  than  fiction;  more  vital  than  history. 
More  than  a  great  story;  it's  a  liberal  education. 

*<K 
At  all  bookstores— $2.00 


THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 

New  York  Boston  Chicago  Atlanta  Dallas  San  Francisco 


DESTINY 

(Continued  from  Page  366) 
spect,  there  are  only  two  other  localities 
in  the  world  to  equal  it,  one  in  Uganda, 
Northern  Rhodesia,  Africa  and  the  other 
in  the  Canary  Islands.  The  set  of  the 
wind  at  Port  San  Francisco  is  continu- 
ously toward  the  southeast  and  away 
from  the  land.  For  this  reason,  any 
smoke,  dust  or  objectionable  industrial 
odors  will  be  immediately  carried  away. 
The  unfailing  set  of  the  wind  makes 
the  locality  ideal  for  the  establishment 
of  an  air  port. 

THE  Southern  Pacific  Railway  is  the 
only  road  with  direct  rail  connection 
between  interior  points  and  San  Fran- 
cisco proper.  All  of  the  other  roads  re- 
sort to  car  ferries.  The  Southern  Pacific 
line  traverses  the  property.  And  the  new 
Dumbarton  highway  bridge,  which  is 
now  open  connects  the  extensive  high- 
way system  of  the  valleys  with  the  new 
Bay  Shore  Highway  which  cuts  through 
the  property. 

The  Southern  Pacific,  by  reason  of  the 
Dumbarton  cutoff  brings  the  San  Joa- 
quin  and  Sacramento  valleys  into  direct 
communication  with  Port  San  Francisco. 
Dumbarton  Cutoff  runs  easterly  through 
Livermore  Valley  to  Tracy  where  it  con- 
nects with  the  Southern  Pacific  line  at 
Stockton  and  Sacramento  with  the  so- 
called  west  side  branch  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  running  down  the  west  side  of 


•••••••••••••••••••••••«*•••• »••«••••••••••••••< 


Douglas  7036 


Distinctive 


PLACE  PLATES  AND   ART   LAMPS 

CHINA,  GLASS,  IVORY,  GIFT  NOVELTIES 

SPECIALLY  DESIGNED  TO  ORDER 

X 

OLD  DINNER  SETS 
Regilded,  Repaired,  Remodeled 

X 

LESSONS  GIVEN  IN  PAIXTIXt. 
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(Alexandria  Vages 
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guick  On  The  Trigger! 


Their  watchword  is  smiling  cour- 
tesy— This  is  but  one  of  the 
features  of  this  great  hotel  where 
thoughtful  and  kindly  service 
combines  with  ideal  comfort  and 
surroundings  to  make  a  stay 
enjoyable. 


RATES 

fer  'Day,  single,  European  flan 

120  rooms  with  running  water 

S2.50  to  ?4.00 

220  rooms  with  bath  -  3.50  to  5.00 
160  rooms  with  bath  -  6.00  to  8.00 

^Double,  $4.00  up 

Also  a  number  of  large  and  beautiful  rooms 
and  suites,  some  in  period  furnishings  with 
grind  piano,  fire  place  and  bath,  f  10.00  up. 


LARGE  AND  WELL 
EQUIPPED  SAMPLE  ROOMS 

The  center  for  Theatres,  Banks,  and  Shops 
fltatt  turtle  for  'Booklet 


QOLF  CLUB~\ 
\_        available  to  all  guests  J 

HAROLD  E.  LATHROP 


HOTEL, 


ALEXANDRIA 

Los  Angeles 


the  San  Joaquin  Valley  to  Fresno.  Fur- 
ther east  at  Lathrop  the  main  line  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  is  tapped  and  this  line 
runs  down  the  center  of  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  to  Los  Angeles. 

One  cannot  draw  a  mental  picture 
for  the  future  of  Port  San  Francisco, 
but  one  can  get  an  idea  by  studying  the 
great  world  ports  and  their  advantages 
.  .  .  such  as  Hamburg,  Antwerp,  Liver- 
pool, Manchester  and  New  York  and 
remember  our  own  marvels  of  engineer- 
ing such  as  the  Central  Manufacturing 
District  of  Chicago  and  the  district  of 
Los  Angeles  and  the  great  industrial 
city  of  Gary,  Indiana.  From  these  take 
the  best  and  most  efficient  features  and 
your  own  vision  and  your  own  imagina- 
tion will  tell  you  something  of  the  Mad 
Dream  of  one  man,  Mr.  Fay  D.  Cor- 
nell which  has  today  become  a  reality 
but  whose  future  is  bsyond  estimation, 
beyond  the  capacity  of  human  mind  to 
prophesy,  just  as  would  have  been  the 
prophecy  of  the  present  day  development 
of  San  Francisco  by  those  pioneers  who 
watched  the  steamers  on  steamer  day 
seventy  five  years  ago  ...  or  that  splen- 
did Spanish  lieutenant,  Juan  de  Ayala 
on  the  night  of  August  5th,  1775  over 
150  years  ago  when  he  pointed  the  prow 
of  the  sturdy  ship,  San  Carlos,  between 
the  headlands  of  Lobos  and  Benitia  the 
same  year  that  the  thirteeen  original 
American  Colonies  started  the  War  of 
the  Revolution  for  independence  from 
their  mother  country  because  of  the  tax 
on  the  import  of  one  commodity  .  .  . 
TEA. 

One  of  the  incidents  which  has  made 
possible  the  vision  of  Port  San  Fran- 
cisco is  the  lower  costs  of  commodities 
the  forerunner  of  world  commerce — the 
tax  on  a  pound  of  tea ! 


ORGANIZED  WOMEN 

(Continued  from  Page  352) 

The  Hollywood  Woman's  Club  has 
established,  through  the  Child  Welfare 
section,  the  first  nursery  school  of  Los 
Angeles.  Here  mothers  may  bring  their 
children  under  two  years  of  age  to  be 


The  Fireman's  Fund  leads  all  in- 
surance companies  in  premium 
income-fire,  marine  and  auto- 
mobile-in  Pacific  Coast  States 


advised  on  general  care  and  feeding. 
This  practical  instruction  is  augmented 
by  talks  given  by  well  known  specialists. 

The  Ebell  Society  of  Santa  Ana  sup- 
ports a  day  nursery  where  fifty  children 
are  cared  for  daily.  Seventy  mothers, 
most  of  whom  are  widows  with  children 
to  support,  are  thus  able  to  continue 
steady  employment  because  of  the  serv- 
ice this  nursery  offers.  Besides  this,  one 
hundred  and  twenty  quarts  of  milk  are 
distributed  daily  to  other  needy  children. 

In  Trabuco  Canyon,  Orange  county,, 
there  is  a  camp  of  one  hundred  pre-tu- 
bercular  children  supported  by  the 
Orange  County  Federation  of  Women's, 
Clubs.  Here  the  children  have  every 
scientific  care  and  live  in  the  open  day 
and  night.  Most  of  them  are  quick  to 
respond  to  the  diet  and  health  regula- 
tions, thus  making  room  for  others. 


DORCHESTER 
HOTEL 

Northeast  Corner  Sutter 
and  Gough  Streets 

A  REFINED  HOME 

Catering     to     permanent     and 

transient   guests  ;    both   Amer- 

ican and  European  plan 

Cars  1-2-3  stop  in  front  of  door 

Single    rooms,    with    or    with- 
out bath,  and  suites 

Rates  Very  Reasonable 
Excellent  Cuisine 


W.    W.     Madison,    Proprietor 
Formerly  of  Hotel  Oakland 


Centre 

of  New  York's 

Activities 

HOTEL 

CONTINENTAL! 

Broadway  and4ISSt. 

NEW  YORK 

ROOMS 

l~&  upwards, 
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"A  Fascinating  Book" 

You  Can't  Win 

Written  by  Jack  Black  from  the  " 
tumultuous  events  of  his  own  life — a 
life  rich  in  unusual  thrills  and  interest. 
Here  is  a  book  recommended  to  you  by: 

Clarence  Darrow 

"It  is  a  marvelous  story  that  Jack  Black  tells  .  .  .  fascinating 
from  beginning  to  end  .  .  .  will  reveal  a  new  world  to  most 
readers.  A  remarkable  book;  it  is  vivid  and  pituresque." 

— Neui  Yorfc  Herald  Tribune. 


Carl  Sandburg 

"J«Sl  as  a  story  book,  'You  Can't  Win'  is  superb  .  .  .  among 
the  topnotchers  ....  a  document  of  fact  as  exciting  as  the 
most  thrilling  fiction.  It  has  kept  us  awake  and  haunted  and 
made  life  more  livable."  — Chicago  Daily  'News. 


John  Dewey 

r.  Black  is  rendering  the  public  a  genuine  service  in  writ- 
ing this  account  of  his  life.  A  personal  story  ....  engrossing 
....  and  told  with  artistic  skill." 


Harry  Leon  Wilson 

"7  read  the  story  in  two  absorbed  sittings  and  found  myself 
at  the  end  wanting  more.  I  have  read  a  lot  of  novels  lately 
but  have  not  found  one  that  held  me  as  this  did." 


And  others  say  it  is: 


"Interesting** 
"Engrossing** 


"Absorbing** 
"Thrilling** 
"Superb**  "Tantalizing** 

Now  at  all  bookstores— $2.00 


"Vivid" 

"Marvelous" 

"Artistic** 


Newch!cafo°8to"  THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 


Atlanta        Dallas 
San  Francisco 
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Start  1927  with  OVERLAND 

/"WERLAND  will   meet  your   needs.     The   Best   in   the   West !      Make   it 


^^^  your  slogan  and  your  stand-by. 


For  a  Beginning — 

THE  ONE-WAY  STREET 

"W7~.RI.TTEN  especially  for  Overland  Monthly  by  Kirpatrick  Smith.  Jr., 
'*  San  Francisco's  Special  Traffic  Officer.  Mr.  Smith  is  a  former  news- 
paper man  and  a  nationally-known  writer.  He  is  here  studying  traffic  con- 
ditions and  has  contracted  with  us  for  his  first  release  of  a  traffic-article  to 
a  magazine. 

Our  Short  Stories  and  Poetry  Will  be  up  to  Standard 

T^RIC  TAYLOR  is  one  of  the  authors  who  helps  us  start  the  Xew  Year 
-•-'    off  with  a  promise.     Read  his  story,  "Tin}-." 

ART 

WE  are  discontinuing  our  department  "Concerning  Things  Artistic"  with 
the  old  year.    However.  Miss  Aline  Kistler  will  contribute  articles  on 
California   artists   and   their   work.      See   whom    she    writes    of   in    Januarv. 

FINANCE 

/CHARLES     DANIEL    will     contribute    a    short    article    each    month    on 
^*      "Finance."    Daniel  is  a  well-known  authority  on  such  subjects. 

COULD     ONE     ASK     MORE? 
Send  in  Your  Subscription  at  Once.     Do  Not  Miss  January 

Overland  Monthly  Magazine 
356  Pacific  Building 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Gentlemen: 

Enclosed  please  find  check  or  money  order  for  $?.  50,  for  which  send  your  magazine  for  one  year  to 

Name 

Street   and    Number 

....Town....  .    State 
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DECEMBER  CONTRIBUTORS 

VIRGINIA  TAYLOR,  who  has 
kindly  done  the  illustrations  for 
several  of  our  stories  this  issue,  is 
a  young  artist  in  Los  Angeles.  She 
is  the  wife  of  Eric  Taylor,  who,  by 
the  way.  has  contributed  stories  to 
(  )verland. 

GERTRUDE  ATHERTON,  Ruth 
Comfort  Mitchell.  George  Ster- 
ling, Charles  Caklwell  Dobie,  Robin- 
son Jeffers  and  Arthur  Chamberlain 
need  no  introduction  to  any  reader 
of  any  magazine.  They  all  appear 
in  this  issue. 

LOUIS  ADAMIC  is  a  resident  of 
Los  Angeles.  He  has  been  writ- 
ing for  some  time  and  is  familiar 
with  the  subjects  of  which  he  writes. 
He  has  already  made  a  name  for 
himself  in  other  magaznies.  lie  is 
a  fearless  author. 


K 


U  PATRICK  SMITH  is  a  for- 
mer newspaper  man  and  na- 
tionally-known writer  and  is  to  do 
us  a  series  of  human  interest  stories 
starting  with  January.  He  is  inter- 
ested in  the  Old  West  as  a  founda- 
tion for  the  Xew  West  and  he  has 
undoubtedly  some  interesting  things 
to  impart  to  Overland  readers. 

CW.  I'TTCIl.  who  gives  us  Cali- 
-  fornia  Literati,  is  a  Califor- 
nian  by  adoption,  fie  lives  in  Oak- 
land a'nd  has  published  in  various 
magazines  throughout  the  states. 
His  message  is  interesting  and  well 
merited. 
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Totf  Mortem 

APPY  people  die  whole,  they  arc  all  dissolved  in  a  moment,  thc\  have  had 
what  they  wanted, 

No  hard  gifts;  the  unhappy 

Linger  a  space  but  pain  is  a  thing  that  is  glad  to  he  forgotten;  hut  one. 
who  has  given 

His  heart  to  a  cause  or  a  country, 

His  ghost  may  spaniel  it  a  while,  disconsolate  to  watch  it.  I  was  wonder- 
ing how  long  the  spirit 

That  sheds  this  verse  will  remain 

When  the  nostrils  are  nipped,  when  the  brain  rots  in  its  vault  or  bubbles 
in  the  violence  of  fire 

To  be  ash  in  metal.    I  was  thinking 

Some  stalks  of  the  wood  whose  roots  I  married  to  the  earth  of  this  place 

will  stand  five  centuries; 
I  held  the  roots  in  my  hand, 
The  stems  of  the  trees  between  two  fingers;  how  many  remote  generations 

of  women 
Will  drink  joy  from  men's  loins, 

And  dragged  from  between  the  thighs  of  what  mothers  will  giggle  at  m\ 

ghost  when  it  curses  the  axemen, 
Gray  impotent  voice  on  the  sea-wind, 

When  the  last  trunk  falls?    The  women's  abundance  will  have  built  roofs 

over  all  this  foreland; 
Will  have  buried  the  rock  foundations 
I  laid  here:  the  women's  exuberance  will  canker  and  fail  in  its  time  and 

like  clouds  the  houses 

Unframe,  the  granite  of  the  prime 

Stand  from  the  heaps:  come  storm  and  wash  clean:  I  lie  plaster  is  all  run 

to  the  sea  and  the  steel 
All  rusted;  the  foreland  resumes 
The  form  we  loved  when  we  saw  it.     Though  one  at  the  end  of  the  age 

and  far  of  from  this  place 
Should  meet  my  presence  in  a  poem, 
The  ghost  would  not  care  but  be  here,  long  sunset  shadow  in  the  seams 

of  the  granite,  and  forgotten 
The  flesh,  a  spirit  for  the  stone. 

ROBINSON  JEFFERS. 
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Drop  Bundles  Here 


THE  girl  who  sat  on  the  stool  be- 
hind the  window  at  Hennessey's 
French  Hand  Laundry  was  young 
by  the  calendar  and  old  in  sharp  city 
wisdom.  Her  small  face  was  chalkily 
white  except  for  the  unconvincing  crim- 
son of  her  wide  and  humorous  mouth, 
but  there  was  a  stubborn  jaw  and  a  very 
definite  chin,  and  the  expression  of  her 
steel  gray  eyes  was  resignedly,  whimsic- 
ally, good-humoredly  wise. 

She  looked  up  and  down  the  drab 
and  almost  deserted  street  and  sighed. 
"Dicky-bird,"  she  addressed  the  pale 
canary  whose  cage  hung  beside  her,  "I 
ask  you,  is  this  new  job  of  ours  one 
mad  whirl  of  giddy  pleasure?" 

The  bird  cheeped  conversationally. 

"You'll  say  it  is,"  said  the  girl,  ap- 
preciatively. "Say,  Feathers,  if  I  didn't 
have  you  to  talk  to  I'd  soon  be  tongue 
tied.  It  sure  is  one  deafening  quietude, 
but  at  that  we're  lucky  to  land  it,  us 
just  out  of  the  hospital."  The  canary 
offered  a  quick  comment.  "You  said 
something  that  time.  It  beats  standing 
on  the  ulcerated  feet  twenty-four  hours 
per  day  in  the  Kitchen  War!"  She  gave 
a  backward  glance  into  the  dim  room. 
"And  now  that  we  got  the  fam'ly  moved 
in,  why,  be  it  ever  so  viumble — 

She  slipped  down  off  the  stool  and 
made  a  round  of  the  room,  greeting  the 
brightly  tinted  persons  who  beamed  at 
her  from  posters  or  huge  cardboard  cut- 
outs. "  'lo,  Pop!"  The  ruddy  and  gen- 
ial gentleman  seemed  rather  too  deep  in 
his  approval  of  his  pipe  tobacco  to  pay 
very  much  attention  to  her.  "Must  have 
your  nicotine,  huh?  But  you're  a  good 
old  scout  and  awful  easy  to  live  with, 
huh,  Mummer?"  She  ran  across  the 
narrow  space  to  a  rosy  and  buxom  ma- 
tron who  lifted  a  pie  from  the  oven 
and  exulted  over  her  shortening.  "But 
you  being  the  best  cook  in  the  w.  k. 
World — Say,  that  looks  easy  to  take  !"  She 
sniffed  hungrily.  "I  wisht  you  wouldn't 
let  Sis  and  her  sweetie  fill  up  on  soft 
drinks  till  they  haven't  any  appetite!' 
Her  gaze  upon  the  youth  and  maiden 
with  the  tiny  table  and  the  tall  glasses 
between  them  was  fondly  disapproving, 
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but  it  was  pure  worship  she  accorded  to 
the  small  boy  who  was  pulling  on  the 
shoes  which  would  never  make  his  toes 
crooked  and  the  fat  and  dimpled  baby 
who  bore  radiant  witness  to  the  sort 
of  nourishment  provided  for  her.  "You 
sure  are  one  nice  fam'ly,"  she  told  them 
warmly.  "And  when  I  get  me  a  gentle- 
man friend,  why  you're  goner  take  him 
to  board,  huh,  Mummer?" 

Back  on  her  stool  and  busy  again  with 
the   mending   of   a  vehement   shirt   she 
lowered  her  voice  to  the  canary.  "One 
nice  fam'ly,  like  I  just  told  them,  but 
a   little   too   quiet   for   my  taste.     If   it 
wasn't  for  you  answering  me —       The 
telephone   rang  and  she  caught  up  the 
receiver    gladly.     "Hello!     Hennessey's 
French  Hand  Laundry!  What,  ma'am? 
.  .  .  Your  best  table  cloth  with  the  lilies 
of  the  valley  design?    Oh,  sure  you'll 
get   it   in   time   for  your  dinner   party! 
Will   you    kindly    please   hold    the    line 
till  I  look  it  up?"    Her  voice  had  taken 
on  the  quality  of  cream  and  honey  and 
now  she  put  her  hand  over  the  mouth- 
piece,   closed    her    eyes,    softly    counted 
twenty,    and    spoke    again   with    joyous 
reassurance.    "Yes,  ma'am,  pos-er-tively! 
It's  on  the  wagon!" 

"Bird,"  she  shook  her  head,  "I'm 
goner  charge  Hennessey  extra  for  lying. 
It's  an  awful  strain  on  a  truthful  wo- 
man!" Her  smooth  little  bobbed  head 
was  bent  over  her  sewing  for  ten  min- 
utes before  she  looked  up  again,  to  sweep 
the  desolate  street  with  her  wistful 
gaze.  "Look,  Feathers!"  It  was  an 
excited  whisper.  "Do  you  see  what  I 
see?  Hay  in  the  hair  and  milk  on  the 
shoes!  It's  a  movie  stunt,  that's  what 
it  is!  They  don't  come  like  that  any- 
more, in  real  life." 

The  boy  who  was  walking  slowly 
toward  her  was  young  as  herself  in 
years  and  younger  still  in  rustic  inno- 
cence. He  was  rich  in  lore  of  the  hind 
but  he  trod  the  city  pavement  with  a 
cautious  foot  in  a  new  and  squeaking 
shoe.  The  small-town  clothes  made  a 
mockery  of  his  splendid  body  and  his 
comedy  hat  rode  high  on  his  thick  and 


curly  hair,  and  he  carried  a  wicker  suit 
case  and  a  pastboard  shoe  box  under  his 
arm. 

"Peach  of  a  make-up,"  said  the  girl 
cordially. 

He   looked   up   at   the   sound   of   her 

voice,   blushing   hotly,   and  greeted   her 

with  friendly  diffidence.   "How-de-do  ?" 

"  'do,  yourself,"  said  the  city  mouse, 

warily. 

"Oh,  I'm  fine,  thanks!  Just  blew  into 
town.  You're  the  first  soul  I've  spoken 
to  since  I  left  the  deepo." 

"Snap  out  of  it,  bo!  I  can  tell  a  movie 
when  I  see  it.  Where's  the  camera 
man?" 

There  was  complacence  in  his  laugh. 
"That's  just  exactly  what  my  mother 
said.  She  said  folks  would  take  me  for 
an  actor  in  all  my  brand  new  clothes." 
The  gray  eyes  narrowed  and  she 
studied  him  keenly.  "Where  you  from?" 
"Lucyville.  I  don't  guess  you'd  know 
where  it  is,  being  off  the  railroad  six 
miles.  It's  a  right  nice  little  place,  Lucy- 
ville, but  no  chance  for  a  live  young 
feller  to  get  ahead."  He  looked  up  and 
down  the  block.  "Say,  would  the  con- 
stable say  anything  if  I  was  to  set  here 
and  eat  my  dinner?  Stomach's  begin- 
ning to  think  my  throat's  cut." 

"Take  a  chance,"  she  urged.  She 
wanted  intensely  to  keep  him  under  ob- 
servation. A  new  and  fascinating  crea- 
ture, technically,  in  her  vocabulary,  3 
"hick,"  a  "rube"  of  purest  ray  serene, 
and  yet,  oddly  enough,  she  did  not  find 
him  entirely  ludicrous.  There  were  rus- 
tic heroes  on  the  screen  who  were  not 
supposed  to  be  funny  .  .  .  wide  stra\\ 
hats,  shirts  open  at  the  throat  to  reveal 
brawny  young  chests,  rakes  over  the 
shoulder  .  .  .  Dimly  she  visioncd  this 
youth  against  the  background  of  his  <>\\n 
landscape.  After  a  moment's  observa- 
tion of  him  seated  on  his  suit  case  and 
attacking  the  contents  of  the  shoe  hn\ 
she  was  moved  to  comment.  "I'll  ->:t\ 
you're  one  sincere  eater!" 

He  nodded.    "Have  a  hunk  ot    Ma'- 

spiced  gingerbread?"   He  forestalled  her 

negative.     "You're    not    robbing    me    a 

mite, — look  how  much  she  put  in." 

"Well,  if   it'll  save  you  from  eating 
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yourself  to  death."  She  set  her  white 
teeth  in  a  moist  brown  slice.  "Say,  if 
she  was  to  take  a  correspondence  course 
for  a  few  years  your  mother  could  al- 
most cook!" 

He  nodded  again,  but  his  puzzled 
gaze  was  on  the  sign  over  the  night  slot. 
"Drop  Bundles  Here" — "what's  that 
for?  You  collecting  for  furrin'  missions? 
My  folks—" 

"You  tell  him,  Dicky;  I  haven't  got: 
the  heart."  The  telephone  claimed  her. 
"Hello!  Hennessey's  French  Hand 
Laundry.  What?  Your  pink'n  purple 
shirt  ran?  Well,  wouldn't  you  expect: 
anything  as  fast  as  that  to  run  ?  And  it's 
so  loud  you  can  hear  it  coming!  .  .  . 
What?  .  .  .  No,  I  will  not  meet  you  for 
the  movies,  Ernie  Fagan!  .  .  .  Nix  on 
that  Sheik  stuff,  boy!"  The  receiver 
went  back  with  a  bang  and  there  was  a 
tinge  of  temper  in  her  white  cheeks. 

"Might  a"  guessed  it  was  a  wash- 
house,"  said  the  youth,  pinkly.  "Well, 
now,  I'll  be  real  pleased  to  trade  with 
you,  but  I  won't  have  anything  till  Sun- 
day morning."  He  consulted  a  big  and 
fatherly  looking  watch.  "Guess  I'll  go 
on  down  the  road  a  piece  and  find  me  a 
room." 

"Listen,"  her  voice  was  full  of  anxi- 
ous kindliness,  "you  be  careful!  You 
keep  your  lamps  lit !  Say,  there's  a  pack 
of  hyenas  in  this  berg  that  eats  'em 
alive !" 

"Oh,  well,"  he  was  complacently  sure 
of  himself,  "I  guess  when  a  person  has 
plenty  of  money—  "  He  flushed  again  at 
her  little  mocking  laugh  and  came  close' 
to  her  window,  and  there  exhaled  from 
the  drooping  little  nosegay  in  his  button 
hole,  from  the  whole  of  him,  the  sweet- 
clean,  redolent  smell  of  the  country  out- 
of-doors.  He  exhibited  a  worn  wallet, 
corpulent  with  bills.  "One  thousand, 
two  hundred'n  eighty-four  dollars!" 

The  girl's  eyes  widened  with  wondei 
and  awed  respect.  "Gee  ...  I  didn't: 
know  there  was  that  much  money  in  the 
world !" 

"Well,  you  see,  when  us  boys  get  to 
be  twenty-one,  Pa  gives  us  our  choice 
of  a  ten-acre  piece  or  a  thousand  dollars 
in  cash.  Ed  and  Wallie,  they  took  the 
land  and  got  married  and  settled  down, 
but  I—  '  he  gloated  gently — "I  got 
ambitions!" 

"Listen,"  she  said  again,  eagerly  and 
earnestly,  "I'm  goner  give  you  a  big 
safety  pin  and  you  fasten  that  wad  to 
your  B.  V.  D.s  till  you  get  to  a  bank 
and- 

"Nope,  no  use  to  put  it  in  and  take 
it  right  out  again.  I'm  looking  for  a 
good  opening — 

"And  the  crooks  are  looking  for  you," 
she  warned,  "and  believe  me,  they  got 
good  eye-sight!" 

"Now,    don't    you   fret,"    he   beamed 


reassurance.  "Anybody  that  gets  my 
money  away  from  me'll  have  to  get  up 
mighty  early  in  the  morning!" 

"Get  up?  Say,  they  stay  up  all  night!" 
"Never   you   mind,    Sis!"      Some   of 
his  small    town   assurance   was  coming 
back.    "I'm  not  so  green  as  I  look!" 

"You  couldn't  be,"  she  groaned.  "All 
right,  then!"  Her  brittle  little  temper 
snapped.  "Go  on!  /  should  sob  myself 
to  sleep.  Why'nt  you  just  drop  it  down 
a  man-hole?  That'll  be  painless." 

A  FTER  he  vanished  around  the  cor- 
**•  ner  she  went  and  asked  her  fam- 
ily's opinion  of  him,  but  she  rather  re- 
sented their  attitude.  "Well,  I  know 
just  as  well  as  you  do  that  he's  a  rube," 
she  said,  crisply.  "But  at  that  I  guess 
he  isn't  any  funnier  here  than  we'd  be 
up  there  in  the  tall  timber!  Oh,  well, 
it's  nothing  to  me,  one  way  or  the  other. 
I'll  never  see  him  again.  He'll  forget 
about  his  laundry,  and  anyhow  he  could 
never  find  his  way  back  here." 

But  Sunday  forenoon  found  her  at 
her  window,  although  she  was  officially 
off  duty.  "Guess  if  a  person'd  rather  sit 
here  and  get  the  air  instead  of  taking 
their  life  in  their  hand  on  the  Sub- 
way— "  she  defended  herself  to  her 
cheerfully  smiling  parents. 

The  boy  from  Lucyville  had  to  speak 
twice,  because  she  was  hidden  behind 
the  Sunday  supplement  and  deep  in  the 
tale  of  "The  Dancing  Duchess  Who 
Wedded  a  Waiter,"  and  even  then  she 
seemed  almost  unable  to  place  him. 

"Land  t'goodness,  don't  you  remem- 
ber me?"  He  was  aggrieved. 

Eyes  narrowed,  forehead  knitted,  she 
racked  her  memory.  "Lemme  see  ... 
Oh,  yes,  of  course!  About  a  week  ago, 
wasn't  it?  Well,  how  long  did  the  wad 
last?" 

"Haven't  hardly  made  a  nick  in  it!" 
He  carried  his  newspaper  wrapped  par- 
cel to  the  slot  and  wedged  it  in.  "  'Drop 
Bundles  Here!'"  he  repeated  in  fascin- 
ation. "That's  sure  pretty  slick.  I  wrote 
home  about  that  on  a  post  card.  Say, 
they  certainly  do  take  your  money  away 
from  you  in  these  restaurants  and  the 
vittles  aren't  so  awful  good,  either.  I 
was  wondering  .  if  your  folks  took 
boarders?" 

"My  folks?"  She  chuckled  with  mer- 
riment. "Say,  I  got  no  more  family 
than  a  goldfish." 

"Gee!"  He  shook  his  head,  "Well, 
then,  I  guess  I'll  go  room  at  the  same 
place  as  a  young  feller  I  met  last  night. 
Pleasantest  feller  I  ever  met;  awful 
stylish  dresser.  Seemed  to  kinder  take 
a  liking  to  me." 

"S.  O.  S.!" 

"It  was  funny  how  he  knew  a  lot  of 
folks  up-State.  He'd  forgot  their  names, 


but  quick's  ever  I  mentioned  'em  he 
placed  'em  all,  easy." 

"Sure,  he  did,"  she  groaned.  "You 
put  that  money  in  the  bank  first  thing 
tomorrow  morning!" 

"Now,  don't  you  go  thinking  anything 
like  that,  Sis!  He's  got  plenty  money 
of  his  own,  and  he  can  help  me  to  turn 
mine  over." 

"You  know  it, — clear  over — out  of 
sight!" 

"He's  interested  in  a  company  that 
makes  parts  for  aeroplanes,"  he  contin- 
ued with  dignity,  "and  when  his  rich 
old  uncle  dies — " 

'  'Friends  may  now  pass  by  and  view 
the  remains!'  Boy,  you're  gone!  Dead 
as  that  bunch  of  spinach  in  your  button- 
hole!" 

"Well,  I'll  be  dad-kicked!  That  still 
there?  Ma  put  it  in,  morning  I  left 
home.  Kinder  nice  smelling,  when  it's 
fresh.  Some  call  it  "Lovers'  Memory'." 
He  plucked  it  out  with  a  brown  thumb 
and  finger  and  dropped  it  on  the  side- 
walk. "Well,  my  new  friend's  waiting." 

"I'll  say  he  is!"  she  shook  a  doleful 
head.  When  he  was  out  of  sight  she 
left  her  window  and  came  out  of  her 
little  door  at  the  side,  and  retrieved  the 
tiny  wilted  nosegay.  "I  just  wanted  to 
see  what  it  smelled  like,"  she  addressed 
herself  defiantly  to  her  pink  and  smiling 
sister.  "What's  so  funny  about  that?" 
E  next  time  he  came  she  honestly 
failed  to  recognize  him  until  he 
reached  the  window,  for  his  Lucyville 
clothes  had  been  replaced  by  city  gar- 
ments of  a  cheap  but  rather  fetching 
smartness,  and  he  became,  automatically, 
a  notch  less  ludicrous  in  her  eyes. 

'  'What  the  man  will  wear!'  "  she 
mocked  him  merrily,  but  consented, 
with  cool  indifference,  to  go  with  him 
for  a  bus  ride  and  supper,  and  as  she 
made  herself  rapidly  ready  she  answered 
the  unspoken  jibes  of  her  pretty  sister. 

"All  right,  all  right,  Gertrude!  No- 
body asked  you  to  go  with  him!  You 
stick  to  your  own  sweetie,  even  if  he 
never  throws  any  thing  but  a  five  cent 
drink  party!  (I  guess  that  cut!)  I  claim 
this  haymaker  is  pretty  easy  to  look  at, 
by  heck,  in  his  new  uni !" 

Careening  up  Fifth  Avenue  on  their 
high  perch  he  eyed  her  with  shy  ap- 
proval,— the  clever  little  bucket  shaped 
hat  pulled  snugly  down  over  her  little 
bobbed  head,  the  slim  serge  envelope  of 
a  dress,  brushed  shiny  but  pertly  smart 
in  line,  the  delicate  feet  and  slim  little 
legs  in  quaintly  strapped  slippers  and 
sheer  silk  stockings  which  were  just  the 
shade  of  a  rosily  healthful  skin.  "Gee," 
he  ejaculated  exultantly,  "I  wisht  the 
Lucyville  folks  could  see  me  now!" 

It  was  dusk  when  they  rode  back,  and 
when  he  slipped  his  arm  shyly  along 
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the  back  of  the  seat  her  sharp  little 
chin  turned  over  her  shoulder  to  regard 
it  critically.  "All  right,"  she  said  crisply. 
"You  can  park  it  there.  But  that's 
where  it  stays,  get  me?  I  didn't  invent 
petting  parties." 

IN  THE  days  which  followed  he  dis- 
covered her  standard  to  be  rigid,  and 
she  would  accept  only  the  more  mod- 
estly priced  movies,  bus  rides,  and  sup- 
pers at  cafeterias  and  thrifty  Italian 
table  d'hotes.  "I'm  no  gold-digger," 
she  insisted.  "You'll  lose  that  roll  fast 
enough,  without  me  doing  any  stick-up." 

His  mother  thanked  her  on  a  post 
card  bearing  a  violently  tinted  study  of 
the  Methodist  Church  of  Lucyville  for 
doing  his  mending  and  "showing  him  a 
good  time"  and  sent  her  two  glasses  of 
her  best  "raspberry  jell,'  "  and  early  in 
December  she  invited  her  to  come  up  to 
the  farm  with  him  for  Christmas. 

"Say,  Fam'ly,"  she  addressed  her 
pasteboard  relatives  apologetically,  "I 
cert'ny  hate  to  leave  home  at  holiday 
time,  but  I  guess  you'll  have  to  spare 
me !  Have  a  heart !  You  wouldn't  want 
me  to  pass  up  an  honest-to-goodness 
country  Christmas  like  I  dreamed  of 
since  I  was  knee  high  to  a  hydrant  ?"  She 
fed  her  fancy  happily  on  the  vision,  man- 
aged by  heroic  economy  a  sport  skirt,  a 
brushed  wool  sweater,  a  gay  scarf,  a 
pair  of  low  heeled  sport  shoes,  but  the 
next  time  he  came  he  announced  im- 
portantly that  he  had  decided  to  stay  in 
town.  He  had  dallied  briefly  with  a 
job  or  two,  but  the  fascinating  friend 
with  the  rich  and  failing  uncle  and  the 
interest  in  the  aeroplane  factory  had 
urged  him  to  wait  and  look  about  for  a 
good  investment,  and  now  the  time  was 
ripe  for  making  three  thousands  grow 
where  only  one  had  grown  before. 
"Well,"  she  swallowed  her  deep  disap- 
pointment gamely,  "if  we  don't  go  up  to 
the  tall  uncut  and  the  great  open  spaces 
where  men  are  haymakers,  why,  we'll 
have  supper  and  a  tree  here  at  my  place, 
see?  But  I  sure  do  wish  you'd  bury  that 
thou'  in  a  bank,  boy!  Your  friend's 
work  is  smooth,  I  gotter  hand  it  to 
him,  but  you  keep  your  lamps  lit!" 

"You're  doing  him  wrong,"  he  re- 
torted earnestly.  "He's  the  sincerest 
fellow  I  ever  knew." 

"All  right,"  she  said  testily,  "go  on 
and  be  a  Minute  Man!" 

"Minute  Man?"  he  stared. 

"One  born  every  minute,"  she  gave 
him  a  withering  glance,  but  the  best 
she  could  do  was  to  extract  a  promise 
that  he  would  not  actually  hand  his 
money  over  without  telling  her  first. 
"Say,  Pop,"  she  confided  to  her  genial 
father,  "I  wish  you'd  keep  an  eye  on 
him  for  me.  He  sure  needs  it!  And 
what  scares  me  cold — did  YOU  sniff  what 


I  sniffed?  Say,  it  wasn't  strawberry  ice 
cream  soda,  I'll  tell  the  world!  Just  let 
'em  get  him  oiled  up  once — 

He  had  clearly  been  drinking,  the 
next  time  she  saw  him.  He  came  to 
break  a  date  for  supper  and  a  picture 
with  her,  and  to  keep  his  promise:  his 
money  was  to  be  handed  over  next  day. 

"I'm  mighty  sorry  to  spoil  our  plans," 
he  apologized  a  little  thickly  but  she 
cut  him  sharply  short. 

"Think  I'd  stir  a  step  with  you  like 
you  are?  Then  you  got  another  think — " 

"Say,  now  don't  you  go  to  thinking 
there's  anything  wrong,"  he  defended 
himself.  "I'm  absolutely  O.  K.  It's 


She  ii'atc/ied  him  as  he  untied  the  bundle 

just — well,  a  person  dealing  with  busi- 
ness men  in  a  business  deal — it's  just — " 

"Listen,"  she  said  forcefully,  "you 
been  bringing  bundles  and  dropping 
them  here  a  good  many  weeks,  haven't 
you?  But  you  never  carried  a  package 
like  this  before.  And  get  me  right — if 
ever  you  do  it  again — NO  ADMIS- 
SION!" 

"Never  you  mind,"  he  said  jauntily. 
"I  guess  you'll  sing  another  tune  when 
I  come  and  tell  you  what  I've  made!" 
He  shook  the  wallet  unsteadily  under 
her  bitter  eyes  and  turned  away  with 
tipsy  dignity,  but  the  hand  that  fumbled 
for  the  back  trouser  pocket  missed  it 
and  his  little  fortune  fell  softly  to  the 
sidewalk. 

The  girl  smothered  a  cry. 

"What  say?"  he  halted  without  turn- 
ing. 

"Nothing,  nothing,"  she  said  fever- 
ishly: "I  said— 'Good-bye 1  said— 

'Good-night!"  She  waited  feverishly  till 
he  was  round  the  corner,  flew  out  and 
rescued  it  as  once  before  she  had  done 
with  the  sprig  of  "Lovers'  Memory," 


hugged  it  thankfully  and  ran  in  again. 
"Was  that  luck,  Family?"  she  exulted. 
"Was  that  luck?"  The  canary  bird 
obligingly  took  his  cue.  "You'll  say  it 
was,  Dickybird?"  She  wrapped  it  in 
many  shroudings  of  tissue  paper,  to- 
gether with  a  tiny  bunch  of  withered 
fragrance  and  put  it  deep  in  a  battered 
trunk. 

For  two  days  her  sense  of  rectitude 
upheld  her,  but  when  he  failed  to  come 
dark  doubts  and  pallid  fears  came  in  his 
place.  "Listen,  Mummer,"  she  tried  to 
divide  her  busy  mother's  attention  with 
her  triumphant  baking,  "suppose  he 
chucked  himself  in  the  river  when  he 
found  it  was  gone?  Suppose" —  her  eyes 
widened  tragically  —  "suppose  those 
crooks  were  so  sore  when  he  didn't  have 
it  that  they  bumped  htm  off?  Suppose 
!  e  never  comes  back?  What'll  I  do  with 
it?  If  I  send  it  back  to  his  folks  they'll 
think  it  was  all  my  fault,  but  I  meant 
right.  Mummer,  listen,  you  know  I 
meant  right!" 

Two  days  before  Christmas  she  sent 
him  a  note,  not  telling  him  that  she  had 
his  money,  but  reminding  him  of  their 
date  for  supper  and  the  tree  on  Christ- 
mas Eve.  He  telephoned  her  at  once 
and  his  voice  came  remorsefully  over 
the  wire.  "I'm  sure  ashamed  of  myself, 
more  ways  than  one.  My  money's  gone. 
Somebody  robbed  me.  But  you  musn't 
think  it  was  my  friend, — no  siree!  I 
missed  it  before  I  met  him,  that  night. 
He's  awful  disgusted  with  me,  but  if  I 
help  him  out  on  a  business  matter,  why 
he'll  give  me  a  little  stock  in  the  com- 
pany, anyhow.  He's  sure  mighty  good- 
hearted."  He  gratefully  agreed  to  come 
to  her  supper  and  Christmas  tree,  but 
he  might  be  a  little  late;  he  didn't  know 
how  long  his  friend  would  need  him. 

SHE  went  about  her  preparations. 
An  aemnic  branch  with  a  list  to  star- 
board took  on  an  air  of  determined  fes- 
tivity with  trimmings  from  the  five-and- 
ten-cent-store,  and  a  feast  was  set  in 
progress — canned  chicken  to  be  lavishly 
creamed  in  "Double  XX,"  chocolate, 
thick  and  sweet;  olives  and  nuts  and 
candy,  sandwiches.  "Napoleon's  from  the 
French  pastry  shop — opulent,  luscious 
tilings  which  burst  into  custardy  chaos 
at  the  touch — 

Even  her  costume  was  festive,  for  she 
unwrapped  a  pale  pink  voile  and  slipped 
it  defiantly  over  her  head.  "That  Mrs. 
Meaney  won't  care,"  she  protested  to  her 
mother's  unspoken  disapproval.  "How 
do  I  know  she  won't  care?  She  won't 
know!  And  I'll  press  it  out  and  do  it 
up  just  like  it  was!" 

Supper  was  set  for  seven,  and  at 
>rven-three,  in  spite  of  his  warning,  she 
began  to  worry.  At  seven-seven  the  tele- 
Continued  on  Page  401) 
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Christmas  Traditions 


WHEN  I  was  a  child  one  of  my 
hopes  was  that  we  should  one 
day  have  a  white  Christmas. 
Not  that  I  had  ever  experienced  snow, 
but  I  suppose  some  racial  memory  of 
roofs  glistening  in  the  sunlight  colored 
my  subconscious  mind.  Or  had  I  merely 
been  snared  by  the  sparkle  on  the  Christ- 
mas cards  of  the  period?  Some  of  you 
know  the  sort  I  mean,  covered  with 
angels  pealing  church  bells  over  a  white 
and  silent  world.  And  then  there  were 
the  English  pictorial  papers,  filled  with 
equally  white  scenes  enlivened  by  stage 
coaches,  and  ladies  being  kissed  under  the 
mistletoe,  and  blazing  plum  puddings, 
and  gay  companies  of  gentlemen  in 
gaiters  and  their  partners  in  high-waisted 
gowns  dancing  quadrilles  up  and  down 
oak-paneled  rooms.  It  makes  me  a  little 
homesick  even  as  I  write  it — homesick 
for  a  background  I  never  knew,  except 
in  fancy.  A  pagan  Christmas,  this — 
Yuletide,  in  short,  with  the  figure  of 
the  Christ-child  a  mere  incident. 

But  there  was  the  other  Christmas 
woven  mysteriously  into  the  woof  and 
warp  of  robust  feasting — the  Christmas 
of  shepherds  sitting  with  their  flocks; 
and  still,  clear  nights  with  just  a  tang 
of  frost;  and  bright  stars  traveling  in 
turquoise-blue  heavens;  and  crowded 
inns;  and  stables  with  mangers;  and  wise 
men  bearing  fragrant  gifts.  Even  a  child 
had  no  great  difficulty  in  transferring 
this  second  pageantry  to  a  Californian 
background.  Bare  hills,  still  nights, 
flocks,  shepherds,  sun-baked  Bethlehems 
in  the  truce  of  gentle  winter. 

"Oh,  little  town  of  Bethlehem, 
How  still  I  see  thee  lie." 

This  calls  up  no  vision  of  roofs  bear- 
ing a  white  burden,  no  sleigh  bells,  no 
wassail  bowl,  no  wreaths  of  holly.  It 
comes  nearer  to  the  experience  of  us  who 
live  in  a  land  of  green  winter. 

I  have  spent  only  one  Christmas  out 
of  California.  Five  years  ago  I  was  in 
New  York.  That  came  nearer  the 
Christmas  that  I  had  longed  to  achieve  in 
my  childhood,  for,  on  Christmas  eve,  we 
had  a  slight  sprinkle  of  snow,  not  much, 
but  enough  to  outline  the  doorways  in 
glistening  white.  I  lived  opposite  a 
church  and  the  chimes  pealed  out  on  the 
wintry  air  with  hard  metallic  joy.  It 
brought  to  mind  the  Christmas  world 
that  Dickens  drew  for  us — full  of  tears 
and  laughter  and  sentiment.  Too  much 
sentiment,  perhaps,  but  Dickens  wrote 
for  a  sentimental  age.  And  even  we, 
who  profess  to  be  so  hard-boiled,  cannot 
quite  escape  the  thrall  of  sentiment  that 
holds  us  in  its  grip  at  the  holiday  season. 


By  CHARLES  CALDWELL  DOBIE 

It  is  difficult  to  keep  our  cool,  efficient 
sanity  as  the  years  pile  up  and  pass. 

On  this  memorable  Christmas,  spent 
more  nearly  after  the  fashion  of  the  tra- 
ditional Yuletide,  with  its  snow  and 
somber  sunshine  curiously  blended,  I 
yet  found  time  to  hark  back  to  the  Cali- 
fornia Christmas  with  something  of  a 
pang.  For  what  I  missed  was  fragrance. 
The  evergreens  in  the  shops  and  stalls 
were  made  of  paper,  for  the  most  part. 
Pathetic  Christmas  wreaths  of  paper, 


Have  we  any  traditions? 

Charles  Caldwell  Dobie  has  his 
own  idea  on  this  subject.  He  is  as 
fearless  in  expressing  his  views  in 
this  article  as  he  has  been  in  his  late 
book,  "Less  Than  Kin." 


that  one  could  not  bruise  between  the 
fingers  and  be  rewarded  with  a  clean, 
cool  pungence!  Garlands  of  redwood, 
wreaths  of  silver  fir,  pepper-boughs 
heavy  with  coral  berries:  Where  were 
they?  Even  the  doorways  frosted  with 
snow  could  not  quite  make  up  for  this 
lack  of  captured  woodland.  You  see  we 
Californians  have  our  pagan  streak. 
Groves  and  forests  of  the  great  god  Pan ! 
Is  it  sacrilege  to  link  them  with  Christ's 
day?  Pan,  the  god  of  hills  and  woods 
and  flocks  and  herds. 

"There  were  shepherds  sitting  with 
their  flocks-"  How  the  familiar  words 
leap  forward.  Almost  the  first  words 
that  introduced  me  as  a  child  to  a  grop- 
ing meaning  of  Christmas.  There  is  a 
special  significance  in  the  glad  tidings 
coming  first  to  shepherds.  One  must  be 
on  good  terms  with  solitude  to  be  ripe 
for  revelation.  Have  you  ever  in  your 
rambles  through  the  mountain  passes  of 
California  come  upon  shepherds  resting 
beside  still  waters  in  the  heavy  drowse 
of  noon  ?  Or  better,  have  you  ever  en- 
countered them  at  nightfall,  with  their 
eyes  upturned  to  the  sky,  lying  prone 
before  a  blazing  fire?  Silent,  hairy  men 
touching  heaven  through  the  gentle  mad- 
ness of  solitude.  Sons  of  Pan  prone  to 
seeing  visions  and  dreaming  dreams. 
David  the  king  was  once  a  shepherd. 
And  did  not  Joan  of  Arc  tend  flocks? 
There  is  a  strain  of  the  child  in  every 
shepherd  and  a  touch  of  gentleness.  And 
the  revelations  that  have  come  to  them 
have  always  been  gentle  revelations. 
Even  the  spirits  that  guided  Joan  to 


helmet  and  sword  must  have  kept  hid- 
den the  bloodshed  and  carnage  of  war 
and  given  her  only  the  charm  of  its 
pageantry  and  fluttering  banners. 

I  have  often  wondered  about  the  ideal 
way  to  spend  Christmas  eve.  Whether 
it  should  not  be  more  properly  spent 
with  flocks  and  herds  upon  a  hillside. 
"It  came  upon  a  midnight  clear"  is  the 
way  the  old  hymn  puts  it.  Not  the 
clearness  of  snow-girt  lands  so  much  as 
the  clearness  of  desert  whiteness.  Ah, 
yes,  California  does  come  nearer  the 
"feel"  of  Christmas  than  most  lands  not 
to  the  Advent  born !  Olive  trunks  bend- 
ing against  the  hillside  vine  and  fig-trees 
under  a  December  moon.  And  if  you 
want  a  pagan  note  there  are  evergreen 
forests  marching  up  to  snow  line  ready 
to  be  woven  into  wreaths  and  garlands 
or  captured  and  tricked  out  with  tinsel 
and  gauds.  The  near  east  and  the  north 
country  meeting  together  upon  common 
ground. 

Here  in  America  the  traditions  of 
Christmas  have  been  enriched  by  the 
strangers  within  our  gates.  If  we  had 
any  traditions  at  all,  outside  of  New 
England  which  denied  Christmas  if  not 
precisely  Christ  Himself,  it  was  the  ro- 
bust tradition  of  England  with  its  was- 
sail bowl  and  plum  pudding.  The  Ger- 
man Christmas,  a  little  gentler,  a  little 
more  sentimental,  the  Christmas  of  the 
shining  tree,  became  grafted  on  the  pa- 
rent stem.  A  Christmas,  also,  this  Teu- 
tonic Christmas,  of  sugar  cakes.  One 
variety  in  particular  I  remember  so  well, 
sent  every  year  to  me  in  a  gay  box,  by 
a  German  frau  who  baked  them  for  her 
friends.  They  were  concocted  of  sugar 
and  the  whites  of  eggs,  for  the  most  part, 
and  flavored  with  anise.  Cut  into  squares 
with  the  impress  of  flowers  and  birds 
upon  them.  Tasting  like  frozen  sun- 
shine. No  gift,  however  elaborate,  ever 
came  up  to  these  simple  cakes.  It  is  the 
simplicity  of  Christmas  that  makes  it  so 
touching — or  should. 

And  the  Greek  Christmas  with  its 
midnight  mass  and  dripping  candles  held 
aloft  by  the  faithful — do  you  know  that 
tradition?  Devout  peasants  with  their 
heads  touching  the  floor,  the  air  thick 
with  the  smoke  of  incense,  the  deep  bass 
notes  of  the  Metropolitan,  intoning  the 
mass.  Feasting  in  the  coffee  houses  later 
with  long  lines  of  men  dancing  together 
old  shepherd  dances  at  least  a  thousand 
years  old  .  .  .  Shepherds  again !  Try  as 
you  will  you  cannot  escape  the  pastoral 
note  in  Christmas. 

It  seems  strange,  now  that  I  think 
of  it,  that  in  California  we  have  been 

(Continued  on  Page  411) 
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A  Dream  in  the  Fifth  Century  B.  C. 


THAT  night  Aspasia  had  a  dream  she 
never  forgot. 

Athene,  a  radiant  figure  of  ivory  and 
gold,  resting  one  hand  lightly  on  a 
shield,  a  spear  in  her  right  and  an  image 
of  Medusa  on  her 
breast,  her  golden 
hair  escaping  from  a 
golden  helmet,  stood 
at  the  foot  of  the 
hed  and  filled  the 
room  with  light. 
Her  "sea-gray  eyes" 
dwelt  with  a  ming- 
ling of  kindness  and 
severity  on  the  beau- 
tiful young  mortal 
asleep  on  the  couch. 

"Awake  and  arise, 
Aspasia,"  she  said  in 
a  voice  of  liquid  sil- 
ver but  a  tone  of 
command. 

Aspasia,  in  cer- 
tain after  moments, 
when  she  permitted 
her  imagination  to 
escape  from  that 
crystal  intellect  of 
which  she  was  justly 
proud,  was  inclined 
to  believe  she  had 
obeyed  that  com- 
mand, and  opened 
her  own  gray  eyes 
a'n  d  looked  upon 
that  dazzling  vision. 
Also  that  she  slipped 
from  her  bed  and 
bowed  her  flexible 
body  almost  to  the 
floor. 

"I  listen,  O  Pal- 
las Athene,"  she  said 
humbly.  And  then 
she  slowly  straight- 
ened her  long  body 
until  it  matched 
that  of  the  goddess 
in  height.  "And  I 
listen  without  fear," 
she  added  proudly, 
"although  I  am 
deeply  honored  and 
awed,  O  daughter  of  Zeus." 

A  faint  smile  crossed  the  calm  fea- 
tures of  the  goddess.  "It  is  well,"  she 
said  musingly.  "I  would  have  it  so. 
Men  have  said  you  resemble  me;  is  it 
not  true?" 

"So  they  have  said  when  they  would 
pay  me  vain  compliments,  O  Pallas 
Athene  daughter  of  Zeus." 

"The  mind  of  man  is  finite,  but  from 


By  GERTRUDE  ATHERTON 

time  to  time  he  has  pale  glimpses  of  dark 
truths  and  expresses  them  vaguely.  But 
one  truth  you  alone  of  all  mortals  shall 
hear,  and  tonight.  You  are  the  daugh- 
ter of  Pallas  Athene,  Aspasia  of  Mile- 


tus:  as  you  will  be  known  in  Athens  and 
in  history." 

"But  you  are  a  virgin!"  murmured 
Aspasia  in  protest.  "I  was  taught  at  my 
father's  knee  what  all  the  world  believes, 
that  you  are  and  ever  have  been  immacu- 
late, inviolate;  even  as  Artemis  fleet- 
footed  daughter  of  Zeus." 

"Nevertheless,"  returned  the  goddess 
calmly,  "you  are  my  daughter.  Like 


many  another  virgin  I,  even  I,  Pallas 
Athene,  goddess  of  wisdom  and  the  arts, 
goddess  of  the  fields  and  the  hearth, 
deity,  loving  and  beloved  of  the  immor- 
tal city  of  Athens,  longed  for  a  child; 
and  after  countless 
ages — ages  of  which 
man  today  knows 
naught  —  Almighty 
Zeus  granted  my 
wish.  When  you 
were  begot  I  swept 
through  the  body  of 
your  mother,  and  I, 
not  your  mortal  par- 
ents, informed  you 
with  life.  Not  with 
the  sap  of  my  body 
— which  must  ever 
remain  inviolate  — 
but  with  the  flame 
of  my  soul  and  my 
mind.  But  only  in 
a  limited  measure, 
my  daughter.  Had 
I  ordained  that  you 
should  be  Pallas 
Athene  in  mortal 
form  you  could  have 
risen  to  kingly  pow- 
er. But  I  did  not 
so  ordain,  for  there 
is  little  happiness  in 
the  life  of  a  ruler 
of  men.  And  unless 
a  woman  is  also  a 
goddess  it  is  well  she 
should  not  aspire 
too  high.  But  I 
gave  you  gifts  of  in- 
tellect that  no  wom- 
an in  all  Earth's 
history  has  ever  pos- 
sessed before.  I 
withheld  the  gift  of 
poesy,  which  the 
godsgaveunto 
Sappho,  for  I  wished 
your  mind  to  be  bal- 
anced and  logical 
and  undisturbed  by 
wanton  flights.  And 
I  gave  you  an  in- 
domitable soul  that 
would  fear  no  man,  nor  hesitate  at  the 
loftiest  excursions  into  the  god-like 
realm  of  thought. 

"My  usurpation  was  fatal  to  your 
mother.  Her  destiny  accomplished,  she  ' 
died  in  giving  birth  to  the  daughter  of 
Pallas  Athene.  But  in  gratitude  I  de- 
fied Pluto  and  carried  her  to  the  realms 
of  light  above,  where  she  dwells  in  con- 
tent as  my  handmaid  and  knows  naught 
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of  her  sojourn  on  Earth.  And  now  that 
Axiochus  is  a  shade  in  the  dark  realm 
below,  you  are  mine  and  mine  only." 

She  paused,  and  Aspasia,  too  bewild- 
ered to  speak,  made  another  obeisance. 

The  goddess  continued. 

"I  dowered  you  with  beauty,  Aspasia 
daughter  of  Pallas  Athene,  for  intellect 
without  it  inspires  no  paens  of  gratitude. 
And  with  all  those  lighter  charms  that 
conquer  men  intellectual  pre-eminence 
may  leave  them  unmoved.  I  wished  you 
to  conquer  all  men,  not  merely  philoso- 
phers, that  your  understanding  of  crea- 
tures so  different  from  ourselves  should 
be  wide.  A  woman  must  have  subtlety 
as  well  as  wisdom.  But  I  would  that 
you  remain  a  virgin." 

"But  I  have  never  considered  union 
with  any  man,  O  Pallas  Athene  daugh- 
ter of  Zeus.  I  have  lived  for  twenty- 
four  years  surrounded  by  men  young 
and  old,  and  many  have  loved  me ;  and 
never  once  have  I  been  invaded  by  those 
tremors  that  seem  to  be  so  necessary  to 
the  happiness  of  other  women.  My  emo- 
tions are  mental — goddess-like!  And 
now  I  understand  why!  They  shall 
never  be  otherwise,  O  Pallas  Athene 
daughter  of  Zeus." 

"You  are  a  woman  as  well  as  an  in- 
tellect," observed  the  goddess  none  too 
cryptically. 


"But  not  as  other  women,"  and  As- 
pasia drew  herself  up  even  more  proud- 
ly. "I  shall  never  forget  that  I  am  the 
daughter  of  Pallas  Athene  who  sprang 
full-bodied  from  the  head  of  Almighty 
Zeus." 

The  eyes  of  the  goddess  dwelt  with 
both  sadness  and  affection  on  that  vital 
and  far  more  lovely  replica  of  herself. 

"I  repeat  that  you  are  a  woman,  As- 
pasia, and  I  would  warn  you  there  are 
men  whose  powers  over  women  are  as 
potent  as  if  they  had  the  ichor  of  the 
gods  in  their  veins.  And  a  few  of  them 
have,  for  the  gods  in  the  past  descended 
to  Earth  more  often  than  was  wise,  or 
agreeable  to  mortal  husbands.  I  did  not 
warn  you  in  Miletus,  for  I  saw  no  man 
there  who  could  conquer  your  proud 
spirit  or  liberate  your  mortal  inheritance. 
But  I  foresee  danger  here  in  Athens-  I 
may  do  no  more  than  warn  you,  for  the 
gods  are  no  longer  permitted  by  Al- 
mighty Zeus  to  interfere  in  the  individ- 
ual lives  of  men.  We  may  only  advise 
through  the  oracles;  and  often  in  our 
consecrated  temples  we  are  misinterpret- 
ed— or  worse.  Once  and  once  only  I 
have  been  granted  permission  to  trans- 
gress the  law,  and  I  have  descended 
from  Olympus  to  put  you  on  your 
guard,  O  my  daughter. 

"I  do  not  claim  that  you  would  find 
unhappiness  in  union,  but  I  would  have 


you  remain  a  virgin,  as  I  am,  and  ever 
shall  be. 

"I  would  have  you  attain  unto  an  im- 
mortal ideal;  stainless,  spotless,  as  invio- 
late of  body  as  you  are  unparalleled  in 
intellect.  An  ideal  that  will  be  beyond 
not  only  the  attainment  but  the  compre- 
hension of  all  other  women  until  Earth 
is  consumed  in  the  furnace  of  the  sun. 

"That  is  my  wish.  It  is  also  your 
wish — now.  See  that  it  remains  so." 

She  shook  her  spear  slightly  and 
paused.  When  she  spoke  again  there 
was  alternate  pleading  and  menace  in 
her  deep  tones. 

"If  you  obey  my  behest,  I  promise 
you,  my  daughter,  that  when  you  come 
to  the  end  of  your  mortal  span  you  shall 
not  cross  the  black  and  roaring  waters  of 
the  Styx.  I  will  sweep  you  up  to  Elysion 
— yes,  even  were  Pluto  and  all  his  dark 
minions  hovering  over  your  bed  of  death. 

"But  if  you  hang  your  girdle  on  the 
altar  of  Aphrodite  you  shall  descend 
alone  to  the  House  of  Hades,  and  flit 
forever  a  pale  shade  on  the  shores  of 
Acheron.  Mortal  love  will  not  avail  you 
there. 

"I  have  spoken.  Remember  my  words, 
Aspasia  of  Miletus  daughter  of  Pallas 
Athene  daughter  of  Zeus.  I  go." 

And  the  gold  and  ivory  vision  grew 
slowly  transparent,  hovered,  vanished. 

(Copyrighted)          GERTRUDE    ATHERTON. 


Christmas  Cheer 


SOME  people  never  grow  too  old  to 
enjoy  a  real  Christmas  be  it  mod- 
ern or  the  old-time  celebration  by  Cle- 
irent  of  Alexandria.  Those  people  never 
grow  too  old  to  enjoy  the  good  and 
beautiful  in  life.  It  is  this  time  of  the 
year  which  brings  back  memories;  takes 
us  suddenly  back  to  those  childhood 
days  of  joy ;  plunges  us  into  the  days 
of  our  youth,  transforming  us  again  into 
the  years  of  our  "new  life." 

There  are  those  of  us  who  never  grow 
tired  of  a  Santa  Claus  with  a  bag  of 
toys ;  there  are  others  who  look  for  the 
inevitable  Star  and  the  three  wise  men; 
and  there  are  some  who  look  for  the 
manger  and  the  Christ  Child;  and  there 
are  those  of  us  who  welcome  a  snow 
scene  with  the  smile  of  joy  which  radi- 
ates all  the  pleasure,  all  the  satisfaction 
of  the  days  preceding  the  25th  of  De- 
cember; those  days  which  judged 
whether  we  should  have  our  stockings 
full  or  find  them  empty  on  Christmas 
morning.  We  have  all  seen  that  day 


of  uncertainty  .  .  .  would  we  or  not  re- 
ceive what  we  wanted  on  that  day? 
Had  we  been  good  enough  boys  or  girls 
to  warrant  the  presents?  When  the 
day  came  and  our  wishes  were  fulfilled ; 
when  our  doubts  were  cast  aside,  we 
smiled  and  we  played  and  we  were 
happy. 

Having  this  thought  in  mind,  Over- 
land has  taken  some  time  in  selecting 
her  cover  for  this  year's  issue.  It  en- 
deavors to  create  a  true,  good,  strong 
undercurrent  of  thought,  bringing  peace 
and  joy  .  .  .  leaving  a  smile  on  lips, 
giving  a  good  night's  rest  to  tired  eyes 
and  weary  care-worn  hearts  and  draw- 
ing the  curtains  of  morning,  to  reveal  a 
land  rose-tinted  with  the  rays  of  happi- 
ness. 

In  securing  the  cover  which  we  feel 
will  create  this  impression,  we  are  in- 
debted to  our  old  advertiser,  Walter 
Baker,  Inc.,  cocoa  manufacturers  of 
Dorchester,  Mass.  Walter  Baker  has 
been  a  constant  advertiser  with  Over- 


land since  the  year  1888.  For  the  past 
few  years  the  company  has  been  taking 
our  back  cover,  radiating  their  message 
of  peace  and  joy  as  perhaps  no  other 
advertiser  has  been  able  to  accomplish 
by  any  other  means.  Of  course  we  know 
that  the  satisfaction  they  sought  to  give 
to  the  observers  of  the  advertisements 
was  not  only  that  received  from  the 
artistic  display  of  happiness  and  joy,  but 
also  from  sampling  their  chocolate  and 
cocoa  which  for  so  many  years  has  held 
its  place  in  America  and  Europe  as  one 
of  the  superior  blends  of  that  commodity. 

We  wish  you  to  extend  a  thought  to 
Walter  Baker  &  Co.  for  the  cover  of 
Overland  if  it  in  any  way  brings  back 
the  memory  of  your  youth;  if  in  any 
way  it  pleases  you  .  .  .  and  let  us  hear 
from  you. 

The  editor  and  management  wish  to 
extend  their  good  wishes  for  a  merry 
Christmas  and  a  happy,  prosperous  New 
Year. 

OVERLAND  MONTHLY. 
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"The  Seaward  Print  of  Unreturning  Feet" 

A  Tribute  to  George  Sterling 


WHEN  visitors  from  the  world 
over  came  to  San  Francisco  in 
1915  to  the  Panama-Pacific  Ex- 
position, they  saw,  carved  on  the  grandi- 
ose architraves,  lines  of  poetry  bearing 
the  signatures  of  Shakespeare,  Milton 
and  Sterling.  Thus  did  California  pay 
tribute  to  her  poet  with  characteristic 
arrogance.  Those  huge  buildings  have 
been  dismantled,  the  shining  city  of  a 
year  by  the  blue  Marina  is  a  fading 
memory,  and  now,  like  Shakespeare  and 
Milton,  George  Sterling  is  dead. 

We  Californians  who  loved  him  and 
who  still  love  him  and  who  always, 
before  writing  our  own  little  poems, 
lowered  our  pens  to  him,  acknowledging 
him  as  the  dean  of  California  poets — we 
cannot  claim  at  this  time  or  at  any  time 
to  be  severe,  impartial  critics  in  judging 
his  work.  We  love  him  as  we  love 
Twin  Peaks,  or  old  Diablo,  or  the  mys- 
terious hills  of  Marin  across  the  Golden 
Gate.  Years  and  years  these  mountains 
live  with  us,  until  all  we  know  is  that 
they  are  near  us  always,  and  that  we 
always  love  them.  With  us,  he  is  a 
legend,  and  was  a  legend  long  before 
he  died.  When  we  talked  with  him, 
and  saw  him  so  often  tremulous  and 
diffident  and  pale,  we  thought  to  our- 
selves: "Women  have  died  for  the  love 
of  this  man,  and  rhymes  that  have  flowed 
out  of  that  sensitive  uncertain  soul  of 
his  have  echoed  for  years  in  the  hearts 
of  men  and  women  and  young  folk 
growing  up  to  the  first  flush  of  realiza- 
tion of  all  the  splendor  that  is  Cali- 
fornia." When,  therefore,  we  sat  down 
to  read  his  verses  it  was  never  in  the 
cold  Olympian  spirit;  he  was  the  Olym- 
pian, and  we  were  the  worshipful  men 
and  maidens  bearing  gifts  of  praise  and 
love  to  him.  So  never  ask  a  true  Cali- 
fornian:  "What  do  you  think  of  the 
poetry  of  George  Sterling?"  For  you 
will  get  no  articulate  answer ;  you  will 
see  only  a  flash  in  the  eye,  a  smile  on 
the  lips,  and  hear  perhaps  a  line  of  our 
poet,  hummed  lovingly  as  though  it  were 
music  that  had  rung  down  all  the  ages. 

HE  WAS  not  old  as  years  go  when 
he  died,  but  his,  inevitably,  was  a 
genius  that  grew  old  early.  For  years 
before  he  died  he  felt  that  he  was  old. 
that  he  lived  in  a  world  grown  strange 
and  clanking  and  indifferent  to  the 
music  of  the  great  masters  he  had  loved 
in  his  youth  and  in  whose  footsteps  he 
longed,  so  humbly,  to  follow.  Once  he 
was  asked,  "What  poet  had  the  greatest 
influence  on  your  development?"  and  he 
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replied,  very  gently  and  reverently,  as 
though  invoking  the  mightiest  of  spirits, 
"Tennyson!"  This  at  a  time  when 
hundreds  of  the  smart  young  men  who 
revered  Sterling  were  spending  much  of 
their  spare  time  concocting  witticisms 
against  the  poetry  of  the  Victorian  poet 
laureate.  Yes,  Sterling  was  old-fash- 
ioned toward  the  end,  and  he  knew  it. 
Often  he  was  mildly  defiant.  Once 
he  said,  "You  often  hear  people  say 
that  a  lyric  poet  writes  good  verse 
only  when  he  is  young.  But  I  write 
a  poem  nearly  every  morning  now  that 
I  am  old."  He  looked  a  little  wist- 
fully at  his  young  admirer,  suspecting, 
perhaps,  that  the  youngster  at  heart  be- 
lieved that  the  greater  Sterling  was  al- 
ready dead,  and  that  these  poems  written 
so  faithfully  every  morning,  were  mere 
stirrings  of  dust  on  a  tomb.  And  how 
could  the  young  admirer  tell 'his  demi- 
god there  are  some  souls  which,  through 
some  wonderful  lightning  flash  of  fate 
early  attain  immortality,  and  that  ever- 
after  it  doesn't  matter  whether  such 
souls  write  good  poetry  or  play  pinochle, 
or  go  to  church  to  hear  the  latest  evange- 
list? That  was  Sterling's  plight  much 
of  the  time.  He  was  an  immortal,  and 
so  much  of  his  soul  had  already  attained, 
in  the  serene  manifestation  of  perfect 
verse,  that  noble  deathly  quiet  told  of 
by  Homer,  whose  gods  lived  so  far  up 
there  where  no  hail,  no  wind,  no  rain, 
ever  reached,  and  the  sun  and  moon  and 
stars  glowed  placidly  through  unshaken 
sky.  Yet  he  moved  in  our  midst  years 
after  his  most  famous  verse  was  written, 
a  mortal  man  with  the  rest  of  us,  with 
his  own  generous  share  of  mortal  faults. 

TTOW  corageous  and  sweet  of  temper 
*-  he  was  in  recognizing  merit  in 
younger  men !  Any  young  poet  could 
come  to  him  and  receive  help.  He  who 
had  little  or  no  money  for  himself  could 
always  find  a  little  money  for  a  needy 
young  poet.  If  they  needed  no  money,  he 
could  give  praise.  Just  within  the  last 
few  years,  with  that  noble  enthusiasm  he 
received  the  poetry  of  Robinson  Jeffers! 
Till  Jeffers  came,  Sterling  was  always 
the  one  great  poetic  figure  associated  in 
the  Californian's  mind  with  Carmel. 
Many  a  man  when  a  younger  poet  arose 
in  Carmel,  and  built  a  mighty  tower 
where  the  older  bard  had  walked  the 
sands  and  soon  departed,  would  have  felt 
a  heart-wearing  and  obvious  jealousy, 
painful  for  all  to  behold.  But  not  George 


Sterling.  Oh,  good  St.  George  of  Bohe- 
mia, how  grandly  you  saluted  this 
younger  brother  of  poetry,  and  with 
what  utter  lack  of  petty  jealousy  you 
proclaimed  Jeffers'  greatness  to  all  who 
would  listen,  and  to  many  who  would 
not! 

"Robinson  Jeffers  does  not  waste  his 
heart  too  much  on  life,  as  I  always  did," 
said  Sterling  one  day  sitting  in  his  club 
in  San  Francsico.  "There  he  sits  in  his 
lonely  tower  down  at  Carmel,  keeping 
random  intruders  away,  living  deeply 
austerely.  Oh,  I  never  did  that  enough  ! 
I  could  never  do  it  !  I  always  loved  life 
so  much.  But  it's  wonderful  to  know 
that  Jeffers  lives  so  wholly  for  his  poetry- 
He  will  do  great  things,  and  I'm  glad." 

And  then,  a  few  moments  later,  our 
good  St.  George  must  rise  hastily  from 
his  table  and  say,  "Sorry,  but  I'm  going 
to  see  a  lady.  I  have  a  poem  I  want  to 
show  her.  Goodby." 


were  always  "ladies"  to  Sterl- 
ing.  He  used  the  old-fashioned  word 
with  as  unashamed  reverence  and  gentle- 
ness as  he  used  the  word  Tennyson  in 
discussing  poetry.  Every  woman,  whether 
she  was  a  famous  poet,  a  rich  society 
matron,  or  a  girl  of  the  street,  was  al- 
ways a  lady  for  Sterling,  not  only  on  his 
lips,  but  in  his  heart.  Once  he  was  told 
of  the  plight  a  gay-hearted  pagan  lass 
had  found  herself  in  a  remote  city,  and 
his  eyes  moistened  as  they  so  often  did 
when  he  was  moved,  as  he  cried  out, 
"Oh,  I'm  so  sorry.  Why  didn't  she 
write  to  me  and  tell  me  about  it?  I 
could  have  dug  her  up  some  money  some- 
where. The  poor  child!" 

How  many  "poor  children"  there  were 
in  George  Sterling's  heart!  Some  of 
them  were  very  old  men  and  women, 
but  to  him  they  seemed  but  poor  stricken 
children.  As  the  post-war  era  waxed 
more  and  more  smart  and  snippy  in  its 
style  of  writing,  Sterling  made  a  very 
good  stab,  in  his  prose  especially,  at  pre- 
tending to  be  very  swift  of  wit,  very  cyn- 
ical, very  hardboiled.  But  he  never  really 
was.  He  loved,  in  a  very  childlike  and 
simple  way,  good  poetry,  good  wine, 
good  women,  although  of  course  in  the 
case  of  the  women  not  all  the  world 
would  have  seen  eye  to  eye  with  Sterling 
in  the  matter  of  their  essential  goodness 
of  soul  beneath  the  soilure  of  the  "repu- 
tation." With  this  simple  and  childlike 
love  of  life  in  him,  then,  any  smartness 
or  hardboiledness  he  might  have  had  in 
some  of  his  writing  was  the  sheerest  ges- 
(Continued  to  Page  409) 
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The  Emperor  of  Dreams 


IN  1912  there  came  from  the  press  of 
A.  M.  Robertson,  in  San  Francisco, 
a  slender  book  of  poems.  Had  that  vol- 
ume come  from  a  well-known  writer,  it 
would  have  ranked  him  with  the  immor- 
tals. Had  it  come  from  a  rising  author, 
it  would  have  spread  his  fame  far  and 
wide.  It  came  from  neither.  It  was  little 
advertised,  for  it  had  no  financial  back- 
ing and  the  author  had  neither  influen- 
tial friends  nor  acquaintances  among 
those  who  determine  what  the  public 
may  read.  No  attempt  was  made  to  pop- 
ularize it.  The  book  shortly  passed  from 
sight,  almost  unknown  save  to  a  few 
fortunate  people  who  possessed  copies. 
The  book  was,  "The  Star-Treader  and 
Other  Poems;"  its  author,  Clark  Ash- 
ton  Smith,  a  young  poet,  not  yet  twenty, 
who  had  already  dreamed  and  dared  to 
dream  as  few  men  have  in  a  lifetime. 
That  book  of  poems  is  one  of  the  great 
contributions  to  American  litertaure, 
It  contains  some  of  our  finest  pure 
poetry,  some  of  our  best  imaginative 
lyrics.  A  few  of  them  would  now  be 
famous,  had  they  been  written  by  a 
Keats  or  Shelley,  and  a  cause  of  laurels. 
The  critics  have  ignored  the  volume. 
The  literary  pontiffs  have  passed  it  over. 
Today,  not  many  persons  know  it,  even 
by  title.  Yet  the  same  critics  decry  the 
anaemic  state  of  American  letters,  its 
lack  of  enduring  works.  A  genius — in 
the  true,  not  abused,  sense — appears,  his 
eyes  on  the  other  side  of  eternity,  his 
poems  of  eternity,  his  work  the  kind 
that  endures.  He  is  unnoticed.  He  is 
given  no  encouragment.  American  poet- 
ry is  still  anaemic. 

A  thousand  years  hence,  when  the 
people  of  that  distant  time  survey  the 
accumulated  mass  of  all  literature,  they 
will  place  high  up  on  the  roll  of  honor 
the  name,  Clark  Ashton  Smith ;  and 
looking  backward,  they  will  ask  why 
the  world  of  that  age  long  ago  did  not 
appreciate  him  when  it  had  him.  Per- 
haps this  is  as  it  ought  to  be.  The  man 
of  letters  should  be  the  possession  of 
those  who  do  appreciate  him.  It  is 
not  given  to  ordinary  man  to  walk  with 
the  gods;  nor,  when  it  is  so  given,  does 
he  usually  avail  himself  of  the  opportu- 
nity unless  he  is  one  of  that  group  which 
is  the  justification  of  himself,  the  corner- 
stone of  the  arts,  and  the  prophet  of  im- 
mortality. 

A  poet  can  not  live  on  visions,  on 
dreams,  on  a  prospect  of  future  fame. 
He  must  live  on  something  more  ma- 
terial. And  one  can  not  write  when  it 
is  necessary  to  earn  a  sustenance.  Per- 
haps this  was  the  reason  that  ten  years 
elapsed  before  another  book  appeared 
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under  the  poet's  name.  Or  perhaps  it 
was  the  neglect,  popular,  which  is  of 
little  importance,  and  critical,  which 
may  be  of  the  greatest  importance,  given 
his  first  book.  Or  perhaps  the  dreamer 
lived  in  his  own  realm,  indifferent  to 
ephemeral  external  life,  writing  seldom 
and  then  mainly  for  his  own  pleasure. 
Or  perhaps  .  .  .  One  trembles  at  the 
thought.  "Ebony  and  Crystal"  was  pub- 
lished by  the  author  in  1922.  Its  fate 
is  akin  to  that  of  "The  Star-Treader." 
Not  many  persons  know  it.  Those  who 
do  regard  it  as  worshippers  a  sanctum 
sanctorum,  as  connoisseurs  a  rare  tapes- 
try, as  jewellers  a  priceless  pearl.* 


"This  may  be  a  little  too  much 
of  praise  to  Clark  Ashton  Smith, 
but  at  least  it  will  bring  comment 
and  that  is  what  we  want,"  said 
George  Sterling  when  he  brought 
this  article  into  our  office  for  the 
December  issue. 


There  is  no  place  in  contemporary 
prose  and  poetry  for  genius. 

Was  "Ebony  and  Crystal"  worth  the 
labor  of  ten  years?  It  is  a  larger  vol- 
ume than  the  first  and  contains  twice  as 
many  poems,  one  hundred  and  fourteen 
against  fifty-five.  Did  eleven  poems  a 
year,  and  those  not  of  unusual  length, 
with  one  exception,  justify  the  author  a 
place  among  the  front-rank  poets?  If 
fame  is  the  criterion,  no.  If  excellence, 
yes.  "Ebony  and  Crystal"  is  the  finest 
volume  of  pure  poetry  that  has  appeared 
in  America  since  the  opening  of  the 
twentieth  century,  perhaps  the  finest 
since  the  time  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  Not 
until  its  publication  did  any  of  our  poets 
approach  him  in  imaginative  power. 
"Ebony  and  Crystal"  belongs  on  that 
shelf  with  Poe,  Coleridge,  Blake,  Shel- 
ley, Baudelaire.  In  that  group  where 
each  is  coequally  supreme,  he  may  justly 
take  his  place. 

Imagination  is  his  god,  beauty  his 
ideal ;  his  poems  are  an  offering  to  both. 
He  is  the  poet  of  the  infinite,  the  envoy 
of  eternity,  the  amanuensis  of  beauty. 
For  even  as  beauty  was  deity  to  Keats 
and  Shelley,  so  it  is  to  him,  and  in  its 
praise  has  he  written.  But  he  has  not 
celebrated  it  as  an  abstract  term  or  an 
aesthetic  quality,  but  as  a  more  tangible 
substance.  He  has  constructed  entire 
worlds  of  his  own  and  filled  them  with 
creations  of  his  own  fancv.  And  his 


beauty  has  thus  crossed  the  boundary 
between  that  which  is  mortal  and  that 
which  is  immortal,  and  has  become  the 
beauty  of  strange  stars  and  distant  lands, 
of  jewels  and  cypresses  and  moons,  of 
flaming  suns  and  comets,  of  marble  pal- 
aces, of  fabled  realms  and  wonders,  of 
gods,  and  daemons,  and  sorcery.  Time 
and  Space  have  been  his  servants,  the 
universe  his  domain ;  with  the  stars  his 
steeds  and  the  heavens  his  tramping 
ground,  he  has  wandered  in  realms  afar; 
and  he  has  found  there  a  wondrous 
beauty  and  a  strange  fear,  the  goal  of  his 
early  dreams  and  the  enchanted  road  to 
greater,  all  manner  of  things  illusory  and 
fantastical. 

Some  of  his  poems  are  like  shadowed 
gold;  some  are  like  flame-encircled 
ebony;  some  are  crystal-clear  and  pure; 
others  are  as  unearthly  starshine.  One 
is  coldly  wrought  in  marble ;  another  is 
'curiously  carved  in  jade;  there  are  a  few 
glittering  diamonds;  and  there  are  many 
rubies  and  emeralds  aflame,  glowing  with 
a  secret  fire.  Here  and  there  may  be 
found  a  poppy-flower,  an  orchid  from 
the  hot-bed  of  Hell,  the  whisper  of  an 
eldritch  wind,  a  breath  from  the  burning 
sands  of  regions  infernal.  The  wizard 
calls,  and  at  his  imperious  summons  come 
genie,  witch,  and  daemon  to  open  the 
portal  to  the  haunted  realms  of  faery ; 
and  their  wonder  is  transmuted  so  that 
those  who  can  open  the  door  may  listen 
to  the  murmuring  waters  of  Acheron, 
or  watch  the  passing  of  a  phantom 
throng;  and  the  fen-fires  gleam;  and  the 
slow  mists  arise;  and  heavy  perfumes, 
and  poisons,  and  dank  odors  fill  the  air. 
A  marble  palace  rises  in  the  dusk,  a  trea- 
sure-house of  gold,  and  ebony,  and  ivory; 
soft  lutes  play  within ;  fair  women,  pass- 
ionless and  passionate,  wander  in  the  cor- 
ridors; silks  and  tapestries  adorn  the 
walls,  and  fuming  censers  burn  a  rare 
incense.  And  fabulous  demorgon  and 
hippogriff  guard  the  golden  gateway  to 
the  hoarded  wealth.  The  sky  is  black. 
But  now  and  again  white  comets  blaze, 
or  suns  of  green,  of  crimson,  of  purple, 
flame  across  the  firmament  with  silver 
moons.  The  sky  is  burning.  Stars  hur- 
tle to  destruction  or  waste  away.  All 
mysteries  are  uncurtained.  One  may 
watch  a  landscape  of  the  moon,  the  seas 
of  Saturn,  the  sunken  fanes  of  old  At- 
lantis, wars  and  wonders  on  some  dis- 
tant star. 


"I  have  since  been  informed  that  the  silence 
was  due  to  the  destruction  of  imperfect 
poems,  and  to  ill-health.  It  is  hard  to  be- 
lieve this  statement  in  a  day  when  the  least 
is  treasured  by  those  whose  best  is  mediocre. 
But  it  explains  the  uniform  excellence  of  his 
work,  the  lack  of  a  single  weak  poem. 


DfCt'tnber,    1926 
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There   is   no   place    in    the   poetry  of 
Clark    Ashton    Smith    for    the    conven- 
tional, the  trite,  the  outworn.  It  is  use- 
less to  search  his  work  for  offerings,  to 
popular  desire.  Some  authors  pander  to 
the  public  taste;  their  hooks  may  have 
a   huge  sale,   but   die  with   the   author. 
Some  writers  have  skill  and  ability  but 
desire  wealth  or  immediate  fame;  their 
work  has  not  so  great  a  popularity  but 
endures  longer.    A  very  few  have  what 
is  called  "genius."    They  write  primar- 
ily   for    themselves,    or   with    a   certain 
small  group  of  people  who  know  litera- 
ture  in   mind.    They   are   artists,   word 
artists;  and  they  fashion  their  prose  or 
poetry  with  care  and  labor.    They  are 
seldom  appreciated  in  their  lifetime,  and 
never   have    widespread   popularity,   but 
the   highest   minds   of   every   age    enjoy 
their  work.    These  are  ones  who  speak 
to   us  across  the  ages,   who  will   speak 
across  the   ages  to  come.    It  is  to   this 
class  that  Clark  Ashton  Smith  belongs. 
One  will  examine  his  poems  in  vain  for 
the  commonplaces  that  have  so  largely 
crept  into  our  literature;  and  by  so  much 
as  he  has  avoided  ephemeral  and  writ- 
ten of  immortal  things,  by  so  much  the 
longer  will  his  work  endure. 

II. 

E  STAR-TREADER"  was  his 
earliest  volume,  and  it  shows  the 
effects  of  imagination  in  its  first  exub- 
erance.   Stars  and  suns  and  comets  pa- 
rade  in   all   their    majesty;    Chaos,    In- 
finity, and  "the  eldritch  dark"  are  ever 
present;  and  the  wonder,   the  inexplic- 
able mystery  of  the  Universe  form  the 
background   of  the  book.     It   was  then 
that  the   young  poet  wrote  "The  Song 
of     a     Comet;"  it    was    then    that    he 
fashioned  "The  Song  of  the  Stars;"  and 
from  his  pen  came  "The  Wind  and  the 
Moon."    Of   the  fixed   forms,  the   son- 
net was  his  favorite,  and  nearly  a  third 
of  the  poems  have  its  form.  In  most  of 
them  he  strove  to  obtain  single,  domin- 
ant   effects,    to   limn   one   unforgettable 
scene,   as  in   "The  Last    Night,"   "The 
Medusa   of    the    Skies,"    and    "Averted 
Malefice."   Occasionally,  he  was  content 
with  a  single  quatrain,  or  a  pair,  as  "The 
Maze    of    Sleep"    and    "The    Morning 
Pool."    But  he  had  a  greater  chance  to 
display  his  power   in   the  longer,   more 
sustained  poems,  such  as  "Saturn,"  "The 
Star-Treader,"    and    "The    Masque    of 
Forsaken    Gods."     They    would    have 
been  accomplishments  for  a  man  of  ma- 
turity,  for   one   who   had    long  written 
poetry,  as  the  work  of  a  youth  they  are 
remarkable    achievements.     The    entire 
book  has  this  note  of  maturity;  it  was  a 
world-weary  youth  wise  beyond  his  years 
who  wrote   these   poems   beautiful,   fan- 
tastic, sometimes  bitter  and  more  than 
once  inexpressibly  terrible  in  their  sug- 
gestion. 


"The  Star-Treader"  was  published  in 
1912.  Not  for  ten  years  did  another 
book  come  from  the  poet.**  What  had 
he  been  doing  those  ten  long  years?  Had 
the  neglect  of  his  first  book  compelled 
him  to  turn  his  mind  into  other  channels? 
It  is  hard  to  say,  but  "Ebony  and  Cry- 
stal" is  not  a  large  volume  for  the  work 
of  ten  years. 

There   is  a  great   difference   between 
the  two,   in   imagery,   in   tone  and   sub- 
ject,   and    in    metrical    skill.     The    firs): 
was,  to  some  extent,  experimental ;  the 
second,  a  fulfillment  of  the  promise  in 
the    foreshadowing   work.     The    crafts- 
manship  of   these    later   poems   is  well 
nigh  flawless;  the  volume  is  rich  in  per- 
fectly planned,  perfectly  fashioned  jew 
els.    It  is  jewel-cutting  that  he  was  en- 
gaged in  those  ten  years.    Here  may  be 
found   "such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made 
of,"    and    the   dreams   themselves;   here 
the  utterance  of  god  and  witch,  the  har- 
mony of  the  spheres,  the  strains  of  im- 
mortal music,  the  unveiling  of  an  imag- 
ery   unparalled.    The    beauty    of    these 
poems  is  intoxicating,  for  the  poet  who 
wrote  them  was  haunted  and  intoxicated 
by  loveliness  immaculate  and  incarnate, 
by    all    beauty.     And    the    poems    are 
couched  not   in  ordinary  language,   but 
in   an    English   filled   with   curious   and 
.archaic  forms,  rare  or  obsolete  words,  un 
usual  diction ;  and  they  have  been  given 
flowing  rhythms  and  unforgettable  melo- 
dies; and  they  move  in  measured  into- 
nation, and  in  cadence,  and  in  musical 
sweep  that  are  seldom  found  in  poetry. 
They    are    whispers    of    the    unearthly, 
rather  than  mortal  work.    They  are  en- 
during forms  of  unenduring  dreams  and 
ideals  and  desires.    They  are  the  unat- 
tainable, set  in  deathless  words  of  gold. 
They   are   time-outlasting  marble;  they 
are  lotus  and  poppy;  they  are  fadeless 
amaranth    and    asphodel,    pure,    perfect 
shadows  of  the  pure  and  perfect,  eternal, 
aeonian.    They  are  star-dust   and   star- 
shine,  caught  by  a  dneamer  of  the  ages, 
fashioned  in  ebony  and  crystal.  They  are 
nectar  and  ambrosia,  nepenthe,  Lethean 
draughts  to  drown  the  world  in  forget- 
fulness  and  oblivion.  They  are  the  waters 
of  paradise. 

The  poems  are  laden  with  a  pagan, 
exotic  beauty  and  imagery.  Sometimes 
this  takes  the  form  of  light  and  shadow, 
as  in  "Arabesque."  Sometimes  it  deals 
with  the  lands  of  romance,  as  in  "Be- 
vond  the  Great  Wall :" 


Beyond  the  far  Cathayan  wall, 
A  thousand  leagues  athwart  the  sky, 
The  scarlet  stars  and  mornings  die, 
The  gilded  moons  and  sunsets  fall. 
Across  the  sulphur-colored  sands 


Into  the  blue  and  burning  lands. 
And,  ah,  the  song  the  drivers  sing, 
To  while  the  desert  leagues  away — 
A  Ming  they  sang  in  old  Cathay, 
Ere  youth  had  left  the  eldest  king, 

Ere  love  and  beauty  both  grew  old, 
And  wonder  and  romance  were  flown, 
On  fiery  wings  to  worlds  unknown, 
To  stars  of  undiscovered  gold. 

And  I  their  alien  words  would  know, 
And  follow  past  the  lonely  wall, 
Where  gilded  moons  and  sunsets  fall, 
As  in  a  song  of  long  ago. 

Occasionally  it  reverts  upon  itself  as 
in  "The  Melancholy  Pool"  and  "Solu- 
tion:" 

The  ghostly  fire  that  walks  the  fen, 
Tonight  thine  only  light  shall  be; 
On  lethal  ways  thy  soul  shall  pass, 
And  prove  the  stealthy,  coiled  morass, 
With  mocking  mists  for  company. 

On  roads  thou  goest  not  again, 

To  shores  where  thou  hast  never  gone, — 

Fare    onward,    though    the    shuddering 

queach 

And  serpent-rippled  waters  reach 
Like  seepage  pools  of  Acheron, 
Beside  thee ;  and  the  twisten  reeds, 
Close  raddled  as  a  witch's  net, 
Enwind  thy  knees,  and  cling  and  clutch 
Like  wreathing  adders ;  though  the  touch 
Of  the  blind  air  be  dank  and  wet, 

As  from  a  wounded  Thing  that  bleeds 
In  cloud  and  darkness  overhead — 
Fare  onward,  where  thy  dreams  of  yore 
In  splendour  drape  the  fetid  shore 
And   pestilential   waters   dead. 

And  though  the  toad's  irrision  rise, 
As  grinding  of  Satanic  racks, 
And  spectral  willows,  gaunt  and  grey, 
Gibber  along  thy  shrouded  way, 
Where  vipers  lie  with  livid  backs, 

And  watch  thee  with  their  sulphurous 

eyes, — 

Fare  onward,  till  thy  feet  shall  slip 
Deep  in  the  sudden  pool  ordained, 
And  all  the  noisome  draught  be  drained, 
That  turns  to  Lethe  on  the  lip. 

But  usually  it  takes  the  form  of  a 
rich  imagery,  oriental  in  its  profusion 
and  splendour,  unlimited  in  its  concept 
and  scope,  imperishable  by  reason  of  its 
supreme,  its  unearthly,  its  alien  perfec- 
tion. "In  Saturn"- 

Upon  the  seas  of  Saturn   I  have  sailed 
To  isles  of  high,  primeval  amarant, 

(Continued  on  Page  407) 


With  bales  of  silk  the  camels  fare, 
Harnessed   with   vermil  and   with 


vair, 


"""Odes  and  Sonnets"  li'as  privately  issued 
by  the  Book  Club  of  California  in  1918.    The 
odes  are  from  "The  Star-Treader";  the  son- 
nets were  included  in  "Ebony  and  Crystal." 
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"And  great  is  the  man  with  a  sword  un- 
drawn, 

And  good  is  the  man  who  refrains  from 
wine; 

But  the  man  who  fails  and  yet  still  fights 
on. 

Lo,  he  is  the  twin-born  brother  of  mine." 

Someone,  sometime,  put  forth  this  very 
pertinent  definition  of  success:  "If 
you  see  what  you  want,  go  get  it."  The 
power  behind  such  a  watchword  is  in- 
estimable to  the  chap  who  is  floating 
along  among  the  by-products  of  civiliza- 
tion, not  yet  having  found  the  niche  in 
fame  and  fortune  that  is  reserved  for 
him,  but  which  awaits  his  arrival  if  he 
will  but  "go  and  get  it"  in  preference 
to  letting  procrastination  creep  into  his 
being  and  take  root. 

Life's  loaded  dice  are  ever  in  the  off- 
ing, ready  to  turn  up  disastrously  for  the 
fellow  who  is  faint  of  heart  and  who  is 
prone  to  quit  or  side-step  difficulties. 

Many  people  in  this  latter  day  age 
are  possessed  with  an  inherent  desire  to 
listen  to  the  taunts  of  the  multitude  or 
to  fear  public  opinion,  rather  than  rely 
upon  their  own  resources  and  their  com- 
mon sense  in  an  earnest  desire  to  get 
somewhere. 

I  am  reminded  of  two  boys  who  start- 
ed out  from  home  to  crash  the  commer- 
cial gate.  One  endowed  with  school 
teachings  and  talents  of  above  the  aver- 
age. The  other  with  very  little  school- 
ing, but  with  the  spirit  of  honesty,  thrift 
and  determination.  They  were  Bill  and 
Bob. 

Bill  turned  New  Yorkward  to  seek  his 
fortune  in  the  great  metropolis.  He  se- 
cured a  berth  with  a  vaudeville  troupe 
on  a  third  class  circuit.  The  bright. lights 
were  to  his  liking,  he  found  diversion  at 
cards.  Between  the  lure  of  the  green 
cloth  and  the  demands  of  his  wardrobe 
Bill  scarcely  made  ends  meet  as  the  years 
drifted  by. 

Bob  on  the  other  hand,  found  employ- 
ment in  the  lumber  camps  of  the  Cana- 
dian northwest  as  cook-boy  aften  dollars 
a  month.  He  preferred  an  existence  in 
the  great  woods  to  the  stuffy  life  of  the 
city-  The  resinous  odor  of  the  long  leaf 
pine  charmed  his  soul — his  work  in  the 
big  outdoors  gave  him  a  rugged  physique. 
He  applied  himself  to  his  duties  as  well 
as  spending  many  studious  hours  perfect- 
ing his  penmanship,  and,  in  solving  crude 
mathematical  problems.  Always  he  was 
possessed  of  an  earnest  desire  to  improve 
his  condition. 

Bob's  immediate  superior  influenced 
him  to  save  his  earnings.  A  few  years 
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further,  the  opportunity  to  invest  in  lum- 
ber in  a  small  way  presented  itself.  Later 
the  chance  to  get  in  on  the  buying  end  in 
a  big  way  came  along  and  he  was  ready. 
In  the  course  of  time  Bob  became  a  fac- 
tor in  the  coast  lumber  industry  as  well 
as  one  of  the  world's  greatest  powers  in 
the  marts  of  seagoing  commerce. 


I  interviewed  both  Bill  and  Bob,  and 
learned  their  life's  stories. 

Bill  was  musing  along  the  waterfront 
when  I  accosted  him.  With  his  eyes 
toward  the  mud  he  leaned  against  a  cor- 
ner of  a  shed,  and  poured  out  the  old, 
old  tale  of  failure. 

He  stressed  the  point  that  "he  never 
had  had  any  luck;  and,  first  one  diffi- 
culty and  then  another  had  crossed  his 
trail."  He  took  occasion  to  say  also  as 
he  pointed  to  a  magnificent  ocean  going 
freighter  anchored  in  the  bay,  that  "the 
stiff  who  owned  that  big  freight  ship 
out  there  had  had  all  the  luck." 

I  interviewed  Bob  in  a  commodious 
office  on  the  top  floor  of  a  Million  Dol- 
lar building  at  the  corner  of  California 
and  Battery  streets.  The  huge  modern 
structure  was  of  imposing  dimensions, 
stretching  a  half  block  on  California 
street  and  the  same  distance  on  Battery. 
It  was  of  Class  A  construction  and  a 
handsome  addition  indeed  to  San  Fran- 
cisco's financial  district.  It  reaches  ten 
stories  in  the  blue. 

Bob  owns  that  ten  story  shack.  He 
built  it  after  going  to  work  at  ten  dollars 
a  month,  and  even  after  going  broke  at 
the  age  of  27  years,  too.  Bob  you  know, 
is  of  the  tribe  of  Northern  Scots,  the 
only  people  whom  the  Romans  didn't  lick 
after  a  hard  trial. 

Bob  had  just  returned  from  his  fourth 
trip  around  the  world  as  I  discussed  with 
him  his  many  years  of  activity  in  per- 
fecting round-the-world  shipping  busi- 
ness. His  eyes  sparkled  with  the  ro- 
mance of  it  all. 

Bob  has  come  nearer  discounting  the 
words  of  Kipling:  "East  is  east  and  west 
is  west,  never  the  twain  shall  meet," 
than  any  living  man.  By  virtue  of  him 
having  hauled  so  many  westerners  to  the 
far  east,  and  so  many  Oriental  easterners 
west,  he  has  promoted  a  common 
brotherhood  between  the  two  peoples 
that  bids  fair  to  be  lasting  and  enriching, 
even  after  he  has  laid  down  to  rest  leav- 
ing the  problems  of  world  wide  com- 
merce to  posterity. 

By  his  efforts  in  lengthening  his  chain 


of  ocean  going  vessels  he  has  done  more 
to  promote  peace  and  prevent  strife,  be- 
tween this  country  and  Oriental  nations 
than  any  living  diplomat.  His  methods 
have  made  friends  for  himself  and  the 
nation  he  represents. 

It  has  been  Bob's  philosophy  on  life 
that  has  brought  him  the  lasting  friend- 
ships of  the  monarchs  of  the  world  as 
well  as  his  enviable  success.  This  philos- 
ophy is  based  on  the  rules  of  Thrift  and 
the  Holy  Bible.  His  training  in  these 
two  subjects  have  perhaps  been  the  sus- 
taining factors  in  keeping  Bob  the  thrif- 
ty, hard-headed,  honest  successful  cam- 
paigner, we  find  him  in  his  eighty-sec- 
ond year. 

If  you  tell  Bob  that  he  has  been  lucky, 
he  would  possibly  smile  grimly,  and  opine 
that  "luck  is  always  with  the  thrifty  and 
courageous."  And  if  you  were  to  speak 
of  difficulties,  he  would  probably  say: 
"Oh  hell,  I  eat  difficulties  for  breakfast 
every  morning." 

Bob  in  this  story  is  none  other  than 
Captain  Robert  Dollar. 

And  Bill — well  I  never  learned  Bill's 
last  name.  He  asked  me  to  loan  him  the 
price  of  a  flop  and  feed.  He  thanked  me 
for  the  "stake"  and  remarked :  "Just  re- 
member me  as  Bill,  that's  enough."  And 
he  shuffled  off  into  the  night,  still  mum- 
bling about  the  "lucky  stiff  who  owned 
the  big  freight  boat  in  the  bay." 


That  same  Bible  which  has  been  the 
companion  of  Captain  Robert  Dollar 
throughout  his  useful  life,  imparts  wis- 
dom against  which  this  writer  refuses  to 
debate.  It  speaks  of  the  industry  of  the 
ant  as  follows:  "Go  to  the  ant  thou  slug 
gard,  consider  her  ways  and  be  wise." 
It  also  mentions  the  grasshopper  in 
thought  such  as  this: 

"The  grasshopper  is  the  happy-sro- 
lucky  specimen  of  the  insect  tribe — he 
hops  and  sings  his  way  along  through 
the  warm,  sunshiny  summer  days,  forag- 
ing wherever  he  wills,  unheedful  of  the 
morrow.  When  at  last  the  bleak  winti  y 
season  is  ushered  upon  him,  he  perishes 
for  want  of  shelter  and  food.  He  sinks 
beneath  fhe  waves  of  forgotten  things 
and  no  bubbles  rise  to  mark  the  sinking. 


You  can  be  as  the  ant,  or  you  can  re 
as  the  grasshopper — but — you  can't  be 
both.  If  you  don't  "go  and  get  what  you 
want,  nobody  will  get  it  for  you."  The 
philosophy  of  Bob,  is  the  philosophy  that 
builds  empires. 
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A  New  San  Francisco  Artist  and  Her  Work 


Someone  has  said  that  although  the 
average  American  has  a  keenly  developed 
sense  of  humor,  he  is  totally  lacking  in 
that  more  subtle  sense  of  irony  and 
satire  which  distinguishes  older  and  more 
sophisticated  peoples. 

The  recent  New  York  success  of  the 
sculptured  portraits  of  Annette  Rosen- 
shine,  the  San  Francisco  artist,  would 
seem  to  prove  that  the  American  "intel- 
ligenzia"  at  least,  is  developing  the  abil- 
ity to  laugh  at  its  own  idiosyncracies. 
For  Annette  Rosenshine  is  not  only  a 
"modernist"  artist  who  scorns  to  flatter 
her  subjects,  but  as  a  trained  psycholo- 
gist and  former  psycho-analyst  she  seems 
to  possess  the  power  to  see  into  their 
very  souls  and  to  picture  the  inner 
rather  than  the  outer  personality.  Some- 
times the  results  are  moving  and  beau- 
tiful— sometimes  devastating  and  start- 
ling to  the  ego.  No  gentleman  or  lady 
with  a  "superiority  complex"  would 
care  to  sit  to  Miss  Rosenshine. 

New  York  art  circles  first  sat  up  and 
took  notice  of  these  strange  portraits 
and  grotesques  at  their  first  exhibition 
a  year  ago.  The  tiny  head  of  H.  L. 
Mencken  caused  a  particular  flurry. 
This  round,  cherubic-faced  serious- 
thinker  was  the  Mencken  at  which  a 
few  discerning  souls  may  have  guessed 
but  of  which  the  general  public,  accus- 
tomed to  his  verbal  onslaughts  was  in- 
credulous. The  New  York  Times  ran 
a  reproduction  of  the  bust  under  the 
facetious  caption  "Our  Demon  Critic," 
and  even  if  Mr.  Mencken  writhed,  he 
was  said  to  have  liked  it. 

At  the  same  exhibition  were  portraits 


Rebecca   West 
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of  Dr.  Norman  Haire,  the  celebrated 
English  physician,  Boardman  Robinson 
the  artist  and  former  San  Franciscan 
and  Jane  Heap,  editor  of  America's 
most  high-brow  journal,  "The  Little 
Review."  The  portrait  of  Jane  Heap 
expressed  a  robust,  fearless  and  most 
unladylike  personality,  with  the  head 
thrown  back  in  uproarious  laughter. 

At  her  second  exhibition  held  this  year 
at  the  New  Art  Circle,  Annette  Rosen- 
shine  presented  a  dozen  more  "psycholog- 
ical" portraits,  besides  a  group  of  masks 
and  grotesques  in  bronze  and  silver.  The 
head  of  Heywood  Broun,  famous  Col- 
umnist of  the  New  York  World  at- 
tracted the  most  attention.  Broun  is 
pictured  as  a  shrewd,  genial  and  lazy 
philosopher  with  a  slight  touch  of  theatri- 
cality. The  head  of  A.  Malcolm  Smith, 
the  Arctic  explorer,  most  literal  of  the 
group  was  the  quintessence  of  Scotch 
hardihood  and  canniness.  A  whole  phil- 
osophy of  life  was  expressed  in  the 
slightly  exaggerated  lift  of  Smith's  eye- 
brow. 

To  those  who  insisted  that  the  Rosen-- 
shine portraits  were  faintly  malicious, 
the  head  of  Rebecca  West  came  as  a 
surprise.  The  little  portrait  of  the  fa- 
mous novelist  possessed  for  all  its 
strength,  a  beautiful  naive  childlike 
quality  that  was  remarkably  appealing. 
Both  maturity  and  simplicity  were  caught 
in  a  queer  upward  twist  of  the  head. 
Another  portrait  which  showed  the  ar- 
tist in  a  gentler  mood  was  the  silver 
head  of  a  little  boy  of  six,  a  thing  of 
sheer  beauty  without  a  hint  of  "pretti- 
ness."  The  marvelous  vitality  and  grace 
of  Florence  Mills,  the  colored  comedian 
who  has  lately  become  the  rage  of  New 
York  seemed  to  emanate  from  the  sleek, 
bronze  head  with  its  rolling  eyes  and 
eloquent,  contorted  mouth. 

There  were  other  portraits,  humor- 
ous, tragic  and  ironic,  but  unnamed  be- 
cause uncommissioned.  All  fascinated 
the  beholder  with  their  singular  truth- 
fulness in  the  midst  of  seeming  distor- 
tion. There  were  bronze  and  silver 
masks  and  abstract  designs  and  a  group 
of  grotesques  that  seem  to  hearken  back 
to  Gothic  gargoyles  and  pre-historic  .cave 
sculptures.  One  had  the  feeling  that  it 
was  the  grotesques  which  most  fascin- 
ated the  artist  and  that  in  them  she  had. 
expressed  all  that  her  scientific  training 
had  taught  her  of  our  "so-called  human 
nature."  Placid,  tortured  or  merely 


funny,    they    aroused    strange    emotions 
in  the  beholder. 

The  woman  whose  strange  genius  has 
captured  the  attention  of  the  New  York 
cognescenti  was  born  and  raised  in  San 
Francisco  and  is  a  sister  of  Albert  Ro- 
senshine the  well-known  attorney  and 
state  legislator. 

Her  earliest  art  training  was  secured 
at  the  old  Mark  Hopkins  Institute  on 
California  Street.  Later,  she  was  taken 
to  Paris  and  studied  drawing  under  the 
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famous  Henri  Matisse.  At  a  time  when 
Matisse  and  the  other  post-impression- 
ists were  still  considered  "queer,"  she 
came  into  daily  contact  with  their  work 
and  influence. 

Then,  suddenly,  tiring  of  drawing 
and  disgusted  at  what  she  considered 
her  own  inadequacy,  Annette  Rosen- 
shine  returned  to  San  Francisco  and 
took  up  social  work.  She  became  in- 
tensely interested  in  human  beings  and 
their  psychological  reactions.  She  want- 
ed to  know  why  they  behave  as  they  do, 
to  plumb  their  mental  "insides."  She 
studied  academic  psychology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  and  did  clinical 
work  with  well-known  psychiatrists. 
Soon,  she  became  interested  in  the  work 
of  Freud  and  Jung  and  later  went  to 
Zurich  itself  to  study  the  psycho-analytic 
technique  at  Jung's  own  headquarters. 

During  all  these  years,  her  art  work 
lay  neglected  and  she  came  back  from 

(Continued  on  Page  397) 
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Central  Truck  Depot  at  Seattle  is  a  Pioneer 


A  FEW  years  ago,  business  men  of 
Washington  and  Oregon  recall  that 
freight  trucking  business  in  their  part 
of  the  United  States  was  disorganized, 
distrusted  and  consequently  not  in  the 
prosperous  condition  which  permits  the 
maximum  of  service  at  the  minimum 
of  rate. 

Today  that  is  all  changed.  Due 
largely  to  J.  L.  Bracklin,  one  of  the 
first  men  to  engage  in  trucking  in  Seattle, 
and  his  Auto  Freight  Depot  idea,  the 
business  is  now  regarded  highly  by  the 
most  conservative  bankers  and  business 
men  of  the  northwest.  In  fact,  Seattle's 
chamber  of  commerce  leaders  boast  that 
this  depot  is  the  first  and  best  of  its  kind 
in  the  country. 

"Jack"  Bracklin  started  trucking 
some  years  ago  with  a  line  operating  be- 
tween Seattle  and  Ballard,  a  small  city 
a  few  miles  to  the  northward.  He  had 
a  small  room  on  an  alley  as  his  personal 
freight  depot.  There  were  few  other 
men  at  that  time  in  the  business  in  that 
section.  By  the  opening  of  the  World 
War,  however,  several  other  men  had 
entered  his  field  and  seven  truck  lines 
were  giving  a  sort  of  service  between 
the  city  and  a  number  of  the  best  of  the 
outlying  towns. 

A  meeting  of  these  seven  truck  line 
operators  in  1918  is  the  starting  point 
in  the  history  of  the  present  Auto  Freight 
Depot,  an  imposing  three-story  brick 
building  nestling  among  the  wholesale 
houses  and  railroad  switches  in  the 
wholesale  district  of  this  bustling  Wash- 
ington city. 

With  Bracklin  at  their  head,  these 
men  organized  a  depot  holding  company 
with  a  $5000  capital  and  leased  a  build- 
ing as  a  freight  terminal  for  their  com- 
mon use. 

Six  years  ago,  the  number  of  trucking 
companies  had  increased  to  twenty-three 
serving  a  territory  all  the  way  from  the 
Canadian  border  to  the  Columbia  river. 
The  newer  companies  were  taken  into 
the  holding  company  whose  freight  ter- 
minal had  been  found  too  small  and  the 
capitalization  was  increased  to  $75,000 
making  it  possible  to  erect  the  present 
depot. 

All  member  companies  enjoy  full  right 
to  the  use  of  the  depot  and  have  equal 
participation  in  its  management.  For 
the  service  given  by  the  terminal,  they 
pay  on  the  basis  of  the  tonnage  they 
move. 

According  to  Mr.  Bracklin,  this  sharp 
line  of  demarcation  between  the  func- 
tions of  the  holding  company  and  the 
member  companies  is  one  of  the  essen- 
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tials  to  the  successful  and  peaceful  ad- 
ministration of  a  common  truck  freight 
terminal.  And  he  should  be  an  authority 
since  he  is  not  only  a  pioneer  in  the 
northwest  trucking  business  but  has  been 
manager  of  the  terminal  since  its  organi- 
zation. 

Today  the  twenty-three  member  com- 
panies operate  120  trucks  making  daily 
or  more  frequent  runs  on  regular  sched- 
ule serving  a  great  empire  extending  all 
the  way  from  Portland  200  miles  to  the 
south  to  Blaine  150  miles  to  the  north 
and  from  the  foothills  of  the  Rockies  to 
the  very  shores  of  Puget  Sound ! 

Five  companies  operate  between  Se- 
attle and  the  nearby  towns  and  villages. 
These  maintain  their  offices  in  the  ter- 
minal but  the  others  have  their  offices 
at  the  other  end  of  their  runs  which 
serves  to  give  them  cheaper  rent  and 
closer  idenification  with  the  business  of 
the  smaller  cities. 

One  company  operates  on  overnight 
freight  service  between  Seattle,  Tacoma, 
Olympia  and  Portland  with  a  joint  rate 
connection  with  trucking  companies  run- 
ning out  of  all  these  cities.  The  same 
company  recently  installed  two  motor 
trucks  on  pneumatic  tires  and  built  for 
speed.  These  are  used  mainly  to  handle 
the  butter,  fresh  fish  and  other  perish- 
able products  flowing  constantly  between 
Seattle  and  Portland. 

A  visit  to  the  Auto  Freight  Depot 
gives  one  a  vision  of  the  future  of  organ- 
ized truck  lines.  Here  lined  up  along 
one  side  of  the  structure  were  trucks 
apparently  from  all  the  important  fac- 
tories and  wholesale  houses  of  the  city 
delivering  shipments  for  out-of-town 
customers.  Along  the  other  side  of  the 
building  were  backed  up  the  small  army 
of  trucks  belonging  to  the  common  car- 
rier companies  operating  the  terminal 
station. 

Figures  furnished  by  the  depot  man- 
agement show  that  the  building  covers 
1 1,000  square  feet  of  ground  besides  the 
space  covered  by  the  large  receiving  and 
loading  platforms.  The  cost  of  the  build- 
ing was  about  $170,000.  Every  conven- 
ience for  the  swift  and  satisfactory  hand- 
ling of  freight  is  found  in  this  building 
which  will  possibly  stand  for  many 
years  as  one  of  the  model  buildings  of 
its  kind. 

The  depot  workers  not  only  receive 
and  send  out  freight  but  they  collect 
charges  and  handle  claims.  At  the  time 
this  is  written  not  a  claim  was  pending 
out  of  the  hundreds  of  thousand  dollars 


worth  of  good  merchandise  transported 
weekly. 

All  charges  are  prepaid  except  such  as 
are  shipped  in  by  rail  or  water  with  in- 
struction to  be  shipped  via  Auto  Freight 
Depot.  Charge  on  such  freight  is,  of 
course,  paid  by  the  consignee  or  subse- 
quently by  the  shipping  company. 

The  depot  operates  no  pick-up  system 
having  tried  it  and  found  it  too  expen- 
sive but  all  outbound  merchandise  it 
delivered  at  the  door  of  the  consignee. 
With  the  exception  of  farm  machinery 
and  on  goods  which  have  a  railroad  com- 
modity rate,  the  rates  of  the  trucking 
companies  in  Seattle  are  as  low  as  those 
of  the  railroads. 

Shippers  run  no  risk,  whatever,  under 
the  Seattle  system  since  every  truck  is 
bonded  and  every  item  of  goods  is  in- 
sured. Whenever  loss  unavoidably  oc- 
curs, the  claim  is  immediately  investi- 
gated and  the  damage  paid  the  samr 
week  it  was  made.  Truck  companies 
have  found  there  is  no  better  avenue  to 
the  good  will  of  the  business  public  than 
by  prompt  settlement  of  claims. 

Another  unique  service  is  rendered  by 
Mr.  Bracklin's  depot  organization  which 
means  considerable  in  making  for  better 
distribution.  The  upper  floor  is  used  as 
a  storage  room  for  case  goods  of  Se- 
attle's various  wholesale  concerns.  Since 
such  goods  as  Ivory  Soap,  Arm  and- 
Hammer  soda,  Crisco,  Carnation  milk 
and  other  common  household  necessities 
make  up  a  large  per  cent  of  the  truck 
shipments,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  this  ser- 
vice is  an  advantage  to  the  wholesaler, 
the  truck  lines  and  the  small  town  mer- 
chant. Goods  of  this  sort  which  made 
the  wholesaler  hustle  to  get  started  the 
same  day  the  order  was  received  under 
the  old  system  may  be  on  its  way  to  the 
merchant  who  needs  it  within  a  few 
minutes  and  only  a  few  hours  may  pass 
between  the  receipt  of  the  order  by  the 
wholesaler  and  the  receipt  of  the  good? 
by  the  retailer  under  the  present  system. 

"Transportation  is  civilization,"  some 
writer  has  said.  With  the  increase  in 
population  in  the  United  States,  the  rapid 
development  of  cities  and  the  interest 
of  the  public  in  good  roads,  it  requires 
no  prophet  to  see  the  motor  truck  as  the 
big  factor  in  freight  transportation  dur- 
ing the  coming  century. 

To  make  the  most  of  this  form  of 
transportation  from  the  angle  of  public 
service  is  the  responsibility  of  the  men 
in  charge  of  the  industry.  Possibly,  the 
success  of  Jack  Bracklin  and  his  asso- 
ciates in  Seattle  may  be  cited  in  future 
years  as  one  of  the  real  steps  forward 
during  this  "period  of  pioneering." 
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The  Mutiny 
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IN   THE   billets   the   outfits  were   al- 
lowed a  limited  number  of  passes,  and 
some  of  us,  who  could  not  be  included, 
went  A.  W.  O.  L. 

"They  can  kiss  my  Royal  American 
nose!"  said  my  friend  Jack  Kipps,  a  cor- 
poral in  the  company.  "I'm  entitled  to 
a  little  good  time  as  well  as  the  other 

guy-" 

And  off  we  went,  intending  to  sur- 
prise Paris  with  our  visit — and  this  is 
where  this  story  begins,  or  rather  a  day 
later,  when  our  trip  ended  abruptly.  We 
were  picked  up  by  a  dutiful  M.  P.  and 
then  given  three  months  at  hard  labor 
and  a  forfeiture  of  pay  for  a  like  period, 
in  addition  to  being  reduced  to  privates. 
We  took  it  cheerfully.  Three  months  in 
the  hoosegow — a  mere  trifle,  besides  we 
felt  that  whenever  the  outfit  had  to  re- 
turn to  the  Line  they  would  release  us. 
But  it  happened  that  the  colonel  of  the 
regiment,  "a  prince  of  an  old  man,"  was 
made  a  general,  and  a  new  command- 
ing officer  was  sent  to  the  outfit — a  man 
known  to  be  "Hell  on  discipline." 

By  way  of  self-introduction  to  the 
companies  he  said:  "Men,  dis-ci-pline  is 
the  most  im-por-tant  factor  in  any  army, 
and  I  am  going  to  have  it  in  my  regi- 
ment. Above  all,  men,  we  must  have 
dis-ci-pline!  I  am  going  to  make  the 
guardhouse  a  disagreeable  place."  He 
loved  to  emphasize  by  a  staccato  of  syl- 
labificating. 

His  quite  fair  warning  came  too  late 
for  Jack  Kipps  and  myself  and  a  few 
other  unfortunate  culprits  in  the  prison. 
The  guard  received  instructions  to  "con- 
sider prisoners  as  prisoners  at  all  times." 
Also  (this  was  a  sensation)  that  the 
"prisoners  will  double-time  to  and  from 
their  meals,"  and  the  company  at  that 
time  feeding  the  prisoners  was  billeted 
almost  half  a  kilometer  from  the  guard- 
house! 

Like  every  regular  "mill,"  we  had  a 
pair  of  "guardhouse  lawyers,"  who  pre- 
tended to  know  every  angle  of  military 
law  and  justice. 

"They  can't  make  us  do  it!"  was  one 
opinion. 

"No  such  thing  as  'can't'  in  this  man's 
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war,  my  son,"  thought  the  Old-timer 
who  had  spent  more  time  in  the  guard- 
house than  most  of  us  in  the  army.  Un- 
fortunately for  some  of  us,  the  Old-timer 
was  released  the  following  day. 

After  we  had  double-timed  to  and 
from  a  dozen  meals,  and  as  rumors  of 
the  divisions  return  to  the  Line  failed  to 
gain  strength,  our  "lawyers  '  increased 
in  numbers  and  their  influence  grew. 
"We  came  to  this  G.  D.  country  to 
fight,  not  to  run  marathons  after  meals." 

Then  the  blessed  flu  came — -truly 
blessed — and  I,  with  three  others,  were 
removed  to  the  hospital,  where  they  be- 
lieved in  white  sheets.  Later,  I  rejoined 
the  outfit  in  some  used-to-be  woods,  and 
there  I  was  told  that  my  former  fellow- 
prisoners  were  in  serious  trouble. 

The  morning  after  we — the  flu  pa- 
tients— left  for  the  hospital,  the  remain- 
ing prisoners  decided  to  "buck" — to  dis- 
obey the  guard's  command  for  "double- 
time."  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  "law- 
yers" that  if  they  happened  to  be 
brought  before  a  court-martial  for  it, 
they  could  "beat  the  case"  by  saying  that 
they  considered  so  much  exertion  too 
dangerous  because  of  the  spreading  epi- 
demic. This  appeared  quite  reasonable 
— to  them.  They  disobeyed  the  sentries, 
also  the  officer  of  the  day,  who  immedi- 
ately reported  the  mutiny  to  the  colonel. 

The  colonel  arrived  upon  the  scene 
and,  after  explaining  to  the  mutineers 
the  seriousness  of  the  offense,  he  himself 
gave  the  command : 

"Forward,  double-time,   MAWCH  !" 

The  prisoners  failed  to  move;  the 
"lawyers"  smiled — they  "bucked." 

"Take  them  back  to  the  guardhouse, 
Captain,  and  have  their  breakfast  served 
in  the  cell,"  ordered  the  colonel ;  and 
the  men  in  the  mill  ate  in  comfort  that 
day,  and  the  streets  of  the  little  French 
town  were  not  clear  of  manure  and 
trash,  as  usually  in  the  forenoons. 

The  outfit,  however,  lying  in  those 
woods  and  living  in  that  uncertainty  of 
war,  heard  nothing  definite  of  the  great 
mutiny  case.  Listening  to  rumors,  the 


serious  days  of  late  fall  came  upon  us, 
and  a  little  thing  like  the  fate  of  a  few 
rebellious  A.  W.  O.  L.'s  could  not  be 
expected  to  bother  the  minds  of  good 
soldiers. 


About  two  years  later  I  suddenly 
chanced  upon  Jack  Kipps  on  a  street 
corner  in  Los  Angeles.  He  appeared 
none  too  well  off,  and  the  time  rather 
early  in  the  morning,  I  invited  him  to 
have  breakfast. 

"They  gave  me  fifteen  years,"  he  told 
me  when  I  asked  him  about  the  mutiny, 
"but  the  reviewin'  authority — a  pretty 
generous  bird,  I  guess — reduced  it  to  ten. 
I  put  in  almost  two  on  the  Rock,"- 
meaning  the  military  penitentiary  at  Al- 
catraz.  "They  just  let  me  out  for  good 
conduct.  The  other  moontineers  like  my- 
self and  others  with  more  against  'em 
than  me,  got  out  long  ago.  Their  people, 
you  know,  raised  Hell,  and  the  gove'- 
ment  turned  'em  loose.  I  have  no  people." 

"But  didn't  you  realize  the  serious- 
ness of  your  offense  when  you  disobeyed 
the  command?"  I  asked,  the  next  in- 
stant regretting  the  question. 

"Say,  would  you've  been  the  only  quit- 
ter in  the  gang,  if  flu  hadn't  got  you? 
Believe  me,  I'm  some  runner,  but  how 
could  any  man  start  off  when  the  rest 
of  'em  stood  fast  and  bucked !  The  col- 
onel didn't  give  us  a  chance  to  talk  it 
over  among  ourselves.  He  didn't  think 
of  that,  I  guess." 

He  was  silent  for  a  few  moments. 
Then  he  seemed  to  expand,  and  added: 

"And  I  was  never  sorry  for  a  minute 
that  I  stood  there!" 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  now?" 
I  asked. 

"I  just  applied  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment to  be  permitted  to  re-enlist.  They 
gave  me  a  dishonorable  discharge,  you 
know,  which  means  that  I'm  a  man  with- 
out a  country:  and  the  only  way  to  re- 
gain my  citizenship  is  to  serve  another 
enlistment  and  get  an  honorable  dis- 
charge." 

"That's  tough,"  I  remarked. 

"Oh,  well,  somebody's  always  got  to 
be  the  goat  in  the  big  things." 
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The  California  Pioneer 


IT  WAS  the  day  before  Christmas  in 
the  roaring  seventies.  Noon,  to  be 
exact.  A  Southern  Pacific  Railroad 
survey  crew  were  at  dinner  in  their  im- 
provised chuck  tent,  about  forty  miles 
out  of  Tailholt  Camp,  a  supply  station 
and  trading  post  in  the  wilds  of  a  then 
mottled  California  frontier.  Twenty-six 
men  in  all,  including  the  cook  and 
"crumb-boss,"  constituted  the  party.  The 
"crumb-boss"  being  the  flunky  who  took 
care  of  the  bedding  and  blankets  used 
by  the  gang. 

The  chief  had  just  announced  that  he 
was  leaving  for  Tailholt  to  be  gone 
over  Christmas  and  maybe  longer,  and, 
that  there  would  be  no  more  work  until 
he  returned.  This  statment  on  the  part 
of  the  big  boss  created  an  air  of  boister- 
ous hilarity  among  the  men.  The  thought 
of  a  lay-off  for  a  few  days  was  good 
news  indeed.  Perhaps  the  chief  would 
stay  away  until  New  Years,  so  much 
the  better.  Plenty  of  time  this  would  be, 
for  a  good  drunk  and  plenty  of  time  to 
sober  up  in,  so  they  thought. 

Dinner  over,  the  head  of  the  camp 
made  preparations  for  his  departure.  A 
buck-board  to  which  was  hitched  a 
spirited  team  of  horses  arrived  and  took 
him  away,  mid  a  general  demonstration 
of  cheering  on  the  part  of  those  who 
stayed  behind.  Tom  Ford  the  transit- 
man  was  left  in  charge. 

Shortly  after  the  buck-board  and  its 
lone  passenger  dissappeared  down  the 
rocky  slope,  several  sacks  of  Red-Top 
rye  and  as  many  sacks  of  quart  bottles  of 
beer  were  brought  forth  from  a  secret 
cache  in  the  nearby  woods,  and  a  big 
Christmas  celebration  was  on.  Pay-day 
for  the  men  had  been  thoughtfully  post- 
poned on  the  part  of  the  railroad  com- 
pany for  fear  that  too  long  a  vacation 
might  be  indulged  in  by  the  boys  if  they 
were  allowed  in  to  Tailholt  Camp  with 
money  to  spend.  However,  one  resource- 
ful personage  in  the  party  had  bargained 
with  the  supply  carrier  to  fetch  in  the 
sacks  of  liquor,  a  few  days  before,  prom- 
ising settlement  for  same  when  pay-day 
did  arrive.  Such  an  arrangement  back  in 
the  seventies  was  always  satisfactory 
with  the  majority  of  trading  post  owners 
or  saloon  keepers,  for  the  good  reason 
that,  very  few  men  then  were  even  low 
enough  to  beat  a  gambling  debt.  A 
favor  to  them  was  held  sacred  regardless 
of  the  nature  of  it.  Such  was  the  stern 
code  of  the  early  California  pioneer,  and 
he  never  violated  a  trust. 

How  different  conditions  are  today 
in  this  broadminded  age  of  enlighten- 
ment and  personal  liberty,  free  from 
conventions  and  restraint,  and,  where 


By  KiRKi'ATRicK.  SMITH,  JR. 
we   are   loaded   down   with    installment 
plans  and  legal  contracts. 

TOM  FORD  refused  to  drink  with 
ihe  crowd  after  turning  "bottoms-up 
•jnce,  to  the  opening  toast  to  Christmas 
;md  goodfellowship.  Ford  felt  the  re- 
sponsibility of  his  temporary  job  as  boss 
of  the  camp.  He  knew  someone  must 
stay  sober  in  case  of  emergency,  and  it 
didn't  look  as  if  any  one  else  cared  to 
renig  as  long  as  the  booze  held  out. 
Even  the  cook  was  holding  up  his  end 
with  the  imbibers,  so  the  situation  pre- 
sented a  "ground-hog  case"  to  Ford ;  he 
must  shoulder  also,  the  responsibility  of 
cook  on  the  morrow,  if  the  bunch  were 
to  have  anything  like  a  real  Christmas 
dinner. 

As  usual,  the  greater  number  of  drinks 
one  absorbs,  the  less  acute  becomes  one's 
power  of  understanding,  and  no  little 
disfavor  was  poked  at  Tom,  by  his  fel- 
low workers,  as  the  level  in  bottles  sank 
lower. 


Three  months  prior  to  the  opening 
date  of  this  narrative,  the  survey  party 
had  been  assembled  and  started.  At  its 
inception,  Ford,  a  graduate  civil  engineer 
from  an  eastern  college  found  himself 
adrift  on  the  trails  of  the  west.  He  had, 
only  a  short  while  before  that  time,  ar- 
rived at  the  headquarters  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  engineering  department.  By  vir- 
tue of  a  need  of  transit  men  then,  the 
wanderer  had  been  able  to  "make"  the 
S.  P.  payroll,  and  had  gone  out  with  this 
party  of  twenty-five  men  besides  him- 
self, on  what  was  to  be  the  final  survey 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  division  of  this  great 
railroad  system. 

Compare  the  method  in  which  Ford 
was  engaged  as  transit-man  for  that  sur- 
vey part\,  with  the  red-tape  one  has  to 
encounter  in  securing  a  like  situation  on 
such  a  job  today.  A  man  was  taken  on 
at  his  word.  If  he  made  good,  all  right, 
if  he  fell  down  on  the  job  he  was  fired. 

Tom  had  left  college  with  his  degree 
intact,  but  under  a  cloud  of  disfavor  on 
the  part  of  many  of  his  schoolmates  as 


T/wuy/i  they  gambled  and  killed  they  had 

As  a  matter-of-fact  Ford  was  not  a 
big  favorite  among  the  rest  of  the  men 
in  the  camp.  Behind  his  back  many  times 
before,  he  had  overheard  caustic  remarks 
as  to  the  attitude  he  had  assumed  toward 
them,  seemingly.  But  he,  silent  by  na- 
ture anyway,  carried  on  his  soul  a  weight 
as  of  lead,  the  details  of  which  he  had 
refused  to  impart  to  anyone.  So  not 
knowing  his  past,  the  other  workers  in- 
terpreted as  snobbishness  the  silent  and 
aloof  actions  of  the  transit-man.  As  a 
whole  the  old  time  westerner  disliked  a 
snob,  and  usually  wasn't  afraid  to  say  so, 
or  to  show  his  dislike  bv  his  actions. 


ideals  on  iKhich  the  nation  today  is  built 

well  as  the  faculty  of  his  alma  mater. 
Since  then  he  had  knocked  about  aim- 
lessly, sad  of  heart.  An  affair  at  school 
for  which  he  took  the  blame,  to  shield  a 
weakling  brother  of  the  girl  he  loved  had 
been  his  sad  portion  the  biggest  shock, 
and  the  one  that  seared  his  soul  to  al- 
most unbearable  proportions,  incident  to 
the  episode,  being  the  actions  of  the  girl 
in  leaving  for  home  without  seeing  him, 
after  sending  back  his  ring  accompanied 
by  a  curt  note,  the  gist  of  which  was 
the  annulment  of  their  engagment  and 
the  admonition  that  she  never  cared  to 
see  him  again. 
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It  seemed  that  life  could  never  hold 
a  darker  hour  for  him.  His  love  for  her 
had  mounted  to  the  supreme  heights 
that  could  only  sacrifice  can  engender, 
yet  he  realized  that  all  the  glory  of  it, 
must  in  the  future  be  considered  as  only 
a  dream.  Only  a  memory  of  what  might 
have  been  would  be  his  to  enjoy  down 
the  years,  so  he  had  cast  his  lot  on  the 
highways  of  the  world  vowing  to  at 
least  be  true  to  that  memory. 

The  colorful  atmosphere  of  the  Cali- 
fornia country,  and  time,  had  done  much 
to   heal  the  wound,  but  to  forget,   ah, 
'^;that   was    a   difficult   task    indeed.     He 
nvrote  his  mother  occasionally,  and  was 
always  thankful  that  her  answers  to  his 
letters  never  alluded  to  the  one  tragedy 
of  his  life. 

Now,  at  this  time  of  all  times  of  the 
year,  to  make  matters  harder,  he  was 
thrown  by  fate  in  the  company  of  a  num- 
ber of  men  whom  he  liked,  but  who  mis- 
understood him.  The  chief  alone,  had 
had  occasion  to  glimpse  his  virtues.  The 
transit-man's  steadiness  and  ability  had 
assured  his  boss  that  no  mistake  would 
be  made  in  leaving  Ford  in  charge  of 
the  camp,  while  its  head  was  away  tem- 
porarily on  a  short  yuletide  vacation. 

Prior  to  this  Christmas  eve  Ford  had 
mixed  little  with  the  other  men.  He  ran 
the  survey  line  with  precision.  He  gave 
his  orders  to  the  chainmen  and  axemen 
kindly  but  firmly  while  out  on  the  job. 
During  the  evenings  he  kept  to  himself 
and  to  his  work.  If  his  engineering 
duties  didn't  occupy  all  of  his  evening 
hours  he  usually  studied  some.  No  small 
part  of  his  study  hours  was  spent  read- 
ing his  bible,  a  present  from  his  mother. 
At  mealtime  in  the  cook  shack,  or  at 
lunch  time  out  on  the  line  when  the  men 
congregated  around  a  small  bonfire  to 
consume  their  snacks,  he  was  never 
known  to  enter  into  any  of  the  various 
conversations  there. 

In  contrast,  the  other  workers  on  the 
crew  were  of  the  virile  rough  and  ready 
type  found  in  the  west  at  that  period. 
They  worked  hard  when  on  the  job, 
and,  played  the  same  way  when  at  lei- 
sure, always  carefree  as  the  breezes  that 
were  wafted  through  the  desert  wastes 
from  the  nearby  pounding  ocean.  They 
bellied  up  to  the  bar  with  their  monthly 
pay  checks  when  the  occasion  presented 
itself  and  drank  their  liquor  raw;  they 
treated  chance  acquaintances  at  their  el- 
bows which  was  the  custom  of  the  times ; 
they  staked  their  earnings  at  cards  or 
over  the  various  gaming  tables  prevalent 
in  all  saloons  on  the  frontier,  taking 
chances  against  the  caprices  of  fate  and 
swallowing  their  medicine  without  a 
whimper  when  life's  loaded  dice  went 
against  them ;  generous  and  exhuberant 
they  were  in  winning.  Those  who  lost 


through  weaknesses  were  generally  car- 
ried along  by  the  more  fortunate  ones. 
These  hardy  sons  of  the  best  of  the 
nations  even  staked  their  lives  in  the 
cause  of  decency  and  chivalry  in  the 
same  careless  fashion  as  they  bartered 
their  gold  against  the  brains  of  the  card 
shark.  Many  a  life  was  wagered  on  an 
ability  to  "draw  from  the  hip"  faster 
than  an  adversary.  Those  who  were 
standing  when  the  smoke  cleared  were 
lauded,  while  the  less  fortunate  pilgrims 
who  fell  were  tenderly  laid  away  six 
feet  under  the  sod  with  the  pity  and  not 
the  censor  of  the  by-standers  who  car- 
ried on. 

r"PHE  MEN  who  made  up  that  cos- 
mopolitan crowd  of  pioneers  in  the 
olden,  golden  days  of  California's  early 
existence  were,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
idealists.  They  lived  with  the  vision 
before  them  of  someday,  when  their 
stake  was  made :  they  would  settle  down, 
build  a  home,  rear  a  family  and  sur- 
round their  offspring  with  the  advan- 
tages in  education  and  refinement  from 
which  they  had  been  denied.  The  survi- 
vors of  those  hectic  days  did  that  very 
thing. 

One  of  the  sad  customs  in  our  life 
of  today  is  our  false  conception  of  the 
old  California  pioneers  whose  bodies 
built  the  empire  in  which  we  live,  and, 
whose  hardiness  hued  out  the  civiliza- 
tion we  enjoy  in  this  1926  yuletide. 
Those  empire  builders  are  pictured  con- 
stantly as  "outlaws"  and  riff-raff.  In 
fact  the  "alley-cat  gunmen"  and  thugs 
of  today,  who  skulk  in  the  dark  with  an 
automatic  hid  in  the  corner  of  a  coat 
pocket,  or  a  piece  of  gas-pipe  up  a  sleeve, 
seeking  to  strike  down  from  behind  de- 
fenseless or  unarmed  victims,  and  who 
are  in  most  cases  degenerates  incapable 
of  constructive  thinking,  are  likened  as 
one  and  the  same  with  the  rough  and 
ready  type  of  citizen  who  lived  in  the 
days  when  the  six-shooter  was  law. 

The  early  California  "gun-man"  in- 
variably gave  his  opponent  an  even  fair 
chance  to  "reach  for  it, "and  he  gambled 
his  all  against  that  of  his  antagonist, 
and  may  the  best  man  win.  Of  course 
there  were  exceptions,  but  fairplay  was 
the  "set  of  rules"  of  the  game  then  in 
a  large  majority  of  cases.  If  the  game 
became  too  onesided  in  favor  of  the  ex- 
ception, vigilante  committees  usually  took 
a  hand,  and  fair  play  was  restored.  The 
undesirable  citizen  feared  the  vigilantes. 

The  idealist,  though  he  often  detoured 
from  the  narrow  trail,  was  always  then, 
and  likewise  today  wherever  he  may  be 
found,  susceptible  to  right  thinking.  He 
usually  gets  back  on  solid  ground  in  the 
end  to  the  honor  and  glory  of  his  an- 
cestors and  good  citizenship. 


The  ruthless,  selfish,  lawless  indivi- 
dual of  this  decade  who  has  never  been 
taught  fairplay,  has  no  vigilante  com- 
mittees to  deal  with,  and  he  is  fast  fil- 
ling many  of  the  ranks  of  our  modern 
civilization ;  his  presence  here  presents 
quite  an  alarming  problem  to  face.  In 
fact  the  west  is  full  of  an  even  worse 
gentry  than  that  which  was  waited  up- 
on by  the  vigilantes  in  San  Francisco's 
early  days.  The  court  systems  and  legal 
technicalities  aided  and  abetted  by  shy- 
ster lawyers  in  late  years  have  formed 
a  dark  blot  on  the  fair  name  of  Cali- 
fornia. A  fair  name  handed  down  to 
us  to  cherish  as  a  heritage,  made  sacred 
to  those  who  care,  by  the  sacrifices  and 
struggles  of  the  early  California  pioneer 
The  need  of  a  few  good  vigilante  com- 
mittees with  a  "record"  is  paramount  at 
this  stage  of  California's  history.  Its 
need  is  increasing  as  the  days  go  by. 

'T'HESE  hardy  men  on  the  S.  P.  en- 
A  gineering  crew  with  their  own  pri- 
vate vices  were  no  exceptions  to  the  rule 
of  the  men  of  their  day.  And  as  they 
befuddled  their  minds  with  raw  liquor 
on  this  Christmas  eve,  their  understand- 
ing became  less  tolerant  toward  their 
temporary  boss,  Tom  Ford. 

Ford  sensed  this  sentiment  and  with- 
drew to  his  tent.  He  built  up  a  good 
fire  and  proceeded  to  study  as  had  always 
been  his  wont.  Supper  was  forgotten 
by  the  cook  and  the  rest,  in  the  limbo  of 
drinks.  About  six  o'clock  that  evening 
Ford  decided  to  enter  the  cook  tent  and 
prepare  himself  a  lunch,  leaving  the 
others  to  their  jamboree.  Such  a  custom 
was  usually  never  questioned  on  a  con- 
struction camp  or  the  like,  not  even 
among  the  western  folk.  But  the  fact 
that  an  unpopular  hombre  should  enter 
the  sanctum  of  a  cook  and  had  a  load 
of  fire-water  aboard,  became  a  terrible 
affront  on  this  occasion.  It  was  the 
cook's  kingdom  over  which  he  ruled  with 
unalienable  rights.  His  wrath  was  ex- 
pounded in  oratory  against  the  offender 
and  as  the  crowd  of  drinkers  had  just 
reached  that  stage  where  most  any  irri- 
tation was  the  signal  for  war,  open  hos- 
tilities were  declared  there  and  then. 

All  of  the  twenty-four  liquor  befud- 
dled men  descended  upon  the  boss  pro- 
tem,  to  avenge  the  insult  he  had  heaped 
upon  the  cook.  Ford  remonstrated  with 
them,  but  to  no  avail,  and  of  course  the 
odds  being  twenty-four  to  one,  the  luck- 
less transit-man  was  overpowered.  Not 
however  until  he  had  given  a  good  ac- 
count of  himself  with  a  stick  of  firewood. 

That  battle  waged  from  the  door  of 

the  kitchen  to  Ford's  tent.    The  stick  of 

stove  wood   in   the  lone    fighter's  hand 

(Continued  on  Page  405) 
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three-quarters  of  a  century  Cali- 
fornia  has  been  the  magnet  to  which 
have  been  drawn  men  and  women  from 
every  part  of  the  world.  Those  who 
have  as  yet  found  it  impossible  to  pay  a 
personal  visit  to  the  Golden  State  are 
looking  forward  with  anticipation  to  this 
much  desired  privilege.  In  casting  about 
for  the  causes  that  have  conspired  to 
make  of  California  the  mecca  for  all 
people,  we  are  of  course  forced  to  admit 
that  climate  and  scenery  are  among  the 
most  important. 

Reflection,  however,  will  reveal  other 
and  likewise  important  reasons  for  keep- 
ing California  in  the  spotlight.  This 
state  has  been  the  training  ground  for 
many  of  this  country's  outstanding  musi- 
cians, artists,  actors,  statesmen,  and  men 
and  women  of  the  literary  field.  Here 
have  been  developed  poets,  essayists,  pub- 
licists, noted  correspondents,  novelists, 
fiction  writers,  and  historians.  Whether 
the  lure  of  the  days  of  '49  brought  to 
this  side  of  the  continent  the  stream  of 
literary  folk  in  embryo,  they  to  find  this 
the  fertile  field  for  their  development ; 
or  whether  the  very  atmosphere  of  those 
argonaut  days  lent  itself  to  raising  up 
these  writers,  we  cannot  say.  Perhaps 
both  causes  conspired.  At  any  rate  this 
western  edge  of  the  continent  has  proved 
congenial.  Those  who  declare,  as  some 
do,  that  there  has  been  developed  no 
distinctive  California  literature,  most 
assuredly  have  not  fully  evaluated  the 
contributions  of  Bret  Harte,  of  Mark 
Twain,  of  Charles  Warren  Stoddard, 
of  Jack  London,  of  Ina  Coolbrith,  of 
John  Muir,  of  Joaquin  Miller,  and  a 
host  of  others. 

These  observations  are  occasioned  by 
the  appearance  of  a  volume  entitled 
'"Sketches  of  the  Sixties,"  by  Bret  Harte 
and  Mark  Twain.  The  book,  just  pub- 
lished by  John  Hovvell  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, carries  in  its  221  pages  a  rich  body 
of  material  not  before  brought  together. 
1  hese  sketches  constitute  a  series  of 
stories,  essays  and  articles  published  orig- 
inally during  the  years  1864  to  1867,  in 
The  California!!,  upon  which  paper  both 
Harte  and  Twain  were  engaged.  Much 
of  this  material  has,  therefore,  been  hid- 
den away  and  is  now  for  the  first  time 
made  available  in  book  form  for  the 
lovers  of  Harte  and  Twain. 

The  first  portion  of  the  book,  carrying 
the  Harte  sketches  in  nineteen  chapters 
and  reflecting  the  early  writings  of  Bret 
Harte,  is  interesting  in  the  extreme. 
Note,  for  example,  a  sentence  or  two 
from  Chapter  4,  under  caption  "In  the 
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Country."  Here,  as  throughout  all  of 
Harte's  writings,  we  note  how  graphic 
are  his  pen  pictures.  "The  country,"  he 
says,  "is  still  but  not  pulseless.  There 
is  such  a  vague  impression  of  unseen 
vitality  at  work,  that  the  silence  of  a 
vast  open  field  has  a  throbbing  intensity 
which  affects  the  tympanum  as  palpably 
as'  sound,  and  I  do  not  wonder  that 
Horace — I  think  it  was  Horace — spoke 
of  that  'dreadful  noise  of  nothing'  as 
being  peculiarly  rural.  I  speak  of  the 
meridian  quiet,  of  course,  and  not  of 
those  hours  of  the  morning  and  after- 
noon given  up  to  vocal  exercises  of  bird 
and  insect.  But  for  genuine  repose  the 
rural  night  is  the  most  sincere.  There 


is  such  palpably  folding  of  leafy  hands, 
and  such  nestling  beneath  the  green 
coverlid.  Then  the  moon,  lifting  her- 
self cautiously  over  the  pines  that  fringe 
the  mountain,  looks  down  with  a  sub- 
dued and  timid  luster,  as  if  half  afraid 
of  disturbing  the  sleep  of  birds  and 
flowers." 

Throughout  these  sketches  there  are 
touches  indicating  that  Bret  Harte,  like 
Charles  Lamb,  read  deeply  at  times  and 
browsed  whenever  opportunity  offered. 

In  the  sketch  entitled,  "Among  the 
Books"  and  which  appeared  in  The  Cali- 
fornian  of  September  30,  1865,  we  read 
in  his  closing  paragraph,  touching  his 
visit  to  a  certain  public  library — "When 
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the  business  of  the  day  is  over  and  the 
endless  procession  of  changing  faces  is 
past;  when  the  janitor  turns  the  key, 
and  the  green  baize  door  swings  on  its 
hinges  for  the  last  time,  I  can  fancy  that 
the  sealed  lips  of  the  silent  intelligences 
ranged  around  the  wall,  are  suddenly 
opened,  and  that  they  babble  pleasantly 
together  in  the  style  and  fashion  of  their 
authors;  that  perhaps  the  quaint  critics 
and  essayists  of  the  past  century,  from 
the  dignity  of  a  shelf  to  themselves,  pro- 
nounce upon  the  newcomers  of  the  pres- 
ent day ;  that  with  ponderous  sentences 
Dr.  Johnson  silences  all  pretensions,  and 
occasionally  even  brow-beats  the  criti- 
cism of  his  fellow  essayists  while  Mr. 
Joseph  Addison,  in  finely  periwigged 
phrases,  moralizes  upon  the  vanity  and 
illusion  of  authorship." 

Numerous  of  these  sketches  are  signed 
"Bret."  In  some  instances  the  initial 
"H"  only  is  used. 

The  reader  will  do  well  to  give  atten- 
tion to  Chapter  19  in  which  are  collected 
certain  book  notices  and  reviews  contrib- 
uted in  those  early  days  by  Bret  Harte. 

The  second  section  of  "Sketches  of 
the  Sixties,"  included  in  seventeen 
chapters,  reproduces  some  of  Mark 
Twain's  best  material  first  appearing  in 
The  Californian  of  the  dates  before  men- 
tioned. Among  these  sketches  is  one  en- 
titled, "Daniel  in  the  Lion's  Den — And 
Out  Again  Alright,"  and  an  account  of 
a  meteoric  shower,  and  others  as  delight- 
fully humorous, — all  written  in  the  char- 
acteristic vein  of  Twain.  There  is  also 
given  a  version  of  the  Jumping  Frog  of 
Calaveras  County,  which  appeared  in 
The  Californian  of  December  16,  1865. 
Once  begun,  the  book  will  not  be  laid 
down  until  the  reader  has  again  renewed 
his  acquaintance  with  the  author  through 
that  remarkable  sketch  entitled  "The 
Facts,"  and  in  which  a  certain  "distress- 
ing accident"  is  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  public.  This  particular  piece  of 
writing,  which  shows  Mark  Twain  at 
his  best,  reminds  one  greatly  of  Twain's 
"Life  on  the  Mississippi"  where  the  pilot 
starts  out  to  talk  about  his  dog,  but 
wanders  on  from  one  thing  to  another 
with  never  a  further  reference  to  the 
canine  in  question. 

Mr.  Howell  tells  in  the  introduction 
of  the  arrival  of  Bret  Harte  to  Cali- 
fornia and  of  his  meeting  with  Mr. 
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tic  displays  and  ceremonies  projected  to  give  fitting 
eclai  to  this  occasion,  have  beeu  unavoidably  delayed  until  the  4th, 
The  lecture  will  be  delivered  certainly  on  the  2d,  and  the  event  will  be 
celebrated  two  days  afterward  by  a  discharge  of  artillery  on  the  4th,  a 
procession  of  citizens,  the  reading  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
and  by  a  gorgeous  display  of  fire-works  from  Russian  Hill  in  tbeevenlng, 
which  I  have  ordered  at  my  sole  expense,  the  cost  amounting  to 
eighty  thousand  dollars, 

AT  NEW  MERCANTILE  LIBRARY,  BUSH  ST. 
Thursday  Evening,  July  2,  1868. 


Clemens  and  the  subsequent  drifting  of 
the  two  together  on  the  staff  of  the  old 
Californian.  He  says  in  his  preface — 
"I  have  taken  great  pleasure  in  preparing 
this  book  for  the  press  and  I  think  it 
will  prove  interesting  to  all  other  lovers 
of  Bret  Harte  and  Mark  Twain,  deal- 
ing, as  it  does,  with  this  early  period 
when  the  two  young  authors  were  striv- 
ing to  make  a  name  for  themselves.  One 
of  Bret  Harte's  literary  ideals  was  to 
create  a  characteristic  western  type  of 
literature  and  here  we  have  the  freshest 
of  their  thoughts  and  impressions  writ- 
ten with  the  enthusiasm  of  youth." 

Our  thanks  are  due  Mr.  Howell  for 
his  painstaking  efforts  in  bringing  to- 
gether this  series  of  sketches.  Especi- 


ally will  the  readers  of  the  Overland 
Monthly  feel  that  they  owe  him  a  debt 
of  gratitude.  The  Overland  was  founded 
by  Bret  Harte  in  1868  and  much  of  his 
best  writing  in  the  years  immediately 
following  appeared  first  in  the  columns 
of  the  Overland.  In  that  period,  too, 
Twain  was  a  contributor  to  the  Over- 
land Monthly.  There  is  a  bibliography 
at  the  close  of  the  book,  of  the  Bret 
Harte  and  Mark  Twain  materials  that 
were  originally  included  in  The  Cali- 
fornian. There  are  but  2,000  copies  of 
the  book  printed  in  the  standard  edition, 
at  $2.50  each  and  250  de  luxe  copies  at 
$12.50  each.  The  book  should  be  ord- 
ered from  John  Howell,  434  Post 
Street,  San  Francisco. 
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Is  there  Literary  and  Artistic  Culture  In  California? 


HOUNDS  of  detractive  criti- 
cism  are  yelping  on  the  trail  of  the 
future  Laureate,  the  California  Bear! 
The  horse  thieves  of  Gotham  are  riding 
to  rope  our  western  Pegasus  that  they 
may  add  to  their  spavined  remuda,  some 
new  blood. 

They  tell  us  that  our  only  harp  is  of 
Aeolus,  our  Artists,  house  painters,  our 
pioneers,  thugs  and  our  Dons,  Mexican 
sheep  herders  and  cut-throats.  Our  so- 
cial culture  is  blah !  Our  magazines, 
trash,  and  that  we  suffer  from  a  general 
and  hopeless  blight. 

And  all  because  New  York,  like  Na- 
poleon, has  placed  upon  its  own  brow 
the  laurel  crown,  and  called  upon  all  the 
world  and  his  relations,  to  bow  down. 
And  heaven  knows  California  has  been 
meek  enough!  Still  they  direct  their  ar- 
rows our  way — "even  bitter  words." 
Why? 

May  it  not  be  that  the  shadow  of  a 
desolate  isle  falls  on  the  Hudson — a 
reminder  of  what  usually  befalls  the 
great  who  fail  to  stop,  look  and  listen? 
Is  all  this  belittling  of  the  West,  with- 
out meaning?  Is  this  merciless  criticism 
motiveless?  And  why  do  eastern  edi- 
tors eagerly  publish  diatribes  on  the 
West? 

Is  it  fear?  Do  they  visualize  Litera- 
ture, Music  and  Arts  "going  west"  on 
them?  Do  they  suspect?  We  wonder. 

They  seem  to  say  to  us,  that  Olympus, 
Parnassus  and  the  Fabled  Isles,  all  hav- 
ing moved  to  New  York  and  become 
there,  firmly  fixed,  enlarged,  renovated 
and  increased  in  potency,  the  West  may 
regard  itself  as  merely  a  suburb.  And 
Californians,  with  pitiful  modesty,  stand 
silent  and  afraid  before  all  this  noisy 
self-acclaim.  Shuddering  at  the  zoom  of 
the  big  bass  drum  of  the  Publisher's 
Brass  band. 

Western  writers  go  east;  eastern 
writers  come  west ;  but  New  York  claims 
them  all.  A  Russian  writer  steps  off  a 
liner.  Ah!  He  is  a  New  Yorker  now. 
And  writers  living  and  working  in  Cali- 
fornia the  best  part  of  their  lives,  but 
born  in  New  York  .  .  .  .Ah !  They  too, 
are  of  Gotham. 

THE  HANDWRITING  ON  THE  WALL 
The     following     is    self-explanatory : 
"Where    will     the     finest     flower     oi 
America's   genius   blossom  ? 

"Where     will     the     greatest     poets, 
novelists,  painters  and  sculptors,  drama- 
tists,   scientists,    philosophers,    humorists  . 
and  even  orators  make  a  sudden  and  bril- 
liant showing? 


By  W.  T.  FITCH 

"What  city  is  destined  to  win  that 
fame  that  once  belonged  to  Athens,  the 
capital  of  Greece — the  isles  of  Greece! 
The  isles  of  Greece — where  burning 
Sappho  lived  and  sung?" 

"That  paradise  of  genius  will  be  San 
Francisco!  Such  is  the  prophecy  made 
today  by  one  of  the  foremost  poets  of  the 
modern  world,  Edgar  Lee  Masters. 

"In  the  only  interview  vouchsafed  by 
him  in  this  visit  here,  Masters,  who  has 
been  Geo.  Sterling's  guest  at  the  Bohe- 
mian Club,  made  a  survey  of  the  artis- 
tic and  literary  movement  in  the  English 
speaking  world. 

"Do  I  expect  much  from  the  Old 
World  at  this  time?  No,"  he  said. 

''There  is  too  much  turmoil  in  Europe 
and  Asia,  and  such  a  condition  does  not 
favor  the  flourishing  of  genius  at  its 
best.  The  great  cities  in  America  too, 
are  running  short  of  mental  ammunition. 
Take  New  York  for  example.  It  is 
rich.  It  is  powerful.  The  writers  and 
artists  are  exceedingly  clever. 

"But  their  smartness  is  enameled.  It 
is  so  much  on  the  surface.  By  that,  I 
mean  this:  They  get  their  stimulation 
from  books,  or  pictures,  and  so  on.  That 
is,  they  derive  their  mental  income  from 
the  finished  product  of  other  artists  and 
poets.  (Californians?)  They  do  not  go 
to  the  original  sources. 

"What  is  the  original  source  of  poetry, 
novel,  art?  It  is  life  in  the  raw.  It  is 
life  laid  bare.  It  is  nature  revealed  in  its 
frank  beauty  and  ugliness,  and  always  its 
vital  power. 

"The  New  Yorker  lives  on  canned 
food,  mentally  speaking — -and  so  his  art 
may  shine  for  the  moment,  but  it  lacks 
the  solid  and  lasting  quality. 

"Now  this  Californian  poet  Jeffers  is 
truly  Graecian.  How  deeply  saturated 
with  the  marvellous  beauty  of  this  state! 
He  thrives  in  the  open.  He  has  first: 
hand  understanding  of  the  things  he 
sings  of — nature,  soil,  the  plain  folks 
around  him. 

"You  have  already  here,"  said  Masters 
thoughtfully,  "one  man  of  outstanding 
genius.  Fifty  years  from  now,  his  name 
and  fame  will  shine  as  a  lamb  through 
the  mist  of  history.  That  man  is,  of 
course,  Sterling  .... 

"You  have  here  both  the  elders  and 
the  young  enthusiasts.  I  don't  think  that 
California  writing  is  any  more  vapid  or 
old  fashioned  than  any  other  American 
writing,  it  is  different  from  New  York  or 
Chicago  writing,  because  the  conditions 
here  are  different.  Why  shouldn't  the 
San  Franciscan  sing  of  his  sunshine  and 


flowers?  HE  HAS  THEM/  The  east- 
erners haven't  got  these  lovely  things. 
"The  fact  is  that  the  east  is  becoming 
moribund,  sterile.  The  Far  West,  es- 
pecially here,  is  leaping  up.  LET  No 
ONE  TRY  TO  INFUSE  ANY  INFERIOR 
COMPLEX  IN  YOUR.  Of  course,  even  in 
ancient  Athens  in  its  most  splendid  days 
there  were  cynics  who  talked  in  a  minor 
and  depressing  key.  But  San  Francisco 
has  the  stuff  of  genius." 

WHO  ARE  CALIFORNIANS? 

If  we  proclaim  that  birth — not  merely 
residence,  long  or  short — makes  a  Cali- 
fornian, then,  may  we  not  stretch  the 
same  measure  upon  New  York,  with  its 
thousand  races?  Is  the  proportion  of 
outstanding  achievement  greater  there 
than  here?  No,  Mr.  Bones,  it  is  not! 

We  do  not  accept  the  "accident  of 
birth"  theory.  We  consider  that  when 
one  becomes  a  resident  here,  he  is  one 
of  us.  He  has  eschewed  his  evil  ways 
and  has  sat  down  under  the  fig  tree. 
He  is  re-born.  His  chosen  emblem  now, 
is — What  is  it,  Mr.  Bones?  "It's  a 
Bear." 

NINE  TAILORS 

The  east  says  that  "active  minds"  get 
the  willies  in  our  dull  midst.  That  we 
"have  no  organization."  They  seem  to 
infer  that  it  takes  nine  California  tailors 
to  make  one  New  Yorker. 

Because  we  do  not  endlessly  hop  about 
like  popcorn  over  a  hot  fire,  run  hither 
and  yon,  waving  foolish  banners,  pull 
off  silly  and  dizzy  frolics,  we're  dull, 
hopeless. 

Why  are  we  not  hysterically  intense, 
feverishly  intense,  foaming  intellects  gone 
berserk?  Because,  Papa  Knickerbocker, 
we  don't  do  things  that  way.  It  is  to 
6e  hoped  that  we  never  "get  that  way." 
We  know  how  to  live,  how  to  enjoy  the 
sunny  empire  that  is  ours.  We've  got 
something — and  know  it ! 

ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  MYTHS 

Not  many  of  us  remember  that  the 
flocks  of  hungry  newspaper  writers,  male 
and  female,  who  came  to  California  in 
the  days  when  Jerome  A.  Hart  wielded 
the  blue  pencil  on  the  old  ARGO- 
NAUT, brought  with  them  the  torrid 
myth  that  there  was  not  then,  nor  ever 
should  be  native  artistic  talent. 

It  simply  wasn't  to  be  thought  of. 
Why,  it  wasn't  legal.  We  Indians  write, 
paint  or  sculp?  Not  if  New  York  could 
help  it. 

(Continued  on  Page  408) 
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A  Napoleonic  Bandit 


After  prolonged  waiting,  they  heard 
the  whistle  of  the  approaching  train. 
True  to  his  promise,  the  operator  went 
out  and  flagged  it  to  stop.  As  the  en- 
gine came  to  a  standstill  the  six  men 
whom  Villa  had  left  inside  the  station 
rushed  out,  uncoupled  the  engine,  then 
mounted  to  the  cab  and  forced  the  en- 
gineer to  drive  the  locomotive  some  dis- 
tance up  the  track. 

Not  a  shot  had  so  far  been  fired. 
Villa's  men  had  their  instructions  and 
heeded  them. 

The  troops  began  piling  pellmell  out 
of  the  train  on  both  sides.  Then  Villa's 
ambushed  men  opened  fire  and  their  fire 
was  deadly.  Such  as  were  able  scram- 
bled, panic-stricken,  back  into  the 
coaches  again.  From  the  windows  they 
fired  at  the  concealed  foe,  but  with  lit- 
tle effect.  On  the  contrary,  the  aim  of 
Villa's  marksmen  was  sure  and  as  the 
afternoon  waned  many  of  the  besieged 
were  either  killed  or  wounded. 

Toward  evening  the  firing  from  the 
train  ceased  and  a  white  flag  was  waved 
from  a  window  of  the  forward  coach 
(three  passenger  cars  and  one  of  baggage 
composed  the  train).  Villa  and  his  men 
came  from  their  ambuscade  and  lined  up 
on  either  side  of  the  train. 

"Do  you  surrender?"  demanded  Villa, 
as  a  Mexican  colonel  stepped  out  of  the 
front  coach. 

"We  do,"  said  the  officer,  tendering 
Villa  his  sword. 

"I  don't  want  your  little  toy,"  said 
Villa  roughly.  "Tell  your  men  to  come 
out." 

The  officer  did  as  ordered,  and  quickly 
a  woebegone  lot  of  men  began  filing  out 
of  the  train.  All  had  left  their  arms 
and  equipment  behind  them. 

When  the  prisoners  were  all  out  of 
the  train,  Villa  placed  a  heavy  guard 
over  them,  while  the  balance  of  his  men 
began  the  work  of  pillaging  the  train  of 
arms,  munitions  and  equipment,  and 
robbing  the  dead  and  wounded.  No  at- 
tempt whatever  was  made  to  succour  the 
enemy's  wounded,  either  within  or  with- 
out the  train.  They  were  left  where 
they  lay  without  pity. 

After  this  work  was  completed  and 
his  men  had  left  the  ill-fated  train. 
Villa  addressed  the  prisoners. 

"Any  of  you  men  that  wish  to  join 
my  'Dorados',"  he  told  them,  "I  shall 
be  glad  to  accept.  Those  that  don't  wish 
to  join  me  may  get  back  on  the  train — • 
with  the  exception,"  he  added,  smiling 
savagely,  "of  your  dear  colonel  here, 
with  whom  I  have  a  little  account  to 
settle." 


(Continued  from  Last  Month) 

By  BRADLEY  TYLER  ADAMS 

The  unfortunate  colonel  had  been, 
the  one  in  charge  of  Villa's  custody  at 
Jiminez,  where  he  came  so  near  being 
executed  by  Huerta's  orders.  This  same 
colonel  and  his  men  had  then  delighted 
in  taunting  him.  Villa  never  forgot  nor 
forgave. 

A  majority  of  the  prisoners  elected  to 
go  with  Villa,  possibly  fearing  the  con- 
sequences of  a  refusal.  The  balance 
boarded  the  train  again.  This  addition 
added  several  hundred  recruits  to  the 
guerilla's  followers. 

When  the  last  of  the  men  had  boarded 
the  train  again  Villa  turned  to  the  fear- 
stricken  colonel,  who  stood  near  by,  well 
guarded. 

"Colonel  Gonzales,"  said  Villa,  ad- 
dressing him  with  a  malicious  smile, 
"there  is  an  old  saying  that  'every  dog 
has  his  day.'  This  is  my  day  and  I  ex- 
pect to  have  many  more  of  them.  At 
Jiminez  you  would  have  taken  great 
pleasure  in  having  me  shot,  but  now 
you  are  going  to  face  a  firing  squad  your- 
self, so  say  your  prayers  if  you  have  any 
to  say." 

The  wretched  colonel  begged  for 
mercy,  but  to  no  avail.  He  was  placed 
with  his  back  against  the  wall  of  the  sta- 
tion building.  A  detail  of  men  was 
placed  before  him  with  rifles  at  a 
"ready."  Villa  himself  gave  the  orders, 
to  "aim!  fire!"  The  colonel  fell  forward 
on  his  face,  riddled  with  bullets.  But 
Villa  took  the  precaution  to  press  his 
pistol  to  the  temple  of  the  fallen  mar 
and  administer  the  coup  de  grace. 

When  this  gruesome  act  was  com- 
pleted Villa  addressed  his  men  with  a 
sinister  smile.  "We  must  now  bring, 
the  engine  back  and  send  these  poor  boys 
on  their  way,"  he  told  them.  "After  that 
we  shall  spend  the  night  in  this  pueblo 
and  have  a  good  rest." 

He  and  some  of  his  men  went  for- 
ward to  where  the  engine  stood  waiting 
on  the  track,  still  under  guard  of  the 
men  that  had  uncoupled  it  from  the 
train  at  the  start.  Villa  turned  to  the 
captive  engineer  and  fireman  and  in- 
quired: "Don't  you  two  boys  want  to 
join  my  men?  1  shall  have  need  of  en- 
gineers and  firemen  later  on;  meantime 
you  will  make  lots  of  money  and  be 
serving  under  the  next  ruler  of  Mex- 
ico." 

The  two  men  made  slight  hesitation 
in  accepting  Villa's  offer.  The  scenes 
they  had  passed  through  had  inspired  in 
them  a  wholesome  fear  for  the  bandit 
chieftain. 


"Very  good,"  said  Villa.  "Now  I 
have  a  little  commission  to  give  you. 
You  will  take  the  engine  about  half  a 
mile  farther  up  the  road,  where  you  will 
stop.  Then  you  will  reverse  the  engine, 
throwing  wide  open  the  throttle.  You 
will  jump  from  the  engine  when  you 
have  done  this.  Two  of  my  boys  will 
go  along  with  you  to  see  that  these  or- 
ders are  carried  out." 

The  frightful  orders  were  carried  out 
to  the  letter.  In  a  few  moments  the 
engine  with  empty  cab  came  hurtling 
back  down  the  track.  Villa  and  his 
men  stood  watching  at  a  safe  distance 
from  the  track  and  the  doomed  train. 

With  a  splintering  crash  the  speed- 
ing engine  struck  the  standing  train. 
Engine  and  flimsy  old  coaches  upreared, 
toppled,  and  fell  into  the  ditch  beside 
the  track.  In  a  twinkling  the  shattered 
wreckage  caught  fire. 

There  ensued  a  harrowing  scene.  The 
savage  Villa  and  his  equally  savage 
men  stood  nearby,  watching  the  spec- 
tacle. From  the  burning  train  came 
shrieks,  curses,  entreaties.  Whenever 
one  of  the  imprisoned  unfortunates  pain- 
fully endeavored  to  escape  from  the 
burning  wreckage,  he  was  remorselessly 
shot.  Villa's  men  danced  about  in  the 
glare  of  the  burning  train  like  Apaches. 

Dusk  had  fallen.  Soon  no  more 
shrieks  came  from  the  flaming  train,  only 
a  subdued  moaning  sound.  The  odor  of 
burning  human  flesh  filled  the  air. 

Before  abandoning  the  terrible  scene, 
Villa's  men  gathered  up  the  bodies  of 
the  dead  that  lined  the  railroad  track 
and  cast  them  into  the  huge  bonfire. 

That  night,  lighted  by  the  flames  from 
the  burning  train,  Villa's  men  indulged 
in  a  wild  orgy,  a  night  of  debauchery 
and  crime  that  will  never  be  forgotten 
by  the  inhabitants  of  that  wretched  lit- 
tle pueblo. 

With  the  force  now  at  his  disposal, 
Villa  attacked  and  captured  Casas 
Grandes  after  a  spirited  resistance.  His 
men,  inspired  by  their  leader,  fought 
with  a  dash  and  daring  hitherto  un- 
known in  Mexican  annals. 

One  success  crowned  another  with 
astonishing  rapidity. 

At  length  the  commandant  of  the 
garrison  at  Chihuahua  City  became 
alarmed.  He  had  about  ten  thousand 
men  at  his  command.  He  sent  out  a 
column  of  three  thousand  men  to  over- 
throw the  daring  rebel. 

Villa  with  fifteen  hundred  rough 
riders  gave  battle  to  the  column  and 
defeated  it  decisively.  The  discomfited 
federal  commander  returned  to  Chihua- 
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luia  with  about  half  his  forces  left. 
Villa  captured  a  large  amount  of  needed 
war  material,  including  some  artillery. 

After  taking  Saucillo,  Villa  with  his 
accustomed  rapidity  of  movement  di- 
rected his  course  to  Torreon.  This  place 
was  of  high  military  importance  then. 
It  likewise  offered  a  rich  booty  that  ap- 
pealed strongly  to  the  Villistas.  He 
laid  siege  to  Torreon. 

Followed  many  assaults  and  counter- 
assaults.  But  Villa  was  not  to  be  denied. 
In  the  end  the  harassed,  demoralized 
garrison  evacuated  the  place  and  the  tri- 
umphant "Army  of  the  North"  took 
possession. 

Never  yet  had  the  Villistas  made  so 
rich  a  haul.  A  vast  sum  of  money  and 
war  material  in  abundance  fell  into 
their  power. 

Leaving  some  of  his  men  to  garrison 
Torreon,  Villa  again  renewed  his  ac- 
tivities in  the  north.  Emboldened  by 
success,  he  attempted  to  take  Chihuahua 
City.  But  here  the  Huerta  odds  were 
too  heavy  against  him  and  he  was  forced 
to  retreat,  feigning  a  complete  rout. 

Then  Villa  concocted  an  ingenious 
strategem.  He  was  now  at  Ahumada,  a 
station  half  way  between  Chihuahua  and 
Railroad.  Entering  the  telegraph  office, 
Ciudad  Juarez,  on  the  Mexican  Central 
he  covered  the  operator  with  his  pistol. 

"Do  as  bid  you,"  he  ordered  him,  "or 
else  I  shall  kill  you." 

The  frightened  operator  at  once  prom- 
ised to  obey. 

"To  make  sure  that  you  do  not  trick 
me,"  said  the  bandit,  "I  shall  take  you 
along  with  me  after  you  have  finished." 

The  terrified  operator  renewed  his 
promises  to  act  in  good  faith  and  obey 
orders  implicitly. 

"In  the  first  place,"  ordered  Villa, 
"shut  off  all  communication  between 
here  and  Chihuahua  City.  Then  get  in 
touch  at  once  with  Ciudad  Juarez." 

These  orders  were  speedily  obeyed. 

"Now,"  commanded  Villa,  "send  this 
message,"  and  he  dictated  the  following: 

"To  General  Castro,  commanding  the 
garrison  at  Ciudad  Juarez:  I  have  met 
and  overwhelmingly  defeated  Villa.  His 
men  are  in  rout.  As  I  now  do  not  need 
all  the  force  I  have,  I  am  sending  you 
large  reinforcements.  —  General  Mer- 
cado,  Chihuahua  City." 

This  done,  Villa  commandeered  some 
freight  cars  and  an  old  engine  that  were 
available  in  the  yards.  He  loaded  half  a 
dozen  of  these  cars  with  well  armed 
men.  The  balance  of  his  forces,  mount- 
ed, and  carrying  with  them  the  extra 
horses,  directed  themselves  at  full  speed 
toward  Ciudad  Juarez. 

The  astute  bandit  and  his  men  set 
out  for  the  frontier  city,  taxing  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  old  locomotive  to  the 


There  was  revelry 
and  dance 


utmost.  Villa  was  utilizing  the  services 
of  the  engineer  that  had  driven  the  ill- 
fated  train  he  had  so  ruthlessly  de- 
stroyed sometime  before. 

General  Castro  at  Juarez  was  de- 
lighted when  he  received  the  telegram 
sent,  as  he  supposed,  by  General  Mer- 
cado  from  Chihuahua.  The  terrible 
Pancho  Villa  routed  ?  That  was  glori- 
ous !  Reinforcements  coming  for  his  gar- 
rison? Caspita!  He  and  his  men  should 
have  a  day  of  fiesta  with  much  tequila 
and  vino  tinto!  All  discipline  was  re- 
laxed. Bells  rang,  bands  paraded  the 
streets. 

With  much  creaking  and  groaning  of 
old  and  over-worked  machinery,  the 
Villa  train  drew  into  Juarez.  It  stopped 
directly  opposite  the  troop  quarters 
there.  Castro's  men  were  mostly  off 
duty,  celebrating  the  great  day.  The 


Villistas  fell  upon  the  astonished  fed- 
erals like  a  whirlwind  and  those  who 
were  not  taken  prisoners  or  killed  found 
safety  in  flight.  Castro  himself  took 
refuge  on  the  American  side. 

Juarez  was  in  Villa's  power, a  signal 
triumph  for  the  crafty  bandit  chief. 

When  General  Mercado  at  Chihua- 
hua heard  of  the  disaster  to  the  federals 
at  Juarez  he  was  decidedly  surprised  and 
walked  right  into  my  power." 

With  ten  thousand  men,  half  of  cav- 
alry, half  of  infantry,  and  well  armed 
and  equipped,  the  triumphant  Villa  en- 
tered Chihuahua  City  and  took  posses- 
sion. 

Riding  proudly  through  the  streets  of 
the  captured  city  at  the  head  of  his  men, 
Villa  passed  the  meat  store  where  he  had 
once  carried  on  business. 

(To  Be  Continued) 
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Bits  of  Verse 


"THIS  SKULL  IS  HELEN" 
(Dialogues  of  the  Dead — Lucian) 

BEAUTY  has  died  with  her,  and  they  shall  mould 
Together  in  the  grave,  and  none  shall  fill 
The  places  they  abandoned.    Now  behold 
The  ruins  of  the  eyes  that  had  their  will 
Of  men  enamoured  of  their  loveliness. 
Behold  the  ghost  of  Beauty,  thin  grey  mist, 
Shrouding  the  mouth  that  Paris  used  to  press, 
Mocking  the  brow  that  Menelaus  kissed. 

Hers  was  a  name  idealists  loved  to  wear 
Upon  their  reverent  lips,  but  she  has  gone 
With  Beauty  to  the  grave.   Let  no  man  seek 
Them  where  they  mingle  dust  of  flesh  and  hair, 
For  few  are  brave  enough  to  gaze  upon 
The  doom  of  Beauty  and  the  lovely  Greek. 

She  is  no  sorceress  with  a  shameful  wand, 
Whose  touch  turns  all  her  lovers  into  swine. 
He  is  no  god,  that  for  the  hour  has  donned 
A  mortal  shape  to  feast  on  love  and  wine. 
Spring  after  Spring  goes  down  to  lonely  death, 
With  pitiful  crisp  flowers  on  her  brow ; 
They  do  not  change,  nor  turn,  with  sighing  breath, 
And  seek  release  from  any  tender  vow. 

For  them  no  dark  death  waits;  no  hour  is  proud 

With  plans  to  lay  them  low;  no  grave  is  made 

To  hold  them  close;  no  mourning-wreath,  no  shroud 

Has  been  designed  for  them;  no  pick,  no  spade 

Aspires  to  do  them  service.    Yet  shall  one 

Droop  'neath  a  vandal's  blows,  then  both  shall  go 

Silently  down  into  oblivion, 

With  never  any  bitter  loss  to  know. 

They  shall  not  ever  share  the  evil  things 

That  men  must  take  and  hold  against  their  breasts, 

Nor  ever  know  the  sordid  sorrowings 

Of  hapless  souls  that  fail  in  foolish  quests. 

Remote  from  all  the  men  that  vainly  crawl 

After  elusive  visions  of  romance, 

They,  only,  are  content,  nor  fear  the  fall 

Of  any  shadow  on  their  radiance. 

HELENE  MULLINS. 

#       *       * 

THIRD  ORDEAL 

SATAN  led  Jesus  slyly  by  the  hand 
Along  the  temple  ledges,  for  a  wild 
Final  temptation,  cruel,  subtly  planned. 
A  sudden  swiftly-plunging  drop  beguiled 
"Cast  thyself  down !"   And  Satan  did  not  stand 
Any  too  near  the  edge.   The  Virgin's  Child, 
God's  Son,  was  not  so  easily  unmanned, 
"Thou  shalt  not  tempt  the  Lord  thy  God,"  He  smiled. 

All  right,  for  Jesus.  What  of  us  poor  fools? 

Our  parentage  is  useless  when  we  cry 

In  mortal  fright,  dreading  those  vast  and  high 

Terrible  places:  and  the  panic  rules 

Our  miserable  lives  until  we  even 

Refuse — abjectly! — to  ascend  to  heaven. 

ROLF  HUMPHRIES. 


SOLEMN  VOW  TO  LOVE  LIGHTLY 

NO  LONGER  now  with  heavy-handed 
Flagellations  of  my  breast, 
Nor  with  chivalric  deeds  demanded 
By  my  own  proud  self-interest 
That  holds  love  with  too  firm  a  grip, 
Shall  I  appall  your  ladyship. 

You  do  not  crave  the  solemn  sweating 
Of  a  Galahad  to  burst  your  thongs, 
You  only  seek  a  light  forgetting 
Of  irremediable  wrongs ; 
I  now,  at  last  accepting  this, 
Fling  you  a  gay  and  casual  kiss. 

I  swear:   So  help  me  Aphrodite, 
I'll  change  my  seven-league  Dante  boots 
For  sandals;  that,  bird-souled  and   flighty, 
I'll  make  no  moaning  love-pursuits, 
But  follow,  laughing,  wherever  you  skip 
With  your  dancing  hair  and  shaken  hip. 

ROBERT  Louis  BURGESS. 

*  *       * 

PORTRAIT 

SHE  made  a  net  of  laughter  for  the  days 
That  were  too  swift  in  going.    Little  things 
She  gathered  close  with  secret  cunning  ways 
Till  no  one  fathomed  her  rememberings. 

So  the  years  went  softly,  as  those  ancient  ships 

Went   in  the  past,  with  their  white  oars  deep  in  foam ; 

And  she  held  her  finger  up  against  her  lips, 
Catching  the  shadow  of  them. 

And  the  ships  sailed  home. 

She  did  not  die  as  other  women  die. 

Exultantly  she  passed,  singing  a  song. 
I  think  she  was  weaving — with  her  heart  still  high — 

On  a  net  of  laughter   .   .   .   surer,  and  more  strong. 

THELMA  PHLEGER. 

*  *       •* 

DISTANCE 

A    BALL  of  cosmic  dust, 
-^*-       Dancing  thru  space. 
Youth,  wrapped  in  a  fleecy  white  shawl. 
Where  are  you  going,  atom? 
How  near  is  near? 
How  far  is  far? 

From  Mars 

You  are  a  lantern  hanging  in  the  sky. 

A  lambent  light 

Mars  is  near 

From  Sirius 

No  one  could  see  your  winking  eye. 

Sirius  is  far. 

You  whirl  in  your  fleecy  shawl, 
Thru  the  vastness  of  the  sky. 
Where  are  you  going,  atom  ? 
How  near  is  near? 
How  far  is  far? 

AUDRKY  WARDEMAX. 
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Rhymes  and  Reactions 


THE  Bobbs-Merrill  Company  sends 
me  Prof.  John  Erskine's  book  "Gal- 
lahad,"  apparently  with  the  object  of 
soliciting  a  favorable  opinion  of  it.  I 
have  an  opinion,  and  here  it  is:  That 
to  take  these  great  dreams  of  the  old 
heroic  years  and  to  satirize  them  is  a 
pitiful  way  to  fame  and  money,  and 
Llewellyn  Powys  was  quite  justified  in 
his  protest,  in  the  Saturday  Review, 
against  the  desecration  that  Erskine  had 
perpetrated  in  his  "Helen." 

True,  we  should  have  a  sense  of  hu- 
mor. True,  such  old  dreams  should  be 
vital  enough  to  withstand  these  ironies. 
Nevertheless,  they  are  part  and  parcel 
of  our  racial  inheritance  in  literature  and 
should  be  held  beyond  profanation. 
"Helen,"  "Galahad"  and  such  other 
clever  mockeries  as  Prof.  Erskine  plans 
will  of  course  be  forgotten  ere  long,  but 
meanwhile  they  spread  an  inescapable 
taint  in  the  pure  airs  of  poetic  reverie. 
It  is  as  though  a  small  boy  had  scribbled 
a  nasty  word  on  the  marble  pillar  of  a 
cathedral:  the  old  sacristan  Time,  will 
rub  it  out,  or,  in  his  immediate  default, 
the  erasing  rain  of  oblivion.  But  the 
deed  has  been  done,  and  by  reason  of 
"Helen  and  Galahad"  few  of  us 
will  be  able  to  dream  of  the  noble 
Arthurian  legend,  or  the  more 
beautiful  one  of  Troy's  tragedy,  with- 
out a  sneaking  intruism  of  the  mephistic 
suggestions  of  these  books.  It  is  true 
that  "Galahad"  lacks  much  of  the  flip- 
pancy that  makes  "Helen"  almost  de- 
testable ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  former 
book  the  glib  and  incessant  verbal  fenc- 
ing between  the  characters  (Prof.  Er- 
skine's way  of  being  wise  and  witty)  re- 
sults in  a  sense  of  cheapness  almost  as 
irritating. 

Yes,  the  fine  old  dreams  have  been 
cleverly  tainted.  It  now  remains  for 
Erskine  to  widen  his  field  a  trifle  and 
show  us  what  he  can  do  to  satirize  the 
human  concept  of  Joan  of  Arc  and  the 
grave  beauty  of  the  tale  of  the  nativity. 


By  GEORGE  STERLING 

He  will  have  the  whole  Age  of  Cheap- 
ness to  back  him  up.  I  can  see  even 
Hollywood  coin  in  sight. 

*       *       * 

LONG  ISLAND  is  the  terminal  mo- 
raine of  the  great  glacier  of  the  last 
Ice  Age,  and  on  some  of  its  eastern 
beaches  one  may  find  beautifully  lucid 
quartz  crystal,  eternal  dews  that  the 
sun  and  wind  of  Time  have  not  effaced. 

Thinking  of  them,  I  am  reminded  of 
a  remarkable  poem  that  has  just  reached 
me,  "The  Hermaphrodite,"  by  the 
young  poet  Samuel  Tweman.  It  is  from 
The  Recluse  Press  of  Athol,  Mass., 
which  has  printed  three  hundred  and 
fifty  copies  of  the  small  book — in  a  true 
civilization  thirty-five  million  would  be 
required. 

If  you  expect  to  find  in  it  any  tale  of 
erotic  aberration  or  stimulus,  you  would 
better  leave  this  splendid  poem  unread. 
It  has  none  of  that :  it  is  "only"  poetry, 
pure  poetry  of  as  marvelous  a  translu- 
cence  as  any  crystal  polished  by  the  sand 
and  waves  of  lonely  beaches.  Here  in- 
deed Mr.  Tweman  has  taken  all  the 
loveliness  and  tragedy  of  the  great  Past, 
and  distilled  from  them  his  necklace  of 
immutable  dews.  The  poem  is  coherent 
and  mournfully  beautiful,  and  the  la- 
ment of  the  hermaphrodite  over  the  per- 
ished splendor  of  old  years  is,  as  De  Cas- 
seres  points  out  in  his  all-too-brief 
preface,  of  "a  magic  as  authentic  as  Keats 
and  a  contained  and  sustained  lyrical 
frenzy  for  the  'Supreme  Loveliness' 
that  sets  it  apart  from  all  other  fads, 
fancies  and  transparent  fakery  that  are 
yawled  and  yawped  abroad  as  the  'ultra 
modern  note.'  " 

One  can  more  than  echo  all  that  De 
Casseres  says  in  praise  of  the  poem. 
Reading  his  preface,  I  feared  that  it 
must  prove  extravagant,  but  the  lyric 
outburst  in  the  pages  that  followed  gave 
rest  to  my  apprehensions.  Here  is  an 


unforgettable  and  almost  perfect  poem, 
as  authentically  the  work  of  genius  as 
"The  Eve  of  St.  Agnes."  Whether  or 
not  Mr.  Tweman  can  follow  it  up  with 
others  of  the  same  amazing  quality  I 
do  not  know.  Even  if  he  fail  to,  his 
fame  should  be  assured  by  this  single  tri- 
umph of  sheer  art  and  inspiration.  No 
reader  of  "The  Hermaphrodite"  will 
forget  it,  for 

"Beautiful  was  this  god  and  tender, 
Whose  football  loosed  Olympian  splen- 
dour, 

Where  on  the  golden  hair  were  set 
Wind  flowers  for  a  coronet." 


A  LETTER  from  America's  Sire  of 
Song,  Edwin  Markham,  contains 
the  interesting  news  that  he  is  compiling 
for  the  Wm.  H.  Wise  Company  a  huge 
anthology  of  poems,  from  the  time  of 
Chaucer  to  the  present.  The  choice  de- 
pends, naturally,  on  such  as  make  a 
strong  appeal  to  Mr.  Markham,  and  I 
do  not  know  of  a  better  man  to  make 
the  selection,  if  we  are  to  have  a  volume 
of  poetry,,  not  of  "vital  verse."  The 
labor  involved  in  compiling  even  so  lim- 
ited a  collection  as  "Continent's  End" 
has  deprived  me  of  all  ambition  to  be 
again  an  anthologist,  but  leaves  me  with 
sympathetic  understanding  of  the  vast 
toil  involved  in  such  a  project  as  Mr. 
Markham  is  undertaking.  Well,  there 
will  at  least  be  no  resentment  among 
the  dead ! 

Mr.  Markham  also  contemplates  the 
publication,  in  an  addition  of  1200,  of 
his  strong  and  noble  poem,  "The  Ballad 
of  the  Gallows-Bird,"  which  appeared 
in  the  September  number  of  the  Ameri- 
can Mercury.  If  the  populace  of  Mo- 
ronia  were  not  opaque  to  poetry,  an  edi- 
tion of  twelve  million  would  be  none 
too  large.  As  it  is — well,  let's  discuss 
the  identity  of  Tunney's  next  opponent. 
Trifling  matters  may  wait,  while  such 
worlds  swing  in  the  balance. 


I  brought  the  Apes  my  roses, 
Which  did  not  seem  to  please: 

Perhaps  they  wanted  spinach, 
Or  corn,  or  garden  peas. 


Contributor 

The  grey  apes  scanned  my  roses 
With  grave,  pathetic  eyes, 

And  waiting,  I  was  anxious, 
For  oh!  the  Apes  are  wise! 


The  grey  Apes  scanned  my  roses 
Austere  and  lachrimose. 

It  may  be  they  were  puzzled : 
One  doesn't  eat  a  rose. 
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Concerning 
Things  Artistic 

By  ALINE  KISTLER 
San  Francisco  is  interestedly  watch- 
ing the  growth  of  the  Modern  Gal- 
lery which  has  been  established  by 
the  younger  artists  in  the  heart  of 
the  studio  quarter. 


PEOPLE  who  have  not  been  inside 
the  doors  of  an  exhibit  for  years  as 
well  as  those  who  frequent  the  art  gal- 
leries are  visiting  the  Modern  Gallery 
which  opened  the  first  of  November  in 
Montgomery  street  with  the  showings  of 
the  young  artists  of  modern  tendencies. 

The  gallery  is  a  gesture  seeking  under- 
standing and  sympathy  for  the  point  of 
view  of  the  experimenters  in  originality. 
Some  of  the  work  shown  seems  to  ring 
true  artistically.  Much  seems  but  an  ef- 
fort to  reach  a  vague  something  of  which 
even  the  artist  is  not  too  aware.  But 
whatever  the  true  value  the  work  itself 
may  prove  to  have,  the  exhibitions  are  in- 
teresting and  worth  the  attention  of 
those  who  would  know  what  the  younger 
artists  attempt. 

The  "ten"  whose  exhibition  opened 
the  Gallery  are  Julius  Pommwe,  Dorr 
Bothwell,  Frank  Dunham,  Ruth  Crav- 
ath,  Parker  Hall,  Marian  Trace,  Yun, 
Rosalie  Maus,  Don  Works  and  Ward 
Montague.  Montague's  exhibit  of 
wrought  iron  at  least  has  the  virtue  of 
showing  a  craft  dignified  into  an  art. 

THE  decorations  of  the  Mark  Hop- 
kins Hotel  are  holding  the  attention 
of  Western  artists  at  this  time,  being 
the  most  outstanding  work  of  the 
autumn  in  San  Francisco. 

Maynard  Dixon  and  Frank  Van 
Sloun  worked  shoulder  to  shoulder  in 
the  murals  for  the  ballroom  and,  in  the 
successful  execution  of  their  commission, 
they  have  probably  done  more  for  the 
cause  of  Western  artists  in  the  West 
than  all  the  broadcasting  of  art  propa- 
ganda and  other  attempts  to  stimulate 
interest  in  local  workers  of  the  past  year. 
They  have  produced  nine  colorful  decor- 
ations that  have  sacrificed  nothing  in  de- 
sign or  treatment  to  the  limitations  of 
historic  and  mythological  material.  This 
ballroom  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  art 
accomplishments  of  San  Francisco.  A 
triumph  of  San  Francisco  artists. 

Girard  Hale  has  painted  a  five  foot 
decoration  for  the  reception  salon  for 
women's  groups  in  the  Mark  Hopkins 
Hotel.  It  is  an  over-mantel  piece  done 


in  the  French  manner  of  which  Hale  is 
master. 

The  small  dining  room  of  the  Hotel 
was  decorated  by  Marian  Hartwell  and 
her  class  in  design.  The  patio  and  en- 
trance architectural  sculpture  is  the  work 
of  Edgar  Walter.  Truly  the  Mark 
Hopkins  Hotel  is  in  a  measure  carrying 
out  the  traditions  of  its  site. 

GOTTARDO  PIAZZONI  is  at 
work  on  a  decorative  panel  for  the 
office  of  Dr.  William  S.  Porter  of  Oak- 
land. He  recently  finished  the  decor- 
ation of  the  theater  at  the  Agnew  State 
Hospital.  There,  using  warm  tones  in 
opposition  to  a  cool  twilight  blue  in  the 
dome,  he  has  effectively  accentuated  the 
beauty  of  De  Mari's  architectural  design. 

THE  exhibited  work  of  students  in 
the  classes  of  Anita  and  Robert  Hest- 
wood  at  Sonora  has  attracted  attention 
to  the  teaching  methods  by  these  young 
artists.  Laying  stress  on  individual  de- 
velopment, the  Hestwoods  have  been  able 
to  develop  the  high  school  pupil's  imag- 
ination and  expression  without  resorting 
to  that  which  is  stereotyped.  The  result 
is  that  these  adolescents  are  doing  work 
that  in  no  way  seemed  out  of  place  in 
the  Gallerie  Beaux  Arts  when  it  was  ex- 
hibited there  last  month. 

THE  first  comprehensive  collection  of 
drawings  by  Diego  Rivera,  Mexican 
modernist,  to  come  to  the  United  States 
is  scheduled  for  the  Beaux  Arts  Club  in 
Maiden  Lane,  November  17  to  Decem- 
ber 1,  coming  to  San  Francisco  from  the 
showing  in  Haviland  Hall  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California.  Rivera  has  been  in 
the  artistic  limelight  recently.  San  Fran- 
cisco artists  have  gone  to  Mexico  City  to 
study  with  him.  Art  patrons  have  bought 
his  work.  And  his  place  in  art  history 
has  been  speculated  upon. 

Albert  Bender,  the  art  patron,  has 
placed  a  Rivera  painting  in  the  Califor- 
nia Palace  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  and 
given  a  series  of  ten  drawings  by  Rivera 
to  the  California  School  of  Fine  Arts. 


COMING  at  this  time  when  discus- 
sion and  speculation  on  modernism 
is  stimulated  by  the  opening  of  the  Mod- 
ern Gallery,  Prof.  Mathurin  Dondo's 
lecture  on  "Modern  Art"  at  the  Beaux 
Arts,  December  7th,  will  undoubtedly 
be  well  attended.  Most  of  us  are  eager 
to  "know  what  it  is  all  about." 

A  CHILLE  and  Albert!  Angeli,  Ital- 
-^*-  ian  mural  painters  brought  here  to 
decorate  the  W.  H.  Crocker  home,  are 
staying  in  San  Francisco  to  decorate  the 
library  in  the  William  Clarkson  Ant- 
werp home  in  Burlingame. 

GUNNAR  WIDFORSS,  the  Swed- 
ish artist,  has  been  working  in  Mon- 
terey from  where  he  sends  some  charac- 
teristically crisp  paintings,  now  at  S.  & 
G.  Gumps. 

GENE  KLOSS  is  exhibiting  drawings, 
water  colors  and  etchings  at  the 
•Gump  graphic  art  galleries  the  last  two 
weeks  in  November.  This  showing  will 
be  followed  by  the  work  of  Ruth  Armer, 
which  will  hang  until  December  20th. 

OF  DECIDED  interest  to  students 
and  those  seeking  an  understanding 
of  art  trends  was  the  Gump  showing  of 
moderns  during  October.  There  were 
representative  etchings  and  lithographs 
by  Matisse,  Kent,  Maillol,  Janso,  Biddle 
and  Picasso. 

LET  US  hope  that  the  Players  Guild 
Theater  will  retrieve  its  reputation 
with  the  production  of  O'Neill's  "The 
Great  God  Brown."  It  would  be  a  pity 
and  a  shame  to  give  that  masterful  play 
amateurish  treatment  given  "Polly"  this 
past  month.  Truly  San  Francisco  audi- 
ences are  gracious  for  when  we  woke  up 
in  the  middle  of  the  third  act  of  "Polly" 
most  of  the  audience  was  still  there. 

THE    exhibition    of    John    Winkler's 
etchings  at  the  Vicery,  Atkins  &  Tor- 
rev  print  rooms,  the  first  part  of  Novem- 
ber, was  well  attended  and   rightly  so. 
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Annette  Rosens/line  tit  tier  work 


A  NEW  SAN  FRANCISCO  ARTIST 

AND  HER  WORK 
(Continued  from  Page  383) 

San  Francisco  to  become  a  practicing 
psycho-analyst  here.  But  in  spite  of  hei 
success  in  this  field,  the  old  creative  im- 
pulses refused  to  be  silenced.  During 
another  visit  to  Paris,  three  years  ago, 
she  found  herself  "playing"  with  clay 
and  plasticene.  The  results  amazed  both 
herself  and  her  friends. 

"One  day  after  fooling  carelessly  with 
a  piece  of  plasticene,  I  realized  that  I 
had  made  an  excellent  though  satirical 
likeness  of  a  friend  with  whom  I  had 
just  had  lunch.  It  was  done  spontan- 
eously and  wtihout  effort.  After  that  I 
couldn't  leave  the  clay  alone.  I  did  more 
portraits  of  certain  personalities  as  I 
saw  them  and  at  first  I  was  almost  afraid 
to  show  them — they  didn't  merely  pic- 
ture the  outer  man  or  woman.  Some  of 
the  subjects  were  delighted,  others 
slightly  wounded,  but  all  were  inter- 
ested. The  more  intelligent  and  sophis- 
ticated people  liked  them.  Grotesques, 
masks,  all  the  other  things  followed. 
Now  I  know  what  I  want  to  do  and 
I  am  doing  it.  I  have  found  my  work 
at  last,  and  it  doesn't  matter  much  what 
people  think  of  it." 

But  judging  from  the  publicity  that 
has  followed  her  exhibitions,  they  are 
thinking  a  great  deal. 

LILLIAN  SYMES. 


Elwood  M.  Paynes 


Famous 


PARALTA    STUDIOS 

Finest  Studios  in  the  country  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  making  ot 

DISTINCTIVE    PORTRAITS 


San  Francisco 
466  Geary  St. 


Hollywood 
in  "Movieland" 


Los  Angeles 
551  So.  Broadway 
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TN  Reviewing  DoctorDoolittle's  Cara- 
^  van,  published  by  Stokes  and  written 
by  Hugh  Lofting,  we  felt  there  is  no  bet- 
ter description  than  the  quotation  from 
Hugh  Walpole  of  which  we  take  the 
liberty  of  quoting  in  full :  "Without  be- 
ing at  all  an  undue  praiser  of  times  past, 
one  can  say  without  hesitation  that  until 
the  appearance  of  Hugh  Lofting,  the 
successor  of  Miss  Yonge,  Mrs.  Ewing 
Mrs.  Gatty  and  Lewis  Carroll  had  not 
appeared  ....  This  book  is  a  work  of 
genius.  There  is  poetry  here  and  fantasy 
and  humor,  a  little  pathos  but,  above  all, 
a  number  of  creations  in  whose  existence 
everybody  must  believe  whether  they  be 
children  four  or  old  men  of  ninety  or 
prosperous  bankers  of  forty-five.  I  don't 
know  how  Mr.  Lofting  has  done  it ;  I 
don't  suppose  that  he  knows  himself. 
There  it  is  the  first  real  children's  classic 
since  "Alice." 

The  book  sells  for  $2.50 


EVERY  ONE  TO  HIS  LIKES 

THERE  is  no  question  but  that  DRY 
MARTINI  by  John  Thomas  and 
issued  by  Doran  all  for  $2.50  net  will 
have  a  good  edition  for  the  publishers. 
We  say  this  knowing  full  well  the  read- 
ing public.  The  book  is  light  and  airy 
as  is  told  on  the  flyleaf  but  it  is  heavy 
with  its  sophistication,  with  its  lusts  of 
the  flesh.  There  is  nothing  really  to 
retain  from  the  book  except  a  memory 
of  dashing  "affairs"  which  become  even 
sordid  to  the  reader  because  of  their  fre- 
quency within  the  book.  There  doesn't 
seem  to  be  a  moral  person  in  the  book 
.  .  .  but  then  perhaps  we  are  a  bit  fed 
up  with  the  "immoral"  subjects  in  the 
books  now-days.  There  is  one  thing 
worth  mentioning  and  that  is  Willough- 
by  Quimby's  utter  foolishness;  the  tea- 
time  of  life  which  he  would  rather  sub- 
stitute for  rare  wines.  Of  course  there 
must  be  something  worth  while  else 
Doran  would  not  have  published  it.  It's 
worth  a  look  to  keep  up. 

DRY  MARTINI,  by  John  Thomas. 
George  Doran.   $2.50. 


C[&)riters 


AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  SALLY 
"Elizabeth"  has  turned  aside  from 
"Her  German  Garden"  to  give  us  "An 
Introduction  to  Sally."  We  are  very 
glad  to  meet  Sally,  for  she  is  a  bewitch- 
ing bit  of  femininity.  Not  an  "old- 
fashioned"  girl,  and  yet  not  a  "modern 
girl,"  at  least  not  in  the  generally  ac- 
cepted sense.  "Sally  was  the  most  beau- 
tiful girl  in  the  world  ...  so  beautiful 
that  her  father  kept  her  hidden  up  to 
the  very  hour  of  her  marriage  ...  so 
beautiful  that  her  husband  kept  her 
locked  up  on  their  honeymoon."  Sally 
was  not  a  flirt,  but  she  was  always  stir- 
ring up  a  furore  of  admiration  in  the 
hearts  of  the  masculine  world.  Sally 
wanted  to  live  simply,  she  wanted  to 
possess  a  simple  home,  to  be  worshipped 
by  her  husband  and  now  and  then  to 
have  a  baby.  But  Sally's  unusual  love- 
liness and  simple  charm  make  the  matter 
of  a  quiet  uneventful  life  a  very  diffi- 
cult thing  to  realize.  Wherever  she 
goes,  whomsoever  she  meets —  a  duke,  a 
millionaire,  a  marquis,  a  preacher — the 
result  is  ever  the  same,  they  become  en- 
meshed in  the  webs  of  her  irresistible 
charm."  Never  has  "Elizabeth"  created 
a  character  more  amusing,  more  delight- 
ful, more  adorable,  than  Sally,  who 
eventually  got  what  she  wanted. 

The  hilarious  and  mischievous  story 
of  her  wooing,  marriage,  education,  ab- 
duction, and  triumph  is  wise  and  witty 
and  gay — "Elizabeth"  at  her  captivating 
best." 

INTRODUCTION  TO  SALLY, 
by  "Elizabeth."  Doubleday,  Page  & 
Company.  $2.50. 


I  WANT  TO  BE  A  LADY 

Certain  books  ought  not  to  be  review- 
ed and  certain  books  ought  not  to  be 
read.  Whether  one  reviews  for  pleasure 
and  reads  for  profit  or  the  reverse,  Max- 
imillian  Foster's  latest  contribution  to 
the  tedium  of  existence  comes  under 
both  categories  admirably. 

Somewhere  along  in  Mr.  Beer's 
Mauve  De  Code  this  tale  of  Judy  Cos- 
well,  who,  as  the  title  indicates,  was 
amouress  of  culture  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing,  would  have  given  no  little  de- 
light to  those  none  too  exacting  readers 
who  made  their  appearance  at  the  book 


shops  asking  for  "a  little   reading  mat- 
ter,   something    light    and    wholesome." 
But  today  the  Saga  of  Judy  commencing 
with  her  religious  perusal  of  the  fashion 
catalogs  of  the  Messrs.  Sears  Roebuck, 
Montgomery    Ward,    etc.,    and    ending 
with  her   redemption   of   Rend   Farlow, 
the   town  loafer,    fails   under   the   most 
conscientious   of    "Pathos   of    Distance" 
moods  to  elicit  either  a  thrill  or  a  tear. 
I  WANT  TO  BE  A  LADY.    By 
Maximilian  Foster,     f.   B.  Lippincott 
&  Co.,  Philadelphia. '  $2.00. 


ITkUFFlELD  must  be  interested  in 
-L'  the  wild  stories  of  rough  country. 
Green  Gold  of  Yucatan  by  Gregory  Ma- 
son is  a  fair  example  of  an  American 
engineer's  life  in  Central  America  while 
on  a  hunt  for  a  trace  of  "our  ancestors." 
Of  course  there  is  love,  mystery  and 
plenty  of  intrigue  right  in  the  sinister 
ruins  of  an  ancient  civilization.  It  is  a 
book  with  perhaps  more  truth  as  a  back- 
ground than  the  reader  max  suspect.  It 
sells  for  $2.00. 


"WTE  ARE  all  somewhat  Children,  es- 
*•  pecially  is  this  so  when  windows 
take  on  green-and  reds,  and  snows  and 
Santa  Claus  holds  sway  in  every  depart- 
ment store  basement.  We  remember  .  .  . 
remember  at  this  time  of  the  year  main 
things  which  have  made  our  impressions 
in  childhood  and  we  linger  over  the  book 
shelves,  fingered  those  old  volumes,  new 
through  recent  printing,  but  old  in  years 
and  some  how  we  like  to  compare  The 
Oz  books,  Dot  and  Tot  in  Merryland, 
etc.  with  what  is  on  the  counter  for  the 
boys  and  girls  today.  Two  books  on  our 
desk  which  please  that  inner  sense  of 
childhood  ;  one  Four  Times  upon  a  Time 
by  Margaret  Baker  and  illustrated  by 
the  author.  The  book  is  comprised  of 
four  short  stories,  delightful  in  their 
narration  and  most  attractively  gotten 
up.  The  first  story,  THE  THREE 
OLD  WIVES,  is  printed  on  Red,  the 
next  on  Blue  and  then  comes  Yellow  and 
then  Green.  It  is  a  treat  for  the  eyes  as 
well  as  food  for  the  child.  A  gift  of  this 
book  to  the  youngster  is  well  worth 
while.  Duffield  and  Company  publish  it, 
but  there  is  no  price  given. 
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The  other  story  is  a  classic;  "THE 
KING  OF  THE  GOLDEN  RIVER" 
written  by  John  Ruskin  when  he  was  but 
22  years  old  and  in  the  year  1841.  Child- 
hood was  the  same  then  as  now  for  we 
are  certain  every  child  who  reads  or  has 
read  the  story  of  the  two  "black" 
brothers  will  find  untold  pleasure  in  it. 
The  good  little  brother,  with  the  help 
of  the  South  Wind,  Esquire,  was  be- 
friended by  the  King  of  the  Golden 
River  and  this  led  him.  into  Treasure 
Valley.  The  hook  is  fascinatingly  illus- 
trated and  is  one  of  The  Little  Library. 
Macmillan  publishes  the  volume. 


THE  AVENGER 

If  you  are  bored  with  the  welter  and 
slang  of  modern  novels,  those  that  teem 
with  sex  slush ;  if  you  want  to  read 
something  that  is  wholesome  and  enter- 
taining, something  that  is  well  written, 
read  The  Avenger  by  John  Goodwin. 
The  story  opens  upon  the  unjust  con- 
viction and  sentence  to  prison  of  Robert 
Masterton,  a  young  Englishman  of 
splendid  character  and  appearance.  His 
conviction  has  been  brought  about  by  a 
band  of  criminals,  directed  by  Jim  Mul- 
holland,  a  barrister  of  unusual  foresight, 
courage  and  shrewdness.  It  is  the  old, 
old  story  of  scheming,  of  intrigue,  of 
daring,  and  all  for  the  purpose  of  win- 
ning the  hand  of  a  beautiful  and  wealthy 
young  woman.  Cynthia  Knollys  has  al- 
ready given  her  heart  to  Robert  Master- 
ton,  but  the  evidence  at  his  trial  is  so 
overwhelmingly  against  him  that  she  is 
convinced  against  her  will  that  he  is 
guilty  of  the  crime  of  which  he  is  ac- 
cused— that  of  being  a  traitor  to  his 
country.  Robert  Masterton  is  sent  to 
the  state  penitentiary  for  a  term  of 
twelve  years,  and  a  few  weeks  later  Mul- 
holland  succeeds  in  his  plans  to  marry 
Cynthia  Knollys.  However,  in  keeping 
with  the  old  adage  "when  rogues  fall 
out,"  dissension  has  already  set  in 
among  the  schemers.  Fenne,  one  of  the 
tools  at  Mulholland's  bidding  is  hound- 
ing the  latter  for  money.  Mulholland 
refuses  and  goes  ahead  with  his  mar- 
riage. In  the  meantime  the  ever  vigilant 
eye  of  Scotland  Yard  has  been  taking 
impressions  from  the  beginning  .  .  .  but 
we  do  not  wish  to  spoil  the  story.  You 
will  be  thrillingly  entertained  from  the 
first  to  the  last  page. 

THE  AVENGER.    John  Goodwin. 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  $2.00. 


IOWA  INTERIORS 

"Folks  We  All  Know"  might  have 
been  a  fitting  title  for  Ruth  Suckow's 
Iowa  Interiors,  a  collection  of  short 
stories  giving  intimate  glimpses  of  life 
as  seen  by  the  author  in  her  varied  con- 
tacts with  Middle  West  communities. 


While  the  stories  and  the  characters  are 
ostensibly  those  of  Iowa,  each  is  typical 
of  any  American  rural  community ;  in 
each  one  always  finds  a  familiar  bit  of 
human  interest  linking  the  story  to 
one's  own  experience. 

In  the  telling  of  her  tales  Ruth 
Suckovv  has  a  direst  simplicity,  a  visual- 
izing descriptive  sense  that  raises  her 
work  to  the  level  of  the  artist :  it  is 
literature  as  distinguished  from  literary 
work. 

IOWA    INTERIORS.    Alfred    A. 

Knopf,  New  York.  $2.00. 


FOUR  TIMES  ONCE  UPON  A 
TIME.  By  Margaret  Baker,  with 
pictures  by  Mary  Baker.  Duffield  & 
Company. 


THE  BLOOD  OF  KINGS 

In  a  torrential  flow  of  exciting  adven- 
ture Reginald  Wright  Kauffman — 
Kauffman,  by  the  way,  is  a  capital  story 
teller  at  all  times — with  the  Blood  of 
Kings  carries  his  readers  straight  from 
the  Battery  in  New  York  right  into  the 
midst  of  the  tottering  court  of  a  small 
Old  World  principality.  Here  the  hero, 
Billy  Copperwaite,  a  gilded  New  York 
youth,  pursues  a  Princess  Royal,  be- 
comes the  center  of  political  intrigue, 
and  finds  himself  suddenly  plunged  into 
the  most  amazing  situations.  But,  with 
true  American  pluck,  Billy  extricates 
himself,  rescues  the  ravishing  princess, 
who  in  turn,  becomes  Mrs.  Billy  with 
a  promptness  most  un-princess-like,  and 
incidentally  helps  to  establish  a  new  re- 
public. A  most  readable  yarn. 

THE  BLOOD  OF  KINGS.  Duf- 
field Company,  New  York.  Price 
$2.00. 


FOUR    TIMES    ONCE    UPON    A 
TIME 

An  attractive  book  for  little  folk.  It 
begins: 

Come  then,  hither  your  wishes  bring, 
Colored  bright  as  a  beetle's  wing ; 
See,  I  will  draw  them  through  my  hand, 
Spinning  them  fine  as  a  cobweb  strand. 
Spinning  them,  light  as  the  trailing  mist, 
With  the  scents  of  meadows  the  sun  has 

kissed, 

With  the  song  of  the  wind  as  he  hur- 
ries by, 
And  the  gold  that  glows  in  the  evening 

sky; 

Spinning  a  thread  so  strong,  so  frail, 
There   is   naught   it  can  be  but  a  fairy 
tale. 

Clear  through  to  the  end  it  carries 
the  air  af  magic;  the  goblins  and  the 
broomstick,  the  witches  and  their  mys- 
terious powers. 

Done  in  yellow,  green,  blue  and  red, 
cleverly  illustrated  with  silhouettes  in 
black.  ' 


HISTORY  OF  MUSIC 
r|^HERE  has  just  come  a  book  to  our 
-I  table,  Franz  Liszt,  by  Guy  De  Pour- 
tales  and  a  most  worthy  and  unusual  book 
it  is.  A  wonderful  man  was  Liszt,  not 
merely  the  Don  Juan  who  filled  all 
Europe  with  the  noise  of  his  passions, 
but  rather  one  whose  heights  of  enthusi- 
asm, whose  love  of  life,  and  whose  in- 
tellectual generosity  found  their  expres- 
sion in  every  contact  with  the  world. 
A  life  of  outward  glamour  and  inward 
pain  .  .  .  the  life  of  a  genius  who  touches 
intimately  those  of  the  musical  circles  of 
Europe. 

FRANZ  LISZT  by  Guy  De  Pour- 
tales,  Henry  Holt.    $2.50.  ' 


A  HANDBOOK  FOR  CALIFOR 
NIANS  is  a  small  brown  book,  pub- 
lished by  Harr  Wagner  Publishing 
Company  and  is  written  by  Gertrude 
Mott.  It  is  the  proper  pronunciation 
of  our  California  names,  upon  many  of 
which  even  native  sons  and  daughters 
need  definite  education,  not  mentioning 
those  who  have  adopted  our  state  a? 
their  own. 


POETRY 

WE  WANT  to  mention  first  that 
which  is  Western,  which  gives  the 
stir  to  the  heart  and  creates  the  odor  of 
pine  and  fur  by  its  very  description. 
"Songs  and  Scenes  from  Rich  Sierras 
by  Foster  Haywood,  published  by  Harr 
Wagner  Co.,  is  the  book  which  not  only 
does  this  by  its  fresh  poetry,  clean  and 
clear  as  a  mountain  stream,  but  it  is  il- 
lustrated by  most  elegant  photographs 
of  those  very  spots  of  the  West  which 
have  inspired  the  songs.  It  is  a  book 
which  will  make  a  lovely  gift  for  an 
Easterner  from  a  Westerner  as  well  as  a 
token  of  brotherly  devotion,  from  a 
Westerner  to  a  Westerner.  Do  not  pur- 
chase without  at  least  seeing  this  delight- 
ful book.  It  is  only  $2.00. 

In  mentioning  this  publication  of 
Harr  Wagner's  we  can  not  pass  up  "In 
Praise  of  the  Sun."  This  is  another  de- 
lightful book  of  poetry  by  Constantinos 
Harpending  Pavellas.  This  young  Greek 
poet  has  done  something  lovely  in  this 
book.  It  is  so  filled  with  beauty  that  we 
are  unable  to  quote  any  one  poem  as  be- 
ing the  best.  Yes,  it  is  of  the  West  .  .  . 
why  shouldn't  it  be,  the  title  is  "In 
Praise  of  the  Sun"  and  do  we  of  the 
West  not  have  more  sun  than  elsewhere? 
The  book  is  also  $2.00. 
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An  Almanac  of  the  Renaissance 


By  MRS.  CLAUDE  HAMILTON  MITCHELL 


-Weather  Forecast- 


The  god  Saturn  reigned  over  harvest  and  Fall 
And  Mars  hovered  round  for  the  Byzantines  call, 
Venus  defenseless  awaited  the  Moors 
While  Neptune  brought  classics  to  Italy's  shore. 

Facts 


The  earliest  known  almanac  was  dated  1200  years  B.  C. 

It  was  written  on  papyrus  paper  in  Egypt  at  the  time  of 
Rameses  the  Great. 

Italy  was  the  original  home  of  the  Renaissance. 

The  first  great  leader  was  St.  Francis  of  Assisi. 

During  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries 
art  had  the  patronage  of  the  Popes  and  the  powerful  Medici 
family. 

Four  great  names  are  associated  with  the  Renaissance : 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Michael  Angelo,  Raphael  Sanzio  and 
Antonio  Correggio. 

Remedies 


If  you  want  an  alabaster  skin  use  Pompain  cream 
And  henna  will  make  you  a  Titian  dream. 
The  fount  of  St.  Peter's  will  make  you  pure 
While  figs  of  Palermo  your  ailments  will  cure. 


-Materials 


The  Ten  Commandments  were  written  upon  tablets 
of  stone. 

The  Laws  of  Solon  were  inscribed  on  wooden  planks 
about  594  B.  C. 

Goat  skin,  dressed  on  one  side,  preceded  parchment. 

Papyrus  made  into  rolls  from  the  pressed  pith  of  a  species 
of  reed  was  used  3600  B.  C.  The  sheets  seldom  exceeded 
15  inches  in  width. 

Paper  was  invented  by  the  Chinese  at  an  early  unknown 
date.  The  first  paper  mill  was  erected  in  Fabriano,  Italy, 
in  1150. 

The  Book  of  the  Dead  is  the  earliest  Egyptian  literature 
other  than  the  inscriptions  found  on  the  tombs. 

Printing  was  invented  in  1350. 

The  first  printing  was  made  from  engraved  blocks  of  wood. 

Great  Influences  of  Art 


The  Egyptians,  Greeks  and  Romans 
Gave  their  part  to  classic  art 
While  the  Byzantines  mighty  foeman 
Brought  to  Italy  the  Renaissance  start. 

Michael  Angelo  and  da  Vinci  artists  of  old 

With  Raphael  and  Correggio  won  fame  quite  untold 

Bottichelli  and  del  Sarto  of  panel  renown 

Dwelt  with  Pesselino  and  Pietro  in  the  old  Arno  town. 

Donatello  and  Bernadino  both  chisseled  with  care 
While  Cellini  and  Ghiberti  their  honors  did  share 
Walnut,  pine,  cypress  and  oak 
Made  the  famous  cassoni  of  Romanesque  folk. 


The  Medici  family,  Cosimo  and  all 
Answered  with  Leo  when  artists  did  call 
Andrae  Palladeo  with  the  Duke  of  Milan 
Spent  fortunes  in  aiding  the  painters  and  clan. 

— '• — Questionnaires 


A  little  Roman  boy  asked  Leo  if  there  were  such  things 
as  men  angels  in  heaven.  Certainly  my  boy,  Leo  replied. 

But  I  never  saw  an  angel  with  whiskers  in  a  picture,  the 
child  replied. 

Oh  well,  you  must  remember  that  it  is  only  by  a  very 
close  shave  that  man  ever  gets  into  heaven. 

What  is  the  matter  little  one,  asked  Fra  Lippo  Lippi  of 
a  small  boy  crying  on  the  steps  of  the  Baptistry.  The  child 
cried  on.  Come,  come,  never  mind,  and  the  kind  man  patted 
him  on  the  head.  I  didn't  mind,  wept  the  boy,  and  that  is  the 
reason  I  got  licked. 

Manager  of  the  Coliseum :  Where  is  that  sign :  Not  to 
be  used  except  in  case  of  fire. 

A  Gladiator:  It  is  nailed  up  over  the  coal  bin. 

Don't  express  your  opinions,  send  them  by  the  Lombardic 
Limited. 


-Antique  Chairs  of  Fame- 


The  famous  old  chair  of  St.  Peter's,  Rome,  is  said  to  be 
the  oldest  piece  of  wooden  furniture  in  existence.  It  is  an 
example  of  the  Byzantine,  inlaid  with  gold  and  ivory  in  an 
intricate  and  beautiful  design. 

The  coronation  chair  in  Westminster,  London,  has  been 
used  by  a  long  line  of  monarchs,  Edward  Plantaganet  being 
the  first  to  occupy  it.  It  is  the  work  of  a  Florentine  artist. 
Beneath  the  seat  and  supported  by  two  lions  is  a  rough  hewn 
stone  which  has  the  tradition  of  being  the  identical  stone  used 
by  Jacob  as  a  pillow  at  Bethel. 

One  of  the  most  expensive  chairs  in  the  world  is  an  arm 
chair  used  by  the  Shah  of  Persia.  It  is  of  solid  gold  inlaid 
with  precious  stones  and  worth  a  fabulous  sum. 

Another  valuable  chair  belongs  to  the  Pope.  It  is  of  solid 
silver  and  cost  one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Works  of  Art 


Giotto  gave  the  Campanile  with  Pisano's  aid 

And  the  Leaning  Tower  of  Pisa  for  centuries  has  stayed 

The  bronze  Perseus  was  Cellinis  gift  to  fame 

While  the  doors  of  the  Baptistry  gave  Ghiberti  his  name. 

Brunellesco,  Bramante  and  Pallade  all  three 
Left  churches  and  palaces  for  you  and  for  me. 
St.  Mark's  and  St.  Peter's  of  Venice  and  Rome, 
Are  splendid  and  massive  from  columns  to  dome. 

Items  of  Interest 


At  the  time  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  Columbus  was 
making  his  first  survey  of  the  new  world.  How  do  you  know 
that  the  world  is  not  square,  he  was  asked  ?  Because  I  have 
had  too  many  dealings  with  it,  he  replied. 

Why  do  children  like  Italy?    Because  it  is  the  home  of 

(Continued  on  Page  404) 
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DROP  BUNDLES  HERE 
(Continued  from  Page  375) 

phone  rang  and  she  leapt  to  answer  it. 
"Hello!  Hello!— Oh— "  her  voice  fell. 
"Hennessey's  French  Hand  Laundry  .  .  . 
Yes,  lady — "  it  was  hard  to  summon  the 
honey  and  cream  to  her  tone —  "of 
course  you  want  your  monogramed  nap- 
kins for  tomorrow!  Will  you  kindly 
please  hold  the  line  while  I  look  it  up?" 
She  sat  with  drooping  head  for  a  long 
moment  and  forced  the  rising  inflection 
of  reassurance.  "Yes,  ma'am — pos-er- 
tive-lyl  It's  on  the  wagon!" 

The  telephone  did  not  ring  again.  At 
nine  o'clock  the  faithful  canary,  after 
cheeping  in  vain  for  his  cover,  put  his 
head  under  his  wing  and  deserted  her 
for  the  poppy  fields.  A  thick  and  un- 
pleasant scum  had  formed  over  the  cold 
chocolate  and  she  had  turned  the  alarm 
clock's  face  to  the  wall.  She  had  pulled 
her  shabby  coat  over  the  thin  borrowed 
dress  and  sat  shivering  on  her  stool,  but 
now  she  slammed  the  window  down. 

"One  Merry  Christmas  Eve,  I'll  say," 
she  said  bitterly,  facing  her  freshly  col- 
ored relatives,  and  something  in  their 
smiling  complacency  made  her  sick  rage 
hoil  over.  "All  right — grin!"  she  cried 
venomously,  flying  at  them  in  a  little 
burst  of  fury.  "You're  a  fine  fam'ly  for 
a  person  to  tie  to  in  trouble!  All  you 
care  about  is  your  tobacco  and  pies  and 
soft  drinks  and  shoes  and  baby  food." 
She  was  rather  like  an  angry  kitten,  spit- 
ting and  growling  and  scratching  in  her 
mock  heroic  passion  as  she  clawed  and 
tore  at  the  paper  and  cardboard.  "I'll 
teach  you  to  laugh  at  a  person  in  terrible 
trouble!"  The  genial  father,  the  beam- 
ing mother,  the  pretty  sister  and  her 
suitor,  the  small  brother  and  the  baby 
hung  in  tatters  from  their  places  and 
she  was  gasping  and  spent  with  her  emo- 
tion. 

Suddenly  she  dropped  to  her  knees  be- 
side the  sagging  bed  couch  and  began  to 
cry.  "Now  I  got  nobody,"  she  sobbed. 
"Nobody  .  .  .  anywhere  .  .  .  and  it's 
Christmas,  and  that's  the  worst  time  in 
the  whole  calendar  not  to  have  any- 
body.'" A  grave  new  thought  delineated 
itself  on  her  small  pinched  face  and  she 
began  to  speak  shyly  and  earnestly,  drop- 
ping her  voice  to  a  whisper  on  hei 
parentheses. 

'Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep — " 
(only  I  won't  sleep  a  wink,  I'm  that 
scared  about  him!)  "I  pray  the  Lora 
my  soul  to  keep — "  (but  you  just  never 
mind  about  me,  Gawd —  just  put  all 
your  time  on  that  poor  simp  of  mine  to- 
night, will  you?)  "//  /  should  die  be- 
fore I  wake — "  (Say,  I  guess  maybe  then 
he'd  be  sorry  he  ditched  me  like  this!) 
"/  pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to  take — " 
(but  if  it's  all  the  same  to  you,  please 
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don't  call  my  number  just  yet,   'cause 
that  boy  sure  does  need  me!"). 

She  got  to  her  feet  then,  and  wrapped 
the  gay  woolen  scarf  about  her  throat 
and  climbed  up  on  her  stool  again,  open- 
ing the  window,  leaning  her  elbows  on 
the  shelf,  propping  her  stubborn  chin 
on  her  clenched  hands;  waiting.  It 
needed  only  the  searching,  desolate  music 
of  the  long  night  vigil  in  "Butterfly." 

MERCIFULY,  she  dozed  a  little,  and 
she  lost  all  consciousness  of  time. 
It  was  long  after  midnight  when  a  shot 
shattered  the  cold  silence;  there  was  an- 
other, ,and  then  four  sounded  in  rapid 
succession.  She  heard  running  feet,  and 


she  leaned  far  out  to  peer  into  the  dark- 
ness, sick  certainty  of  doom  in  her  heart. 
It  was  no  surprise,  but  rather  a  tragic 
justification  of  her  black  terrors  when 
the  street  light  showed  the  boy,  crouch- 
ing and  cringing  against  the  wall,  run- 
ning toward  her. 

"Quick!"  she  called  out  sharply. 
"Round  to  the  door!" 

But  he  had  never  been  round  to  the 
door,  and  the  window  spelled  sanctuary, 
and  he  dived  for  it.  The  window  was 
small,  and  the  youth  from  Lucyville  was 
large,  but  he  wriggled  desperately,  and 
she  pulled  and  tugged  until  he  fell 
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Thus  there  are  "Prince,"  "Duke," 
"Dukes"  (in  its  original  application,  a 
leader  or  chief  from  "ducere"  to  lead)  ; 
"Baron,"  "Bishop,"  "Cardinal,"  "Earl," 
"Earle." 

At  the  King's  court  or  in  a  great 
medieval  castle  the  lord  was  surrounded 
by  a  great  entourage  of  noblemen,  al- 
most every  one  holding  some  office  con- 
nected with  the  large  establishment  that 
sometimes  housed  as  many  souls  as  would 
make  a  small  village.  Among  them  was 
the  "Marshall"  (Old  French  "mare- 
schal"),  an  officer  charged  with  the 
arrangement  of  ceremonies;  "Squire, 
"Squires"  (Latin  "scutarius,"  shield 
bearer)  shield  or  armor  bearer,  attend- 
ant upon  a  knight) ;  "Knight"  (German 
"knecht")  soldier  of  very  high  rank  at- 
tendant upon  his  lord)  ;  "Steward"  (Ger- 
man and  "Stuart"  (guardian  or  keeper, 
originally  one  who  looked  after  farm 
animals)  had  many  applications,  high 
and  low.  The  "Chambers,"  "Chamber- 
lain," "Chalmers,"  were  admitted  to  the 
privacy  of  his  lord's  chamber  and  held 
his  greatest  confidence. 

"Ewer,"  the  man  who  had  charge  of 
the  water  supply  of  a  castle  or  village. 

"Yeoman"  originally  the  possessor  of 
a  small  portion  of  land  and  later,  a  sol- 
dier attendant  upon  a  knight. 

"Page,"  a  youth  attendant  upon  a  no- 
bleman; "Paget,"  a  little  page.  "Le 
Page"  French  for  "the  page." 

The  "Porter"  (post  or  gate)  origin- 
ally stood  at  the  postern  gate  of  the 
castle  or  fortress,  carefully  watching 
that  no  one  of  hostile  intention  was  al- 
lowed to  enter. 

"Chancellor"  (Latin  "cancelarius") 
was  custodian  of  the  records  and  also 
looked  after  the  altar  or  chancel  in  the 
chapel  or  church. 

"Sargent,"  "Sargeant,"  "Sergeant" 
(Latin  'serviens')  originally  a  servant, 
later  an  officer  answering  nearly  to  the 
modern  bailiff. 

"Shreve,"  "Shreeve"  has  an  interest- 
ing development.  It  comes  from  "Sher- 
iff," shire  reeve;  shire,  a  portion  of  the 
kingdom  under  the  supervision  of  an 
earl,  "reeve,"  an  officer.  This  was  con- 
tracted to  "Shreeve." 

"Sizer"  a  contraction  of  "Assizer," 
he  whom  the  king  commissioned  to  hold 
court  (Latin  'assidere,'  to  sit  by),  orig- 
inally one  who  fixed  weights  and 
measures. 

"Juster,"  "Jewster"  (Latin  'Justus') 
one  duly  commissioned  to  hold  court. 

"Keeler"  (Dan.  and  Ger.  'kiel'  of  a 
ship)  one  who  calked  ships. 


By  MRS.  FRANK  K.  MOTT 
(Continued  From  Last  Month) 

"Kinder,"  "Render"  (Latin  'rendere,' 
to  give)  to  extract  lard  from  fatty  ani- 
mal substances,  formerly  called  the 
Tenderer.  "Cheater,"  originally  Es- 
cheater  (Fr.  'eschevir,'  to  fall  to  the  lot 
of)  the  officer  who  attended  to  the  lands 
which  reverted  to  the  lord  of  the  fee 
through  extinction  of  the  blood  of  the 
tenant. 

"Bannister,"  "Ballister,"  "Balestier" 
from  the  French  meaning  crossbow  man. 

"Bailey,"  "Baillie"  from  bailiff,  a 
sheriff's  deputy  appointed  to  make  ar- 
rests, collect  fines  and  summon  juries. 

A  "judge,"  "Justice"  was  often  called 
a  "Dempster"  from  the  Anglo-Saxon,  he 
who  pronounced  doom  upon  a  criminal. 

"Lardner"  (Latin  'larda,'  lard  or 
fat)  the  man  in  charge  of  the  castle's 
larder,  the  provisioner. 

"Biddle,"  "Beadell,  "Beadle"  etc. 
(Anglo-Saxon  'beodan,'  to  bid,  to  pro- 
claim) a  messenger  or  crier  of  the  court. 

"Faulkner,"  "Falkner,"  "Falconer," 
(Old  French  'faulcon')  one  who  trains 
hawks  for  taking  wild  fowl  or  follows 
the  sport  of  fowling  with  hawks. 

"Cryer,"  "Greyer,"  one  who  gives 
public  notice  by  verbal  proclamation. 
Allied  to  this  office  is  the  "Bellman," 
who  pronounced  his  presence  by  the 
ringing  of  a  bell  when  giving  public 
notice  in  the  street. 

"Fenner,"  "Venner"  (Latin  'venari' 
to  hunt),  the  one  who  presided  over  the 
hunting  arrangements,  especially  the 
deer  hunt. 

"Waite,"  "Wait,"  "Whaite"  was  the 
medieval  name  for  what  we  now  call  a 
policeman,  for  to  wait  meant  to  watch, 
to  guard  (Old  High  German  'wahta'  a. 
guard). 

The  "Hornblow"  was  the  man  who 
accompanied  the  hunters  and  blew  the 
horn. 

"Parsons,"  "Priests,"  "Priestmans" 
need  not  to  be  enlarged  upon,  for  they 
convey  their  own  interpretation. 

"Rider,"  "Ryder"  traversed  the  for- 
ests to  protect  them  from  lawlessness  or 
destruction  of  every  sort. 

"Crozier,"  "Crosier,"  the  man  who 
bore  the  official  staff  of  the  archbishop 
(Old  French,  'croce,'  cross). 

The  raison  d'etre  of  the  "Forester," 
"Forster,"  "Foster"  is  not  hard  to  seek 
(Old  French  'foresta,'  a  wood). 

The  "Warners"  gave  the  notice  of 
possible  danger  or  the  presence  of  game. 

"Armitage,"  the  dwelling  place  of  a 
hermit  so  commonly  found  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  (Latin  'eremita,'  literally 
a  dweller  in  a  desert). 


"Furbers,"  "Furbishers,"  "Frobish- 
ers,"  furbished,  cleaned  and  polished  the 
knight's  armor,  especially  the  habergeon 
which  covered  him  from  neck  to  middle 
and  was  formed  of  iron  meshes  (Old 
French  'fourbir,"  to  scour). 

The  "Bannerman"  bore  the  military 
ensign,  the  standard  of  a  prince  or  state, 
formerly  also  called  a  'banneret.'  He 
was  of  the  class  next  below  a  baron  and 
entitled  to  bear  a  banner,  an  office  of 
the  greatest  distinction  and  importance 
in  the  medieval  days,  (French  'ban- 
niere'  a  standard). 

CHAPTER  VIII 

MEDIEVAL  CUSTOMS 

The  "Pageant"  had  a  very  important 
place  in  the  recreational  life  of  the  peo- 
ple of  those  early  medieval  days.  Then 
as  now  there  existed  that  innate  love 
of  the  human  to  don  strange  apparel 
and  temporarily  enact  a  role  not  his  own. 

These  spectacles  were  very  showy, 
usually  for  the  entertainment  of  a  dis- 
tinguished personage  or  the  public  in 
general,  and  attended  by  much  pomp 
and  ceremony.  Its  derivation  is  from 
the  Middle  English  'page'  the  stage  or 
scaffold  on  which  Mystery  Plays  were 
enacted. 

The  great  pageant  plays  and  spec- 
tacles had  many  keen  partakers  and  fre- 
quently the  temporary  role  enacted  fast- 
ened its  name  upon  the  actor.  There 
were  "Pope,"  "Abbott,"  "Bishop," 
"Lord,"  always  favorite  roles. 

The  Mystery  Play  supplied  such 
names  as  "David,"  "Solomon,"  "Adam," 
with  its  derivatives  "Adams,"  "Adam- 
son,"  "Addison,"  "Ade,"  "Atkinson," 
"Aitken,"  etc.  "Matthew"  brought 
about  "Matthewson,"  "Mayhew," 
"Mayo."  "Phillip"  supplied  "Phillips," 
"Phelps,"  "Phipps."  Then  there  was 
"Eve"  or  "Eva";  "Matthias,"  "Noah," 
which  later  became  "Noyes";  "Ely" 
from  "Elias"  ;  "Job"  whence  "Jobson"  ; 
"Benjamin"  whence  "Bennett"  and 
"Benson." 

Even  the  character  of  the  "Christ" 
was  fastened  upon  its  enactor.  Some 
claim  "Christie"  is  its  diminutive,  oth- 
ers as  the  derivative  of  "Christopher." 
"Saint"  and  Martyr"  had  a  similar 
origin. 

The  wandering  minstrels  carried  the 
romance  tales  from  court  to  court  and 
country  to  country,  none  being  heard 
with  greater  pleasure  in  merrie  Eng- 
land than  those  relating  to  the  exploits 
of  the  characters  of  King  Arthur's 
Round  Table.  So  there  came  to  be  the 
"Percivals,"  "Kays,"  "Vivians,"  "Iz- 
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zards"  (from  Isolt),  "Ives"  from 
whence  "Iverson,"  "Ivison,"  "Ivett," 
(the  son  and  little  one  of  Ives),  prob- 
ably derived  from  "Yvaine." 

The  story  of  "Roland"  also  gave  oc- 
casion for  various  appellations,  "Roland" 
became  "Rowe,"  "Rowland";  while 
"Oliver"  has  remained  intact.  "Ames" 
comes  from  an  old  French  epic. 

The  feast-days  supplied  such  names 
as  "Halliday"  from  holy  day.  "Tiffany" 
a  contraction  of  Epiphany;  "Pancoast" 
and  "Pankhurst"  from  Pentacost. 
"Noel"  and  "Nowell"  from  the  French 
word  for  Christmas,  "noel."  "Yule" 
(Anglo-Saxon  for  Christmas)  is  some- 
what rarer,  ('gylan,'  to  make  merry). 
"Easter"  is  of  common  occurrence,  from 
Icelandic  "austr"  denoting  dawn. 

The  seasons  bestowed  the  names 
"  Spring,"  "  Summer,"  "  Summers," 
"Somers,"  "Winter"  and  "Winters"; 
while  the  months  "January,"  "March" 
have  representation,  and  "Munday"  and 
"Sunday"  are  with  us  yet,  Monday 
also  was  converted  into  "Mundy." 

The  Crusaders,  upon  returning  from 
the  Holy  Land,  adopted  such  names  as 
"Baptist";  the  sacred  water  of  the  "Jor- 
dan" having  been  transported  in  a 
leathern  bottle.  "Jordan"  thus  became 
a  favorite  name  also,  gradually  con- 
tracted into  "Judd,"  "Judkin"  (little 
Judd),  "Judson"  (son  of  Judd),  and 
"Jordanson." 

"Ellis"  is  a  derivative  of  "Elias." 
"Emanuel,"  "Gabriel,"  and  "Michael" 
were  primarily  used  as  Christian  names, 
gradually  merging,  however,  into  sur- 
names. 

There  are  still  to  be  found  some 
"Heavens,"  "Angells,"  "Devills"  and 
"Devilles"  (from  whence  "Dibble"  in 
all  probability),  and  "Pilgrims,"  while 
the  legend  of  St.  George  has  supplied 
"Dragon";  which  recalls  "Griffin"  mod- 
ified to  "Griffith"  and  "Griffiths,"  a 
monster  of  the  medieval  fairy  tales  that 
drove  terror  to  the  heart  of  the  listener. 

The  anchorite  whose  religious  zeal, 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  prompted  him 
to  withdraw  from  the  society  of  men, 
thinking  this  isolation  to  be  pleasing  in 
the  sight  of  God,  provided  such  names 
as  "Ankrett,"  "Anchor"  and  "Anker." 

The  man  dwelling  in  the  vicinity  of 
a  precentory  of  the  Knights  Templar, 
felt  exalted  and  thrilled  in  calling  him- 
self "Temple"  or  "Templeman." 

The  Crusaders  also  brought  back 
with  them  names  drawn  from  the  heath- 
ens whom  they  had  encountered  in 
battling  for  the  tomb  of  Christ.  The  out- 
standing one  among  the  Saracens  was 
the  "Soldan,"  who  gave  occasion  for  the 
names  "Soltan,"  "Soden"  and  possibly 
"Sowden." 

Mahomet    (in    Middle    English   pro- 


nounced Mau  met)  was  remembered  by 
such  appellations  as  "Mawman,"  "Mem- 
mett"  and  "Memmott." 

"Sarcon"  is  probably  from  "Saracen." 

In  the  Middle  English.days  the  shops 
in  the  towns  were  not  numbered  as  to- 
day, but  instead,  the  shop-keeper  dis- 
played a  sign  swinging  before  his  shop 
or  else  a  picture  of  the  goods  in  which 
he  dealt.  Soon  he  began  to  be  called 
"Swann"  if  his  sign  displayed  that  bird, 
and  in  this  manner  others  received  such 
surnames  as  "Ramm,"  "Roebuck," 
"Stagg,"  "Raven,"  "Arrow,"  "Bell," 
"Crowne  or  "Crown,"  "Spurr"  etc.  The 
familiar  name  of  "Rothschild"  had  its 
origin  in  just  this  way,  for  over  Nathan 
Rothschild's  shop  in  Frankfort  hung  a 
sign  bearing  a  red  shield  upon  it 
("roth"  red;  "Schild,"  shield). 

Churchmen  came  to  bear  such  ecclesi- 
astical surnames  as  "Monk,"  "Parsons," 
"Vickers"  or  "Vicars"  and  "Reeve." 

The  famous  Canterbury  Pilgrims, 
who  have  entertained  so  many  genera- 
tions of  readers,  must  not  be  forgotten. 
Some  of  the  names  which  were  applied 
to  the  various  personages  accompanying 
this  group  of  wayfarers,  have  already 
been  mentioned;  however,  there  are  a 
few  that  may  be  of  interest.  The 
"Franklin"  (freeholder),  the  "Nunn," 
the  "Freyer"  or  "Friar"  (head  of  a 
friary  or  priests'  chapter  house)  ;  "Sum- 
ner"  (summoner)  ;  "Shipman"  and 
"Marner"  (mariner). 

From  mine  host  of  the  famous  Ta- 
bard Inn  where  the  Pilgrims  halted,  and 
who  later  accompanied  them  on  their 
pilgrimage  to  Canterbury,  gave  rise  to 
the  names  "Inman,"  "Hostler"  and 
"Hustler." 

Another  character  who  has  come 
down  in  history  as  "Cannon"  and 
"Shannon"  was  the  "Canon"  of  the 
merry  company,  with  "his  well-trimmed 
beard  and  capped  brow  " 

The  long  list  of  earlv  appellations  has 
been  but  slightly  skimmed,  many  yet  re- 
maining that  stir  the  imagination  and 
arouse  the  interest  of  him  who  enjoys 
the  curiosities  of  nomenclature. 
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Quick  On  The  Trigger' 


Their  watchword  is  smiling  cour- 
tesy.— This  is  but  one  of  the 
features  of  this  great  hotel  where 
thoughtful  and  kindly  service 
combines  with  ideal  comfort  and 
surroundings  to  make  a  stay 
enjoyable. 

RATES 

fe r  'Day,  single,  European  flan 

120  rooms  with  running  water 

J2.50  to  »4.00 

220  rooms  with  bath  *  3.90  to  5.00 
160  rooms  witK  bath  -  6.00  to  S.OO 

'Doutle,  $4.00  uf 

Also  a  number  of  large  and  beautiful  rooms 
and  suites,  some  in  period  furnishings  with 
grand  piano,  fire  place  and  bath,  f  10.00  mp. 


LARGE  AND  WELL 
EQUIPPED  SAMPLE  ROOMS 

The  center  for  Theatres,  Banks,  and  Shops 
Vltaa  milt  far 


QOLF  CLUB~\ 
available  to  all  guests  / 

HAROLD  E.  LATHROP 

SManagtr 


HOTEIv 


ALEXANDRIA 

LOB  Angeles 


STRANGE  WATERS 


<By  GEORGE  STERLING 

Only  150  copies  printed  at  a  private 
printing.    Order  your  copy  at  once. 
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How  To  Buy  An 
Income 

The  best  way  to  provide  an  in- 
come to  insure  you  and  your 
family  against  the  future  is  to 
save  regularly  and  invest  your 
money  in  safe  bonds. 
Straus  Bonds  provide  the  ideal 
investment  for  income  builders. 
Investigate  these  safe  securities. 

Booklet  L-1630 
Write  for  Circular 

S.  W.  STRAUS  &  CO. 


ESTABLISHED  1882 


Incorporated 


INVESTMENT  BONDS 


STRAUS  BUILDING 

79  Post  St.,  San  Francisco 

523  So.  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles 

STRAUS  BUILDING 
565  Fifth  Ave.  at  46th  St.,  New  York 

STRAUS  BUILDING 
Michigan  Ave.  at  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 

43  YEARS  WITHOUT  LOSS  TO  ANY  INVESTOR 


Palms  and  a  patch 
of  green 

11_TOW  unlike  the  ordinary  hotel  vista  is  the  charm- 
*•   ing  sweep  of  Union   Square  glimpsed  from   the 
windows  of  the  Hotel   Plaza. 

Light,  airy  rooms  with  windows  framing  green 
grass  and  swaying  palms  make  the  Plaza  distinctly 
a  hotel  for  discriminating  people. 

The  central  location  of  the  Plaza  assures  you  the 
utmost  convenience  to  theaters,  shops  and  business. 
No  traffic  problems  to  worry  about.  Won't  you  come 
and  see  for  yourself? 

Rates  from  $2.00 

MOTEL  PLAZA 

Post  Street  at  Stockton  San  Francisco 

W.  Freeman  Burbank,  Manager 


AN  ALMANAC  OF  THE  RENAISSANCE 
(Continued  from  Page  400) 

the  mother  of  Santa  Claus;  Merry  Christmas. 

Why  can  Ireland  soon  afford  to  have  a  Renaissance?  Be- 
cause its  capital  is  Dublin. 

Appendicitis,   a   modern   pain,   costs   about    two   hundred 
dollars  more  than  the  antique  stomach  ache. 

Collecting   ancient   furniture   began  with   the   centennial 
exposition  in  1816. 


-Decorations- 


Greek  temples  have  stood  with  their  columns  so  tall 
Though  nations  have  fallen  when  Mars  deigned  to  call. 
The  classic  Corinthian  with  leaves  of  acanthus 
Vied  with  the  ionic  and  doric  of  Francis. 

The  walls  and  the  ceilings  of  old  Italy 
Were  vaulted  and  beamed  and  coffered  to  stay 
The  mosaic  floors  and  stones,  tiles  and  planks 
Aided  chairs,  chests  and  benches  for  very  first  rank. 

S  ub  j  ects 


Biblical  subjects  were  used  almost  entirely  in  the  early 
paintings.  In  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cen- 
turies the  Madonna  was  a  favorite  subject  in  art. 

The  church  was  the  principal  patron  of  art  and  dictated 
to  the  artists  the  subjects  to  be  used. 

Ecclesiastical  figures  were  meant  to  turn  the  thoughts 
heavenward. 

Great  artists  gave  concentrated  attention  to  every  detail 
of  anything  pertaining  to  art,  no  article  was  too  small  or 
commonplace  for  their  effort. 

Pictures  were  of  two  classes,  those  intended  for  altar 
pieces  and  those  meant  for  historical  instruction. 

Localities • 


North  Italy  with  a  strong  Northern  bias,  Romanesque 
and  Gothic. 

Venice  and  the  surrounding  country  under  the  Byzantine 
influence. 

Rome  and  its  environs. 

Pisa,  Siena  and  Florence  divide  honors  in  the  Renaissance. 

The  re-birth  of  art  was  in  the  heart  of  the  commonwealth. 

It  was  seen  in  the  activities  of  the  Crusaders,  in  the 
struggle  between  the  Empire  and  the  church  and  the  rising 
of  political  consciousness. 

Central  Italy  was  divided  between  the  schools  of  Florence 
and  Siena  and  the  South:  Venice,  Naples  and  Milan. 


-Future- 


The  Campanile  bells  still  sound  afar 
Where  del  Sarto  dreamed  and  saw  a  star 
Though  Raphael  and  Angelo  paint  no  more 
Old  Florence  of  the  Arno  goes  on  as  of  yore. 

The  Renaissance  though  centuries  old 
Still  lives  while  classic  tales  unfold 
The  awakening  of  art  on  Italy's  shore 
Gave  us  a  harvest  of  antique  lore. 
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THE  CALIFORNIA  PIONEER 
(Continued  from  Page  388) 

having  dropped  quite  a  number  of  his 
antagonists  in  their  unwise  desire  to 
get  close  to  him.  As  the  transit-man 
hacked  into  the  entrance  of  his  living 
quarters  he  stumbled  over  some  wood 
piled  near  the  door  and  fell.  He  landed 
on  his  back  and  instantly  the  angry  mob 
was  upon  him.  He  was  kicked  and  beaten 
and  left  uncouscious ;  the  victorious  com- 
batants, their  anger  appeased,  retired  to 
another  tent  and  resumed  their  Christ- 
mas eve  celebration.  It  was  not  until 
about  three  o'clock  the  following  morn- 
ing that  the  last  of  them  had  been  waf- 
ted to  dreamland  by  John  Barleycorn. 
*  *  * 

Along  in  the  early  hours  of  Christmas 
forenoon  Ford  came  to  himself,  dazed 
at  first  and  terribly  stiff  and  sore  in 
body  and  limb  from  the  encounter  with 
the  members  of  his  crew  the  night  be- 
fore. He  forced  himself  to  the  camp 
kitchen  where  he  procured  a  washtub 
and  proceeded  to  prepare  a  hot  bath. 
The  results  of  his  bath  were  to  relieve 
much  of  the  soreness  in  his  system.  A 
bruised  face  and  a  black  eye  being  the 
visible  signs  of  his  battle. 

After  fixing  himself  up  as  best  he 
could,  he  visited  all  of  the  tents  of  his 
men  and  saw  that  each  sleeper  was  sat- 
isfactorily covered  up  in  his  bunk,  for 
the  morning  was  chilly.  He  then  decided 
to  start  negotiations  for  a  Christmas 
dinner.  His  surmise  of  the  day  before 
was  correct,  the  cook  at  that  moment 
n  as  dead  to  the  world,  and  would  per- 
haps be  that  way  for  several  hours. 

Three  turkeys,  purchased  by  the  cook 
had  luckily  been  properly  dressed  pre- 
paratory for  the  feast  of  the  day.  These 
Tom  placed  in  the  oven  of  the  camp 
cook  stove  to  roast.  Other  victuals  were 
put  on  to  cook  and  dressing  for  the  birds 
was  fixed. 

Ford  chopped  down  a  small  sized  pine 
tree  on  a  nearby  hill  and  fashioned  it  on 
top  of  the  dining  table,  wiring  the  tip 
of  the  tree  to  the  roof  of  the  chuck 
tent.  He  stealthily  entered  the  sleeping 
men's  bunks  and  pilfered  the  most  prized 
article  of  each  of  the  slumbering  mates. 
These  he  wrapped  in  paper  as  tastily  as 
possible,  and  hung  them  on  the  Christ- 
mas tree  after  writing  the  names  of  the 
owners  thereon.  Securing  a  tablet  of 
writing  paper  from  the  engineering 
office  he  laboriously  wrote  out  twenty- 
five  different  menus,  naming  some  dish, 
to  be  served  at  dinner,  after  a  man  in 
the  party. 

About  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
the  meal  was  ready  for  consumption. 
The  Christmas  tree  was  in  order,  the 
menus  laid  at  the  plates  and  Ford  roused 
the  sleepers  and  invited  them  to  dine. 


He  had  fixed  up  a  drink  to  be  used  as 
an  eye-opener  for  the  down-hearted 
crew,  which  they  appreciated  when  they 
shamefacedly  filed  into  the  cook  tent. 

Among  this  rough  crowd  of  workers 
were  those  who  had  not  been  home  for 
as  many  as  ten  years  in  some  cases,  nor 
had  they  attended  a  Christmas  tree  fes- 
tival in  that  long.  A  few  didn't  have 
homes  to  go  to.  All,  however,  it  was 
learned,  had  at  some  time  in  their  lives 
been  taught  the  significance  of  Christ- 
mas, and  of  the  spirit  behind  the  occa- 
sion. All,  with  few  exceptions  had  come 
from  homes  where  a  mother  had  pinned 
her  faith  in  Almighty  God,  and  who 
had  passed  on  to  her  sons  a  respect  for 
divine  things,  and  the  kindly  spirit  of, 
"peace  on  earth,  good-will  toward  men." 

As  the  last  of  them  were  seated  a 
hush  fell  over  the  room,  and  there  seem- 
ed to  be  a  reluctance  on  their  part  to 
proceed  with  the  meal.  After  a  silence 
of  a  few  seconds,  the  cook,  a  big  raw- 
boned  fellow,  perhaps  the  toughest  and 
most  case-hardened  man  in  the  outfit, 
stood  up  and  asked  to  be  heard. 

Ford  was  busy  over  beside  the  stove, 
intending  to  serve  the  meal  to  the  men. 
He  was  asked  to  be  seated  by  the  cook. 

"My  job  is  serving  this  survey  crew 
and  I  intend  to  do  it,"  stated  the  big 
fellow  in  no  uncertain  terms. 

Then  walking  over  to  where  the  tran- 
sit man  had  seated  himself,  the  grizzled 
giant  said : 

"Men,  this  is  the  first  time  in  many 
years  that  I  have  ever  set  down  to  a 
Christmas  dinner  in  the  shadow  of  a 
Christmas  tree.  Back  home  when  my 
dear  old  mother  was  alive,  we  never 
had  a  Christmas  tree  at  our  house  with- 
out my  father  readin'  from  the  Bible, 
and  I  don't  feel  like  goin"  on  with  this 
here  meal  without  somethin'  of  that  sort 
bein'  done  now. 

"I  want  to  apologize  to  Mr.  Ford 
for  my  part  in  that  fight  last  night.  We 
was  drunk  and  didn't  know  what  we 
was  doin'  and  another  thing,  he  was  the 
gamest  hombre  I  ever  met  in  these  parts. 
I  want  to  shake  his  hand  and  tell  him 
I'm  his  friend  from  here  on  out. 

"I  know  Ford  has  got  a  Bible  because 
I've  seen  him  readin'  it,  and  I  made  fun 
of  him  for  doin'  it  behind  his  back.  I 
want  to  ask  him  as  a  favor  to  get  that 
Bible  and  read  to  us  about  the  things 
this  day  represents,  and  if  any  of  you 
galoots  object  to  it,  I'll  bend  that  stove 
poker  over  your  heads." 

And  anyone  who  looked  at  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  huge  strapping  cook  at 
that  moment,  knew  that  he  meant  every 
word  of  what  he  said.  One  and  all  the 
men,  who  had  a  few  hours  before  beaten 
the  transit-man  into  insensibility,  stood 
up  to  acclaim  his  friendship,  and  to  state 


that  the  cook's  sentiments  were  their 
sentiments,  then  and  henceforth. 

Ford  went  to  his  tent  and  procured 
the  Bible,  but  before  complying  with 
their  requests  to  read  it,  he  thanked  the 
men  for  their  kindly  attitude  toward 
him,  and  asked  to  say  a  few  words  in 
his  own  behalf. 

Gentlemen,"  he  began,  "the  little  row 
we  participated  in  last  night  is  all  over 
and  forgotten  as  far  as  I'm  concerned. 
All  along  since  we  have  been  together 
on  this  job,  you  fellows  have  not  under- 
stood me,  and  I  am  a  poor  hand  to  ex- 
plain. From  now  on  I  think  we  will  all 
be  the  best  of  friends,  at  least  I  hope  so, 
and  I  will  try  my  best  to  do  my  part 
toward  that  end.  I  want  to  ask  you  to 
forget  our  battle  last  night  and  say  noth- 
ing about  it  to  the  chief  on  his  return. 

"Prompted  by  the  spirit  of  this  Christ- 
mast  day,  I  might  give  you  an  inkling 
of  what  has  made  me  in  your  eyes,  ap- 
pear snobbish. 

"I  lost  the  most  precious  thing  that 
ever  came  into  my  life,  the  girl  I  loved. 
Her  brother  in  an  unguarded  moment, 
as  did  you  fellows  under  the  influence 
of  booze  last  night,  made  a  mistake.  I 
took  the  blame  for  this  brother's  mis- 
conduct and  it  cost  me  the  respect  and 
friendship  of  my  associates  in  college. 
All  of  my  friends,  as  well  as  the  girl 
whom  I  would  gladly  have  died  for, 
jumped  at  a  conclusion,  through  mis- 
understanding. 

"I,  the  same  as  you  fellows  did,  drift- 
ed into  this  great  country  here  beside 
the  western  sea,  to  seek  my  fortune  and 
forget  the  past.  I  too  came  from  a  home 
where  Christmas  was  revered,  and  the 
things  it  stands  for  were  always  dis- 
cussed and  glorified  by  my  parents.  The 
spirit  of  sacrifice  is  the  hall-mark  of  this 
yuletide  season,  and  that  self-same  spirit 
must  go  into  the  foundation  of  this 
great  state  of  California,  if  it  is  to  be 
an  empire  worthy  of  the  respect  of  those 
who  live  after  us. 

"We  here  today  are  establishing  a 
great  railroad  system,  that  in  time  will 
be  an  important  factor  in  the  life  of  the 
California  of  the  future.  All  of  us  may 
not  live  to  see  the  completion  of  the 
S.  P.,  but  those  of  us  who  do,  and  who 
are  allowed  to  build  a  home  out  here 
in  which  to  spend  the  eventide  of  our 
lives,  surrounded  by  a  family  we  love, 
which  is  the  dream  of  every  real  man, 
can  point  back  with  pride  to  the  fact 
that  we,  no  matter  how  menial  our  part 
may  have  been  in  its  building,  were 
pioneers  in  its  construction  and  our  ef- 
forts will  be  blessed,  and  we  will  not 
have  had  to  suffer  the  hardships  of  the 
day  in  vain. 

"I  have  fixed  up  a  little  drink  apiece 
(Continued  on  Page  409) 
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T  HAVE  built  a  house 
••-  In  a  hidden  space. 
You  will  seek  forever — 
Never  find  the  place. 

You  will  look  in  birds'  song, 
In  ripe  heads  of  grain, 
In  the  poppy's  flutings, 
In  the  crystal  rain. 

You  will  never  know, 
You  will  never  see, 
You  will  never  look 
In  your  heart  for  me. 

AUDREY  WARDEMAN. 


KASHMIRI  SONG 

(Imitation) 

T>  ED  lips  I  loved  beneath  a  moon  of  May, 
*•*-      WHAT  other  lips  have  found  your  lips  at  last: 
Or  is  this  sunset  at  the  close  of  day 
From  dust  of  you  with  roses  overcast? 

Oh  doors  that  close  on  Heaven  and  its  delight ! 

Oh  Time !   Small  word  accursed  to  the  end  ! 
Who  that  hath  tasted  blind  love's  golden  fruit 

Can  answer  to  the  pallid  name  of  friend? 

Red  lips,  dew-touched,  that  wakened  into  love ! 

Oh,  crimson  mouth !   Now  your  caress  is  lost 
I  shall  not  fear  the  wrathful  gods  above : 

I  who  have  suffered  rapture,  and  its  cost! 

MAY  GREENWOOD. 


IMMORTALITY 

TF  SOMEDAY  they  house  this  soul  of  mine 

In  the  lonely  place  it  cannot  forget, 
Shall  I  still  be  slave  to  your  mouth's  red  wine? 

With  ghostly  tears  will  my  lids  be  wet? 
For  some  memory  of  your  amber  eyes? 

They  say  the  gods  have  willed  otherwise ! 

When  at  last  that  faraway  country  calls, 
And  my  soul  to  its  ancient  house  returns, 

Tell  me,  love,  if  it  so  befalls 

That  the  eyes  still  weep,  and  the  memory  burns? 

If  the  soul  recalls  what  the  senses  found 

Can  our  dust  find  rest  in  the  common  ground  ? 

Each  summer  its  pouring  roses  brings, 
Its  torrent  of  lilies,  its  gale  of  bloom, 

The  time  of  flowers,  the  stir  of  wings, 
When  lovers  meet  in  the  scented  gloom; 

And  you  our  love  will  never  betray 

If  yiur  dust  should  bloom  on  a  summer  day. 

MAY  GREENWOOD. 


„ 

CAiiroRNiAN  HOTEL 


FRESNO,     CALIFORNIA 


modem,  model  Hotel  devoted 
to  sinceie  hospitality  and 
dedicated  to  California's  Guc-st* 


CAlirORNlANllOTEL,lNC 


HOTEL  SENATOR 

Facing  Capitol  Park 

Sacramento,  California 

C/£?HE  discriminating  guest  will  enjoy  the  luxurious 
appointments,  the  delicious  food  and  cour- 
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THE  EMPEROR  OF  DREAMS 

(Continued  from  Page  381) 

Where  the  flame-tongued  sonorous 

flow'rs  enchant 

The   hanging   surf   to   silence:   All   en- 
grailed 
With    ruby-corode    pearls,    the    golden 

shore 
Allured   me;   but    as   one    whom   spells 

restrain, 

For  blind  horizons  of  the  sombre  main, 
And   harbors   never  known,   by  singing 

pro  re 
I   set  forthrightly :  Formed  of  fire   and 

brass, 

Immenser  skies  divided,  deep  on  deep 
Before    me, — till,    above    the    darkling 

foam, 

With    dome    on    cloudless    adamantine 

dome, 
Black  peaks  no  peering  seraph  deems  to 

pass, 
Rose  up  from  realms  ineffable  as  Sleep ! 

"The  Kingdom  of  Shadows,"  "The 
Land  of  Evil  Stars,"  "  A  Precept," 
"Chant  of  Autumn,"  "Requiescat  in 
Pace," — but  it  is  useless  to  try  to  select 
line  poems  from  a  volume  which  has 
room  for  none  other. 

There  is  one  long  poem,  however,  that 
deserves  special  attention.  It  is  "The 
Hashish-Eater,"  containing  many  hun- 
dred lines  of  blank  verse.  But  it  is  far 
different  from  what  is  usually  called 
blank  verse,  from  what  one  knows  as  or- 
dinary iambic  pentameter.  This  has  al- 
ways been  a  stately  metre,  capable  of  im- 
pressive effects;  and  in  his  hands,  with 
the  aid  of  his  boundless  imagination  and 
descriptive  powers,  besides  his  technical 
skill,  it  has  become  the  implement  of  a 
poem-colossus,  gigantic  in  theme  and 
treatment,  told  in  a  heavy,  sonorous  Eng- 
lish that  sweeps  onward  in  measured  roll 
with  an  ever-swelling  rhythm  from  the 
imperial  summons  of  the  opening  lines: 

Bow  down :  I  am  the  emperor  of  dreams ; 
I  crown  me  with  the  million-colored  sun 
Of  secret  worlds  incredible,  and  take 
Their  trailing  skies  for  vestment,  when 

I  soar, 
Throned  on  the  mounting  zenith,   and 

illume 
The  spaceward-flown   horizons   infinite. 

And  at  the  very  end  of  a  volume 
which  will  one  day  be  a  prized  literary 
heritage  is  the  sombre  and  morbidly 
magnificent  prose-poem,  "The  Shadows," 
a  poem  told  with  such  care  that  no  word 
is  lost  or  wasted,  and  so  well  that  it 
lingers  in  the  memory  as  a  sable  fantasy 
enshrined,  a  rare  perfume,  darkly  odor- 
ous and  darkly  poisonous,  clinging  to  a 
bit  of  strangely  shapen  ebony. 


Ill 

In  October,  1925,  came  the  third  of  his 
published  books,  "Sandalwood,"  a  vol- 
ume which,  though  slender,  contains 
more  poems  than  his  first.  After  "Ebony 
and  Crystal,"  not  much  could  be  added 
to  his  laurels,  but  had  that  volume  not 
existed,  "Sandalwood"  might  have  taken 
its  place  to  a  large  extent.  It  is  different 
from  "Ebony  and  Crystal"  in  that  the 
poems  are  less  ambitious  with  regard  to 
the  depicting  of  strange,  vast  splendour, 
but  more  songlike,  lyrical,  and  spontan- 
eous, though  the  mastery  of  technique 
and  the  metrical  skill  displayed  admit  of 
neither  spontaneity  nor  its  attendant 
roughnesses.  The  poems  may  be  divided 
into  several  classes,  including  nineteen 
translations  from  Baudelaire,  and  four 
songs  from  the  uncompleted  romantic 
drama,  "The  Fugitives."  And  there  is 
a  poem  of  six  stanzas,  "We  Shall  Meet," 
told  in  an  original  or  very  rare  but  very 
beautiful  verse  form.  But  to  one  who 
has  read  the  early  work  of  Clark  Ashton 
Smith,  his  later  poems  remain  beyond 
praise.  One  may  go  into  ecstasies  at  a 
vision  of  glory;  but  the  greater  glory 
surpasses  description.  And  he  who  has 
sate  on  the  ramparts  of  Heaven  and  Hell 
is  mute  before  magnificence  and  pageant- 
ry that  shame  the  speech. 

No  critic  and  no  criticism  can  do  jus- 
tice to  the  work  of  this  poet.  There  are 
some  things  which  are  beyond  the  reach 
of  both,  and  in  this  rare  group  belongs 
the  work  of  Clark  Ashton  Smith.  For 
there  are  books  so  distinctive,  so  excel- 
lent, that  they  can  not  be  compared  with 
others  of  their  class,  by  reason  of  their 
perfection.  For  them  ,  there  is  no  stand- 
ard of  judgment,  and  one  can  only  ad- 
mire what  one  is  helpless  to  censure  or 
to  sanctify.  To  use  homely  language  in 
estimating  such  work  is  to  do  it  an  in- 
justice ;  and  yet,  superlatives  are  equally 
useless,  for  they  have  been  so  carelessly 
employed  that  nowadays  they  deprecate 
the  work  they  are  meant  to  extol. 

Earlier  in  this  essay,  certain  other 
poets  of  the  romantic-imaginative  group 
were  mentioned.  But  Clark  Ashton 
Smith  can  not  be  associated  with  any 
particular  one.  Each  within  that  class 
was  original,  and  by  virtue  of  a  similar 
originality,  this  modern  poet  deserves  his 
rank.  The  great  poets  neither  follow  nor 
imitate  ;  they  create.  And  he  has  created, 
on  a  cosmic  scale.  The  greatest  indict- 
ment of  contemporary  verse  is  its  lack  of 
form,  its  deliberate  exclusion  of  the  most 
vital  quality  of  a  work  of  art,  a  quality 
which  every  book  that  aspires  to  great- 
ness must  have,  above  all  else,  if  it  is  to 
endure.  Substance — form;  form — sub- 
stance ;  of  the  two,  form  is  by  far  the 
most  important.  And  this  element — in- 
Continued  on  Page  409) 
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IS  THERE  LITERARY  AND  AR- 
TISTIC CULTURE  IN 
CALIFORNIA? 

(Continued  from  Page  391) 

And  when  writers  actually  were  born 
here  and  began  to  achieve  worldwide 
fame,  they  were  not  allowed  to  us,  for 
California  had  no  literati.  We  were  bar- 
ren as  a  Vermont  hillside,  helpless  as  a 
kitten  down  a  well.  We  must  get  all  our 
mental  pabulum  from  where  it  grew — 
New  York. 

And  so  these  absentees  from  Gotham, 
the  writers  who  were  making  a  good 
living  on  our  newspapers  and  magazines, 
kicked  up  a  devil  of  a  dust  when  that 
brave  soul,  Ella  Sterling  Mighels,  went 
about  the  business  of  gathering  data  for 
her  book,  "Literary  California." 

And  the  strange  part  of  it  was  that 
she  was  not  at  that  time  allowed  to  use 
the  word  "California."  Our  resident 
easterners,  and  the  loud  voice  of  Gotham, 
put  it  over,  right  in  our  own  door  yard. 

EVEN  THE  MOST  EMINENT  OF  OUR 
WESTERN  WRITERS  LABOR  UNDER  THE 
HYPNOSIS  OF  NEW  YORK — AFRAID  TO 
BLAZON  ON  THEIR  CRESTS,  THE  GOLD- 
EN BEAR. 

To  WHOM  GLORY? 

In  a  recent  article  published  in  the 
magazine  with  the  green  cover,  Jack 
London — our  own  Jack  London — was 
characterized  thus:" — wrote  drivel  for 
the  Hearst  magazines."  That,  brethren, 
is  a  bilious  opinion — fit  only  to  appear 
between  green  covers — it  is  as  relatively 
important  in  fixing  the  status  of  Jack 
London  in  the  world  of  letters,  as  the 
dictum  of  a  tumble  bug  in  a  German 
court. 

Jack  London's  fame  is  as  secure  from 
the  attacks  of  head-hunting  hyper-critics 
as  is  the  North  Pole  from  pedestrians. 
And  that  "goes  as  she  lays." 

BRASS  TACKS       • 

"The  middle  class  believes  in  rea- 
son and  common  sense.  Aristocrats 
and  the  poor  follow  impulse." — 
A.  E.  Anderson. 

Which  moves  us  to  inquire,  what  is 
the  mission  of  literature?  Is  it  "to 
amuse,  entertain  or  instruct,"  or  merely 
a  tournament  for  writers? 

To  whom,  is  literature  addressed? 
Some  of  it,  at  least,  doesn't  seem  to  be 
addressed  to  anybody,  while  a  small  per 
cent  is  evidently  written  to  edify  the 
highbrow,  another  bunch  for  the  low 
brow,  and  the  great  mass  of  writing  is 
for  and  by,  the  great  middle  class.  As 
Irvin  Cobb  has  so  aptly  put  it,  the 
"Mezzanine"  class. 

It    would    seem    that    the    majority 


ought  to  have  a  word  to  say  now  and 
then.  These,  unlike  the  "upper  ten"  of 
readers,  are  not  sated  with  much  read- 
ing, nor  always  crying  for  "something 
different,"  no  matter  what  it  may  be — 
capsicum  for  their  mental  tummies. 

And  he  who  serves  the  majority  and 
serves  them  well, — isn't  he  worthy  of 
more  than  the  high  scorn  of  self-ap- 
pointed literary  weight  masters.  Isn't  he 
entitled  to  a  seat  in  the  temple  of  the 
Muses— a  few  of  the  extreme  rear 
benches?  Must  he  go  through  life  wear- 
ing the  symbol  of  the  boiling  pot?  Must 
this  great  army  of  writers  stand  without 
and  watch  the  "top-notchers"  shuffle  into 
the  temple? 

BOOTLEGGING  PRAISE 

"With  Dickens,  then,  that  delib- 
erate appeal  to  the  wider  and  ever- 
growing reading  public  may  be  said 
to  have  begun. — P.  Morton  Shand 
in  "The  Living  Age"  (August, 
1926). 

An  authority  has  said  that  the  only 
California  writers  worthy  of  mention, 
are  Joaquin  Miller,  E.  R.  Sill,  Bret 
Harte,  Jack  London,  Mary  Austin  and 
Geo.  Sterling.  Other  authorities  cut  this 
list  in  half.  Doubtless  there  are  some 
who  chuck  the  lot — few  as  they  are. 

Ponder  that,  you  who  sit  under  your 
live  oaks  and  write  the  stories  which 
fill  a  goodly  part  of  the  magazines,  big 
and  less  so,  published  in  the  east  and 
sent  back  to  us  as  simon  pure  New  York 
products — our  contributors  bootlegged 
and  labelled :  "None  genuine  without 
our  signature." 

THE  BLACKLIST 

To  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  the  fol- 
lowing be  those  who,  lacking  the  duly 
affixed  stamp  of  the  critics,  did  or  do, 
write.  A  few,  out  of  perhaps  fifteen 
hundred  Western  writers  who  have 
written  to  human  hearts  and  who  are 
beloved  for  their  work.  These  names, 
Father  Knickerbocker  .  .  .  "read  'em  and 
weep." 


Gertrude  Atherton,  Ina  Coolbrith. 
Will  Irwin,  Edwin  Markham,  Harry 
Leon  Wilson,  Robinson  Jeffers,  War- 
ren Stoddard,  Benjamin  Lehman,  Kath- 
leen Norris,  Charles  Norris,  Mrs.  P.  V 
Mighels,  Herman  Schaffauer,  J.  Vance 
Cheney,  P.  Morton  Shand,  Ruth  Com- 
fort Mitchell,  Helen  Hunt  Jackson, 
Gellett  Burgess,  Wallace  Irwin,  Peter 
B.  Kyne,  Maxwell  Anderson,  Hildegard 
Planner,  Ambrose  Bierce,  Robert  Frost, 
Frank  Norris,  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin, 
Herman  Whittaker,  Stuart  Edward 
White,  E.  F.  Townsend,  Florence  Liv- 
ingston, Grant  Carpenter. 

"Comers?" 

Yes,    a    tidal    wave  of    them.     Yes. 

Father  Knickerbocker,  "Comers."   And 

if  you  try  to  stop  this  wave,  you'll  get 
your  feet  wet. 

A  TRIBUTE  FROM  DEAR  OLD 
"LUNNON" 

"How  is  it  that  these  writers  on 
tile-shores  of  the  Pacific,  in  the  far- 
off  land  of  California,  have  achieved 
fin  English  equal  to  the  very  best  in 
the  world — free  from  idiosyncrasy 
or  peculiarity? — From  a  London 
Review. 

And  still  we  allow  the  east  to  broad- 
cast to  the  world  that  we  are  dumb. 
That  our  foreheads  cease  at  the  eye- 
brows. They  picture  us  as  sitting  on 
the  shady  side  of  the  barn,  chewing  a 
straw  or  whittling  a  stick,  while  New 
Yorkers  whizz  about  the  important  bus- 
iness of  the  universe. 

Again,  they  liken  California  to  a  hun- 
gry weasel,  sinfully  trying  to  steal  the 
fat  literary  poultry  from  the  concrete 
henhouses  of  Gotham.  But  let  thai 
stand.  'Ware  the  Weazel! 

"BEAR"  IN  MIND 

There  is  FAITH  in  California. 
There  is  PROPHECY  and  POR- 
TENT. Let  the  east  watch  her  step. 
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THE  CALIFORNIA  PIONEER 

(Continued  from  Page  405) 

and  I  want  to  join  you  in  a  toast  to  the 
future  of  California,  to  a  lasting  friend- 
ship between  ourselves  and  to  the  spirit 
of  goodfellowship." 

Every  last  man  rose  to  his  feet  and 
with  a  shout  of  approval  turned  bot- 
toms up  to  the  toast.  And  during  the 
few  seconds  of  time  it  took  to  respond 
to  the  proposal  of  Tom  Ford,  his  com- 
rades demonstrated  the  he-man  traits 
that  were  in  the  makeup  of  the  frontiers- 
man of  California's  babyhood  days. 

When  the  men  were  again  seated 
Ford  continued : 

"Fellows,  I  memorized  a  toast  one 
night  while  sitting  in  a  restaurant  over 
in  Arizona  during  my  sojourn  in  that 
part  of  the  country  before  I  met  up  with 
you  on  this  job.  With  your  permission 
I'll  recite  it: 

"Here's  to  all  good  fellows, 
In  this  world  and  the  next, 
I  drink  a  toast  to  you  today, 
Goodfellowship,  my  text. 

''Not  to  the  fellow  who  takes  your  hand, 

In  an  idling  hour  you  know, 

Not  to  the  fellow  who  slaps  you  back, 

As  long  as  the  high-balls  flow; 

But  the  fellow  who  gives  you  a  kindly 

word, 

When  the  world  is  running  wrong, 
The  chap  who  grips  your  hand  like  hell, 
And  tells  you  life  is  a  song. 

"What  if  we  know  the  sucker  lies, 

And  what  if  he  know  it  too, 

There  are  times  in   this  life  when   the 

friend  that  lies, 
Is  the  only  friend  that's  true. 
So  cavil  and  rant  you  prudes  who  will, 
On  the  evils  of  wine  and  gin, 
But  somehow,  the  real  true  things  of  life, 
I>eak  out,  when  the  wine  leaks  in. 

"A  fool  is  a  fool,  and  a  cad  is  a  cad, 

Which  ever  God  meant  him  to  be, 

But  a  man,  that's  a  man,  won't  forget 

he's  a  man, 
Though  he's  out  on  one  hell  of  a  spree. 

"So  I  drink  a  toast  from  my  heart  dear 

friends, 

From  heart  to  heart  let  it  run, 
Here's    to    good    fellows,    all    over    the 

world — 
To   their  health,   and    God    bless   every 

one." 

*       *       *       * 

That  part  in  the  book  of  Matthew  in 
which  the  'birth  of  the  Christ  child  is 
recorded,  was  read.  And,  the  heart  and 
soul  of  every  man  present,  in  that  im- 
provised chuck  tent,  on  that  bleak  Christ- 
mas evening  back  in  the  roaring  seven- 


ties, responded  to  the  spirit  of  the  day, 
and  on  his  return  the  chief  of  the  party 
realized  that  he  had  not  made  any  mis- 
take by  leaving  Tom  Ford  in  charge  of 
the  camp  while  he  had  enjoyed  a  brief 
holiday  at  Tailholt. 


THE  EMPEROR  OF  DREAMS 

(Continued  from  Page  407) 
eluding,  as  it  does,  diction,  style,  pre- 
sentation, euphony,  craftsmanship— is 
present  in  the  poems  of  Clark  Ashton 
Smith  to  such  an  extraordinary  degree 
that,  had  there  been  no  substance,  had 
he  produced  only  rainbows  and  irrides- 
cent  bubbles,  he  would  still  have  de- 
served lasting  attention.  Indeed,  the  sole 
flaw  in  his  poems  is  occasionally  form  in 
too  great  a  degree.  His  gifts  are  so  much 
beyond  those  of  average  poets,  and  his  vo- 
cabulary is  of  such  enormous  content  that 
the  desired  word  is  often  an  uncommon 
one.  Yet  even  this  lends  a  curious  charm, 
a  singularly  effective  atmosphere  to  the 
poem,  at  worst,  it  may  only  be  considered 
what  would  be  a  god-send  to  the  lament- 
ably word-base  verse  of  the  Philistines.  It 
is  an  example  of  his  innate  power  of  con- 
centration, his  ability  to  say  best  and  to 
say  beautifully  the  things  that  deserve  to 
be  clothed  in  costly  raiment. 

Just  where  the  place  of  this  emperor  of 
dreams  will  ultimately  be  fixed  in  poetry 
can  not,  of  course,  be  foretold,  save  that 
it  should  be  very  high.  Nor  can  one 
prophesy  the  day  he  shall  receive  the  rec- 
ognition he  has  earned.  It  took  the  world 
forty  years  to  appreciate  Thomas  Lovell 
Beddoes ;  it  took  longer  for  it  to  appre- 
ciate William  Blake;  Arthur  O'Shaugh- 
nessy  is  still  almost  unknown ;  and  few 
even  of  those  occasional  persons  who 
have  read  "The  Book  of  Jade"  could  tell 
the  name  of  its  author,  Park  Barnitz. 
And  now,  Clark  Ashton  Smith — 


"THE  SEAWARD  PRINT  OF  UN- 
RETURNING  FEET" 
(Continued  from  Page  379) 
ture  of  courtesy  to  a  younger  generation. 

He  was  not  a  profound  scholar.  He 
said  once  that  he  studied  Latin  for  years, 
dumbly,  in  school,  but  never  read  a  line 
of  Latin  poetry.  Too  bad.  How  he 
would  have  loved  Catullus,  and  the  sweet 
old  stuff  in  Virgil.  His  knowledge  of 
all  the  poets  was  that  of  a  lover,  and  a 
random  and  vagrant  lover,  rather  than 
that  of  a  student.  Once  he  said,  speak- 
ing of  Homer,  "William  Butler  Yeats 
got  that  phrase,  'the  bee-loud  glade,' 
almost  direct  out  of  Homer,  they  say." 
Then  he  paused  and  murmured  the 
phrase  several  times.  "Bee-loud  glade, 
bee-loud  glade.'  Little  time  for  such  a 
lover  of  phrases  to  plow  through  acres  of 
classical  verse.  He  took  what  bits  drifted 
to  him,  and  delighted  in  them. 

He  loved   to  discuss  technique,   espe- 


cially the  manipulation  of  vowels.  He 
was  always  so  surprised  if  you  had  noted 
the  same  things  he  had  ?N»ut  some  bit 
of  famous  verse — surprised  as  a  child 
would  be  who  learned  that  an  adult,  also, 
had  observed  the  shimmer  of  a  butterfly's 
wings. 

"Oh,  and  have  you  noticed  that  too 
about  that  line  of  Tennyson's?". he  cried 
once.  "What  lovely  vowels — 'so  all  day 
long  the  tide  of  battle  rolled.'  "  He  ate 
the  sound  of  those  rolling  vowels  like 
apples  of  Hesperides  as  he  uttered  them. 

In  1923,  his  "Selected  Poems"  were 
published  by  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  Sterling 
said,  speaking  of  the  title,  with  a  little 
pained  smile  on  his  face,  "Sometimes  I 
think  the  title  ought  to  be  'Neglected 
Poems.'  "  You  see,  with  all  his  humil- 
ity, he  had  his  pride,  gorgeous  flashing 
pride  at  times,  and  possessed  the  true 
poet's  conviction  that  never,  never,  never 
had  his  best  work  been  adequately  appre- 
ciated. Before  this  volume  of  "Selected 
Poems"  came  out,  Sterling's  work  had 
been  published  by  A.  M.  Robertson  of 
San  Francisco,  a  loyal  lover  of  Sterling. 
The  "Selected  Poems"  were  chosen  from 
some  nine  volumes  that  Robertson  had 
published.  Every  Californian  ought  to 
possess  at  least  one  of  these  books,  and 
large  numbers  of  us  do  possess  far  more 
than  one. 

Sterling  wrote  his  best  verse  in  two 
styles.  The  first  was  the  grandiose  boom- 
ing style  which  some  critics  declared  to 
have  a  touch  of  the  rococo.  "A  Wine 
of  Wizardry"  has  much  of  that  sort  of 
verse  in  it.  It  is  this  part  of  his  best 
verse  which  has  "dated"  the  most,  which 
now  seems  somewhat  old-fashioned.  But 
what  gorgeous  stuff  it  is!  The  chances 
are  that  the  fashion  will  change  again 
and  that  a  still  younger  generation  will 
revel  once  more  in  the  purple  patches  of 
that  rococo  style,  if  so  it  must  be  called. 
How  fortunate  those  of  us  are  who  loved 
it  when  it  was  first  written,  and  have 
never  ceased  to  love  it-1  This,  for  ex- 
ample, from  "A  Wine  of  Wizardry": 

"Ere    long   her   eyes   in    fastnesses   look 

forth 
O'er  blue  profounds  mysterious  whence 

glow 
The  coals  of  Tartarus  on  the  moonless 

air, 
As    Titans    plan    to    storm    Olympus' 

throne, 
'Mid  pulse  of  dungeoned   forges  down 

the  stunned, 

Undominated  firmament,  and  glare 
Of  Cyclopean  furnaces  unsunned." 

Or  this,  from  the  same  poem : 

"For  this  the  fays  will  dance,  for  elfin 

cheer, 
Within  a  dell  where  some  mad  girl  has 

flung 
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DROP  BUNDLES  HERE 

(Continued  from  Page  401) 
sprawling  to  the  floor,  and  she  slammed 
the  window  down  and  locked  it. 

"I  never  did  it!"  he  clutched  wildly 
at  her  in  the  dark.  "I  never!  Quick's 
ever  I  realized — I  said — 'I'm  a  fool  but 
I'm  no  crook!'  I  said — -  And  then  the 
cops  came,  and  they  lied —  He  had 
been  drinking  but  she  had  been  shocked 
into  complete  and  agonized  sobriety. 
"You  know  I  didn't — I  couldn't — " 

"Hush!"  she  hissed  at  him  in  a  whis- 
per, pulling  him  into  the  far  corner, 
pushing  him  to  the  floor  and  covering 
him  with  great  soft  bundles  of  soiled 
linen.  "You  hush!  You  keep  still!" 
Groping,  stumbling,  she  pulled  a  wrap- 
per on  over  her  dress  and  a  cap  on  her 
head  and  when  the  knock  sounded  she 
waited  long  enough  to  muss  up  the  couch 
bed  before  she  ran  to  open  it. 

"Who's  there?  What  do  you  want?" 
she  quavered,  her  hand  on  the  latch. 

"It's  me —  Grogan —  the  cop!  Open 
up,  kid!" 

She  peered  at  him  through  the  crack 
of  the  door.  "Why, — for  Heaven  sake, 
Mister  Grogan — " 

"I'm  after  that  blue-jay  you  been  run- 
nin'  with.  Saw  him  come  down  this 
block,  headed  for  your  place." 

"Mister  Grogan,  this  door  hasn't  been 
open  since  six  o'clock ! — I  swear  to  God 
it  hasn't!  You  want  to  look?"  There 
was  earnest  innocence  in  her  voice,  in 
her  wide  eyes.  "You  want  to  come  in?" 

He  turned  his  flash  on  the  little  room, 
the  heaps  of  soiled  clothing,  the  crisp 
parcels  of  clean  laundry,  her  tumbled 
bed.  "I  guess  this'll  do,"  he  growled. 
"But  if  he  shows,  you  gotter  turn  him 
over,  see?" 

"Yes,  Mister  Grogan." 

"All  right,  kid.  Sorry  I  scared  you. 
You  keep  away  from  that  lad — he's  a 
no-gooder.  "Night." 

The  girl  stood  in  tense  and  listening 
silence  until  the  policeman's  heavy  foot- 
falls had  died  away.  Then  she  turned 
to  her  fugitive,  struggling  out  of  his  re- 
fuge, his  teeth  chattering,  incoherent 
with  gratitude. 

"Oh,  girl — -you  were  so  good — so 
game — you  s-s-saved  me !  Oh,  if  I'd 
gone  to  jail — the  folks — Ma — "  he  came 
stumbling  to  her  and  crumpled  down  be- 
fore her  and  hugged  her  knees.  "Oh, 
girl,  girl — " 

Small  iron  claws  dug  into  his  shoul- 
ders. "Yes,  I  saved  you,  and  I'm  goner 
keep  on  saving  you!  I'll  hide  you  here 
tonight,  and  in  the  morning  we'll  talk. 
But  you  brought  a  bundle  here  tonight 
that  you're  goner  drop  forever,  or — 
her  small  face  was  terrible  in  the  wan 
light  from  a  street  lamp  which  served 
only  to  make  the  darkness  blacker — "or 
— Gawd  is  my  witness — I'll  turn  you 
over  to  Grogan !  You  gotter  cut  it  out. 


Pretty  soon  the  whole  world's  goner  get 
wise  and  there  won't  be  any,  but  you're 
goner  beat  'em  to  it!  You're  quittng 
now — this  minute!"  She  groped  for  the 
laundry  ledger  and  laid  his  cold  hand  on 
it.  "You  swear  to  me'n  Gawd  it's  the 
last  package  you'll  ever  carry!" 

"I    s-s-swear!"   he  stuttered,   sobbing. 

"All  right.  Now  you  can  curl  on 
those  bundles  and  go  to  sleep.  We'll 
talk  by  daylight." 

"Oh,  Sis,  oh,  girl—"  he  caught  hold 
of  her,  but  she  pulled  primly  away. 

"I  says  — 'We'll  talk  by  daylight!' 
That  gratitude  stuff'll  keep.  Good-night. 
My  Lawd —  Good-night!"  She  took  a 
large  clean  sheet  from  a  parcel  and  hung 
it  up  to  curtain  off  his  corner  and  divide 
the  tiny  room  into  two  apartments.  Then 
she  slipped  into  her  worn  serge  again, 
and  pressed  Mrs.  Meaney's  pink  voile 
and  put  it  back  in  its  wrappings,  and 
wrote  a  penciled  note  to  Mr.  Hennessey, 
and  packed  an  aged  and  infirm  looking 
suitcase,  made  up  her  bed  and  sat  down 
on  it  and  folded  her  hands. 

IN  THE  cold  dawnlight  was  straggling 
in  the  massacre  of  her  smiling  family 
rilled  her  with  remorse.  "Say,  listen," 
she  whispered,  "I  was  mean  to  beat  you 
up  like  that!  I  bet  you,  anyhow — "  a 
faint  rosy  tide  suffused  her  small  white 
face —  "my  new  fam'ly  won't  be  so  easy 
to  look  at!"  She  crept  on  tip-toe  to  the 
busy  matron  who  hung  helplessly  from 
the  waist,  lifted  her,  and  leaned  against 
the  cardboard  bosom.  "Honest,  Mum- 
mer, I  know  his  Ma's  pies  can't  touch 
yours!" 

When  the  youth  from  Lucyville 
awoke  there  was  an  aroma  of  creamed 
chicken  and  hot  chocolate,  and  a  strip  of 
thin  sunlight  on  the  Christmas  tree. 

"Merry  Christmas!"  She  gave  him  a 
heartening  grin. 

But  there  was  no  merriment  for  him 
yet,  and  he  came  close  to  her,  the  blue 
eyes  in  his  brown  face  dark  with  shame, 
and  poured  out  his  sore  young  heart  in 
penitence.  "And  I'm  going  home  and  tell 
Pa  the  whole  thing,  and  get  him  to  let 
me  earn  that  ten-acre  piece !  And — and" 
he  flushed  hotly  but  voice  and  eyes  were 
steady — "I  want  you  should  come  with 
me,  to  stay  with  Ma  till  I — till  we 
can —  He  cast  words  aside  as  futile 
and  foolish  and  caught  her  up  off  her 
feet  in  a  bear-like  embrace.  "Oh,  girl,  I 
haven't  got  a  red  cent  to  my  name,  but 
I  got  two  strong  arms — -" 

"I'll  say  you  have,"  she  gasped. 

"Oh,  gosh,"  he  mourned.  "We  could 
take  the  nine  o'clock  train  and  telegraph 
"em  to  wait  dinner  for  us,  if  I  had  the 
price  of  the  tickets,  but —  '  he  let  her 
slip  from  his  arms. 

"How  do  you  know  you  haven't? 
Are'nt  you  goner  look  at  your  Christmas 
present?"  She  pointed  to  the  red  rib- 
boned parcel  which  hung  from  a  shriv- 
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Youngest  muring  literary  quarter- 
lies, THE  AMERICAN  PARADE  is  na- 
tional in  its  scope.  In  its  fourth  issue 
(dated  October)  California  is  notably 
to  the  fore.  Read,  among  other  fea- 
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CHRISTMAS  TRADITIONS 

(Continued  from  Page  376) 

so  untouched  by  Spanish  customs  in  the 
matter  of  Christmas.  What  are  they? 
I  scarcely  know.  The  Latins  seem  to 
put  more  stress  on  Easter. 

But,  the  Italians  at  least  have  the 
"Bambino." 

Christmas  in  California!  Here  we 
may  combine  all  these  diverse  traditions 
and  blend  them  into  one.  And  add  some- 
thing of  our  own.  Even  so  small  a  thing 
as  a  redwood  garland  might  stand  as  a 
symbol  for  us  of  what  Christmas  means. 
Great,  brooding  trees  under  Christmas 
stars.  Nature's  gothic  cathedrals.  Eter- 
nity, no  less. 

Olive  trunks  bending  against  the  hill- 
side, vine  and  fig  trees  under  a  December 
moon.  Evergreen  forests  marching  up  to 
snow  line  ready  to  be  woven  into  wreaths 
and  garlands.  Christmas  of  wassail  bowl 
and  plum  pudding  .  .  .  Christmas  of  the 
shining  tree  and  the  sugar  cakes  .  .  . 
Christmas  of  the  midnight  mass  and  the 
dripping  candles  .  .  .  Christmas  of  the 
shepherd  •  dances  .  .  .  Christmas  of  the 
Latin  "Bambino"  .  .  .  Christmas  of  the 
Christ-child  .  .  .  Christmas  of  the  great 
god  Pan  .  .  .  Christmas  of  giant  red- 
woods brooding  under  the  stars.  In  short, 
Christmas  in  California. 


DROP  BUNDLES  HERE 

(Continued  from  Page  410) 

eled  branch  and  watched  while  he  un- 
wrapped it  with  shaking  fingers,  with 
dazed,  incredulous  rapture  in  his  face. 
"You  sure  do  believe  in  signs — Drop 
Bundles  Here!" 

He  swooped  down  on  her,  jibbering 
with  bewilderment,  wild  with  happiness. 
"Never  mind — never  mind — I  don't  care 
how  you  got  it — I  don't  care  if  you 
picked  my  pocket !  You  are  coming  home 
with  me?" 

"Well,"  she  sighed.  I'll  say  it's  ask- 
ing a  good  deal  of  a  person.  But  I  guess 
if  you  can't  be  wise  here  with  me,  I 
gotter  be  a  hick  with  you!  Now,  you 
eat  your  breakfast.  Stop — we  got  no 
time  for  foolishness  if  we're  goner  make 
that  train.  I  got  the  price  of  the  tickets, 
and  I'm  goner  trade  that  wallet  for  the 
young  farm  with  your  old  man !"  The 
telephone  rang.  "You  lemme  go!"  She 
ran  to  answer,  breathless,  pink  and 
laughing. 

"Merry  Christmas!"  she  caroled. 
"Hennessey's  French  Hand  Laundry! 
"Yes,  sure  you  will!  Pos-er-tively !  It's 
like  this  boy  of  mine — it's  on  the 
wagon !" 
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"THE  SEAWARD  PRINT  OF  UN- 
RETURNING  FEET" 
(Continued  from  Page  409) 

A  bracelet  that  trie  painted  lizards  fear — 
Red  pyres  of  muffled  light!" 

Who  can  blame  the  poet  for  putting 
an  exclamaiton  point  after  that  last 
glowing  phrase?  It's  worth  it. 

Still  writing  in  his  "grand  style"  he 
could  celebrate  the  sea  at  Carmel  in 
these  words,  wrought  into  his  little  tale 
of  a  mythical  prince,  Duandon  : 

"Splendid  the  everlasting  ocean  shone 
As    God's    blue    robe     upon    a    desert 

thrown  .  .  . 

The  surge  and  suspiration  of  the  sea, 
Great  waters  choral  of  eternity, — 
The   mighty   dirge   that   will   not   cease 

for  day 

Nor  all  the  stars'  invincible  array, — 
The  thunder  that  has  set,   since  Time 

began, 
Its  sorrow  in  the  lonely  heart  of  man." 

Do  we  speak  merely  as  Californians 
when  we  shout  that  this  is  poetry,  thrill- 
ing poetry?  But  certainly  as  Californians 
we  shall  always  love  our  old  Pacific 
more  because  a  Californian  has  so  an- 
swered the  boom  of  its  surges. 

And  what,  pray,  is  wrong  with  this 
line,  "With  sunken  moonlight  pure  upon 
her  face?"  Ah,  friends,  that  is  poetry. 

His  other  good  style  was  far  more 
simple,  as  in  the  matchless  "Spring  in 
Carmel,"  wherein  the  "star-cold  Ster- 
ling," as  a  critic  once  called  him,  broke 
out  into  a  sorrowful  cry  to  his  dead 
beloved : 

"O  thou  far-off  and  sorrowful  flower! 
Rose  that  I  found  in  a  tragic  hour! 
Rose  that  I  shall  not  find ! 
Petals  that  fell  so  soft  and  slowly, 
Fragrant  snows  on  the  grasses  lowly, 
Gathered  now  would  I  call  you  holy 
Ever  to  eyes  once  blind. 

"In  the  pine-sweet  valley  of  Carmel  the 

cream-cups  scatter  in  foam, 
Azures  of  early  lupin  there! 
Now  the  wild  lilac  floods  the  air 
Like  a  broken  honey-comb. 
So  could  the  flowers  of  Paradise 
Pour  their  souls  to  the  morning  skies ; 
So  like  a  ghost  your  fragrance  lies 
On  the  path  that  once  led  home." 

Like  Prince  Duandon,  he  has  walked 
out  into  the  mysterious  ocean  of  death, 
and  all  we  see  remaining  is  what  men 
saw  on  the  sands  that  morning  Duandon 
died:  "The  seaward  print  of  unreturning 
feet." 
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State  of  California,  County  of  San  Francisco, 
ss. 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for 
the  state  and  county  aforesaid,  personally 
appeared  Mabel  Boggess-Moffitt.  who.  hav- 
ing been  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  de- 
poses and  says  that  she  is  the  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Overland  Monthly  and  Out 
West  Magazine  Consolidated,  and  that  the 
following  is,  to  the  best  of  her  knowledge 
and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  owner- 
ship, management  (and  if  a  daily  paper,  the 
circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publica- 
tion for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  cap- 
tion, required  by  the  Act  of  August  24, 
1912,  embodied  in  section  411,  Postal  Laws 
and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse  of 
this  form,  to  wit: 

1.  That   the  names  and    addresses   of   the 
publisher,   editor,   managing  editor,  and  busi- 
ness managers  are: 

Publisher.  Overland  Monthly  and  Out  West 
Magazine,  Consolidated,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Editor,  B.  Virginia  Lee,  San  Francisco, 
Cal. 

Managing  editor,   none. 

Business  manager,  Mabel  Boggess-Mofntt, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

2.  That    the    owner    is:     (if    owned    by    a 
corporation,    its    name    and    address    must    be 
stated   and   also    immediately   thereunder   the 
names  and  addresses  of  stockholders  owning 
or    holding    one    per    cent    or    more    of    total 
amount  of  stock.     If  not  owned   by  a  corpor- 
ation,  the  names  and   addresses  of  the   indi- 
vidual   owners   must   be   given.     If   owned   by 
a    firm,     company,     or    other    unincorporated 
concern,    its    name    and    address,    as    well    as 
those    of    each    individual    member,    must    be 
given). 

Overland  Monthly  and  Out  West  Maga- 
zine, Consolidated,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

James  F.  Chamberlain,  Pasadena,  Cal. 

Mabel    Moffltt,    San   Francisco,    Cal. 

T.    C.    Morehouse,    San   Francisco,   Cal. 

Arthur  H.  Chamberlain,  San  Francisco, 
Cal. 

3.  That   the   known   bondholders,    mortga- 
gees,   and    other    security   holders   owning    or 
holding   1   per  cent  or  more  of   total   amount 
of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  securities  are: 
(If   there   are   none,    so   state).      None. 

4.  That    the  two   paragraphs   next   above, 
giving   the   names   of   the    owners,   stockhold- 
ers,   and     security    holders,    if    any,    contain 
not  only  the  list  of  stockholders  and  security 
holders    as    they   appear    upon    the    books    of 
the    company    but    also,    in    cases    where    the 
stockholder  or  security  holder  appears  upon 
the   books   of   the    company   as   trustee   or    in 
any    other    fiduciary    relation,    the    name    of 
the    person    or    corporation    for    whom    such 
trustee    is    acting,    is    given  ;    also    that    the 
said  two  paragraphs  contain   statements  em- 
bracing affiant's  full  knowledge  and  belief  as 
to    the    circumstances    and    conditions    under 
which  stockholders  and  security  holders  who 
do   not   appear   upon    the    books   of   the    com- 
pany   as   trustees,    hold    stock    and    securities 
in  a  capacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide 
owner ;    and    this    affiant    has    no    reason    to 
believe    that    any    other    person,    association, 
or    corporation    has    any    interest    direct    or 
indirect    in    the    said    stock,    bonds,    or    other 
securities  than   as   so  stated  by  him. 

5.  That  the  average  number  of  copies   of 
each    issue    of    this    publication    sold    or    dis- 
tributed,   through   the   mails  or  otherwise,   to 
paid   subscribers  during   the   six   months  pre- 
ceding  the  date    shown  above  is    (this   infor- 
mation   is    required    from    daily    publications 
only). 

MABEL    BOGGESS-MOFFITT, 

Business   Manager. 

Sworn    to    and    subscribed    before    me    this 
4th  day  of  October,  1926. 

GEORGE  W.   LEE, 

Court  Commissioner  of  the  City  and  County 
of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California, 
(Life). 


MUtbftlHUC 
DBCATUR. 


ILL 


